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EDITORIAL NOTES. 

A contemporary [Allen's Indian Mail) writes as follows iu tlie last number of that 
journal:— 

The fifth article in the November number of Thet Statesman, states what are called 
simple facts on the subject of “ Public Works Waste in lhdii,” which the author, an ftnony-. 
mous P. W.D. man, admits embrace a sweeping charge against the officers of the Public 
Works Department. The real motivo is found in the words—'“ the military element pre¬ 
dominates in the department." A paper on the important question of the prohibition or 
permission of “Export of Grain in Famine’’ is, as is the wont of this periodical, marred by 
intense personal hostility. Surely the question of feeding the people need not be peppered 
with political acrimony. 

If the writer had said the question of starvin'/ the people, he would have 
understood the feeling with which the article was written. The people in the 
North-west Provinces were deliberately starved to death in the late famine, after 
fifty years’ experience of these calamities. And the Government then strove with 
its whole might, to persuade the people of this country that it had made every 
effort to save them alive. What wonder that we speak with acrimony about the 
authors of such a policy. An experience of fifty years with these calamities, long 
since showed that there is but one way of meeting them successfully. In the 
first place— 

X. They must ho met in the sumo resolute spirit with which the Govkoment en¬ 
counters the calamity of war. Everything must be condoned at such periSIfc except 
failure, it is Lord Northbrook’s lasting praise, that he met the famine of 1873-74 in this 
spirit, and the result was that for the first time in modern history, was the calamity 
encountered successfully. 

XX. The collection of the land revenue (State rental) must instantly be suspended in 
such calamities, after tile example of the Native States. There is no Poor Law in India. 
The people themselves maintain their own poor in all calamities, and in the most noble 
manner. Now, by wringing the rent from them when there is no harvest, we deprive the culti¬ 
vating peasant farmers of the small fund they possess for_their own maintenance and that of 
their dependents, until the*next season. 

From the time of Colonel Baird Smith's report upon the famine of 1800-61 
> in the North-west, it has been known by the Government just as well as by our- 
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selves, tlfftt the suspension of the land revenue (or State rental) collections at 
these periods, is the one measure that relieves tho peoplo more than all others put 
together. The most urgent remonstrances upon the subject of these “ Collections ” 
were rftdc in 1877-78. The remonstrances wore treated as waste paper, and 
when a frightful mortality ensued, tho Government declared that no such remon¬ 
strances had reached it. The ink of this assurance was hardly dry, before the 
most absolute proof was produced that the statement was utterly false. Not only 
had the district officers exhausted remonstrance, but Sir George Couper himself 
had officially warned the Supremo Government that the collection of the rental, if 
persevered with, would destroy the people. On tho 11th of October, ho wrote to 
the Government of India:— 

If the village communities, who form the great mass of our revenue payers, he pressed 
now, they mil svmjihj be ruined. 

And the very man] who wrote thus to tho Supremo Government, agninst per¬ 
severing with tho collections, went steadily on with them, regardless of the ruin 
which he knew they were working. Wo showed ourselves as remorseless to the 
peasant cultivators of the North-west Provinces, as the worst Irish landlord in 
the lato distress in Ireland, and were then afraid to let the world know what we 
had done. 

III. Whenover tho famine districts are remote, the State should do as Lord Northbrook did 
in 1873-74 : form State granaries therein. Tho granaries are wanted more for the purpose of 
controlling prices and keeping them below the starvation ratos to which the grain dealor 
otherwise advances them, than for tho actual food of the people, of which in gonoral thero 
is enough. 

IV. Belief-works of an adequate Older should be opened at once; and the able-bodied 
labourer thereon be paid ordinary rates of wages. It is infamous to take advantage of the 
necessities of tho labourer at such periods,, to avail ourselves of his work at one-half its 
remuneration in ordinary times. With railways urgently wanted all over the country, there 
ought to he no difficulty whatever in opening relief-works upon an adequate scale, wherever 
famine threatened the people. 

V. All export of grain should bo arrested, from the infinite difficulty there is in getting 
a supply of food redistributed, where the districts have been drained of the stores required for 
their own consumption. 

VI. Charitable,relief-works, and all forms of' charitable aid, should be kept distinct from 
ordinaiy works of improvement, prosecuted at such periods. 

VII. Railway communications should be pressed on to completion everywhere, to equalize 
the supply and the price of food all over the country, as far as possible. 

Now, these simple propositions constitute an almost complete famine code of them¬ 
selves. The whole of them are little better than truisms, and yet the Government 
of India never acts upon them. It refuses to meet the calamity of famine, in the 
spirit in which it is ever ready to prosecute war, however wicked and causeless. 
It refuses to suspend the collection of the State rental, although it knows that the 
exaction will indefinitely enhance the sufferings of the people. It refuses to ac¬ 
knowledge the success of Lord Northbrook’s granary system, end rebuked the 
Madras Government severely, for attempting to form granaries in 1877. It refuses 
to open adequate relief-works, and when forced to establish them, sets up a cruel 
system of task-work thereon, while reducing the wages to allowances of an order 
that simply mean protracted starvation. It refuses to stop the export of grain, 
in the name of tho false science upon which it fastens'the name of political 
economy. It refuses to give adequate charitable rolief to the aged and infirm, 
the sick and the delicately nurtured, who cannot go on the works; and administers 
its scanty and insufficient aid with perpetual warnings to every one to be sure not 
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to do too mucli. Finally, it does not know what a Public Works policy means. 
It has never had a Public Works policy, and has none to this hour. The conse¬ 
quence is that when famine comes, no one knows how or where to set the people 
to work, or upon what. In Mysore, where it has just allowed one-fourth of the 
people to die of hunger, the Native rulers before us so covered the kingdom 
with tanks and reservoirs, that one square mile of area out of every fifteen 
is water. And. these men did not know how to rule! And the Famine Commis¬ 
sion appointed to inquire and report upon it, prefers to conceal it all from the 
nation. 


Sib Babtle Fbebe is a man of “artistic culture,” “literary ability,” “varied 
attainments," “ remarkable apprehension,” “ capacity for great and varied affairs,” 
“ breadth of view,” and “ comprehensiveness of vision.” Ho is characterised by 
“elevation of sentiment,” “loftiness of thought,” “nobility of soul,” “power of 
attaching men to himself,” “ a hopeful, kindly, charitable view of men and tilings," 
“a sympathetic desire to do good,” “a bull-dog tenacity of purpose,” “great 
energy in emergencies and contingencies,” “ amoral courage which never holds to 
any kind of pressure,” “ enthusiasm,” “ patriotism,” “ readiness to assume, to 
sustain, and to vindicate responsibility,” “ faithfulness, fidelity to every sort of 
human duty, to the sacred cause of religion, and to the service of Almighty God.” 

At all events, this is what Sir Richard Temple declares him to be. Now, it is the 
statement of simple fact that Sir Bartle Frere left India in 1H(>? under so heavy a 
cloud for his rashness, folly, moral cowardice, and insubordination, that every one 
at the time believed his public life to be over. It was he who really hwtroyed 
the Bombay community, and brought down the Bank' of Bombay, in the sp™ illative 
madness of Mi l, to which he ministered with his wholo might, in the teeth of 
urgent remonstrances by Her Majesty’s judges of the High Court on the one 
hand, and the warnings of the Viceroy (Sir John Lawrence) on the. other. He 
is. a popularity hunter of the worst order; for lie is ever on the side of the op¬ 
pressor, whether the indigo planter or the colonial aggressor. If the right thing 
should happen to bo popular, none so enthusiastic as Sir Bartle Frerc in its 
advocacy; but let the right tiling be unpopular, and you then see the moral 
coward he'really is. He will give you fifty plausible excuses for doing what is 
wrong, whether it is to enter Afghanistan by the back door, to keep the gambler 
under the protection of the law courts, or to betray the country into a Zulu war, 
by dishonestly attempting to set aside an award ho has himself courted. Sir 
Richard Temple is a man of very much the same type, and it is certainly most 
amusing to see the one man passionately vouching for the character of the other 
Happily, they are both definitely shelved, in so far as the public service is con¬ 
cerned. 


Famine in India arises from three great combining causes—namely (1) a failure 
of the rains; (2) the poverty of the people and the soil; and (!1) the want of 
communications in the country. The failure of the rains ought not necessarily 
to produce famine. It is the poverty of the people, the fact that the masses live 
from hand to mouth, thqt makes a failure of the rains always mean famine. But 
neither a deficient rainfall, nor the poverty of the people would produce famine 
such as we see in India, if the means of communication between its provinces 
were more developed. Failure of harvests, the general poverty of the people, 
and the vjant of cheap and effective means of bringing food from distant provinces 
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where it is plentiful—together produce these calamities. No proper answer can 
be given to the problem that does not cover the three factors , that produce it. 
Though we cannot control the rainfall and compel the earth to yield her harvest, 
we may prevent the failure producing famine, by getting the people redeemed 
from their present poverty, and by so perfecting “communications” in the 
country, that the surplus harvests of its most distant provinces can be transported 
cheaply and expeditiously to the extremities of the Empire.. The range of 
inquiries, therefore, that we have to make, may be shown in skeleton form as 
follows:— 


The rainfall 


( 


Arborescent cultivation 


Artificial irrigation ... 


{ Forest oonsemncy. 
Village sites. 
Mangoe topes. 

Road planting. 


/Tanks and reservoirs, 
j Wells, culcha and pucka. 
| Canals. 

VRiver weirs, bunds. 


(Condition of the soil... 


Poverty of the people. 


■ ■A Tenure of land 


(.General indebtedness 


'Exhaustion 
No manure. 

. ■ Rude processes of culti¬ 
vation. 

Effects of irrigation. 

Ryotwarree. 

Zeniindaree, malgimr, 

1 Metayer, bhalaec. 

'Land revenue. 

f The sowcar. 

Our civil courts. 

■< Insolvency law. 

I Taxation. 

^.Marriage ceremonies, 


Want of communications 


^Improved water-ways, 

( Navigable canals. 

Railways . 


I Ordinary roads. 
'Sea transport. 


Guaranteed lines. 
State railways. 
Private feeders. 


There is not a heading in this synopsis that should not be distinctly dealt with. 
It is'the second great division of the subject, however, that will tax and test our 
powers. It is the abject poverty of the people, thsft makes a failure of the 
harvests produce such suffering amongst them; and it is necessary to lay bare the 
causes of that poverty, and to show by what means they may be removed, or 
counteracted. The task is complicated by the fact that while this poverty is 
nearly universal, its causes are far from being uniform. Thus the general poverty 
in Oudh, may not be attributable to the same causes as the poverty of the ryots 
of the Deccan—indeed we know it is not; and if our inquiry is to be an earnest 
and not perfunctory effort to describe the true condition of things in every 
province of India—it will be accomplished only by devotion to the work, and 
patient, resolute earnestness to produce a true picture of the state of things. 
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Presuming upon popular ignorance of the fact that his name is associated in India 
with measures concerning its agricultural classes of the most fatal and cruel 
order, Sir Richard Temple ventured, at the general election, to offer himself to the 
farmers of East Worcestershire a3 a proper person to represent them in the new 
Parliament. Let us now tell English farmers, then, what he contrived to do for the 
peasant proprietary classes in the Central Provinces of India a few years ago. 
When he was sent to those provinces in 1861 as Chief Commissioner, he found 
there an agricultural population of eight millions in the possession either of those 
ancient tenant rights which have ever prevailed under Native rule, or of the owner¬ 
ship of the fields which they cultivated, as their fathers had done before them, 
from time immemorial. Private landlordism was unknown, and so vexed was the 
righteous soul of this “ official ” at the sad disadvantage of the people that he in¬ 
duced the Supreme Government of India, with Sir Bartle Frero as his ally, to 
sanction his confiscation of the cultivators’ rights, that he might confer them upon a 
class of private landlords whom it was necessary to create for the purpose, and 
whom he did create, under the title of Malgoozars. About half a million of the 
actual cultivators of the soil were reduced by Mm to the status of mere tenants-at- 
will, while the peasant proprietors, more than 150,000 in number, saw the owner¬ 
ship of their holdings tom from them by a stroke of his pen, that he might confer 
it upon the mushroom “ landlords ” he had created, for no other purpose than 
that he is an apostle of landlords’ rights. The author of the Zulu War, Sir Bartle 
Frere, was the leading spirit in the Supreme Government of India at the time, 
and these two men between them were permitted to carry tMs disastrous revolu¬ 
tion without a word of remonstrance. The Government of India long since awoke 
to the nature of the wrong it had sanctioned ; thousands of the old peasant pro¬ 
prietary being driven from their ancient homesteads, either into emigration, or 
into a forced surrender of the rights which Sir Richard Temple was permitted to 
wring from them, and to vest in the “ private landlords ” whom he had himself 
created. So gratuitous was the wrong, that it is difficult to this hour to make 
these mushroom landlords oven understand the rights that have been trans¬ 
ferred to them, private landlordism being an institution unknown to the people 
of India before our time. There is probably no man living to-day to whom it 
has been given to commit such gigantic wrong as tMs man, Sir Richard Temple; 
and he dared ask the tenant-farmers of Worcestershire to send Mm to Parlia¬ 
ment as their representative! The reader will perhaps ask how it is that the 
wrong has not been undone. Any one who has lived long in India can tell him. 
We govern India despotically by a Civil Service that constitutes a greay>ureau- 
cracy, which, after the fashion of all such bodies, never admits that it has erred. 
The Supreme Government of to-day really laments the revolution wMch it 
sanctioned fifteen to twenty years ago, but Sir Richard Temple is nearly at 
the top of the official tree, and it is a point of honour with the heads of this 
great Service to stand unflinchingly by their order. The India Office knows 
well the wrong that has been committed, and contemplates with distress the 
min which has been hrought upon these provinces. Every effort that has been 
made by the editor of tMs journal to get the wrong undone, and the ancient 
nghts of the cultivators restored to them, has been in vain, and the scandalous 
injustice will go unredressed unless Parliament can be induced to take up the 
matter. And the man Vho is the author of tMs wrong dared, we say, present 
himself to-day to the farmers of Worcestershire as an eligible person to repre¬ 
sent them in Parliament, to wMch we have to appeal on behalf of Ms victims 
ia India! If the India Office acted rightly it would send him back to Nagpore 
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to undo the wrong he has committed, and suspend his pension until the work 
was completed. One more fact the people of England ought to know about him. 
In the depth, then, of the terrible famine that destroyed 6,000,000 of the 
cultivators three years ago in India, Sir Richard Temple induced the Supreme 
Government to cut down the famine ration of food, for men already starved, to 
lib. of grain per day! To justify this cruelty, he boldly introduced the same 
ration into the gaols of Bombay, when the mortality became so frightful that 
he had instantly to adandon it. Ho made this abominable experiment wholly 
without sanction; ,but his class do what they please in India. And with these 
memories attaching to him, he dares come to this country seeking to represent 
English farmers in Parliament, and hoping to pass himself off as a statesman 
amongst us. 


The Echo summarizes the history of the late famino in India, and the causes of 
the mortality that attended it, with perfect accuracy, as follows:— 

Lord Northbrook was ruled by the principle that the saving of life should be the first 
object of a British Government, armed with absolute power, and therefore responsible for the 
lives of its helpless subjects. Lord Lytton laid it down that “ the task of saving life, irre¬ 
spective of the cost, is one which it is beyond our power to undertake.” The Governments of 
Bombay and Madras urged measures of relief, which the Viceroy persistently refused to sanc¬ 
tion until the desperate condition of the people, compelled him reluctantly to acquiesce. The 
works which were ultimately commenced afforded no real support to the starving population, 
who gradually drifted into a state of emaciation, in which they were only fit for gratuitous 
relief. Then they died in shoals. Lord Lytton had directed that the daily wage should be 
fixed at a rate just sufficient to support the labourer, and so endeavoured to arrange it as to 
secure to all a quantity of food “ just sufficient for a bare subsistence.” The Government of 
Madras had fixed its scale of wage in accordance with, but somewhat below, that sanctioned 
by Lord Northbrook in 1874; but Sir Itichard Temple, as Famine Inspector, acting under 
orders from the Viceroy, reduced it, in spite of the protest of the Sanitary Commissioner and 
many other local officials, to a figure which meant starvation. The amended scale was per¬ 
sisted in for three months, and then the higher rate was returned to. But the mischief had 
been done. It has been estimated, and tho Commissioners say on substantial grounds, that 
6,250,000 of human beings died in that terrible time. 

This is the official estimate; and in view of the century of experience we 
have had in the treatment of these calamities, and the cynical defiance of its 
teachings shown by Lord Lytton’s administration, the heaviest mark of the 
national displeasure ought to bo attached to the men who ignored his prede¬ 
cessor’s measures altogether, and professed to regard the statesmanship they 
embodied as Utopian. We have never thought it right to hold Lord Lytton 
answerable for the catastrophe of 1877-78, as he naturally leaned for guidance upon 
Sir Richard Temple and Sir John Stracliey. It was they who misled him 
throughout; Sir Richard Temple’s conduct, in particular, deserving any 
handling it may receive; for ho had been at Lord Nqrtlibrook’s right hand all 
through the Behar famine; he professed to approve it heartily, and reduced it 
to positive travesty by the wild extravagance of his expenditure. And yet the 
moment Lord Northbrook’s back was turned, he became Sir John Strachey's 
accomplice and tool in reversing that nobleman’s policy with a zeal that scandal¬ 
ized all observers, and that resulted in the dreadful mortality that occurred. 
They at once reverted to the cruel and fatal policy tha* Lord Northbrook was 
supposed to have stamped out, and warning every one that the great danger to 
be avoided in these calamities was the “ doing too much” for the people. They 
at last ended by issuing orders in 1877 to the Lieut.-Governor of the North- 
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west Provinces to ignore the famine that was then prevailing there, and proceed 
with the exaction of the land revenue as in ordinary years. The first Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee that sits upon Indian affairs must inquire closely into the 
whole history. - _ 


We trust very earnestly that the Famine Commission will be the last of the 
efforts made by the Home Government to ascertain anything about our rule of 
India, by inquiries conducted in that country. The cost of these Commissions, 
and they are very costly, is absolutely thrown away. “ Inquiry in India ’’ means 
a mere device for whitewashing compromised reputations and making things 
pleasant. There has been no inquiry into the late famine as yet, for the Com¬ 
mission was a costly and shameless farce. When we heard that it was to 
assemble at Simlah, we noticed the matter in the Calcutta Statesman (14th March, 
1878), as follows:— 

Since it is said to be going to hold its sittings at Simlah, it becomes a comparatively unim¬ 
portant matter how it is constituted. Tho public has long since lost all faith in committees 
which sit at Simlah. When Simlah comes to be provided with a coat-of-arms like Bombay, its 
appropriate motto will be Dulce est desipere in loco. A great object of dosire among members 
of the Services in these days, is a seat on one of those Simlah Committees of Inquiry; and ono 
of the ways in which a great man can oblige a friend is by procuring him an appointment. 
Here and there a conscientious, hard-working official enters a protest against removing a 
committee to Simlah, on the ground that its members would do their work better in the 
plains; but such protests are, of course, disregarded. As regards the Famine Commission, 
it'seems exceptionally undesirable that it should sit on the hills, or indeed that it should sit 
permanently anywhere. If it is not to visit the different provinces, and take evidence on the 
spot, it is not easy to see that a Commission in this country was necessary at all. A committee 
in London could hold an inquiry equally as well as a commission at Simlah. No doubt, how¬ 
ever, it will be a very pleasant arrangement, not only to it3 members, but, if witnesses are to 
be called, to them also. 

The home public should know how these so-called “ inquiries ” are conducted. 
We may illustrate the procedure very fairly by the sessions held by the Com¬ 
mission at Agra. Now Agra was one of the great centres of the North-west 
Famine. Tho sufferings of tho people in the collectorate had been terrible, 
and the official world had deeply resented] our comments upon the guilty in¬ 
difference of the local Government thereto. The Commission came to Agra in 
the course of their tour, being carefully nursed by officials at every step of their 
journey. We were in Agra when they reached the city, and, instead of earnest 
inquiry into the famine, the Commission spent the two or three days they were 
there in visiting the Taj, Futtehpore Sikri, and Secundra, doing all the “ lions ” of 
the place. Instead of vigorous, determined inquiry into the neglect which 
had left the people to perish, the Commission were pleasantly lodged for a couple 
of days in the Collector’s bungalow, and then dismissed by railway to “ do the 
lions ” of Cawnpore and Lucknow in the same way. Mr. Caird could do nothing. 
He was simply borne alrfng with the “ official ” Commissioners in a body, every 
man of them ready to reply to every inquiry he might make, in the plausible and 
stereotyped official style. The Commissioners were two or three days in Agra, 
and they might just as well have been in the moon, for all purposes connected 
with their mission. Is it not time that administration of this order came to an 
end? 


It is beoause The Statesman is edited in no spirit of dilettantism, but with an 
earnest determination that the people of this country shall know what our Indian 
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rule really is, that we recur so constantly to the question of the Berars, the aboli¬ 
tion of the Salt Line, our rule of Mysore, the state and condition of our own 
subjects, and the crime of the Afghan War. The condition of the Indian finances 
occasions us no uneasiness, for it is attributable solely to our own incapacity 
and want of financial skill, that there is an Indian finance problem at all. 
It is not, we say, Indian finance that occasions us the slightest uneasiness; it is 
the condition to which our rule has reduced the masses of the people, and the 
utter baseness of our conduct towards the Native Princes. It is, ,we repeat, 
because this journal is edited in no spirit of dilettantism , that we insist so earnestly 
upon the temper of all classes towards us in India. We are hated by the classes 
that were once influential and powerful, and by the alumni of our own schools 
and colleges, for our, selfish and utter exclusion of them from all positions of 
honour and emolument in the country; hated by the masses of the people for the 
abject misery to which our rule has reduced them; and hated by the Princes for 
the tyranny and oppression of the Sirolah Foreign Office. We know of no 
problem to-day in India, the hope of solving which, does not depend upon the 
elevation of our own morality as rulers. We have only to stay whore we are, 
for our rule to end in a gigantic cataclysm. Another “ lying ” Afghan war or 
two, a few years more of such rule as that which has reduced Mysore to its 
present condition, and a renewed lease to the Simlah Foreign Office to play the 
official “ malefactor ” towards the Native Princes, and the end will not be very 
far off. 


There has been a steady deterioration in tlio morale of our rulo since Sir 
Charles Metcalfe’s pure and noble spirit was reflected in the course of the Indian 
Government, and St. George Tucker’s influence was paramount at the Council 
Board in Leadenhall Street. Our rule culminated in Metcalfe’s sacrifice of him¬ 
self to the public welfare, by setting the Indian Press free in 18!15. His ex¬ 
perience at Hyderabad had shown him with lightning clearness the demoraliza¬ 
tion upon the threshold of winch we were treading. In looking round him, 
he seems to have hoped that tko complete freedom of the Press would prove the 
surest counteractive to the evils, of which secrecy and irresponsibility are the in¬ 
evitable parents. The Anglo-Indian Press has not realized the hopes which 
his pure and great spirit conceived therefrom. He forgot that it would necessarily 
reflect the views and opinions of a “ society " saturated with militarism and 
officialism. He had hardly left India than the first Afghan war was secretly 
hatched at Simlah, and that war contained within itself the seeds of every crime 
that followed. At its heels came the financial embarrassments of the Treasury, 
which that chapter of shame, “ the Conquest of Sindh,”“it was hoped, would set 
right. The gulf yawned wider than ever, when Lord Dalhousie conceived the 
idea of. filling it by throwing treasury after treasury of the Native Princes into the 
ohasm. Sattara, Nagpore, Tanjore, Jhansi, and the oversowing treasury of Oudh 
went, one after another, into the gulf and disappeared. The private freeholds of 
the Mahratta country went next, and then came the Mutiny and Rebellion. The 
true character of these acts of rapacity and violence was veiled from the English 
nation. The Court of Directors, at first sensibly shocked by their immorality, 
ended by accepting and propagating the hypocritical pretences put forth from 
Simlah in their justification, until they were suddenly hushed by the horrors of 
1867 , which sent wailing into every English home. The Nemesis of another 
Afghan war is now to dog our footsteps in the years that are to come; and if 
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ever calamity and conscious guilt demanded the self-introspection of a people, our 
rule of India demands it to-day. The late Political Secretary at the India Office, 
Sir John Kaye, told us that more political insanity had been hatched at Simlah 
than in any other place in the world. We must cease to rule India from Simlah 
altogether, and rule it from the gates of Parliament itself. It is the secrecy 
and irresponsibility of Simlah counsels that is destroying the Empire, while the 
atmosphere in which these counsels are conducted, is that of utter frivolity from 
one season’s end to another. 


A correspondent of the Standard sends that journal the following graphic and 
painful story of the burial of the dead at Candahar:— 

Maiwand, September 17. 

The force hero has now completed its melancholy duty of burying the dead, and of iden¬ 
tifying, as far as possible, their remains—as painful a task as over fell to the lot of soldiers 
to perform. 

The following are the details of the distribution of the dead, and these throw some light 
upon the obstinacy of the fighting, and of the comparative loss in the battle itself and upon 
the dreadful retreat to Candahar. 

Upon the march up we buried fifty-two Europeans and ninety-four Natives, showing that 
the sufferings of the retreat told with about equal severity upon Englishmen and Indians. 

In the enclosed gardens where the last stand was made, and the colours of the 66th lost, 
were found the bodies of eighty-five Europeans and thirty-seven Natives. This is significant 
of the fact that the British regiments held together to the/last. 

The villagers had already buried those who fell on the field of battle, and although 
the graves were opened for purposes of identification, and the bodies reburied according to 
their nationality, some of the graves may have been overlooked. The numbers, howover, 
approximate to four hundred; total, six hundred and sixty-six. 

Besides these, the late Sirdar of Khelat-i-Ghilzai reports that he buriod one hundred on 
the line of retreat. 

The following officers were identified and buried in the gardens: Major Blackwood, 
Royal Artillery ; Colonel Galbraith, Major Oliver, Captain Macmath, and Lieutenants Rayner 
and Chute, of the 66th Regiment; Captain Smith, of Jacobs' Rifles, and an officer who could 
not be identified. Seven officers arc known to have been killed on the battle-field before the 
retreat began, and three are not acoounted for. 

Representatives of all the regiments present were engaged in the work of identification, 
under Lieutenant Beresford-Peirse, of the 66th. 

The Burial Service of the Church of England, and the Catholic Mass for the dead were 
read over the various graves, and the last military honours were paid to them. 

Of the number of bodies still missing and unaccounted for many were, no doubt, buried 
by the villagers, and others straggled away from the line of retreat and were murdered. Thus 
while the loss on the field of battle seems to have been little above four hundred, nearly twice 
that number must have fallen after the retreat began, although but three hundred and sixty 
bodies have been found. . 

The bodies both of the Afghans and our own men who fell on the battle-field were buried, 
and the huge graves which mark the burial-place of the former show how heavy their loss 
must have been. , 

The bodies must have been buried as a mark of respect, and not for sanitary reasons, as 
the dead horses still lie unburied, and their bodies mark the positions of the artillery and 
cavalry during the battlfe. 

The Bombay Grenadiers must have behaved steadily and well until the final break-up, 
for while the 66th and Jacobs’ Rifles were partially protected by a depression of the ground, 
and their corpses show that their loss was comparatively small, the Grenadiers were on an 
exposed rise, swept in aH directions by the enemy’s fire, from which they .suffered heavily, 
but they maintained their ground until the flanking artillery fire and the charge of the Uhazis 
broke Jacobs’ Rifles. 

Down in the enclosures the [fight was very hot. Here the ground is everywhere strewn 
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with shot and shell, and the dlbris of waggons, and of accoutrements and remnants of clothing. 
This was especially the case near the last position taken up by the artillery. 

We have counted four hundred graves of the enemy’s regular troops. Those of the 
Ghazis are scattered everywhere, and many were carried away to die in the villages round. 
The Native reports state that their loss was almost fabulous. 

Here, then, is the end of Lord Lytton’a crime. The seeming insignificance of 
their adversary blinded both the Tory Ministry and its instruments to the 
guilt of what they were doing, and to the true character of the enterprise upon 
which they were rushing. Wax is ever popular in an atmosphere so charged with 
militarism as that of Anglo-Indian society. There were many in India, neverthe¬ 
less, who saw clearly both the gravity and the guilt of the Governmental course, 
and predicted its inevitable issues. The nation is still, we observe, amused with 
estimates of its cost that will mock the final audit of the accounts. Before the 
last traces of this war disappear from the Indian balance-sheet, and the Indian 
army is brought back to its former strength and condition, its depleted arsenals 
re-equipped, and its Commissariat and Ordnance departments reorganized, the ex¬ 
penditure will certainly not fall short of £40,000,000, and will more probably 
reach £50,000,000. The monetary cost of the crime is, unhappily, the smallest 
part of the retribution it brings upon us. Inglorious and insignificant as have 
been its operations, it has been a bloody war even to ourselves, and a mere 
wholesale butchery of the people whom we have called “ the enemy.” The light¬ 
hearted gentlemen at Simlah, when deciding to make their buccaneering raid upon 
Cabul, were signing the death-warrant of thousands of our own soldiers, and 
amongst them many of our host officers. A complete return of the “ casualties ” 
in this war, will make the nation stand aghast. Our camp followers perished by 
thousands in the advance, and it is a small estimate of our own loss in “ killed ” 
that puts it down at 10,000 to 12,000 men. Hardly a day has passed for the last 
two years, which has not brought us tho record of calamity or loss somewhere 
or other. The losses of our so-called “ enemy,” have been enormous, and, un¬ 
happily, have not been confined to fighting men. Unoffending villagers had their 
homesteads laid waste and burnt with fire in the depth of an Afghan winter, and 
men, women, and children were driven homeless and destitute before the invading 
soldiery. It is not easy, my Lord Lytton, to estimate the guilt and the dishonour 
into which you, your great instigator, and your instruments have betrayed us as a 
nation, and the human suffering of which your crime has been the parent. A 
holocaust of 40,000 dead is the first-fruits of our offering to the Imperial image 
set up with tinsel trumpery at Delhi, and should suffice, we think, to keep its in¬ 
auguration in remembrance. We shall forget the guilt of the war more easily, 
however, than tho cost of it. But two short years back, the crime was still unper¬ 
petrated, and to-day there is not an actor in it who does not know well that 
history has already put its brand upon him for all time. ‘ 


It is satisfactory to find indications on all hands, that the true state of matters in 
India is beginning to be widely understood in this country. Mr. J. T. Mackenzie 
(Glen Muick, Aberdeenshire,) sends a valuable letter to one of our morning 
contemporaries {Daily News) upon the fatal policy pursued by the late Ministry 
in India. The conclusion of his letter runs thus:— 

• 

Our danger in India is not from opposition from internal military organization. By 
refraining from unnecessary interference with the fighting mountain races, half our present 
army could march through India. Our real danger lies in the fact that our Government is 
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tyrannical, oppressive, and nngenial. A continuation in that system will compel a social rising 
of the people; and what adds to this danger is that the enormous home requirement we extort 
from India is now regarded by the people as a tax paid by them to the Queen of England, and 
as the cause of their distress. Indian officials may deride the possibility of such a combi¬ 
nation ; not those who have witnessed Mohammedan and Hindu tenantry uniting and by 
force resisting some of the more than usually oppressive exaotions of their much-dreaded 
landlords. If this occurs, it will be a repetition of the rising of the serfs in the middle ages. 
Why do we tolerate these abuses, and run the risk of losing an empire, the envy of Europe, 
so beneficial to England, her trade and commerce? Because Indian topics are as distasteful 
to us, as a people, as Mr. Gladstone states they are to the Cabinet. The generous sympathies 
of England are given to other oppressed nationalities. Self-vanity makes her shrink from an 
inquiry which would prove there is as much misrule in her government of India, as in that of 
other Eastern potentates. There is one chance for India and for the averting from England 
one of the greatest disasters she may ever sustain, by the spread of intelligent Liberalism. 
If remorse could be aroused for the criminal abrogation of our duties, the effete administra¬ 
tion, sinecures, and highly-paid, inefficient officials who are raining and impoverishing India, 
would be abolished, and the substitution effected of some real and efficient government there. 

Mr. Mackenzie tells us unpleasant truths in this passage, but if wise, we shall 
ponder them. 


One of the most common charges against the Indian Executive is that it has 
no sympathy with privato European enterprise, but shows great jealousy of it, 
and offers a steady obstruction to its agents. Every one who has been con¬ 
nected with such enterprise in India knows the charge to be perfectly true. It 
is not that there is any active disliko to private enterprise. On the contrary, the # 
Government is sincere enough in declaring that it is friendly thereto, and desires 
to promote and assist it. But the Government is a Bureaucracy that has 
absorbed all powers into its own hands, and permits nothing to bo done without 
its paternal sanction and approval. The consequence is that, wherever the 
agents of such enterprise may go in India, they find themselves in presence of 
some “ official," embodying in himself all the executive powers of the Supreme 
Government, and but too often disposed to use these powers in the obstructive 
and offensive way in which such powers ever are used, in similar circumstances. 
The arrival of a European stranger in any part of the Mofussil is an event, 
and he divides the attention of the people with the “ officials” of the locality. 
There are now two English gentlemen where yesterday there was but one. 
There is a great deal of human nature about us all, and the “ official ” does not 
quite like the independent bearing and attitude of the interloper. They 
will get on together by-and-by, perhaps, but it will be readily understood 
that, where the “ civilian ” is exacting, and tho interloper accustomed to 
move and act with the freedom that ho enjoys in thiB country or in 
the colonies, the priggislmoss of the one man, and the self-assertiveness 
of the other, produce an amount of friction that at last ends in on explo¬ 
sion. The “ official ” has no active desire to obstruct tho enterprise of the 
other, but practically he too often does so at all points, and in ways that are 
intolerable, because they seem to be, and indeed commonly are, the assertion of 
mere arbitrary power. If the “ interloper ” is found to be a good fellow, and 
becomes popular with the “ officials,” he is sooner or later allowed practically to 
share their powers, when he can do pretty much as he likes, at the expense of the 
unhappy people. The obstruction to private enterprise does not arise, I say, 
from any conscious, or active, dislike thereto, but from the fact that the work has 
to be carried on in the presence of small bureaucratic officials fall of a sense of their 
own importance, without the slightest sympathy with or interest in the enter- 
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prise, or disposition to help it; and, cn the other hand, ready to seize any oppor¬ 
tunity of reminding the “ agents ” that they are not in England, hut in India. 
Trivial disputes and offences become incessant under such circumstances, and 
as the official “hierarchy" hang together, the whole body of non-official 
Englishmen engaged in independent private enterprise in the country, complain, 
with more or less truth, that the Government is unfriendly to them. 


Box the evil goes further than this. Power is far too centralized in India. 
We have a very fair illustration of this evil in the fact that at this very moment 
Sir James Fergusson, the Governor of Bombay, though very desirous to put up 
a telephone between his residence and the Government offices, is unable to do 
so, and has positively to get the sanction of the Viceroy in Council before the 
wire can be set up. Observe how it works, as an obstructive to enterprise. Some 
months ago, a few gentlemen at Edinburgh formed themselves into the Anglo- 
Indian Telephone Company, for the purpose of introducing telephone exchanges 
into India. In September last, they sent out a small staff of experts to set up a 
Telephone Exchange in Bombay, and another in Calcutta. They were warmly 
received in Bombay, every one from the Governor downwards, wishing the 
Exchange to be established at once. In any other country in the world the 
thing might have been done, for there is nothing but advantage to be reaped 
from such an Exchange being set up in Bombay, and yet the Local Government 
tvas obliged to prohibit the work, and tell the Company’s agent he must travel 4,000 
miles to Simlah and back for the sanction of Lord Ripon in Council before a 
single telephone could be put up in the island! The telephone staff sit twiddling 
their fingers and thumbs, and wondering at the ways of India. Accuse the 
Government of India with obstructing the telephone, and it will repudiate all 
“ desire ” to do so; but there is the obstruction for all that. And no one can tell 
when it will be surmounted. A score of references will probably be made to 
different departments and probably to England, before so simple a thing as tho 
Telephone is allowed in the island, lest Beelzebub, we suppose, should get hold of 
the instruments and fill the island with discordant hubbub. It is, of course, very 
trying, very irritating to the men who are committed to the enterprise. Infinite 
cobwebs stand between them and their work, and there is no cutting through 
the unobstructive-obstructiveness, the sincere-insincerity of the “ welcome ” they 
receive in India. 
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LETTER TO SIR LOUIS MALLET. 


11, Haboldstone Road, Kensington, 
November 1, 1880, 


Mr Dear Sir Louis Mallet,— I now submit, for the consideration of the 
Secretary of State, a further memorandum on the condition of India, with the re¬ 
forms which, it seems to me, are necessitated thereby. I have no anxiety what¬ 
ever as to what we call the finances of India: it is the condition of the peoplo, 
and the total want of statesmanship in our attitude'towards it, that create uneasi¬ 
ness and indeed alarm in my own mind. 

In the memorandum which I now submit, I point out in its first section that 
the great, the adequate, remedy for relieving our rule from the reproach which 
now rests upon it, lies in the proper solution of the land question in Bengal. If, 
as rulers, we have but the insight and the courage to seize the truly wonderful 
opportunity that “ question ” places in our hands, we may solve thereby the whole 
“ financial ” position with ease. I cannot but think it providential, that the very 
error which Lord Cornwallis made ninety years ago, should have produced to¬ 
day the precise conditions we could wish for, for redeeming not merely Bengal 
from the confusion and strife of which the settlement has been the parent, but all 
India from the effects of our improvidence and misrule. By buying up the 
middleman rights that the settlement has given birth to, at fifteen or sixteen years’ 
purchase, the State will becomo the possessor of an almost exhaustless fund for 
redeeming the finances of the country from all embarrassment whatever, while 
putting an end to the impossible attempt to raise a revenue by direct taxation 
from the people, and yet furnishing us simultaneously with the millions that 
need to be spent upon public works in every province of the Empire. By show¬ 
ing ordinary prudence and courage in the treatment of the land under perpetual 
settlement, the State will bo able to borrow whatever money may be required for 
the vast works of improvement that are necessary, upon the security of the land 
itself and the immense surplus income therefrom, that will pour steadily, and in 
ever-increasing amount, into the Treasury. 

Let me assume that the present margin of rental between the State demand 
under the settlement and the actual rental paid by the cultivator is £8,000,000 
sterling a year. We know, from the Road Cess statistics, that it is considerably 
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more, probably £10,000,000. Now, we may extinguish the “middleman" claim 
to this margin by fifteen or sixteen years’purchase of the amount, say £120,000,000 
to £150,000,000 sterling. The operation would, of course, be gradual only. We 
should concentrate the whole strength of our Survey and Settlement departments 
upon the work, and should soon be in a position to redeem theso zemindar and 
middleman rights, at the rate of £5,000,000 to £10,000,000 a year. The whole 
operation ought not to extend over more than twenty years, and it would be open 
to us to pay for these rights by the creation of Government stock id India, or what 
would be far wiser, considering the overwhelming need in the country of capital, 
by borrowing £5,000,000 to £10,000,000 a year in London in gold, and paying 
the middleman in silver. The operation would rapidly send the price of silver 
up to its normal or proper value, when it would be a matter of almost no con¬ 
sequence in which metal the borrowings were made. The loans would be secured 
by the actual rental received by the Government, while an Imperial guarantee 
should be added, as a matter of common sense and common propriety, to reduce 
the interest to the lowest possible rate. At the end of the operation, the case 
would stand thus: the Government would have incurred a liability to English 
capitalists during the twenty years the work was progressing, of £120,000,000 to 
£150,000,000 sterling, at, say, thrce-and-a-half per cent, interest. The stock would 
be the very finest security in the world, the amount being secured by the real 
estate of Bengal, yielding a minimum rental of £8,000,000 to £10,000,000 a year, 
with the unearned increment to bo added thereto for all time; and secondly, by the 
credit of the English nation. The account would therefore stand thus :— 


Government or India. 


Dr. 

Annual dividends on, say, 

£140,000,000 stock, secured 
by the land, and au Imperial 
guarantee, at 3| per cent. ... £4,900,000 


CV. 

Annual rental of the land paid 
to the Government instead 
ot ths Middleman every 
year. £9,000,000 


The charge upon the debit side would be the fixed maximum liability, the 
credit upon tho per contra side, the minimum receipts of the State. Instead of 
£0,000,000 a year, we might reasonably count upon £12,000,000, from the steady 
rise in the value of land in the Lower Provinces, and the impossibility of the 
soil ever being exhausted. We should, meanwhile, have largely changed the 
face of the country, by converting the £140,000,000 of “ fixed ’’capital into “ float¬ 
ing,” thus supplying the most urgent want of the people, and indefinitely lower¬ 
ing the present ruinous rates of interest. We should open? to the English nation an 
annual investment of its surplus capital to the extent of £5,000,000 or £10,000,000 
a year, in the direction in which wc are under positive moral'obligation to make it 
flow. Instead of our capitalists profligately devoting their surplus wealth to the 
immoral uses of the Turk for ironclads and debauchery, or sinking it in Mexican 
Bonds, we should, pro tanto, give them the opportunity of diverting it to the best 
possible use, and to the highest interests of both nations. It is a scandal that 
ieaohes Heaven against us, that we positively shut off the 260,000,000 of our 
poor subjects in India from the resources of English capitalists, while allowing 
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Powers that are an infamy on the earth to borrow whatever they can get, and 
for any purpose however vile. Let our statesmen but show ordinary prudence, 
insight, and courage in dealing with this land question in Bengal, and we have in it 
the solution of every difficulty we experience with the Indian finances; an adequate 
provision for the Public Works Budget; the end of the Exchange difficulty; and 
of the dangerous agrarian quarrel among tho (50,000,000 of people in Bengal; 
while we shall be able to prosecute adequate State enterprise in improving tire 
agriculture of the land. I shall not conceal that I regard the section of any memo¬ 
randa that deals with this question, as the most important of all. It is eighteen 
years, at least, since I first stated my conviction that tho State should do what I 
now once more, and with almost passionate earnestness, urge upon its decision. 

Of immense importance also is the demand I have made for a complete and 
final separation of tho Public Works Accounts from those of Ordinary Revenge 
and Expenditure. I have been urging tho reform for tho last twenty years, and 
the folly that fails to discern its paramount need would strike mo dumb, but that 
I have resolved to persevere to the end. 

Of the same importance again, is tho demand that there Bhould bo a real 
decentralization of the accounts, instead of the sham decentralization inaugurated 
ten years ago. There can be no wise, no equitable, no enlightened taxatiou in 
India, until the liabilities of each province aro definitely ascertained, and its 
taxation proportioned thereto. As matters now stand, the Imperial accounts aro a 
chaos. We have had twenty years of improved book-keeping, until I am sick of 
the very word “ accounts.’’ What we want is statesmanship, and there has been 
nono in my time, but a reign of more charlatans, like Sir Richard Temple. His 
astounding settlement of the Central Provinces was the result of there being no 
balance-sheet for him to make up for those Provinces; and so he was permitted 
to tie them round the neck of the other Provinces of India by a land settlement of 
ninepence the acre, and simultaneously to create by law a new body of mush¬ 
room landlords at the cost of confiscating the old occupancy rights of the present 
proprietary. This man ought to be turned inside out before a Parliamentary 
Committee of Inquiry. If I write bitterly, what wonder! I have been writing 
passionately on the subject to ears that would not hear, and eyes that would not 
see: and I would fain strangle the folly in a final death grasp, if I could. 

Of vital import ance.again, is our mode of financing Indian loans, and our 
grotesque and wild devices in varying the forms of the Loans, until no one 
on earth can understand them. There should be but two great consolidated 
Stocks—the Public Debt*proper, and the Public Works debt; and England must 
give the Imperial guarantee to both. It is madness, it is suicide, not to do so. 
If we think our hold upon India worth but twenty years' purchase, that very 
fact tells us, with trumpet tongue, to give the “guarantee." Mr. Gladstone 
has only to use his great, and persuasive, and illuminative gifts in Parliament, to 
procure the guarantee’at once; and it is insanity to withhold it. 

As to Public Works, the people are reduced to so dangerous a condition, 
from the exhaustion of their food stores and the growing exhaustion of the soil, 
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that we must cover India, at all costs, with cheap railways. Cheap railways! 
My heart misgives me as I write the words. The nation may as well give up 
the hope, for good, of ever seeing a cheap railway built in India, while the bureau¬ 
cracy have anything to do with it. They cannot even conceive what a cheap 
railway means. We must do it from London, from the gates of Parliament, if 
it is to be done at all. 

A great State Department of Agriculture again, is a vital necessity of the pre¬ 
sent condition of affairs. But it will have to be administered from London, from the 
doors of Parliament. It is Anglo-Saxon thought and wisdom that must come to 
the help of India. The half-Oriental Indian civilian will never do anything but 
mar the work, and convert it into a “ preserve ” of well-paid appointments. We 
must have a great State Department of Agriculture, administered by men like Mr. 
Caird, in direct and enduring association with the Secretary of State, “ Indian 
experience ” being called into council only when local facts require to be ascer¬ 
tained. I cannot express too earnestly my conviction, that if our rule is to be 
redeemed from its present reproach, we must put the “ Indian departments ” 
aside altogether, except for the carrying out of “ orders ’’ issued from this country 
in the wisdom and strength of counsels that arc hero at our command. 

Finally, I affirm my full conviction that our direct rule can never, in 
the nature of things, liope to be successful. Strangers and aliens as we are, 
we can never rule the people of India successfully, as we are now attempting to 
do, by excluding the people themselves from the administration of their own 
affairs. Every student of Indian history, every observant traveller in India 
knows well what splendid government there has been in the country, in all 
its provinces, at one time and another. The interested notion is propagated 
amongst us, that native rule has been distinguished for nothing but its weak¬ 
ness and its wickedness. The fact is, the provinces of Iudia have been governed 
in days gone by, with such wisdom and success, that the Empire is crowded ytith 
monuments of the fact. We, strangers , have largely done our work in India ; and as 
masters and tutors, we do not like to recognize a fact that is dawning on all 
hands. The sooner we give up the hopeless task of attempting to rule directly, 
as we are now doing, the better. Our rule is a costly and sickly exotic; ever 
growing more and more costly, more and more sickly. We should set our house 
in order, that we may retire with something like respect on the part of the people 
for what wo have done for them. The memory of the anarchy and suffering from 
which our advent rescued them is fast fading from their minds; and they see to¬ 
day nothing but our failure, and our selfish injustice towards them. They see 
our true morale in the crime of this Afghan War, the sacrifice of their revenues to 
party necessities at Manchester, and the selfishness, meann'ess, and injustice of 
our every arrangement. 

Happily, there is still time to redeem ourselves in their eyes, and the oppor¬ 
tunity. England must herself assume the responsibilities she has been mischiev¬ 
ously persuaded to devolve upon tlie a small body of public servants she has sent 
to India in her name, whom she nevkb calls to account fob what thev 
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do. The nation hears complaints from India, and forthwith the Secre¬ 
tary of State formally enquires of the men complained against, whether 
there is any ground for the discontent that is expressed. To a man, they answer 
“ No! ” and will, of course, so answer to the end of the chapter. And the stereo¬ 
typed despatch comes home from India with the customary assurance, “I 
have the honour to inform your Excellency, that everything is well! ” And so 
things have come at last to this pass, that a man would really seem to have only 
to leave India with the broad stamp of administrative failure upon him (as in the 
case of Sir Bartle Frere) to bo regarded in this country as a man of mark and 
a statesman, until in the course of his promotion, he is pitchforked into circum¬ 
stances in which ho plunges the nation into a Zulu, Afghan, and Basuto War. If 
England had the remotest understanding of current Indian history, she would 
Ijave known that Sir Bartle Frere left Calcutta in 1801-02, and Bombay in 1807, 
under so heavy an indictment for administrative folly, rashness, and moral 
cowardice, that he ought to have been relegated for the rest of his life into private 
obscurity. A similar man has come homo to-day in Sir Richard Temple, an em¬ 
bodiment of Indian civilianism in its worst peculiarities. It is idle to speak of 
these frightful personalities. These two men but yesterday, were both in the 
“ running” to bo mado Viceroys of India, and it is the positive duty of a publicist, 
as I conceive that duty, to tell the nation plainly tho true state of matters. 

I have suggested changes of a somewhat radical nature in the form of the 
Indian Government, from the Secretary of State downwards. Upon this head I 
may say, and do say frankly, that I do not feel the ground under my foot so sure 
as in the matters I have above spoken of. I take the initiative, because tho 
great mass of men are afraid of committing themselves to distinct projects of 
reform, from a care for their own reputation. My reputation must take care of 
itself. Some of the reforms I have suggested must, I think, commend themselves 
to most minds. England at this moment presents tho world with the strango 
spectacle of an ancient but numerically small people, attempting to rule 250,000,000 
of the human family—who have come under their government they hardly know 
how, and without the cost of a sixpence to them—without changing by a hair’s 
breadth or developing by an inch, the governmental institutions which have been 
evolved out of their own insular and peculiar history. Becauao England herself 
is ruled tolerably well upon the whole by a Parliament and a Cabinet which are 
perpetually changing,her statesmen are so hide-bound by precedents that they think 
the heavens would fall, if they appointed a permanent Secretary of State for India! 
And so, all through. It is against this crystallized folly that I earnestly protest. 
Because we did not see very well how to govern India from England, we have 
devolved our tremendous responsibilities upon a small regiment of men whom we 
call the Indian Civil Service. We permit no despotism at home, but are jealous 
almost to the point of disease of all Executive action, while we calmly hand over 
250,000,000 of people to the covenanted mercies of this handful of men —and never 
call them to account for what they do. Well: they have ruined the noblest 
dependency a nation ever possessed, and filled 250,000,000 of people, prince and 
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peasant alike, with deadly hatred of us and our rule the princes for the high¬ 
handed insolence and injustice with which the Bureaucracy treat them; the people 
for the abject misery to which we have reduced them. And the nation lives mean¬ 
while in a fool’s paradise called “ The Blessings of British Buie.” At all events, 
I have now “ delivered my own soul.” Let the nation see to it ere it is “ too 
late.” 

Believe me, my dear Sir Louis Mallet, yours very sincerely, 

E. KNIGHT. 

Postscript. —Since this letter was in type, I have read Mr. Caird’s note upon 
the administrative reforms required in India, and the reply of the Government of 
India thereto. It is gratifying to mo to find that Mr. Caird discerns the necessity 
of many of the reforms I have been insisting upon for years. The so-callc'’- 
reply of the Government of India is of the usual stereotyped order, a mass of sin¬ 
cere insincerity from beginning to end. Let mo instance the way in which it 
deals with Mr. Caird’s demand that the people should no longer be excluded from 
the higher grades of administrative appointments. “ We entirely agree,” they 
say, “with Mr. Caird. The British Parliament and Home Government have 
repeatedly ordered us to make this reform. We are ardently bent upon it our¬ 
selves; and we propose to admit Natives * gradually to one-sixth of the higher 
appointments,’ upon salaries ‘ somewhat lower ’ than arc paid to Indian Civilians." 
Observe the subtle virus of falsehood that runs through the statement. The 
“higher appointments ” may, in round figures, be estimated to be 250 in number. 
And one-sixth of these appointments, or forty in all, are “ gradually ” to be thrown 
open to Natives in the next twenty years ! This is the extent of their “entiro 
agreement with Mr. Caird ” and the measure of their loyalty to the “ orders ” of 
1882, repeated over and over again in the fifty years that have intervened. 
Every one in India knows well, that even this ridiculous concession has been 
wrung from them only by my own bitter and stinging remonstrances upon the sub¬ 
ject in the Calcutta Statesman, three or four years ago. They will never admit the 
Natives to high appointments as long as these sincere insincere professions 
are permitted to do duty in the room of actual performance of orders. 

Mr. Caird makes one heavy mistake. He suggests that weVhould permit the 
Land revenue to be redeemed. Tim suggestioAhas been often made in my time, 
and Lord Stanley (Earl of Derby) in 1858 gavo formal orders to permit it in 
Bengal. Sir Bartle Frere, advocate of every blunder that has ever been made, sup¬ 
ported it vehemently. I opposed it strenuously. Hhppily there are no “ funds ” 
amongst the land-holding classes to redeem the revenue, and there never can be, 
while money commands such immense interest as it does in India. The land 
revenue is our great sheet-anchor, and if we let it go our rule of India will end 
in a aataelysm. Mr. Caird has adopted my views almost as a whole, and I 
an* sure that I could convince him in a single half-hour’s conversation, that to 
follow his advice in this respect would be to strike the key-stone out of the arch 
on which alone a new and sound superstructure can be built. We must hold by 
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the land revenue as our one hope of redeeming India from its present condition, 
and permit no tampering with it whatover. Mr. Caird seems to think, and he has 
been indoctrinated with the idea, I suppose, by Indian Civilians, that a freehold 
title to land means that the Stato shall never impose a tax upon it. W by, I ask? 
Is my house not mine, nor ray horse, nor my carriage, because I have to pay a 
tax on them? Sir Bartle Frere and Sir Richard Temple have been the two 
leading authorities who have been preaching for twenty years that we shall 
never see successful finance in India, until we have got rid of the land and 
pledged the State never to impose a tax thereon. If these men had had their 
way, our position in India to-day would have been hopeless. Wo must hold 
by the land revenue to the last, for in nursing and developing it, and therein 
alone, lies all hope of redeeming the position. 


V. Postscript No. 2.—When I' 4 look back upon the last twenty years, and 
recal the many important measures which during that period I have pressed 
upon the attention of tho Government, often with passionate earnestness, but 
almost without fruit, and sec to-day how fatal has been the neglect of them. 
I cannot but feel bitterness against the men who have blindly administered 
that government. It required a long fight after the Mutiny and Rebellion, to get 
wha' were called our Resumption proceedings (in partiqular the Inam Act of 1851) 
finally abolished, and four years of persistent agitation to wring from the Civilian 
body a full concession to prince and peasant, of the ancient custom and right of 
adoption. The agitation in neither case would have been successful, but for the 
terrible emphasis given to both questions by tho evonts of 1857. 

Had an Imperial guarantee been but given to tho Indian debt in 1858, when, 
following Wingate’s footsteps, I showed its justice and necessity, there would 
have been no Indian debt at all to-day. Had the monstrous folly of giving away 
the finest tea districts of India, with a pledge never to impose a land-tax upon 
them, been treated as the insanity it was, how different would tho position of 
that great industry have been to-day, and the Government relations therewith ! 
Had a settled policy of Public Works expenditure but been adopted, a great 
Public Works Ledger opened, and the accounts of the department kept abso¬ 
lutely distinct from the ordinary revenues and expenditure, India would to-day 
have been covered with a network of railways. Had the Government but been 
wise enough to impose an export duty upon Indian cotton during tho American 
War, the ryots would have had no silver tires to their cart-wheels, but 
would have had the value of their fields doubled, by tramways and roadways all 
over them. Had the land revenue but been wisely administered and nursed, 
there would have been no wild land settlement of tho Central Provinces, with its 
mushroom landlords to rack-rent the peasantry, and confiscate their ocoupancy 
rights. Our treaties with the Native States would have been honestly and 
loyally revised, and railways sent in all directions through their territories, under 
subventions profitable to both them and us. Had cheap tramways been intro¬ 
duced, the crops of remote districts, instead of rotting in the fields, would have 
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gone to feed the starving millions of the Deccan and Mysore. Had the old 
Indian Army been preserved, as I earnestly advised, there would have been 
no Army problem to perplex us, but an expenditure of £10,000,000 or £12,000,000 
only, instead of £10,000,000 or £17,000,000, under the Horse Guards. There would 
have been no second Afghan War, with its £40,000,000 or £50,000,000 of expendi¬ 
ture, huge sacrifice of human life, and renewal of Afghan hatred; and no 
deliberate starving of the people to death in famine. Had the Legislature for¬ 
bidden the transfer, there would have been no ousting of old proprietors from 
their ancient homesteads. We should have had no improvident loans, no wild 
income-taxes, no licence duty oppressions, and no silver difficulty, with the 
ruin it has brought upon the Government and private interests alike. I cannot 
recal the many instances in which, with clear insight, I have warned the Indian 
Government of the mistakes it was making, to the conviction of every class 
except the Government itself, and look back upon the record of it all 
without feeling how stolid has been the incapacity of the Government, and 
how deep too often its guilt, as with this Afghan War, in which not only by 
public appeal, but with urgent private remonstrances, I strove to turn the actors 
therein, aside from their purpose. 


November 10. 


R. KNIGHT. 
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•FURTHER MEMO. ON INDIA. 

THE BENGAL LAND QUESTION. 

I <5ome now to a very important question—that of land in "Bengal 
and the great rent quarrel in the province between landlords 
and tenants. It is now generally known that while the land revenue 
is the one great source of income on which the State depends in 
India, Lord Cornwallis imprudently settled its amount in perpetuity 
throughout the lower provinces of Bengal, and that this “ permanent 
settlement,” as it is called, of the State demand was subsequently 
extended to a part of the upper provinces. The lower provinces of 
Bengal are the richest in India, consisting mainly of the groat 
deltaic plains whose fertility is renewed every year by the overflow 
of the great rivers that discharge their waters into the upper part 
of the Bay of Bengal. Happily, there is no possibility of “ exhausting 
the soil” in the deltas of the Gauges, the Brahmapootra, the 
Mahanuddy, and the Irrawaddy. The land is constantly re-fertilized 
by the silt which the rivers, in their overflow, annually deposit 
thereon. The population is very dense, but the soil is so productive 
that the lower provinces of Bengal and British Burmah export 
between them more than a million tons of rice, of the supply of 
which grain indeed, they have the monopoly of the world. The 
permanent settlement of the State share in the produce of the land 
was the first of the long* series of errors of which our impatience has 
been the parent. One-third only of the land is estimated to have 
been un<3er cultivation g,t the time when the permanent settlement 
was made; but as it was impossible to define the boundaries of the 
great zemindaree estates, the wastes have been encroached upon 
until there is not an acre of land in Lower Bengal that is not 
now claimed as private property by some one or other. The gross 
amount of the revenue at which Lord Cornwallis thus settled 
the State demand was a little over three millions sterling; while 
exact inquiry in the last few years, under the Road Cess Act, 
shows that the rental of the same lands, paid to-day to the private 
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landlords which the settlement has created, is, I believe, four or five 
times that amount. In other words, the “ permanent settlement ” 
of Lord Cornwallis has resulted in the growth of a “land¬ 
lord ” interest, of the middleman order, at ruinous cost to the State. 
As the land rose in value, the original holders from the State—the 
men with whom the settlement was made—leased it to others, and 
lived in idleness upon the margin between the State claim and the 
rental they got from the land. This process of sub-letting has gone 
to such extraordinary lengths, that when in 1873 I was preparing in 
the Bengal Secretariat the forms of the statistical returns that Sir 
George Campbell’s Road Cess Act necessitated, I had to go down 
as far as the letter M, in an alphabetical series of the “ middlemen ” 
who lay between the original holder on tho towjee list (official 
record) of 1792 and the actual cultivator of the soil in 1873. So 
rapidly and so enormously had the land risen in value, that in some 
districts, and in the short space of eighty years, no fewer than ten 
to twelve “middlemen” were living upon the margin of rental 
which Lord Cornwallis had so improvidently abandoned. This vast 
body of “ middlemen ” landlords thus live in idleness upon their 
share in the £10,000,000 or £12,000,000 of profit that lie between the 
State claim of £3,000,000 and the £15,000,000 of actual rental paid 
by the cultivator. Tho natural result has been incessant and bitter 
strife between the actual cultivator M, and the so-called landlord 
of whom he holds. It js this conflict that forms what is called “the 
rent difficulty ” in Bengal. I have for many years been tending to the 
belief that the difficulty admits but of one solution, and that in this, 
as in much else, we shall have to retrace our steps, and rebuild 
what Lord Cornwallis pulled down. Vast as the task of surveying 
Bengal may be, private interests in the soil are so complicated 
that every attempt to settle the strife by legislation, has been in¬ 
troduced only to be abandoned. True statesmanship suggests, I 
believe, the conversion of the whole “ middlemen ” class into mere 
holders of Government stock. They have divorced themselves from 
the land: and it would be wise, I think, to resume what was unwisely 
alienated, and redeem every interest in the soil, making the cul¬ 
tivator hold once more directly from the State. The survey would 
necessarily be a slow and laborious one, but so lhany obvious advan¬ 
tages would arise therefrom, both economic and political, that I 
believe it would be wise to look the step fairly in the face. 

If this rent quarrel admitted of any other solution that even 
looked' hopeful, the case might be otherwise. The difficulty 
exists, and grows constantly in magnitude, threatening us with an 
agrarian war; and so many political advantages would flow from the 
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conversion of the host of “ middlemenwe have created into “ State 
annuitants,” that I do not think the difficulty of the task should 
hinder our attempting it. It could not be done hastily, and we 
should ascertain at a very early stage of the experiment whether to 
persevere therein or not. I would take, therefore, a single pergun- 
nah or two, and ascertain by actual experiment how we succeeded. 
The State would once more bocome the owner of a revenue unwisely 
alienated from it, while we might reasonably count upon its steady 
growth. This rent quarrel in Bengal is one of the great running 
sores of our administration, and it may at any moment assume 
alarming proportions. We might leave some of the greater zemin- 
darees, such as that of Burdwan, untouched ; but I would certainly 
- try the experiment of retracing our steps in this difficulty, as I have 
already advised in tHe great matter of taking the revenue in kind. 
Whether the remedies I suggest should prove successful or not, they 
are remedies which face the difficulties to be met. It is nearly twenty 
years since I first avowed my conviction that we should have to 
retrace our steps in Bengal, and time has but strengthened a belief 
that first entered my mind in 1860 or, 1861. I repeat, em¬ 
phatically, that what we want in India is statesmanship; not 
accountant-ship, nor the art of book-keeping. 

It is necessary to bear constantly in mind that many of tho difficul¬ 
ties which now beset our administration of the land are “ economic ” 
rather than "agricultural ” questions. To deal wisely with this Bengal 
rent question, we should have a Commission composed of men who 
are familiar with economic disputes concerning the tenure of land, 
the fisc, national finance and currency, as well as with agriculture. 
The opportunities and resources in our hands in India are so 
numerous, so important, so wide-reaching, that it is an utter scandal 
to us that we should ever have permitted the silver difficulty, for 
instance, to arise. In the wise handling of the Bengal land ques¬ 
tion alo.ne, there lies a natural and immediate solution of the Ex¬ 
change or silver difficulty, and the great Public Works question. We 
want but the statesmanship to discern it. Let me show what I mean. 
It is admitted on all hands that the price of silver would certainly 
return to its normal value, were a demand of but £5,000,000 
sterling a year for the metal to fall upon the market for a few years, 
to absorb the abnormal supply which the operations of the German 
Government have thrust upon it. Now, one of the most urgent 
wants of India is capital. The ruinous rates of interest that prevail 
are occasioned by the great scarcity of such capital. Well, the 
Government should try the experiment of increasing it, by forcibly 
converting the "fixed ” capital sunk in the land of Bengal into 
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“floating" capital available for the purposes of trading enterprise, 
and as advances to the cultivator for improving the agriculture 
of the provinces. Let the Government boldly redeem but 
£5,000,000 sterling a year of the land from the hold of the non¬ 
improving middleman zemindar, paying him out in silver at so 
many years’ purchase of the rental. In the difficulties in which we 
stand, would it really not bo worth while to borrow £5,000,000 sterl¬ 
ing a year in London for three or four years, to try an experiment of 
such overwhelming magnitude and importance ? Let the State, I say, 
survey and redeem the lands of a single small district only, yielding 
a rental, say, of £250,000 a year, paying the middleman zemindar 
twenty years’ purchase for the same, or £5,000,000 sterling in silver. 

I do not think it would be necessary to pay anything like so much v . 
The value of ready money, loanable capital, is eo great in India that 
the zemindars would in all likelihood be glad to sell at fifteen years’ 
purchase. The ordinary interest on mortgage of real property in Cal¬ 
cutta is 12 per cent, per annum, while in the Mofussil (country 
districts), all over India, it runs from 25 per cent, up to 60 and even 
80 per cent. I cannot express the sense I have of the perfunctory 
incompetency of our administration. We stand surrounded by oppor¬ 
tunities for great statesmanlike measures, and our paralysis is abso¬ 
lute. Little better as rulers than the dumb idols in which the people 
put their trust, we have eyes, but see not; ears, but hear not; feet 
that walk not. What is to prevent the State putting an end at once 
to the silver difficulty in the simple way I now suggest, in addition 
to half a dozen other natural and obvious ways I have been pointing 
out for years ? Let the State buy up but a fraction of the middleman 
zemindar’s rights that were so unwisely created by our legislation, 
and we put an end at once to the rent difficulty over the area we 
redeem, while restoring silver with positive certainty to its normal 
value by the operation. 

The balance-sheet will at once show an improvement of £2,000,000 
or £3,000,000 sterling a year, while we force into circulation an amount 
of “ loanable capital,’’ the want of which is perhaps the chief eco¬ 
nomic want of the country at this moment. The moral effects of such 
a reform both upon the ryot cultivator and Jho middleman him¬ 
self could hardly be over-estimated. We bring back peace into the 
villages, good temper, and a hopeful spirit. The- State will never 
quarrel with the ryot over the rental, nor the ryot with the State ; 
while the curse of a middleman zemindar will perforce have to 
engage in active industry of some kind to employ his money. Now 
all* this may be done by our having the reasonable courage to borrow 
£5,000,000 a year in gold on the London Exchange for three, four, 
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or five years, on the security of real property in Bengal. Let us see 
how the operation would stand. I assume that the Government would 
give up the insanity of withholding the Imperial guarantee from the 
loan. It could then borrow £5,000,000 with ease at 3| per cent., 
the dividends amounting to £225,000 a year. Now, it could buy 
silver at present rates (4s. 4d. per ounce) for this sum to the extent of 
Rs.6,00,00,000. For this sum we could purchase in Bengal “ middle¬ 
man ” rights of Rs.40,00,000 a year. The operation, if continued, 
would rapidly raise the price of silver to its proper or normal value, 
when the State would have secured £400,000 a year rental, with an 
uncontested right to the unearned increment of the future, to meet 
a liability of £225,000 only. The profits of the step would thus be 
enormous, while they would be shared by zemindar, cultivator,trader, 
and State alike. It is abominable that this silver difficulty should 
have so long been permitted to endure, to the cruel injury of the 
traders, merchants, and creditors of India, the injury of the wholo 
mercantile world, and the bankruptcy of the Indian Exchequer, when 
half a dozen simple remedies lie in the hands of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment. We see only a j)art of the wrong, thte injustice, the ruin which 
the fall in silver has brought upon the nations, while our control of 
the Eastern exchanges and our possession of India, place half a dozen 
remedies in our hands. 

Finally, if the State will not do as I suggest, let it give legislative 
assistance to others to take up the work which is properly its own, and 
let a syndicate of great finance firms be invited to redeem a part of 
this “ wondrous estate ” we have in Bengal, with eyes too blind 
and sympathies too dull to be moved by its possession. Impossible as 
it seems to spare Mr. Gladstone from the direction of Home affairs, 
I could wish no grander close to his career than tho Viceroyship 
of India, for three or four years' concentration of his great powers on 
this all-important problem. I feel—I cannot but feel—that I have 
an insight into the possibilities and necessities of our position in 
India more nearly adequate to our responsibilities than any one I am 
acquainted with; and if this is vanity or egotism—which I do 
not think it is—I ask to be forgiven for its display. To conclude : 
we want bold, original statesmanship in India—men who are 
economists, financiers, and statesmen—masters of the great prin¬ 
ciples of scientific agriculture, a successful fisc, and wise finance. 
We have had nothing but book-keepers hitherto, and India i3 dying 
under the hands of mere accountants and clerks, “having the 
honour to be” everything, but what the condition of the land 
demands. 

It would be impossible at this distance of time to subvert the 
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Permanent Settlement without shaking the faith of the people in 
our integrity as rulers ; but we may buy up the rights created there¬ 
under with nothing but advantage to all classes interested therein. 
I have said enough probably to show the overwhelming magnitude 
of the question to the State; and if it is not prepared or not willing 
to move therein itself, I very seriously suggest that the position of 
affairs should be laid before a great syndicate of financiers, like the 
Kothschilds, Barings, Huths, and Goschens. Despairing of Mr. 
Gladstone’s undertaking the task, who could be so fit as Mr. Goschen 
himself to direct the measures that would be required to make 
Bengal the basis of a great scheme for redeeming the whole financial 
position of the empire ? I repeat the statement, that never had any 
Government such complete control over the future of a country- 
as we have over the fortunes of 250,000,000 of people who own our 
supremacy in India. The time has come when to delay the task of 
their redemption means that we shamefully abnegate our duties, and 
become mere selfish usurpers of a power that we refuse to exercise 
on behalf of the people whom we have pauperized and destroyed. 


' GUANOES IN THE FORM OF GOVERNMENT. 

■ If we desire to rule India wisely, we must cease the practice 
of perpetually changing the Secretary of State, putting men like 
Lord Cranbrook into the appointment, not because they are fit for 
it, but because the convenience of party suggests the arrangement. 
Dare any man amongst us lay his hand upon his heart, and declare 
it to be his belief that Mr. Gathorne Hardy possessed any one of the 
qualities that the rule of 250,000,000 of people should lead us to 
search for, “ as with candles ?” The immodiate result of putting 
him into the appointment, was his instant acquiescence in the 
Afghan War. Who can believe that Lord Dqrby would have sanc¬ 
tioned that war, the late Lord Lawrence, or the Duke of Argyll ? We 
govern India almost upon the open principle that any one will do to 
be Secretary at the India Office. At this moment, there is a general 
feeling that Lord Hartington is too good for the appointment, 
that he is thrown away in fact upon the India Office, and there is a 
tacit, though unavowed, hope that an early reshuffling of the cards will 
give him some post in the Ministry more attractive and more efficient 
from a party point of view. I appeal with deep earnestness to all 
parties,, in the country, whether what I say is not as true as it is 
mournful and discreditable to us as a people. Are we likely to ad- 
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minister the momentous trust in our hands successfully, while ani¬ 
mated by a spirit like this ? We sink to the level of mere usurpers 
in India, unless we are prepared to consecrate to the service of its 
people the highest powers which English statesmanship can produce. 
The Secretary of State of India should certainly cease to be a 
“ party ” man. He should be like Saul, head and shoulders taller 
than the ruck of the professional politicians whose one purpose in 
political life is the advancement of themselves. In everything but 
ability, in every moral fibre of his nature, the Indian Secretary 
should be the negation of that embodiment of sinister ambition 
which the career of the Earl of Beaconsfield exemplifies. 

As there would bo a danger, however, of a permanent Secretary 
of State becoming too strong both for the Ministry and the Par¬ 
liament, it would be advisable, I believe, that there should be 
a standing Parliamentary Committee appointed for the oversight 
of Indian affairs. The Committee should not be a very large one, 
and might be composed of six members, three from each House, 
to whom all the proceedings of the India Office should be regularly 
submitted, viithout reserve of any hind upon any pretext whatever. 
Without some check of this kind, a permanent Secretary of State 
might probably become too powerful for the Ministry and the 
Parliament. It might therefore be wise to appoint a permanent 
Parliamentary Committee, to which all proceedings whatever of the 
India Office were submitted without reserve. Were such a Com¬ 
mittee chosen from the few men in the two Houses who really know 
India, and were the proceedings of the India Office regularly 
submitted to their inspection, they would constitute an efficient 
“audit” of Indian affairs. They should have power to call for 
the most confidential, the most secret documents; and it would be 
their duty to bring before Parliament, and openly oppose therein, 
proceedings which they did not approve. They should have no 
power to do more than “ report ” to Parliament, and to lay bare be¬ 
fore it the true character of our proceedings, that the nation might 
not be deceived and misled, as it now is, at all points concerning 
India. Such a Committee would be the “ eye ” of Parliament over all 
that was being done by the Indian Government. In tho course of a very 
few years, tho members who had been on this permanent Committee 
would know all that it is essential for Parliament to know con¬ 
cerning the details of our administration. Tho occasions would not 
be numerous whhn they would find it necessary to “ report ” at all; 
while their support of the Secretary for India in Parliament itself, 
would be a guarantee of the propriety and wisdom of his pro- 
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ceedings, as the Committee should , of course, be selected without 

And this great change in the character of the Secretaryship 
should be attended by a change of equal moment in the In¬ 
dian Council. As now constituted, that Council is powerless for 
any good purpose. It has degenerated into a sort of outwork for 
defending the existing order of things in India, and for arresting all 
reform in our rule of that country. While the Council as*now consti¬ 
tuted is maintained, it will simply obstruct every reform that 
does not recommend itself to the conventional views and prejudices 
of its Civilian members. It should be done away with. It has be¬ 
come something very unpleasantly like a device for increasing the 
retiring allowances of men who have all their lives drawn immense 
allowances in India and amassed fortunes in that country, and to whom 
it is intensely pleasani to have their pension ’of £1,000 a year 
augmented by another £1,200 at the cost of the people of India, 
upon the pretext that they are earning this extra allowance by still 
devoting themselves to the service of that country. The English 
official members of the Council arc allowed no such right, but 
draw only their Council allowances. Is it too much to expect 
that men who, upon the strength of their twenty-five years 5 
service in India, are in receipt of very handsome pensions 
from its people, should on their retirement become an honorary 
Council for Her Majesty’s Secretary of State ? There is something 
degradingly selfish in our every arrangement concerning India. It 
is thought to be a great honour for Hei* Majesty to appoint the most 
distinguished of our public men at home to her Privy Council, 
without pay of any kind for the service required of them. Why 
should it be necessary to pay Her Majesty’s Council of India, 
already handsomely provided for by the State, an extra salary of 
£1,200 a year simply for advising Her Majesty’s Secretary of State an 
hour or two a week upon the conduct of its affairs ? Let the Secre¬ 
tary of State be permanent, and let the Indian Council be an 
honorary body composed of retired Indians of all classes, with a 
reputation for ability and high character, whether they are official 
or non-official. Any distinguished Indian judge, lawyer, or mer¬ 
chant should bo eligible thereto. Native gentlemen and Native 
princes might also be invited to sojourn in England, by the serious 
compliment of asking them to come here to advise Her Majesty 
■wha,t she must do for India to rule it wisely and wall. The Council 
of India should bo a kind of Privy Council which Her Majesty’s 
Secretary of State could summon, to advise with him in emer- 
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gencies such as must arise in a rule so strange as that of the Indian 
Empire. 

The only paid counsellors with which the Secretary of State 
should be hampered, should be his permanent under-secretaries—as 
at the Board of Trade—aud the departmental secretaries in the finan¬ 
cial, judicial, revenue, and other branches of the Administration. 
The Indian element should be kept in complete subordination, and 
^reat care shown in attracting original power of the highest order 
into the office of secretaries. What possible reforms can we - 
look for, from a body of Anglo-Indian Civilian secretaries, with 
an Anglo-Indian Council at their back, and another purely Anglo- 
Indian Council in Calcutta ? England won her Indian Empire 
by the force of English character, by men who had no Indian 
experience whatever, in the modern sense of the term ; and if she 
is to retain that empire, it will be not by the semi-Orientalized 
Indian official, but by the vigour and freshness, the conscience 
and intellectual force, of the Anglo-Saxon counsellors of the 
Queen. The old East India Company’s directors were a broader 
and abler body of rulers upon the wholo,' than the feeble Council 
we have set up in their room. The “ official ” bias was held in 
check in the former, by the strength of the mercantile element on 
the Board. Here, as in so much else concerning India, we should 
revert to ideas abandoned by us without sufficient forethought of 
what would follow. 


REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLIES IN INDIA. 

Another reform of tho utmost moment in our circumstances 
is the institution of something like Representative Assemblies in 
India. We are constantly told by the Civilian body that the time 
has not come for popular institutions in India. And the time never 
will come in the eyes of these gentlemen. What we want in India 
is—Light. The sebtecy with which the proceedings of the Go¬ 
vernment are guarded from public knowledge, is tho real cause of 
such crimes against, the people as the refusal to acknowledge the 
existence of famine in the North-west Provinces two years ago; 
of such counsels - of meanness and dishonour against the Native 
Princes, as were exemplified in the arrangements for the abolition of 
the Balt line; of such crime as the Afghan War, and the almost 
incredible falsehodfls by which it was brought about and justified. 
We want Representative Assemblies in India, with the power of 
compelling the Government to submit its proceedings honestly and 
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without reserve to their criticism. It is Light, more than all else, 
that is wanted to put an end to the Executive tyranny that is con¬ 
stantly shocking the moral sense not only of the people, hut of the 
great body of non-offieial Englishmen in the country. By depriving 
the educated Native population of all share in the administration of 
their own affairs, we strip them of that feeling of responsibility 
which the consciousness of power carries with it necessarily. What 
public opinion there is amongst them becomes mutinous : hostile to 
the Government because it is government; disloyal to the Crown, * 
and" penetrated with hatred of the very name of Englishmen. Until 
we associate the people in some way with our rule, and administer it 
in public, so that the purity of our counsels and aims may commend 
itself to every man’s reason and conscience, disaffection and hatred 
will accumulate on all hands against us, to bear its natural fruits in 
the final subversion of our rule, when it will deserve to fall for the 
selfishness, insincerity, and practical corruption which, constituted 
as human nature is, are the necessary fruits everywhere of irrespon¬ 
sible and secret rule. Of course, there are difficulties in the way of 
introducing Representative Assemblies into the country, but they 
are difficulties to be surmounted by honest purpose. Nothing could 
be worse, nothing more hopoless, than the present irresponsible and 
secret system. 


THE OATES OF PARLIAMENT. 

If England is ever to rule her vast dependency with more success 
than she has yet attained, we must make the appointment of Secretary 
of State for India a permanent one, independent of party altogether. 
Are we so bound hand and foot by traditions, that it is impossible for 
us to import a little “ common sense ” into the system by which we 
rule the destinies of 250,000,000 of the human race ? India is a 
study to absorb the undivided attention of the highest and noblest 
statesmanship England can produce; and we persuade ourselves 
that we do our duty towards this vast part of the human family, by 
a system that makes it impossible for their chief ruler ever to have 
more than a smattering and superficial acquaintance with his 
charge. At whatever cost, at whatever inconvenience to “ parties,” 
common sense tells us that the Secretary of State for India should 
be subject to removal from his office only under emergencies of the 
gravest order. A lifetime spent in the study of Indian affairs fn.il« 
to master them as they need to be mastered, while we adopt a 
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system under which the portfolio for India is constantly changing 
hands to meet the convenience of “ party ” necessities. Is it really 
impossible to find amongst our leading statesmen, a man gifted with 
talents and wisdom, and willing to consecrate both to this splendid ' 
trust as long as life and strength hold out for the work ? If Lord 
Hartington would not accept the position, I hope I may be pardoned 
for saying that the Earl of Derby seems to be marked out, by his 
freedom from party associations, his perfect judgment, and, long 
acquaintance with Indian affairs, as the very man to be Permanent 
Secretary for India, with a right to sit in the House of Commons as 
well as the Lords, whenever he deemed it necessary to address the 
Government and the country upon the affairs of its great dependency. 
We want original statesmanship here, as well as in India, to deal 
'rightly with a trust of such overwhelming magnitude. Let the 
Secretaryship for India become, I say, a permanent appointment, 
and instead of giving him an antiquated and nominal Council that 
does nothing, and never will do anything, give him any number of 
Secretaries ho requires, selected for their original powers and exact 
knowledge of India, of whom he may make a Council as often as he 
feels it necessary to concentrate the strength of the,India Office 
upon the perplexing problems ho has to deal with. The Civilian 
bureaucracy are ever telling us that India must not bo ruled from 
Downing Street, but by Simlah. Constitute the India Office aright, 
and do away with that costly and demoralized incubus at Simlah 
altogether. No light ever penetrates the recesses of the Simlah 
records, nor will any ever bo allowed to enter them, while the 
bureaucratic system lasts. India should be administered to-day 
from England, as every Indian bank and merchants 5 office in India is 
now ruled. Bring India close to the very doors of Parliament, and give 
a formal and settled allotment of time to the Secretary of State for 
India in both Houses, something to correspond with “ Government 
Nights, 5 ’ as they are called in the House. With India in its present 
condition, arrangements should be made to bring it closer to 
Parliament a great* deal than it now is, while divesting the con- 
sideration of its affairs of “ party 55 aspects altogether. The thing is 
quite possible, and*might be done at once. Lord Hartington’s 
Budget speech was a great and noble effort, and makes me regret 
keenly that fie isTikely to take no more than a passing interest in 
India. H.M. 5 s Secretary of State for India is an appointment yet 
to be conceived and created. If Mr. Gladstone could but find the time 
to consider this gleat need, we might then reconcile ourselves for 
good to his enforced abstention from the consideration of Indian 
affairs, 
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INDIA GOVERNED BY ENOLAND-NOT BY ANGLO-INDIANS. 

England lierself must administer India if our rule is to be of ad¬ 
vantage to the people and honour to ourselves. One would think it 
to be a truism to affirm that the mere handful of Englishmen in 
India have neither the original intellectual power, the earnest moral 
purpose, nor the special attainments fairly to represent the nation. 
No error could be more fatal than the prevailing one that the Indian 
Civil Service may be regarded as an epitome and reflection of the 
English nation. They are nothing of the kind. The Service is re¬ 
cruited, and ever has been so, by a succession of youngsters who 
leave the mother country with their character yet unformed, while 
that character is developed under peculiar and very unfriendly cir¬ 
cumstances. Par too much has ever been made of the worth and 
the necessity of Indian experience. Valuable and necessary as it is, 
it would be desirable to dispense with it altogether, rather than 
abandon India to its uncontrolled guidance, as we now do. Pew 
Englishmen pass many years in India without demoralization of 
some kind or other, and if the choice lay between abandoning India 
altogether to the “ covenanted mercies ” of the Civil Service, and 
the assumption of its direct rule by Parliament, we should do well 
to elect the latter. Our present bureaucratic rule of India by a 
handful of semi-Orientalized Englishmen has broken down, as 
we might have foreseen it would, and the time has come 'when, by 
the miracle of the telegraphic wire, England should herself rule 
India in the strength of her own corporate national life and attain¬ 
ments. It is here, and not in India, that the intellectual power, the 
moral purpose, and the special qualifications of the English nation 
for empire are to be found. India lies outside the English nation, 
and when men talk of the blessings of “ British rule,” what they 
really mean is the freedom from outside aggression, which the 
material strength of the nation has secured to India, plus the more 
than doubtful advantage of having its affairs administered by a hand¬ 
ful Of Englishmen who are no true reflection of the national strength, 
wisdom, and virtue, but a poor and deteriorated and unflattering 
epitome of all. 

When I look steadily at this great country, in the colossal 
grandeur of its strength, the achievements of its men of science, 
the enterprise of its merchants, its massive wealth, and the moral 
purpose and enthusiasm of which it is capable, I cannot doubt that 
England is worthy to rule the great dependency confided to her care 
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in Asia. But it is a pure trick of the imagination that invests the 
Anglo-Indian Civil Service with these qualifications. Wero it a 
reality, we might well despair of our so-called “ mission ” in presence 
of its total failure. The truth is, wo are ruling India independently 
of the English nation altogether. We have been persuaded into the 
belief that the only rule possible to us as a people, is the selection of 
twenty, thirty, or forty English lads every year as recruits to be 
drafted into the narrow regimental bureaucracy to which we have 
absolutely abandoned the task, upon the strength of their own in¬ 
terested assurances that this is the only way in which the nation can 
rule it. We simultaneously permit this small bureaucracy to keep 
their proceedings secret from us, whenever they deem it inconvenient 
' to. disclose them. We permit them even to make war, and to depose 
Princes, and to rule with complete irresponsibility the 250,000,000 
of people whose affairs we nevertheless admit are administered by us 
as “ trust ” only. Can we wonder that the mere handful of 
men to whom we thus entrust these vast responsibilities upon their 
own assurance that they, and they only, can discharge them aright, 
should have made a fiasco of our rule ? At this moment, we cannot 
point to a single man in the whole Indian bureaucracy who is dis¬ 
tinguished either in literature, or as a scholar, a scientist, jurist, or 
statesman. The latest efflorescence of the Service is represented to¬ 
day by Sir Richard Temple, who has left India with the hearty and 
honest contempt of all classes there, and comes home to speculate 
upon the chances of his being mistaken in this country for a statesman. 
Wonder is sometimes expressed that the Indian Services have pro¬ 
duced so few eminent men. Wo have to go back a generation of 
years to find the last of them, and even then they may be told off 
upon the fingers. We have no right to expect many eminent men 
to be produced by a body numerically so small, while the system in 
which they are brought up is fatal to ordinary minds. 

Instead of concentrating upon our Indian rule the vast moral 
and intellectual forces of the nation, we have made the task over to 
a covenanted regiment which we call the Indian Civil Service, 
which is numerically far too small to represent the intellectual 
and moral strength of the nation; while, by conferring absolute irre¬ 
sponsibility upon it under circumstances of constant temptation, we 
make its demoralization as certain as the fact of their incorporation. 
And so we have two Afghan wars within forty years, and I know not 
how many other warij, a terrible mutiny and rebellion, constantly 
recurring famine in which the people are suffered to die by mil¬ 
lions, and at last universal disaffection and disloyalty amongst the 
Princes, and abject misery amongst the people. It is because 

B B 
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England does not rule India, but has delegated her rule to a body of 
men who, as a whole, have but one thought and one care, namely, to 
get through their service as pleasantly as possible, with as little 
actual- residence in the country as they can, and as high pay and 
allowances, that our rule is a shameful failure. 


INDIAN EXPERIENCE. 

Now all this must come to an end, if our rule is to be redeemed 
from its present reproach. England must herself rule India in the 
future, girding herself up for the task with nobler purpose than she 
has shown in the past, and concentrating thereon all the intellectual 
power and moral strength she possesses. We have “Indian ex¬ 
perience ” enough, I should think, in all conscience, and have had 
“ Indian Commissions ” enough. All that is to be known of India 
is already known here in London, just as well as it is in India. 
Simlah has betrayed us vilely and unscrupulously, and will do so as 
long as we permit her Secretaries to play the nation false, and con¬ 
ceal therefrom the true character of their proceedings. There is not 
an economic, agricultural, administrative, social, or political question 
connected with India on which we cannot here in London concen¬ 
trate a hundred times the intellectual, moral, and special force that 
arc to be found in India,, while there is no poisonous official atmos¬ 
phere hero to mislead us. If we want Indian experience, we have it 
here in plenty, whenever we care to summon it into counsel; while 
we can bring it from any part of India in twenty days. For 
myself, I am sick to doath of the words, for they ordinarily mean 
that the most common-sense decisions in the way of action 
are to be postponed indefinitely, while the double-barrelled 
Civilian Council, sitting one half in Downing Street and the 
other half at Simlah, are playing out the theme with variations 
never to be exhausted. In place of these Councils, which 
are purely obstructive, nine times out of. ten, let the Secretary 
of State call the experts of the nation to his assistance when 
•he requires enlightenment, and sift the < counsels of “ Indian 
experience ” thereby. It is English economists, English specialists, 
English statesmen, English moralists, by whom we must rule 
India, and not by a half-Orientalized and more than half-de¬ 
moralized body of Anglo-Indian officials. Tekel is written pretty 
plainly upon their counsels, I think, in the light of the present 
state of matters in India. We want, undoubtedly, a great State De¬ 
partment of Agriculture, as Mr. Secretary Hume says, but it 
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must be from London that it is administered. Tlxo atmos¬ 
phere of India will choke any new department set up there. 
We want a department that shall represent England’s strength, 
to deal with the economic and agricultural difficulties that 
overwhelm us, and which Indian Civilianism has been fertile in 
producing, but has no power to solve: witness this fiasco 
of a Famine Commission, that might as well never have been 
assembled at all. Had that Commission consisted of English experts, 
assembled in London, with power to call “ Indian experience ” to 
its aid—which, in this case, would havo meant turning Sir John 
Strachey, Sir Richard Temple, and Sir George Oouper inside out 
—we should have had, long ere this, a Report that would have 
settled for all time the way in which these calamities should be 
encountered. I believe it to be essential to reform, that whatever 
measures are decided upon, should be inaugurated and conducted 
in London, the Calcutta Departments being allowed no interference 
with them whatever. And we should generalize this reform, 
and begin for the first time to rulo India with the full intellectual 
strength of the English people, instead of the decrepit machinery 
we have set up in India, and left to the devices of bureaucratic 
skill. 

I can well understand that many who have been accustomed to 
hear the Indian Civil Service highly spoken of—I myself havo so 
spoken of it constantly—will find it hard to believe that my present 
condemnation of it is not too severe. But things move rapidly in 
India. In the last four years, we have seen the crime of this Afghan 
War perpetrated, with its attendant circumstances of falsehood 
and dishonour; the unscrupulousness of the Sim !ah departments in 
their proceedings towards Native prince and peasant alike; and the 
systematic deception they have practised upon Parliament in every 
branch of the administration. It is necessary to remember,moreover, 
that it is less of the ordinary ranks of the Civil service that I speak 
than of the heads of departments, the clique which constitutes the 
Government. The Administration seem to have lost all sense of 
decency and honour in their treatment of the Native Princes, and of 
common humanity in their treatment of the people. Wantonly en¬ 
gaging in war, they have cruelly neglected famine and pestilence at 
home. Their finan"ce*has been marked by dishonour, trickery, and 
falsehood; while the instinct of danger has led them to disarm the 
people and to gag the press. We have marched far in the last four 
years in India, and the demoralization has become complete. The 
people of this country can form no just idea, I believe, of what our 
government of India has come to be. Let me give an illustration 
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or two of what has come to be its ordinary morale. Suppose that 
one of the morning papers, say the Times, suddenly surprised the 
country by preferring in its leading columns specific and very grave 
• charges against the Superintendent of Portsmouth Dockyard. The 
article, wo shall suppose, bears- unmistakable evidence that it has 
been written, or its facts supplied, by an official on the Superinten¬ 
dent's staff, and that every ono in the Dockyard knows that the 
article must have been written by the Deputy Superintendent. The 
indictment is of a very grave order, as in addition to other offences, 
the Superintendent is charged with deliberately permitting material 
and work of a scandalous order to be put into the ironclads to which 
the national defence is entrusted. The charges are known to bo 
true iu the Dockyard itself, aud the fact that the Deputy Superin¬ 
tendent had privately remonstrated in vain witli his chief, and that 
there was nothing left to him bnt to acquiesce quietly in what was 
going on, or attempt to awaken public attention to the true 
state of matters. Tlio article appears ; and, instead of the Ad¬ 
miralty ordering an instant inquiry into the facts, the Superinten¬ 
dent is permitted to send a circular order to his staff, requiring every 
member thereof, on pain of the Admiralty displeasure, to say whether 
ho is the author of the obnoxious article. The Deputy Superinten¬ 
dent refuses to reply to the inquiry, and very properly refers tho 
Superintendent to tho editor of the paper. He simultaneously, 
however, writes privately to one of the Lords of the Admiralty, 
avowing himself to bo the writer, and explaining that no other 
course was open to him, as his private remonstrances had been ig¬ 
nored, and his object was to force the Government to call a 
Court of Inquiry into the charges, befdre which he might appear to 
give evidence. Tho charges are true, and are known to be true, but 
the Superintendent is a “ good fellow,” and has done every member 
of tho Admiralty Board a service of some kind or other, by appoint¬ 
ing his nephews or dependents to subordinate posts in the yard. 
There is no Parliament, let me suppose, to compel the inquiry, and 
tho Lords of the Admiralty, taking advantage of tho fact, send a 
letter of fierce reprimand to the Deputy, removing him from his 
appointment, aud suspending him from all'public employ. And 
there the matter ends ; but the Superintendent is told to hang on 
till the scandal blows over, and then ask permission to retire upon 
bis pension, which is granted him as a matter of course, Her 
Majesty tho Queen being advised immediately afterwards to con¬ 
fer a decoration and title upon him for his* long and valuable 
services. 

Now, incredible as such a story must seem to the people of this 
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country, this supposititious case is au pied de lettre, the course which 
the Government of India has taken in the last three years, in connec¬ 
tion with the great Survey Department of India. It is hard to say 
whether the Public Works Department, or the Trigonometrical 
Survey Department of India, under Major-General Thuillier, has 
been the more scandalously wasteful. Any properly constituted 
inquiry whatever into the administration of the Indian Survey 
Department would show, on the evidence of its own officers, how 
utterly scandalous was General Thuillier’s long administration. The 
Deputy Superintendent of the Department (Lieut.-Colonel John Mac- 
• donald, now at Poonah) finding it impossible to effect any reform 
by private remonstrance, wrote at last, at my desire, two or throe 
leading articles on the subject, which I published in the Friend of 
India in 1876. The articles were written at my own suggestion and 
request, and were published as editorials by me, in the liopo of com¬ 
pelling the Government to institute the sorely neede^nquiry. The 
administration of the department had for voars been not only 
wasteful to the extent of millions storling, But demoralizing and 
ruinous at the same time to the department itself. General 
Thuillier was charged in the articles with deliberately passing false 
survey work against the remonstrances of his own Deputy; and with 
the publication of survey maps that were pure fudge. At the time 
when these charges appeared against him in the Friend of India, 
there were positively three separate and costly surveys going 
on in the single district of Midnapore, when one only ought to have 
been prosecuted. As might have been expected under such a regime, 
work was being passed that ought to have gone into the fire. Now, 
I made every effort at the time (including a direct personal remon¬ 
strance on the subject with Sir John Strachey himself) to get an 
inquiry instituted; but General Thuillier belonged to what is known 
as the Simlah clique, and my efforts were useless. I even tried to 
force an inquiry in the High Court, by inviting General Thuillier to 
proceed against the Friend of India for libel. But it was in vain. 
There is no Parliament in India, and they know it well; and no 
public opinion that any of them caro for. Every ono knew the 
general truth of the charges, and that the Government did not dare 
to open the inquiry which I persistently demanded. My colleagues 
and I wrote as pointedly as we possibly could on the subject, 
but in vain. Colonel Macdonald was ruined and degraded, while 
General Thuillier was permitted to retire upon a large pension, 
after years of very gross maladministration. He has cost the 
people of India millions of money worse than misspent. It 
is frightfully personal, no doubt, to write in this way; but how 
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to write in any other, to throw a just light upon what our 
government of India has been of late years, I frankly do not know. 
It is not that the men who form the Government are worse than 
other men; it is that power without responsibility degenerates 
everywhere into unserupulousness, when there is but a short 
step between it and actual corruption. 

The people of this country can form no adequate idea of the 
utter defiance of opinion with which Indian officials of the ordinary 
type administer the affairs of our dependency. Counsels that in 
England no one would daro to name, are unhesitatingly put for¬ 
ward in India in the secrecy of the official Bureaus; as, for instance, 
the gross insult that was offered to Sir Salar Jung at the Delhi 
Assembly. The man of greatest mark and consideration at that 
Assembly was Salar Jung, but the Indian Foreign Office had re¬ 
solved to snu^Jiim before all the Princes of the Empire, and they 
dared make Lord Lytton present him with one of the twopenny- 
halfpenny silver medals that were given to everybody and nobody 
on the occasion, telling him that he—the one Native Prince to 
whom the nation owes more than all others put together—had 
really been forgotten in the Viceroy’s distribution of the gold 
ones. The insult was as gross as it was keenly felt, and I ask 
earnestly is conduct of this order to bo tolerated, because it is 
a far cry to India ? At present, all idea of national accountability 
for what is done in tho secrecy of tho official Bureaus is contemptu¬ 
ously laughed to scorn, because there is no public opinion in 
India sufficiently strong to hold them in check. As the result it is 
the general national character, and that only, that prevents our 
rule degenerating into an unscrupulous and absoluto despotism 
of mere officials. The first Native Prince in India is dirt beneath 
the feet of the Secretary of tho Simlah Foreign Office, and woe to 
tho unhappy Prince who forgets the fact. Let Parliament bring 
but one of these offenders to its Bar, and the evil will be broken for 
all time. 


CYNICAL CONTEMPT OF THE PEOPLE. 

One of the most unhappy features of the .administration is the 
almost cynical indifference of its members to Native sentiment 
and feeling. We have come to treat the people exactly as though 
they were stocks and stones, strangers to the passions, hopes, and 
fears that agitate ourselves. About three years ago, a hot-tempered 
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Irish lawyer, who was acting Judge for a few months on the Bench 
of the High Court of Calcutta, created a great scandal in the city 
by his conduct of the trial of an unfortunate young Bengalee 
banker, whom he had, with a great stretch of propriety, directed 
to be indicted for forgery and perjury, alleged s to have been com¬ 
mitted by the young man in the Small Causes Court. Janokey 
Nath Roy, the young man in question, belonged to the well-known 
family of tho Roys at Dacca, who carry on business as bankers and 
zemindars both there and at Calcutta. The young man was well 
educated, and highly thought of by his English and native masters. 
He had been made a Justice of the Peace, and was distinguishing 
himself by the energy with which he was promoting the educa- 
tipnal and social advancement of his community. 

In sueing a spendthrift and unscrupulous debtor in the Small 
Causes Court, upon certain promissory notes that were long over¬ 
due, the young man had rashly sworn to an incident Connected with 
their execution, into which tho most upright witness might have 
been betrayed without conscious wrong-doing. The incident, it 
was allowed, had no bearing upon tho merits'of the case; but the 
lawyer on the other side, seeing the mistake into which the young 
man’s memory had betrayed him, led him on to swear very 
positively to his error. The defence was that the promissory notes 
were “ forgeries; ” and now that the plaintiff had innocently sworn 
falsely to an incident connected with their execution, the debtor 
threatened him with a criminal indictment for perjury if he did 
not pay him a lakh of rupees; and in spite of the too late repent¬ 
ance of the man for the conspiracy into which he had entered, 
the young man, Janokey, had formally to stand his trial in the 
High Court upon an indictment that charged him with “forg¬ 
ing” the notes in question, and then perjuring himself to sus¬ 
tain his suit. The evidenco made it so clear that the notes 
were truthful, that the indictment on that count had to be 
abandoned, when all that the interests of justice could pos¬ 
sibly require was that the Judge should have gravely warned 
the young man before him of the great rashness of which he had 
been guilty, in swearing hastily to an incident as to which, as he 
now himself knew, he had been in error. Had it been a young 
Englishman who ’ was in the dock, or a judge of the most 
ordinary fitness on the bench, this would have been the end of 
the trial. s 

But Acting Justice Kennedy had lashed himself into the belief, 
or affected belief, that the young man had a natural taste for perjury 
for its own sake, and should be made an example of. There was 
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something unpleasantly like malignity in the way in which he con¬ 
ducted the trial, bearing down every reasonable and ordinarily 
charitable suggestion of the defence, and utterly ignoring the high 
testimony brought forward to the purity and excellence of the 
young man’s character. He was determined not to let him escape, 
and charged the jury with the utmost unfairness, after changing the 
whole character of the indictment at the close of the trial, to give 
his proceedings even the semblance of propriety. The jury were 
absent for some time, and at last came into court late in the evening 
with a special verdict; the prisoner was guilty, they said, of giving 
false evidence, but “without intention. This, of course, was a verdict' 
of acquittal. But it was late; great confusion and noise prevailed, 
and the Clerk of the Court caught only the first word “ guilty,” from 
the foreman of the jury; the prisoner’s counsel doing the same. Late 
as it was, the Judge rose in a moment, 'and in a few passionate and 
most untruthful words, sentenced the young man to three months’ 
imprisonment with hard labour. It was a sentence of civil death to 
a man in his position of life; and when his Counsel rose next morn¬ 
ing in court, with affidavits in his hand showing that the verdict 
had been wrongly recorded (the foreman of the jury corroborating 
tho statement), our Judge bounced off the bench in a rage, and 
refused to hear him. 

The case was so disgraceful that I took it up warmly in the States¬ 
man (Calcutta). But the young man had to go to gaol as a convict, 
and in spite of every appeal to the Civilian Government standing in 
Her Majesty’s p>lace to undo the wrong, so total is the want of sym¬ 
pathy with the Native, so cynical the indifference to their sufferings, 
that no redress could bo obtained. Had Janokey been a young 
English merchant, the whole country would have been in an uproar, 
and his gaol broken open; but being a Native, no enthusiasm was 
possible in his behalf. I persistently demanded a reversal of the 
proceedings for weeks, when Mr. Secretary Mackenzie, of the Ben¬ 
gal Secretariat, at last assured me cynically that, for himself, he 
thought it better that any Native whatever, should “get three 
months” than that one of Her Majesty’s Judges should come to 
grief. And so the Civilian Government of India, representing Her 
Majesty , instead of opening the prison doors, preferred to sustain 
the Judge, after going through the farce of asking that Judge 
himself whether he had really done any wrong to the young man ! 
For consistency, they were obliged to follow th,e proceedings up bjf 
removing the young man from the Commission of the Peace; and 
after branding in this cruel manner as a convict, one of the most 
intelligent and hopeful young leaders of the Native Hindu com- 
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munity, they professed privately to him that he would be able to live 
it down by good conduct! 

And this is what our rule of India has come to be by our 
abdication of our responsibilities as a nation, and by devolving them 
upon a body of men, whom we never call to account for what they 
do. I could give instance upon instance of similar scandals under 
Sir Eichard Temple’s short administration in Bengal. So gross and 
incessant were the scandals of his rule, that all classes were ready 
to hoot him out of Calcutta when he accepted the transfer to 
Bombay. 
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CONFISCATION OR CONTRACT? 

THE LAND QUESTION, IRELAND, NOVEMBER, 1880. 

The landlords of Ireland have at last issued an appeal to the United Kingdom 
against the oppressions to which the English Parliament has subjected them since 
the Union. It is no longer Mr. Parnell and his followers only, who denounce the 
Union. The landlords of Ireland, by the united voice of a general Committee of 
more than 500 in number sitting in Dublin, and with three honorary secretaries 
and three honorary treasurers to find articulate speech for them, tell us that since 
the Union has deprived them of the power of holding the majority of Irishmen in 
restraint, “ by tho fear of civil war, there is little to induce them to reside in Ire¬ 
land ” at all (pp. 06, 37). In Ireland, they say, “ as in every other country in 
Europe 1 , and in England itself, there is an anti-social, or disaffected class.” Before 
the Union, the “ minority of high-spirited, and wealthy, and educated men,” whom 
they represent, knew very well how to keep this communistic canaille in order, 
while that pusillanimous England of ours, which has absorbed their powers, can 
think of nothing but legislation whenever agitation arises amongst them (p. 21). 
And some 500 of “ these high-spirited, wealthy, and educated ” noblemen and 
gentlemen do not hesitate to send forth these views to tho world as their contri¬ 
bution to the solution of the Irish Question. In so many words their recommen¬ 
dation is that we should blow the peasantry and their grievances into oblivion 
with a whiff of grapeshot. And this precious pamphlet is ushered into the world 
as the deliberate advice of the great body of Irish landlords. How much help 
the nation may hope to get from the counsels of the landlords in this crisis, is 
plain enough at last. Let the peasantry err as they may, it is pretty clear that 
a strong hand needs to be laid upon the landlords. 

And now for the general merits of their manifesto, otherwise. In the first 
place, then, these Irish nobility and gentry in a body, tell us boldly that the Irish 
peasantry have no grievance whatever. They have therefore no remedy to sug¬ 
gest but the bayonet, a whiff of grape-shot, which this pusillanimous England 
decidedly will not hear of. These 11 wealthy and educated ” gentlemen can tell 
you in a word the true cause of every trouble in Ireland. It is the “ weeping 
skies" that hang over it and “melancholy ocean/’ that surrounds it, on the one 
hand, and the cowardice of England on the other :— 

The evil to which Ireland is peculiarly subjected is the rise of agitation whenever the 
oountry is depressed, and the pusillanimous alarm of England whenever an Irish agitation 
rises. Instead of enforcing law, it begins to think of legislation. -It forgets that there are 
things whiah no legislation can effect in Ireland. No legislation can remove its western coasts 
from their proximity to the melancholy ocean.” No legislation can staunch the constant 
rainfall of its “ weeping skies.” 

Our educated, and wealthy, and high-spirited minority have therefore come to 
the conclusion that it is only the infernal climate of the island, and the infernal 
cowardice of its English rulers, that produce an Irish question at all. We ask 
seriously, whether it is not incredible that 500 Irish noblemen and gentlemen of 
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the highest rank in the kingdom should send forth a pamphlet of this order as 
their contribution to the Irish question ? 

Throughout the pamphlet is simply a passionate protest against every step that 
has been taken by the English Parliament to ameliorate the relations between the 
Irish landlord and his tenantry. It has been cbniiscation, pure and simple, 
throughout, and from beginning to end. The great legislative measure of 1860, 
“ known as Deasy's Act,” with its simple and equitable provisions, was never¬ 
theless, confiscation; Mr. Gladstone’s Act of 1870 downright robbery. Irish 
landlords, it seems, have never assertedthe right of eviction unfairly or capriciously 
(p. 20); at all events, never in late years. And what is the use of Mr. Dillon’s 
appealing at Clonmel to the landlordism of the past ? “ It is not with times gone 
by that we are dealing ; we are dealing with the present. It is only demoniacs 
who live among the tombs; it is only ghouls that feed upon the dead ” (p. 20-21). 
And yet, my brothers, it was English “ legislation,” not coercion, that put an end 
to this landlordism of the past, concerning all reference to which you are so sen¬ 
sitive and so indignant. And the presumption is that “ legislation,” and not coer¬ 
cion, is’tlie remedy still needed, in view of the very singular admissions you have 
allowed in the statement of your case. Thus, you tell us, at p. 25, that “the 
great bulk of Irish proprietors . . . residing on their own estates manage their 
own affairs, and being thrown into personal contact with the people, they under¬ 
stand their ways. It is not proprietors such as these that over-let or under-let 
their lands. They ash for moderate rents, and tliei-r tenantry arc satisfied, and their 
rents are punctually paid." 

Now, the italics are ours, and we pause. We ask the reader to look carefully 
at this statement, and to read it once more. We have here a precise and unqualified 
assurance, made in this grave crisis of affairs, by a great representative body 
of noblemen and gentlemen, with all the authority and earnestness they can give 
it, that the great bulk of Irish landlords are considerate and wise landlords, and 
that the result is that their tenantry are thoroughly contented, and their rents 
punctually paid. So then the great bulk of the Irish farmers are good and honest 
tenants, being made so by the considerate and wise conduct of their landlords. 
What then, is the answer to the enigma which the statement involves us in ? Let 
the reader note the solution of it 

Paradoxical as it may appear, the present crisis has arisen, not from the sevority, but 
from the leniency, of members of the landlord class. The pleat Absentee Proprietors, in 
consequence of their absence, have let their lands on terms so far below the letting value that 
their tenants are afraid of losing the advantages which they enjoy, and clamour for Fixity of 
Tenure. The Western Proprietors, on the other hand, with a similar easy good nature, havo 
permitted sub-letting and sub-division to such an injurious extent that families are settled 
upon plots of ground which ‘are utterly insufficient for the maintenance of human life, and 
these families demand that their misery should he rooted in the soil. 

So, then, it is the landlords, after all, who are the authors of the present 
state of matters, and the misery of the peasant is it seems an absolute fact. And 
coercion a whiff of grape-shot—is nevertheless^ the right remedy lor England to 
put into the landlord’s hands. To attempt to touch the evils of “ absenteeism,” 
or “ sub-letting ” at monstrous rentals, by legislation will be F.ngliah pusilla¬ 
nimity. The proper thing is a “ whiff of grape-shot " to end the misery of the 
peasantry. And 11 the sacred rights of contract,” in some way or other, shut us 
up, it seems, to this one remedy of “ grape-shot.” 

Ah ! my brothers—wealthy as you are, educated as you claim to be, and 
high-spirited as you t h i nk your counsels, they are an abhorrence to right-minded 
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men. The " absentee ” landlords’ sacred rights of contract! The “ sacred right " 
of demanding payment of rents after three years' failure of harvests, on penalty of 
eviction! If ever cause was ruined by its advocates, you have smitten your own 
cause down hopelessly. England will not resort to “ coercion," but with legis¬ 
lative purpose to heal and cure the evils you yourselves admit, and are too selfish 
even to pity. The landlords have no remedy to propose but violence. Them¬ 
selves admitting, nay, affirming, that it is bad landlordism, either in the shape of 
“ absenteeism " or want of thrift, that has produced the present misery of the 
tenantry, they nevertheless demand that the State shall maintain what they 
call the sacred rights of this landlordism against the peasant revolt. To expro¬ 
priate the landlord who has already divorced himself from the soil by never 
placing his foot thereon, but spending its substance in prodigal living in far 
countries, would be to violato the*Kacred rights of contract, would bo confisca¬ 
tion. If the tenantry of this absent lord fall into ruin under the blight of his 
rule, shoot them down if they rebel against him ; nay, if they but take counsel 
together how to escape from his hand. This is all the guidance that the flower 
of Irish chivalry can give to that English people whom, according to this mani¬ 
festo, they provide with their natural leaders—the warriors, orators, and states¬ 
men who make England great amongst the nations. Is it not just possible, 
that to substitute the State as landlord in room of an absentee and unthrifty 
proprietary, might be wiser, more humane, more Christian, more statesmanlike, 
than to mow thoir tenantry down with grape-shot ? The truth is this landlord 
manifesto, carefully looked into, is the strongest appeal yet made to tho nation 
to adopt Mr. Bright’s proposals in their integrity, and indeed, Mr. Parnell’s 
demand that “ private landlordism ” should be put an end to once for all, over 
wide districts of the country. For, while laying the misery of the tenantry entirely 
upon the Bhoulders of absentee and improvident landlords, tho pamphlet 
repudiates as impossible every suggestion whatever in the way of remedy. 
Fixity of tenure will not do, they say, for it is confiscation ; periodic re-valuation 
of rents will not do, for it is confiscation; the Ulster customs will not do, for 
they are confiscation; Compensation for eviction will not do, for it is confisca¬ 
tion. Nothing will do but tho maintenance of tilings as they are—absenteeism, 
bad landlordism and tenant misery and degradation—by a whiff of grape- 
shot. And it is the pusillanimity of this cowardly English people alone, that 
talks of legislation where coercion is the only proper remedy. The manifesto 
is a disgrace to the entire body of Irish landlords. Let tho Ministry heed them 
not, but go straight forward upon the linos of ameliorative legislation. If it 
must be so, let them boldly “ expropriate ” the landlords who have brought 
perennial misery upon their tenantry, and perpetual embarrassment upon the 
kingdom. Let the Government take every reasonable, step to compel obedience 
to the law, but let the coercion it must exercise be accompanied by strong 
and adequate legislation, regardless of the warriors, orators, and statesmen 
sitting in Dublin who have produced this precious manifesto upon the sacred 
rights of contract; in other words, the sacred right of the landlord to beggar and 
destroy the peasantry. 


The Editor. 
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[liy a Colonial Landlord.] 


Those who wish to understand the Irish land question should read that 
able and most interesting work, “ New Ireland ,” by A. M. Sullivan, 
M.P. In chapters xi. and xiv. ho shows the manner and character 
of certain Irish evictions, where hundreds of people who were 
paying their rents with regularity were turned out and their 
dwellings pulled down. While honest and industrious tenants ai*o 
thus evicted and ruined, we should not be surprised when we see 
them retaliating on their landlords. In these cases on the Scully 
estate the rent appears to have boon £3 5s. per acre, and the tenants 
must sign a lease binding thorn to pay the rent quarterly, and to 
have it always paid ono half year in advance. Tenants were also to 
pay all rates and taxes whatsoever, and to surrender their holdings 
on twenty-one days' notice, forfeiting, if evicted, all crops in the 
ground. Those refusing these terms must quit. In attempting to 
serve a notico of eviction, for refusal of lease, the tenants resisted 
the service, and a regular engagement ensued—two men wero 
killed, the landlord, Mr. Scully, was severely wounded, and he 
escaped with his life owing to a suit of chain armour, which caused 
the exclamation of an opponent, “ Arrah ! how could the villain be 
killed, when he wore a helmet, on his slodiach !” 

Mr. Fronde, in his able and characteristic article in tho Nine¬ 
teenth Century for September, ignores the fact that the Irish soil 
which was confiscated when the country was conquered by England, 
and granted to Court favourites, was tribal property. If England 
had protected the interests of the original occupants of the soil, as 
she has been compelled to do in New Zealand, where the land was 
also tribal property (as has been mentioned in a previous article) 
centuries of warfare and oppression would have been avoided. Even 
now, if Irish rents were fixed by arbitration for terms of thirty years, 
or so, it would ultimately bo highly beneficial to both parties. 
Another solution of the difficulty may be suggested, namely, the 
granting of leases in perpetuity, say at Griffith's valuation, the farms 
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being twenty acres or more, such leases to be forfeited by sub-division, 
or arrears of rent. TJiis would lessen the number of small holdings 
and insure better cultivation; the sale of the smaller farms would 
enable the tenants to emigrate. As the case stands, tenants have 
no inducement to improve, but just the reverse. Their position 
provents them from having any funds in reserve fora timo of dis¬ 
tress. In fact, the circumstance of any considerable amount being 
deposited in the Irish banks—say £30 on the average for each 
tenant—proves, to the satisfaction of certain persons, that rents are 
not too high ! If rents are not too high on small farms, why should 
the tenants require to come to Britain to earn money to pay the 
rent? No doubt the farms are too small, but the tenant’s interest 
therein being ignored, they can neither sell that interest nor emi¬ 
grate. 

Mr. Fronde says truly that the produce of the Irish soil could 
be doubled, but that result cannot be expected while the doubling 
of the produce by the. tenant’s outlay leads forthwith to the doubling 
of the rent. The more liberal tenure of the Ulster holdings is quite 
as much in favour of the landlords as the tenants. The Lord 
Chancellor of England has said that “ in tenant-right Ulster, since 
Arthur Young’s days, the rental has more than trebled, while in the 
other provinces it less than doubled.” William Stewart Trench, 
Esq., says : “ I am decidedly of opinion that tenant-right is practi¬ 
cally in favour of the landlord.” Mr. Bussell, another laud agent, 
says that “ rents are not lower where tenant-right exists.” My ex¬ 
perience leads to the conclusion that fixing the rents on Irish land 
by arbitration would not only give present satisfaction, but would 
result in a great increase of produce and of rental value. 

Mr.Froudo says the result of the passing of the “Compensation for 
Disturbance Bill” would have been that certain Irish tenants should 
not bo obliged to pay their rents for two years. Had the Bill passed, 
Irish landlords would still have had the same means of recovery that 
exists in Britain. Take as an illustration of tlio Irish farmer’s 
position, the facts mentioned in the Spectator of September 18th, by 
an English farmer of 1,200 acres (who is also a Yorkshire land-agent), 
about a district in Galway. He states: “I have no hesitation in 
saying that the value of the tenant’s outlay in money and labour ex¬ 
ceeds from three to six fold the unreclaimed value of the foe simple.” 
It is not unlikely that these tenants are now paying rent on their 
own improvements. If two disastrous seasons should disable them 
from paying their rents, Mr. Froude would hand over to the land¬ 
lords the tenant’s interest, which is of much greater value than the 
fee. Of course, such tenants are unable to contend with their land- 
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lords in the law courts. One would think that a temporary bar to 
eviction would be reasonable under the cwcumstances. If the 
mortgagee were to seize and hold the landlord’s property for a debt 
of one-twentieth of its value, he would say that circumstances alter 
cases. 

Mr. Froude says, quite correctly, that wo have unfitted the Irish 
peoplo for freedom, and that we have never given thorn a firm, just, 
and consistent Government. We have insisted on transferring to 
Ireland our laws and institutions without considering their suit¬ 
ability. Of Queen Elizabeth’s time he says : “ Ireland wanted first a 
vigorous police, and next some effective spiritual teaching.” The 
Irish have now a vigorous police, and they have in the past, paid 
for, but not received, “effective spiritual teaching.” The conquest 
t)f a country does not entitle the conquerors to impose their crood 
upon the vanquished. lie tells us further, that the legislation of 
that timo resulted in the slaughter of tons of thousands of men, wliilo 
tens of thousands of women and children crawled into the woods and 
perished of hunger. We learn also that after the downfall of tho Stuart 
dynasty, Irish industry was deliberately destroyed by Britain. A 
Navigation Act ended Irish shipping. Tho Woollen Act killed their 
manufactures. The intense injustice of these laws produced a 
natural animosity which united Protestant and Catholic against the 
common oppressor. Such legislation led to smuggling, and a 
general defiance of all law. Both the Irish Church and Government 
were on a corrupt foundation. 

It must be admitted that Protestant ascendancy has failed in 
Ireland. We have not yet tried the effect of equal laws, and 
the ascendancy of a righteous Government. We are told that 
obedience to the law should bo enforced. I submit that it is equally 
imperative that tho laws should bo just and equal. Even the Land 
Act of 1870 gives only seven years’ rent on eviction, but in the latest 
sale reported from Ulster, seven years’ rent would be only £6 13s., 
though the market value of the tenant-right is £16. The Irish 
people can see that such legislation is but an instalment of justice. 
I may repeat the fact that according to the evidence of landlords 
and agents before the Devon Commission, the average value of 
tenant-right in Ulster is £10 10s. per acre. Mr. Froude says that 
after 1798 the moral authority of tho Protestant gentry was almost 
extinguished. He thinks that Ireland had not enough of firo and 
sword at that time! He considers a Protestant ascendancy indis¬ 
pensable in Ireland, quite independent, it would appear, of its 
“moral authority.” The ascendancy of a Protestant Church in 
Ireland, which was a receptacle for clergy whom they dared not to 
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promote in England, confirmed the people in the Romish faith. The 
more liberal policy adopted towards the Romanists in Canada has 
resulted differently. Irishmen can forgive the Papal See for handing 
them over to England, but they cannot forgive the proscription of 
their faith by their conquerors. 

Mr. Gladstone is condemned for disestablishing the Irish Church 
and passing the Land Act, owing to Irish agitation. If there is'no 
agitation, it is alleged that there is no necessity for reform ; if there 
is agitation, no reform should be attempted while agitation con¬ 
tinues ! There is still too much cause for agitation in Ireland. The 
rack-rents claimed by many absentee landlords would be paralleled 
if wo were to hand over the soil of Ceylon or Mauritius to sup¬ 
porters of the British Government, and let such owners spend what 
they could exact from the cultivators of the soil where they pleased, 
without spending anything on tlieir property in improvements or 
otherwise. Without agitation we could not have had Catholic 
Emancipation, the Reform Act, the Ballot Act, the Irish Church 
and Land Acts, the Burials Act, nor the Repeal of the Corn Laws 
and Test Acts. Those who object to agitation should be ever 
ready to remove tho causes by which agitation is produced. If we 
put down agitation but refuse to grant reforms, we may expect 
rebellion, if not revoultion. The Land Laws of Britain are bad, and 
the Irish Land Laws are worse. A vast extent of British land is 
being deserted by the tenants, as they have been working it for 
years at a loss. A small Berkshire property was bought forty-two 
years since for £13,000, and was let for many years at a rent of 
£550. Being vacant for some years, it was sold recently for £6,500, 
and is now let at £250. It is admitted that a reduction of rent that 
would meet present requirements may leave no income to some 
landowners, but the fault rests with such owners or thoir prede¬ 
cessors who encumbered the property. British rents have risen 
23 per cent, during the last thirty years, but foroigu competition 
now demands a still greater reduction. 

The Irish Church was a scandal to religion and morality, and was 
dealt with accordingly. The Irish Laud Laws were partially re¬ 
formed, "but are not yet framed on equitable principles. Neither 
party can reasonably object to arbitration upon rent. The system 
too generally adopted in Ireland, of charging an' increased rent on 
tho higher value that arises from the tenants’ improvements, is most 
unjust. Some owners allow their tenants the benefit of their outlay 
for five years; others advance their rents forthwith. I have shown 
that Ulster tenants have thus increased tho rental value in 300 
years—some nineteen, others twenty-nine-fold. Some Irish owners 
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are reducing their rents to Griffith’s valuation. If this were gene* 
rally done, and leases were given in perpetuity on those terms, we 
might have peace and prosperity in Ireland. It would be still 
better if tenants who could pay 25 per cent, above that rate would 
thus be able to secure tlio fee in thirty-five years. If tho Irish 
people, who are so deficient in trading and manufacturing resources, 
were enabled, as peasant proprietors, to consume their own produce, 
instead of sending it abroad to pay tho rent, this change, together 
with the improved cultivation, would probably enablo Ireland to 
support double the present population. 

It is implied by Mr. Fronde that Mr. Gladstone does not under¬ 
stand Ireland. Thoso who do understand Ireland were astonished 
at Jnis knowledge of the Irish Land Question. The Land Act would 
have been much more beneficial to both parties but for tho obstruc¬ 
tion of the landlords. Mr. Walter, M.P., estimates the proportion 
of English rent that is due to the landlord’s expenditure at one- 
third. Mr. Caird estimates the landlord’s outlay at £15 out of £50 
in the capital value of the land. It is this one-third, or tho £15 out 
of £50 that many Irish landlords wish to appropriate. Mr. Caird, 
in speaking of Ireland, asks whether it “ can bo said that landlords 
generally have expended any capital in providing neccssai’y buildings 
on their farms ; in that respect there has been no change (since 
Arthur Young’s time), but as regards tho rout the advance has 
been enormous .” The Devon Commissioners, who were all laud- 
lords, say : “ It is admitted on all hands that, according to tho general 
practice in Ireland, the landlord builds neither a dwelling-house nor 
farm-steading, nor puts fences, gates, &c., into good order before ho 
lets to a tenant. The cases in which the landlord does any of thoso 
things are tho exceptions.” Wo find landlords writing in tho Times 
whose statements are just the reverse of these facts. Even where 
improvements by drainage or otherwise are effected by a State loan, 
tho tenant has usually to pay principal and interest, and is probably 
charged five per cent, iu perpetuity on said loan as an increased 
rent, after having repaid such loan with interest. Unfortunately, 
there is a persistent endeavour on the part of many landlords to 
reap where they have not sown. I have said, on the contemporary 
authority of the “ Montgomery Manuscripts,” that the original rent, 
under the Ulster settlement, was one shilling per acre. Irish, and 
especially Ulster tenants, had by their labour and outlay increased 
the rental value tenfqld, at the lowest estimate, by tho time that 
Griffith’s valuation was made. A noble landowner whose family 
experience goes back to the plantation of Ulster, estimates such 
increase in value at elevenfold in 250 years. There are extreme 
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demands by certain parties on both sides, but reasonable men can 
see their way to a settlement of Irish difficulties, provided that each 
party would submit to an equitable arrangement. The just rights 
of the landlords should be protected, and the results of the labour 
and outlay of the tenants as fully protected. If tho views of either 
party were thought unreasonable, arbitration should be the means of 
arriving at a fair rent. 

In dealing with Irish questions, we have allowed gross abuses to 
exist for centuries; and when dealt with, they were only partially 
removed. Tho Church Act, for instance, might have included the 
separation of the Theological Faculty from the Dublin University; 
while disestablishing the Irish Church. The Land Act, again, 
should have afforded equal protection to landlord and tenant. It is 
unequal laws which give rise to agitation and agrarian crime. I 
venture to say that fair and honourable dealing would produce as 
good results in Ireland as in other countries. The Irish people have 
many excellent qualities, but the antagonistic feelings of race and 
creed which we have too sedulously cultivated completely debar 
Protestant religious teaching amongst the Celtic population. 

The “ Portsmouth Custom ” on a Wexford estate affords free 
sale and gives tho tenants leases for thirty-one years and one life. 
Tenant-right on that estate is worth from ten to fourteen years! 
purchase on the rent, and there has been no eviction on this estate 
of 11,000 acres for thirty-seven years. Tho system affords security 
of tenure, froo sale, and moderate rents. The owner is much better 
off than where ordinary southern landlordism prevails. The country 
(as well as the landlords and tenants) suffers in consequence of bad 
land laws. I may give an Australian illustration of the benefits of 
ownership as compared with tenancy. A tenant of the Crown 
having held a tract of country there for twenty years, at a rent fixed 
by arbitration, and having doubled its rental value by improvement, 
bought the fee, and by a very moderate outlay, again doubled its 
rental value. Another Crown tenant who bought land of better 
quality upon his run, by a moderate outlay trebled the rental value. 
This work would not have been done but for the purchase of the fee. 
The result was beneficial to the public as well as to the individual. 
As most Irish proprietors have not the means of either holding their 
estates on fair terms, or of improving them. Parliament should pro¬ 
vide for the greatest good of the greatest number. It is the 
oommon practice to speak in disparagement of the Irish people, but 
Lord Desart, writing in the Times, says, “ The Irish peasantry are 
just and honest, and far from stupid.” As regards rents he proposes 
a revaluation to settle the rent. Mr. Dillon, M.P., has made a more 
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practical proposal on a small scale: in one case lie offers a lease of 
999 years at la. per acre above Griffith’s valuation. Another farm 
he offers for the same term at a rent to be fixed by arbitrators 
mutually appointed. Such proposals, if generally made, should 
lead to an amicable settlement of the Irish land question. 

It has been alleged that agricultural produce has increased in 
value since Griffith’s valuation was made. We know that the rental 
value of British land, which had increased 23 per cent, in thirty 
years, has quite lately declinod to a still greator extent. Many 
farms are now let at a reduction of 40 per cent., which does not 
indicate higher prices for produce. Not only are such prices lower, 
but both taxes and wages are higher. It is suggested for considera¬ 
tion whether Irish landlords, who are habitual absentees, should not 
pay all rates and taxes. Such owners, as they spend their rents 
abroad, give the transaction the aspect of a tribute paid by Ire¬ 
land to a foreign country. British, as well as Irish landlords, 
should anticipate political changes, and make terms while they can. 
The Disraeli radical extension of the suffrage points to manhood 
suffrage, which, in Victoria, has resulted in a land-tax of 20 per 
cent, on the rental value of estates worth more than £2,500. This 
tax has been imposed expressly for the purpose of “ bursting up ” 
the larger holdings, and the tax is to be increased if necessary. 
The result of our borough suffrage, as shown by the late inquiry, 
was that votes were sold for 6d. and a pot of beer! This seems to 
indicate the necessity for a suitable qualification for voters, as well 
as larger electoral areas. 

With reference to Griffith’s valuation. Sir Richard says r “ Having 
completed the valuation of Londonderry and Antrim, it corresponded 
very nearly with the rental of the London Companies, and of 
the large landowers, but was 25 or 40 per cent, under the 
rental of small proprietors; taking the average of the whole, the 
valuation proved to be about 25 per cent, under the gross 
rental of the countryIt may be reasonably alleged that the rents 
imposed by the larger holders should be the standard rather than 
the rack-rents exacted by the small owners. This valuation was 
made from 1832 to 1851, and therefore chiefly before the repeal of 
the Corn Laws. There was no such competition in those days as we 
now have with foreign produce, nor, as has been mentioned, were 
rates and taxes or wages nearly so high. Many owners are still 
satisfied with a rent .which does not exceed Griffith’s valuation, and 
this generally enables their tenants to live in comfort. 

The case of the Maories of New Zealand has been mentioned. 
They still feel aggrieved, and a commission which has just reported 
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on their claims has decided in their favour. They have kept up a 
passive resistance for some time, and the prisons are filled with them. 
An impartial inquiry may show that Irish tenants have also good 
grounds for complaint. The Orangemen of Ulster are disposed to 
claim a monopoly of loyalty and conservatism. I shall, therefore, 
give an extract from the speech of the Chairman of a late Orange 
meeting at Donacloney:— 

What does tenant-right practically mean in Ireland at the present time ? 
It means that the tenants’ money, the tenants’ skill, and the tenants' interest in 
the soil belong to and are violently taken possession of by the landlord. How ? 
you may ask. I will give you tho facts of the case, which are not disputed. The 
present custom on several estates in Ireland is to charge 5s. or 6s. per acre on a 
change of tenancy, or on the death of a father, who goes down to his grave com¬ 
mitting and commending his children to the mercy and love of God, and to the 
kindness and clemency of the landlord and all others. Terrible, however, to tell, 
the first act of many landlords is to put their hands into tho orphans’ pockets 
and thus become deliberate robbers. Now, what will this practice end in ? I 
answer—In the completo absorption and destruction of tenant-right, if, indeed, 
it does not end in a bloody grave and a fearful revolution, whose prime cause is 
tho unsatisfactory and unjust position of the land question. And yet those 
landlords (who are well known to us) come before the country at election times 
with the cry of tenant-right in their mouths, as if they were public benefactors. 
The defence of such a practice is as lame as it is wicked and unjust. 

To sum up the case : According to Sir R. Griffith, the rents im¬ 
posed by tho smaller owners were from 25 to 40 per cent, over his 
valuation, and also beyond the rents of the large proprietors. I find 
by “ Tuko’s Irish Distress and its Remedies,” that upon thirty-five 
small farms near Westport, a reduction of 40 per cent, on the rent 
would bring it to Griffith’s valuation. An English landlord com¬ 
plains that the offer of farms at a reduction of 15 to 50 per cent, on 
the rent docs not secure tenants. Taking three Australian sheep 
farms at random, I find the rent imposed by the State reduced by 
arbitration from £10,500 to £6,000. Either submitting the rent to 
arbitrators mutually appointed, accepting Griffith’s valuation, or 
selling the combined interest on joint account, would be infinitely 
better than the chronic warfare that exists'in Ireland. The land¬ 
lords might reasonably conclude that tenants who have at their own 
cost, increased the rental value tenfold, may fairly claim the benefit 
resulting from such outlay incurred in the future. Landlords who 
have exacted 30 per cent, beyond a fair rent* for thirty-five years 
have thus been paid the value of the fee besides the proper rent; 
but let that pass. We must not conclude that little was done by 
the Irish tenants in reclamation. We learn from “ Boate’s Natural 
History of Ireland,” and other sources, that after the devastating 
wars that followed the Conquest the country became a “ continuous 
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forest.” I have seen a heavy forest in America upon land that had 
been out of cultivation only forty years. It was a condition in 
leases in the valley of the Bann, in Ulster, at one time, that the 
tenants should bum wood, not peat, so as to clear away the forest. 
In some of our%olonies the cost of clearing forest land is from £8 
to £10 per acre; but after 250 years there would be nothing to 
show for this outlay. I condemn and detest the horrible murders 
and outrages that are perpetrated in connection with the Irish land 
agitation. The wickedness and folly is not confined, however, to 
one party. Landowners, by injustice and oppression, in too many 
cases, begin the quarrel. Then we have the Rev. Mr. Kane, 
Rector of Tullylish, proposing that for every agrarian murder a 
few priests or agitators shall be shot. The Rev. Dr. Craig, speaking 
in the Diocesan Synod in Dublin, expresses the hope that the 
“ time will soon come when a Protestant array will sweep disaffec¬ 
tion from the land.” At a recent meeting of landowners in Belfast, 
southern agitation was very strongly condemned, but there was no 
proposal as to the removal of the grievances which causes that 
agitation. As regards crime in the United Kingdom, tho Pall Mall 
Gazette says:— 

The proportion of the criminal classes, in and out of prison, taken together 
is about half as large in Ireland as in England and Wales. The proportion of 
convicts is considerably below one-half, and persons in places of punishment not 
much more than one-half. Moreover, while the proportion of inmates of reforma¬ 
tories is about the same, that of children in industrial schools is as 2fc in Ireland, 
to 1 in England and Wales, showing a prospect of still further diminution of 
crime in the next generation. As regards peculiar classes of crime we find that 
under the head of offences against property with violence, Scotland is about six 
times, England and Wales about 2.5 times as criminal as Ireland; and under the 
head of “ offences against morality ” the proportion is as 12 to 5 against Scotland. 
It is fair to add, in the category of manslaughter the proportion is as 7 to 5 
against Ireland, and in favour of Scotland; while under the one head of malicious 
injury to property it is nearly 5 to 1. Under the very general head of “ minor 
offences ” the figures are again favourable to Ireland in the proportion of 3 to 4 
as against Scotland. • 

The condemnation of the present Government by the leading 
agitators shows that oppression makes wise men mad. In conclu¬ 
sion, I correct a mistaken estimate in a former article of the capital 
on deposit in the bhnks of the United Kingdom, exclusive of cash 
and current accounts. I had reckoned the amount at £170,000,000, 
but find, by the Economist, that such deposits average £520,000,000. 
Mach of this capital could be most profitably used in developing 
the resources of the Irish soil. 


Cheltenham. 


Chaex.es Wilson. 
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MR. CAIRD AND THE GOVERNMENT OF 

INDIA. 

Thb silly optimism and blind credulity of public Home opinion in all 
matters relating to our Indian Empire are strikingly shown in the 
comments of the Press on the recently published correspondence 
between Mr. Caird and the Government of India. The late Govern¬ 
ment solicited Mr. Caird to act as one of the members of the Com¬ 
mission appointed to inquire into the phenomena of Indian Famines, 
and at the same time “ Lord Salisbury expressed his opinion that 
apart from his special duties as a member of the Commission, advan¬ 
tage to the Indian cultivator might be expected to result from his 
inquiries, and from the advice which he would be in a position to 
tender to Her Majesty’s Government.” Accordingly, on his return 
from India, Mr. Caird drew up for the information of the Secretary 
of State for India, a report on the “ Condition of India.” The obser¬ 
vations in this report fall under two heads—those which record facts, 
the results of Mr. Caird’s personal experience; and, secondly, 
suggestions for the removal of what Mr. Caird believes to be defects 
in our present system of governing India. Unhappily for • Mr. 
Caird, he is guilty of not believing that India is a country where 
infallible intelligence is occupied in ruling the best of all possible 
worlds j and the consequence has been that the press—London and 
Provincial—have fallen upon him as though he were a public male¬ 
factor. Appended to his report on the “ Condition of India,” is a 
criticism upon it by the Government of India. This criticism, as I 
shall show presently, is of the shallowest and feeblest character; 
and the very fact that it proceeded from the Government of India 
ought to have rendered the Press cautious in accepting its state¬ 
ments. It was certain that the Government of India would oppose 
a flat denial to both Mr. Caird’s facts and Mr. Caird’s suggestions, 
for the sufficient reason that to acquiesce in them was to write 
its own condemnation. No* one really anxious to learn the truth 
could have failed to perceive this; but then, unhappily, the very last 
thittg which the British public desires to know about India is 
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the truth. What they want are excuses which will enable them, 
without remorse of conscience, to shirk their responsibilities towards 
it, pictures of India which will not shatter into fragments the 
“ Fool’s Paradise,’’ which they have substituted for the reality. 
Hence a criticism, bearing the signatures of such signal champions of 
strict accuracy and unimpeachable facts as Lord Lytton and Sir 
John Strachey, is accepted as if it were a mathematical demon¬ 
stration. Hence, also, Mr. Caird is, as it were, “ collared ” by 
those faithful guardians of national self-complaisance, the editors of 
the daily journals, and hustled out of sight as a disorderly and 
obnoxious personage. 

If people would only consider for a moment, they would perceive 
thpt there is a very strong a priori argument why the statements of 
Indian “ pessimists ” are likely to contain a considerable measure of 
truth.. It is so clearly against the interests of the “pessimists” to 
insist upon them. Who are the men whom the Indian Government 
delights to honour—whom it rewards with lucrative appointments, 
with stars, crosses, pensions, public banquets, &c ? Assuredly not 
“pessimists.” The Indian official who points/out what is evil and 
what is amiss in our Government of India, does so at the almost 
certain ruin of his official prospects. Who, for example, are the 
men who have reaped a rich harvest out of the war in Afghanistan ? 
Are they those who fought against it from the beginning, who strove 
to the utmost of their power to save the nation from the sorrow, and 
the shame, and the blood-guiltiness inseparable from it, and whose 
prescience has been so completely justified by the event ? Not at all. 
The men who have profited by this huge and costly iniquity are the 
men,who aided in its perpetration, who either would not or could 
not see the consequences of the policy they were helping forward. 
The fact is that in our Indian Empire there is no profession which a 
man can adopt in which the risks are so small, and the returns so 
certain, as that of an “ official apologist.” These are the men whom 
the king delights to honour. And, on the other hand, there is no 
occupation so profitless—nay, so ruinous—as that of the so-called 
“pessimist.” Even when his predictions are verified it profitoth 
him nothing, because’what such a Government as ours in India 
detests above all things, is the independence of mind which origin¬ 
ally inspired them." 

Apart, however, from all personal considerations of this kind, 
if Englishmen did jiot wilfully shut their minds against the truth, 
they would perceive that nothing short of a perennial miracle could 
have preserved British rule in India from many and grievous 
defects. During the time we have been governing India, we have 

S 
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also been governing a variety of other countries. How stands the 
record of our rule in these ? The (now) United States found our 
rule so intolerable that, rather than submit to it, they freed them¬ 
selves, at the cost of a Jong and terrible war. The , Canadas were 
kept in a state of irritation just upon the verge of rebellion until, 
by giving them representative government, we gave up our “ med¬ 
dling and muddling.” In South Africa, British rule has been re¬ 
markable for nothing except a series of wars against the Kaffirs, 
which are not to be surpassed in the history of mankind for their 
utter injustice. And lastly, there is Ireland—that admirable illus¬ 
tration of British sagacity, justice, and humanity. But when we 
turn from the effects of British rule in all these countries to tko 
effects of British rule in India, we are required to believe that t}ie 
same people who have failed so signally in every other quarter of the 
globe, have in this one most difficult country achieved an unalloyed 
success. In India we have exhibited none of that harshness and 
rapacity which drove our American colonies to revolt ; in India we 
have shown none of that disregard of justice and mercy which marks 
our wars against the Kaffirs; in India we have entirely escaped 
from the blind selfishness, the unsympathetic stupidity which have 
characterised our dealings with the land and the peasantry of Ire¬ 
land. To ronder this astonishing miracle still more miraculous, the 
task which devolved upon us in India was as stupendous a one as 
the imagination could well conceive. We undertook, the inhabi¬ 
tants themselves remaining in a state of complete passivity, to 
bestow upon India laws, institutions, and national character, to 
transplant the life of the West to the land of the East, and thereby 
regenerate Hindostan. The means wo adopted for working out 
this tremendous revolution were as rude and futile as tho task itself 
was gigantic and complicated. They consisted in shipping annually 
from this country a certain number of young gentlemen delegated 
to govern tho people of India under the safe security of British 
bayonets. Successive generations of the young gentlemen thus 
shipped off, are good enough to assure us that they govern India 
exceedingly well; that, in truth, such governing capacity as theirs 
has never before been witnessed in this world; that this is the only 
way in which India can be governed j and that any attempt to cur¬ 
tail their powers, or extend the privileges of rational manhood to 
the people of India, will be attended by consequences of a very 
appalling character. And we actually believe the wild fantastic 
assertion. We lack the intelligence to perceive that the extraordi¬ 
nary self-complacency of these gentlemen, their sublime contented¬ 
ness with themselves and their work, is a plain proof that they 
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have never apprehended the nature or the magnitude of the problom 
they imagine that they have solved. Anybody who, like Mr. 
Caird, ventures to state that the problem is not yet completely 
solved, we immediately hustle out of sight and hearing, and heap 
contumelious epithets on him, declaring especially that in making 
such an assertion he is guilty of a quite intolerable "arrogance.” 
In a word, to quote expressions I have already used, a combination 
of silly optimism and blind credulity constitutes what is called 
public opinion in relation to our Indian Empire. 

Mr. Caird 1 s report on the “ Condition of India ” divides itself into 
“ facts ” and " suggestions.” The “ facts ” are the following: The 
available good land in India, is nearly all occupied. The produco 
of the country on an average of years is barely sufficient to maintain 
the present population and make a saving for occasional famines. 
Scarcity deepening into famine is thus becoming of more frequent 
occurrence. It is unsafe to break up more of the uncultivated poor 
land. The diminution of pasture thereby already caused, is showing 
its effect in a lessening proportion of working cattle for an in¬ 
creasing area of cultivation. The pressure ion the means of sub¬ 
sistence is rendered moi’e severe by the moral disorganization pro¬ 
duced by laws not adapted to the people. The people are not only 
dissatisfied with our legal system, but, while the creditor is not 
much enriched, the debtor is being impoverished by it. Our officers 
do not know the Natives as they used to do, when the Government 
was less centralised. The class of hired labourers has largely 
increased throughout India ; but in consequenco of the rise in 
wages not having kept pace with the rise in prices, the condition of 
this class in the agricultural districts is becoming increasingly 
hopeless. The agricultural system is to eat or sell every article the 
land produces, to use the manure of cattle for fuel, and to return 
nothing to the soil in any proportion to that which is taken away. 
The consequence is that Indian agriculture is becoming simply a 
process of exhaustion. An exhausting agriculture and an increasing 
population must come to a dead lock. No reduction of the assess¬ 
ment can be more than a postponement of the inevitable catas¬ 
trophe, and no attempt by the Government or its officers merely to 
shift the hardens will meet the twofold difficulty. 

So far Mr. Caird’s remarks stand upon a solid foundation of fact. 
The Government of India makes a feeble attempt to question the 
accuracy of some of the statements, but (as I shall show) its asser¬ 
tions are flatly contradicted by the reports of its own officers. 
When, however, Mr. Caird passes from setting forth obvious and 
unquestionable evils to suggesting remedies for their removal, he 
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passes into a debatable region. The main objection we have to 
bring against this—the suggestive—part of his report, is that his 
suggestions are made too succinctly to allow of a proper estimate of 
their value. Mr. Caird does not give the reasons or the facts which 
have led him to his conclusions, or any hint as to how the present 
constitution of the Government of India is to be transformed into 
that which he desires to substitute. I do not think that Mr. Caird 
is to be blamed for his omission. His report would have expanded 
into a considerable volume, had he written out his opinions with all 
their supporting reasons. What I .desire, in the following pages, to 
direct attention to, is the manner in which the Government of India 
has met these suggestions. 

Mr. Caird considers that a first step towards improvement in 
India would be made by a large measure of decentralization. He 
would have each of the six great Provinces made directly responsible 
to the Home Government, but otherwise independent. He would, 
at the same time, secure the maintenance of unity and authority by 
giving the title of Governor-General to the Governor of the great 
Province of Bengal, with power in case of’emergency to summon a 
Council of Governors of Provinces, and of the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Army to his aid. To this suggestion the Government of India 
makes reply as follows :— 

In the first place, we may notico that the arrangements which Mr. Caird 
advocates would be almost exactly that which obtained towards the end of last 
century, and which was condemned as unworkable, before the Punjab, Burmah, 
the Central Provinces, Oudh, Sinde, or Assam formed part of British India. 
At a time when it took weeks for letters to pass between Bombay, Madras, and 
Calcutta, and when British India contained littlo more than half its present area, 
it was found absolutely necessary to make the several provinces subordinate to 
the Governor-General in Council—that is, to the Supreme Government of India. 
It seems to us that no valid reasons can be adduced for, while many very strong 
reasons exist against, alteration of the system, which was forced upon the Court 
of Directors more than a hundred years ago, which successive Acts of Parliament 
have repeatedly ratified, and which is quite as necessary now, as it was in the 
year 1772. 

The. passage is conceived and written in the very spirit of the 
great Noodle oration. A hundred years ago the situation in India 
was this: The British territories were divided from each other by 
powerful independent States, with the rulers of which British Buie in 
India was engaged in a chronic struggle for existence. Instructions 
and orders could not be received from England to meet a sudden 
emergency in less than nine months or a year. In order, therefore, 
to give unity and decision to British action against a common enemy 
& WM indispensable that the supreme authority on all matters should 
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be concentrated in a single person. But the position now is entirely 
changed.. The formidable enemies which then menaced the exist¬ 
ence of British rule in India no longer exist. England itself, which 
was then distant from India, a six months’ journey at the least, has 
now, by means of the telegraph, been brought within six hours of.it. 
Whatever other arguments, therefore, there may be against Mr. 
Caird’s suggestion, this particular one, that it was not practicable 
a hundred years ago, is plainly absurd and irrelevant. 

Again: Mr. Caird earnestly advocates a larger employment of 
Natives in the higher branches of .the public service, both on grounds 
of justice and economy. To this the Government of India replies as 
follows:— * 

• We entirely agree in Mr. Caird’s view that justice to the people of India, as 
well as motives of economy, require that wo should extend the employment of 
Native Indians in the higher branches of the public service. ... On a recent 
review of the Covenanted Civil Service in the provinces of the Bengal Presidency 
we found that the number of European officers employed in the higher civil offices 
had already been reduced from 92!) (the number in 1874), to 8.'!8 (the number now 
in the ranks). We have before us,(and have referred to the local governments for 
consideration, a scheme of recruitment whereby the total strength of Europeans 
in higher offices might ultimately be reduced to 571 for the whole of the Bengal 
Presidency. . .. This total will barely supply two European officers for each district, 
besides providing for absentees and occupants of superior offices. The result 
would be that some districts would be wholly manned by Native officers, and 
Natives would enjoy greatly extended powers and responsibilities. In our opinion 
the scheme could not be extended more rapidly without danger and detriment to 
the State. 

It requires some experience of the dexterity in “shuffling” 
acquired by the Supreme Government in India, to understand thq 
meaning of this paragraph. It reads as if the Government of India 
were really anxious to see Natives admitted to the “ higher branches 
of the Civil Service,” and is doubtless intended to be so understood. 
To the experienced eye it reveals a determination just the opposite. 
“The number of European officers employed in the higher Civil 
Offices has already beqn reduced from 929, the number in the year 
1874, to 838, the number now in the ranks.” The inference which 
the unwary would draw from this diplomatic statement, appearing 
where it does, is that this reduction represents a similar number of 
Natives admitted po these same higher offices which have been 
vacated by Europeans. They would be grievously mistaken if they 
did. The reduction represents so many appointments abolished, 
because they were found to be in excess of the needs of the adminis¬ 
tration. As regards the admission of Natives to the higher branches 
of the Civil Service, all that the Government of India has done is to 
draw up “a scheme of recruitment for consideration,” and when 
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this “ scheme ” has been properly “ considered,” and carried into 
effect, say about the time of the Greek Kalends, “ Natives will 
enjoy greatly extended powers and responsibilities.” To assign any 
more definite date than the Greek Kalends for the carrying out of 
this precious scheme, could not be done, so the Government of India 
opines, “without detriment and danger to the State.” And herein 
the Governnfbnt of India is quite right. “ The State,” as under¬ 
stood by the Government of India, means the “ higher branches of 
the Civil Service,” as at present manned and recruited, and it is 
obvious that the admission of Natives could not be carried out with¬ 
out “ danger and detriment ” to the present monopolists. 

But Mr. Caird, in his report, speaks of the notorious unpopularity 
of our courts of law among the Natives, of the widespread ruin and 
disaffection they have caused throughout India, and “the moral 
disorganization produced by laws affecting property and debt not 
adapted to the condition of the people.” The facts are notorious. 
No one acquainted with India would dream of denying or doubting 
them. There is no thoughtful Indian official .who has not lamented 
their existence, and acknowledged the political danger which they 
entail. The reader of the second article on “The Peasantry of 
India,” which appeared two months ago in this review, will under¬ 
stand, something of tho magnitude of this peril. But the Govern¬ 
ment of India, sitting serenely on tho Himalaya hills, is, if we are to 
boliove its own statements, in entire ignorance of what is known to 
the whole of the rest of India. It has taxed its immense sagacity, 
but without avail, to discover what that “ moral disintegration ” can 
be to which Mr. Caird thus ominously alludes. The British Empire 
in India, as beheld by its discerning eyes, is one entire and perfect 
chrysolite; and tho administration of justice is as flawless as all 
else in that favoured dominion. That a few ill-conditioned minds 
may bo dissatisfied with it, tho Government of India is not prepared 
to deny j “ since Slander's mark was ever yet the fair,” and it is in 
virtue of their excellence that our courts of. law are obnoxious to 
certain small sections of the people in India. This is how this 
immaculate Government meets the calumnious aspersions of Mr. 
Caird :— 

It is certainly true that the laws of British India'compel people to pay 
their debts, and such compulsion is distasteful to the indebted classes of the 
population. But liability to pay just debts is not peculiar to English law. This 
duty was inculcated (? enforced) by the Mohammedan and Hindu laws, and it 
is difficult to see how any civilized community can exist without the recognition 
thereof 

Here the Indian Government intends to be sarcastic; but the 
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effort cannot be considered successful. If (as the Indian Govern¬ 
ment admits) the obligation to pay just debts was enforced by Hindu 
and Mohammedan courts of law, it is clear that it is not on this 
account that our courts of law are unpopular. But the Government 
then proceeds:— 

We apprehend that our courts of law are sometimes unpopular with classes 
and persons. The explanation is not far to seek. Wo fear that among the people 
who feel such dissatisfaction are large numbers of the landholding and cultivating 
classes. Under British rule rights and property in land have acquired a saleable 
value which they did not before possess. The holders of such rights have availed 
themselves of the power of raising money on the security of land. They have 
often become involved in debt, decrees have passed against them in tho courts, 
and their lands have been sold up in execution of decrees. Such people, no 
dopbt, dislike our courts and our judicial system. 

Mr. Caird had made an observation that “it is plain to any 
careful observer that the people are dissatisfied with our legal 
system.’ 5 On this the Government of India had remarked that they 
“found it somewhat difficult to discuss 5 ’ such a generalization, 
because they did “ not know upon what data or facts ” it was founded. 
It now appears that this ignorance was merely feigned, for hero we 
have both the fact admitted and tho cause explained. “ Our courts of 
law are unpopular with large numbers of the landholding and culti¬ 
vating classes,” because they find themselves deprived, by the 
decrees of these courts, of their lands and other possessions. The 
inference which tho Government of India desires to suggest is, that 
for such decrees these large classes have only their own improvidence 
and indebtedness to blame. The actual fact is (as I have shown in 
my articles on “ The Peasantry of India ”), that tho ruin of “ thesd 
large classes 55 has been caused primarily by tho stupidity and 
rapacity of the Government itself, which forces both landholders and 
cultivators into the clutches of the money-lender; and secondly, by 
the enormous privileges conferred upon these money-lenders by the 
manner in which the law is administered. 

In the article on •“ Tho Peasantry of India, 55 I have given a 
variety of striking testimonies on this matter, but there is an abun¬ 
dance of the same Jtind still in my possession. Sir Georgo 
Edmonstone, formerly Lieutenant-Governor of the North-west Pro¬ 
vinces, traces the evil directly to the facilities given by our courts 
of law for the successful practice of chicanery and fraud. He writes 
as follows:— 

• 

Another cause, no doubt, of the pecuniary embarrassment of the landholders, 

and the subsequent alienation of their ancestral property, is.the knavery 

and rapacity of the professional money- lenders.A striking instance of 
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this kind is given in the letter of Mr. C. Carrie, the late officiating Collector of 
Bolundshuhuc, and there is not a district in which very brief inquiry would not 
discover dozens of similar cases. It is deplorable that knavery of this kind 
should be rampant, and that its success should he due in great measure to the action 
of our own institutions. 

More emphatic still is the testimony of Mr. P. S. Melvill, formerly 
one of tho Judges of the Punjab Chief Court. He had been 
employed in the Punjab from its earliest days as a British Province, 
and became so impressed with tho magnitude of the evil and its 
extreme danger to the Empiro, that, in tho year 1872, he addressed 
an official warning on the subject to the Government of India. In 
this, he says that ho “ knows it to be a fact that in the Jullundhur 
and Hoshiarpore districts, the very richest in the Punjab, where the 
assessment is admitted to be light, land has been, and is now being 
daily, transferred by salo or mortgage to money-lenders, in pay¬ 
ment of old and new claims,” without so much as a suit having been 
instituted, “the reason being that the debtor entirely despairs of 
any relief in our courts.” I will now ask particular attention 
to tho following story, as an illustration of the manner in which 
those immaculate courts of law compel people to pay what the 
Government of India euphemistically designates as “ their just 
debts/ 5 The Thakoors, or landowners of a certain village, having 
got into debt, engaged (on pain of eviction) to pay off the debt, 
amounting to 6,000 rupees, by annual instalments of 500 rupees. 
This is what happened. The teller of the story is Mr. C. H. 
Crosthwaito, whom I have mentioned more than once in my 
articles on “ Tho Peasantry of India, 55 as a revenue officer of large 
experience and sound judgment:— 

For five years the instalments wore punctually paid. Two thousand five 
hundred rupees had been paid off, and the Thakoors began to think themselves 
out of the wood. In the sixth year, however, it happened by some accident that 
they wero a few days late in paying tho money into court Tho money-lender, 
who had been watching them os a cat watches a mouse, petitioned at once for the 
execution of tho original decree. The Thakoors pleaded that the delay was only 
trivial and accidental, but to no purpose.No one, from the judge down¬ 
wards, _ made any allusion to the justice and equity of the case.The 

question before the court was not whether a most grievous and iniquitous wrong 
was about to be done, but merely whether the letter of the agreement had or had 
not been infringed. They wanted justice, they were given law. The pinching 
and parsimony of five years had all gone for nothing. They had lost at one 
moment all their land, and all their money they had paid besides. They knew 
that if their land was put up to auction it would fe(ch five or six times the 
amount due on tho land. This, however, they wore told could not be done. The 
money-lender had got a decree upon their land under certain conditions. They 
had not kept those conditions; and the money-lender was entitled to have his 
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decree executed.They left the court with frowns upon their 

faces and curses in their hearts. They still, however, as they said to themselves, 
had their lands. They had lost their proprietary rights. They could no longer 
boast themselves landowners. But the old fields—over which they had toiled 
year by year—still remained to them. No ono could turn them out of the fields. 
They had still to learn what English law was. Before many days had passed, 

down came the money-lender.to settle the rents of his now property. 

He began doubling and trebling their rents. They sternly refused to agree with 
his terms; and he left them threatening vengeance. After a few days, ten or 
twelve of the most prominent landowners were served with summonses to answer 
suits for ouster, that had been filed against them in the Collector’s Court. They 
pleaded long possession and occupancy right. The money-lender produced his 
decree. The collector informed them that when they pledged their proprietary 
rights, they had pledged their cultivating rights also, and the one went with the 
other. They were summarily ejected from their lands, and were glad to accept 
them back again at the money-lender’s own terms. Tlio money-lender's rental 
now stands as follows :— 

Rental. Rs. 1318 

Revenue paid to Government . „ 300 

Profit. Rs. 018 

His claim with interest and cost amounted to 0,000 rupees. Out of this he 
pocketed 2,500 rupees in hard cash. For the remaining 3,500 rupees ho lias 
acquired an estate that lias yielded him a net profit of 018 rupons for the last four 

years; not a bad investment on the whole. As for the Thakoors.they 

have not murdered the money-lender as yet. But if any one wishes to see rage, 
hatred, and despair pictured on the faces of living men, lot him go some early 
December morning to tho village of Biroree, and see tlio Thakoors shivering 
round their little fire of dung and straw in the village square. 

These Biroree Thakoors are examples of those “ large numbers 
of the landholding and cultivating classes,” who, as tho Government 
of India admits, “dislike our courts and our judicial system ; ” and 
the impartial reader will, I think, be of opinion that they are 
abundantly justified in doing so. But, adds the Government of 
India:— 

On the other hand, the educated classes, the groat majority of the trading 
and industrial classes, and also the ryots or petty occupiers of tlio land, find our 
courts.protect them fromnnjustice, violence, and oppression. We believe that 
the bulk of the population valuo this protection highly. We observe that when 
it is proposed to remove any class of rights or claims from tho cognisance of the 
courts to the discretion of executive officers, there is always' much outcry and 
protest amongst all classes of the people who may bo concerned. 

Mark the singularity of the reasoning here. Our courts of 
law cannot be unpopular, because whenever it is attempted to sub¬ 
stitute in the place of them the caprice of individual executive 
officers there is always a great outcry from all classes. The fact 
that there can be a lower deep of injustice than that of our courts 
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of justice has not yet dawned upon the intelligence of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. Individual caprice, if they are to be judged by 
their own statements, they appear to consider a preferable state of 
things to the reign of British Law, and one which nothing 
but the opposition of a benighted population, unaware of its 
own interests, deters them from establishing. One change, how¬ 
ever, they do admit as desirable, and perhaps feasible. It is 
to “ limit the power of appealing, for which the Natives have a 
strong regard.” In their answer to Mr. Caird, this "power of 
appealing ” constitutes the one definite flaw which the Government 
of India is able to admit in the machinery of our Indian Administra¬ 
tion. It is characteristic of our method of ruling the people of 
India that the one thing which the Government of India is anxious 
to see abolished, is a practice for which they confess that " the 
Natives have a strong regard.” The moment that any institution or 
practice wins the genuine approval of tho people of India, it becomes, 
on that very account, "suspect” in the judgment of the Indian 
bureaucrat. The following is the explanation ’of his hostility to 
this " power of appealing ” : It needs that a man should have lived 
a considerable time in India to understand tho vindictive hatred, as 
towards a personal enemy, which the Indian bureaucrat feels towards 
free and popular Government. And, as a necessary concomitant to 
this feeling, the Indian bureaucrat hates law quite as much as he 
hates liberty. His idea of law in India would be to reduce tho 
judicial service in each district to a subordinate branch of the 
Executive. So long as tho " right of appeal ” continues this is 
impossible. The decisions of judicial officers are liable to be re¬ 
versed by the judgment of Higher Courts of Appeal, but they can¬ 
not be set aside by tho mere fiat of tho Executive. Abolish the power 
of appeal, and the consequonces would be that district judges, no 
longer subject to tho control and supervision of the High Court, 
would fall under a strong temptation to fashion their decisions in 
conformity with the wishes of the Executive, by whom the greater 
part of the defendants who appear before them have been com¬ 
mitted for trial. The abolition of the power of appeal would 
in fact go a loDg way towards the substitution of individual 
caprice, for that reign of law which, as we have just seen, the 
Government of India considers the inferior regimen of the two. It 
is an equally clear perception of this consequence which makes the 
Natives cling so passionately to this “power of appeal.” In it lies 
the only possibility of so much as a partial escape from the harsh 
and arbitrary action of individual caprice. I know it is the fashion 
to speak of our Indian Civil Service as if every member in it were 
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' an incarnation of benevolence and justice, and of nothing else. 
Bnt it is really time to have done with nonsense of the kind. Tho 
war in Afghanistan, the exploits of Sir Bartle Frere, and the 
eulogies thereon of Sir Richard Temple, are in point of* fact typical 
of that special variety of benevolence and justice which inspires our 
Indian Services, military as well as civil. The gallows which Sir 
Frederick Roberts caused to be erected in Kabul, is emblematic of 
the kind of law which they consider best suited to the needs of an 
Oriental people. And it is no exaggeration to say that but for the 
"power of appeal,” whereby the judicial brauch of the Public 
Servico is linked into a separate department independent of the 
Executive, our district courts would, before long, be little better 
than a useless and costly machinery for giving effect to tho fore¬ 
gone conclusions of the Executive. 

Mr. Caird, in his remarks on the “ Condition of India,” says 
that the soil itself is undergoing gradual deterioration. In so say¬ 
ing he gives expression to a notorious fact. But of this, as of 
everything else going on in the dominions committed to its charge, 
the Government of India affects to be entirely unconscious. It 
writes as follows 

The question whether any deterioration of the soil is going on has been 
long and widely debated, but the Government of India is not aware that any 
decisive evidence has been produced on either side. 

This astonishing Government, then, it would seem, has never 
heard of the vast tracts of land sterilized by our irrigation canals. 
But the best commentary on tho above remark will be furnished by 
the following extract from a book lately published by the chief of 
the Indian Department of Agriculture, as the result of his observa¬ 
tions during the last fifteen years 

That the gradual (and, perhaps, later, suddenly rapid) deterioration of tho 
major portion of our cultivated land is, unless a totally new system be inaugu¬ 
rated, inevitably impending, can.be denied by no one conversant with the subject. 
It is impossible for Government to. disbelieve this ; they may think, and perhaps 
rightly, that it will last their time, but they cannot doubt as to what they are 

preparing for their successors.Yet again, from another and distinct source, 

ruin and desolation, more palpable and speedy in its course, though more limited 
in its operation, await vast tracts in North India, unless the voice of reason can 

gain a hearing, and scienoe be allowed to guide agriculture.Come it 

quickly or come it slowly,'the ultimate result here also is certain; and unless a 
radical change is effected in existing arrangements, we know, at definitely at we 
know that the suit will rite to-morrow , that the time must come when some of the 
richest arable tracts in Notthern India will have become howliny saline deserts. 
(Hume's “Agricultural Reform in India," pp. 42-43.1 

Could anything be in more complete opposition than these words 
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and those which I have quoted from the reply to Mr. Gaird ? And 
it must be remembered that the official whose duty it has been to 
keep the Government of India acquainted with the agricultural 
condition of India is the very Mr. Hnme, from whose book I hare 
made this extract. The Government of India goes on:— 

The principal steps we arc taking to check or remedy the deterioration of 
the soil consist in efforts to spread a knowledge of improved methods of agri¬ 
culture, of the use of manures, and of the benefits of deep ploughing and fallows; 
we are also increasing the supply of firewood, so as to set free for the land 
manure and refuse which are now largely used as fuel. 

I request particular attention to the words in the above extract 
which I have italicised. They refer to the operations of the Forest 
Conservancy Department, and a brief account of what is really meant 
by the benevolent expression, “increasing the supply of firewood/’ 
will set in a striking light the candour and ingenuousness which mark 
the whole of his reply to Mr. Caird. In speaking of the operations 
of his Forest Department, I limit myself, from want of space, to their 
operations in the Bombay Presidency. 

Until within recent times, such an item of receipt as Forest 
Revenue was unknown in India. At present, in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency, it amounts to more than twelve lakhs of rupees, or upwards 
of £100,000. “ Increasing the supply of firewood ” means, there¬ 
fore, an additional burden to that amount on the already over¬ 
burdened shoulders of the Bombay ryot. The way it has been 
managed is this. From time immemorial, the peasantry of that 
Presidency enjoyed certain rights in reference to the forests around 
them. They were at liberty, without charge, to cut wood for fuel, 
for the erection of fences, for the construction of agricultural 
implements, &c. So matters went on until the year 1839, when the 
English Government, on the plea of building ships, forbade the 
indiscriminate cutting down of teak and black wood. However, no 
material privilege of the tenantry was injured until 1847, when a 
regular Forest Department was organised. ’This was followed by an 
interdict forbidding the cutting of timber altogether, but prohibiting 
any interference with the right of the peasantry to gather fuel. At 
the same time, all intention of imposing a tax on trees was dis¬ 
claimed. In 1866, a Circular was issued, which was nothing else 
than an act of high-handed robbery. It declared all trees on Hie 
lands belonging to ryots, to be not their trees, but tHe property of 
government. This harsh order was followed up by another in 1870, 
which deprived, the peasantry of their right to gather fuel in the 
Government forests. This. right was now put up to auction, and 
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sold to the highest bidder ; and ryots who continued to exercise 
their ancient right of gathering fuel were prosecuted for theft in 
the criminal courts. Thus we find what the Government of India 
delicately describes as "increasing the supply of firewood ” was in 
actual fact a confiscation of private property and ancient right, and 
the imposition of a new tax upon a starving and destitute peasantry. 
"Want of space compels me to end here for the present. But 
there is hardly a single paragraph in the Government of India’s 
reply to Mr. Caird, which is not as misleading as those which 
I have subjected to examination in the foregoing pages. But 
enough, I think, has been done for my present purpose. That 
purpose is merely to give one more proof of how completely 
th.e spirit of prevarication has got possession of the Government of 
India. This reply is the handywork of the same ingenious spirits 
who invented the “ fiction ” of " the insult ” to Sir Neville 
Chamberlain’s Mission; who first denied that there was famine in 
the North-west Provinces where men and women were dying of 
hunger by thousands a day; who, when that was no longer possible 
declared they had provided relief in abundance for a famine which 
they had just asserted did not exist; who produced a series of 
imaginary surpluses; who estimated that an army of 70,000 men 
could be kept in the field for a whole year, at a cost of £1,000,000 
sterling; and who, either in person, or by the lips of highly 
salaried official apologists, are never weary of repeating that they are 
the men, and that wisdom will die with them. It is impossible to 
ruffle the immeasurable self-complacency of these gentlemen, or 
convince them that there is anything in the entire continent of 
India which has not been included in their philosophy. To all 
inquiries, to all demonstrations, they will reply, as in effect they 
have replied to Mr. Caird: "We govern India, and that being so, 
the Government is beyond the reach of criticism as a matter of 
course. Be good enough not to interpose yourself a second time 
between the wind and our nobility.” 


Bobeet D. Osbobn. 
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THE ZULU KING AND PEOPLE. 

The English public—or, at all events, a portion of it—is anxious 
to “ hear the last of ” the Zulu War, the Zulu King, and all 
concerning him. This is not, perhaps, an unnatural desire, seeiug 
that it is far from pleasant to have the fact again and again 
forced upon our notice that we have behaved exceedingly badly, 
and without the slightest excuse, towards a people who had never 
acted in any but the most friendly manner towards us. Were the 
wrong an absolutely irreparable one, past and gone, so that no act 
of ours could undo any part of it, or had we even done all that lies in 
our power to repair it, perhaps it might bo well to leave the dead 
past alone; not to rake up its ashes, not to publish our own mis¬ 
deeds. But if, as a rale, a national crime is almost irremediable, it 
is very far from being so in our present case. 

The “ national crime ” may fairly be considered an established 
fact. A very large proportion of Englishmen have openly acknow¬ 
ledged that the Zulu war, with all its direful consequences, was as 
unnecessary as it was unjust ; few, even of those who vainly strive 
to prove it a necessity, profess that it was just ; perhaps' those only 
do so now who were personally concerned in the matter. It has 
been commonly said that the Zulu war threw out the late Ministry, 
and wo have certainly impressed foreign Powers with the idea that 
it has been universally condemned amongst us. The Nation, an 
American paper, of June 10th, says, “ In Great Britain itself this 
war has been condemned with almost entire unanimity.” In fact, 
we have confessed our fault j but of what value is such confession, 
unaccompanied by the slightest attempt at reparation ? What faith 
can be placed in our utterances, since, although as with one voice 
we have disowned the iniquity, we still allow it to be carried on? 
We have, as it were, rent our garments and cast ashes upon our 
heads in the sight of neighbouring nations, but meanwhile we 
calmly persist in the coarse which we profess to deplore, and are 
careful, amidst chr grief, not to unclose one finger of our hold. 

What can we do? We cannot bring the dead to life again-- 
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neither the noble English leader, who, with his brave little band, 
gave their lives in the vain hope of covering their comrades’ retreat 
from Isandhlwana, nor the many other gallant men who fell on that 
and on other days; nor yetjihe thousands of untutored Zulus, who, 
in their unswerving devotion to their king and country, deserve the 
name of heroes too. These are all in better hands than ours, and 
can suffer no further wrong. 

We cannot bring the dead to life again, and we cannot even 
restore at once the faith in England's word which, until last year, 
characterised the Zulu people; yet although we cannot do even 
this latter at a stroke, there is much that we may do towards 
it, and towards regaining their gratitude and good-will. There 
are many thousands yet remaining who groan under the tyranny 
wh'ich we have imposed upon them, and for whose relief, if our 
protestations of indignation and contrition are anything more 
than empty words, some decided step should at once be taken. A 
large proportion of the Zulus having been slaughtered, the re¬ 
mainder are placed under a Government which is repugnant to 
them ; and their King, whom we now know to be an innocent and 
worthy man, a remarkably good specimen of his race, is a captive 
in a distant country—distant, at all events, to the Zulus, who know 
nothing of sea-voyages. 

It is already plain that Sir Garnet Wolseley’s settlement of Zulu- 
land is as great a failure as it deserved to be, from the carelessness 
and ignorance with which it was made. Of the petty chiefs set up 
to rule by that undoubted general, but doubtful statesman, eight at 
least earnestly desire the return of their King; another, John Dunn, 
is naturally looked upon by the Zulus as a traitor; and yet another, 
the honest and faithful Basuto chief Hlubi, with his gallant little 
band of horsemen, while thoroughly deserving some recognition for 
their services from the Government, is about the last man who 
should have been placed in authority over the Zulus. In the first 
place, Hlubi cannot speak a word of Zulu, though many of his fol¬ 
lowers can; and in the'second place, this little body of Basutos have 
cherished a bitter feeling against the Zulus since the disaster at 
Isandhlwana, in consequence of the death of their master and leader. 
Colonel Durnford, to whom they were singularly devoted.* The 

* Less than a year ago Hlubi came to see the present writer, and brought 
a Zulu-speaking Basuto, with him to act as interpreter. The writer, who 
speaks Zulu, but not the language of the Basuto, endeavoured earnestly on this 
and other occasions to soften the bitter, revengeful feeling nursed by these poor, 
faithfnl fellows (and, unhappily, encouraged to the utmost by many white men) by 
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Zulus themselves are thoroughly dissatisfied with the settlement, 
and the statement triumphantly made of late as a proof that English 
interference is already bearing good fruit, namely, that a good 
many Zulus are leaving their country to^peek work and wages in the 
colony, helps, if correct, to prove that we have made their own 
country uncomfortable to them. 

It was asserted beforehand by those who certainly ought to have 
known something of the matter—Sir T. Shepstone and others-—that 
the Zulu monarchy would fall to pieces as soon as touched, that the 
people were groaning under the sanguinary yoke of their King, and 
would be thankful to escape from it.* Lord Chelmsford entered 
upon the campaign declaring that “ we have no quarrel with the 
Zulu people,” while at the same moment he was sweeping off their 
cattle, and shooting down the herdsmen who resisted; f and 
although, before very long, he threw off the hollow pretence, yet 
again, at the end of the campaign, when the whole nation had been 
made to feel our enmity to the full, when we had slaughtered with¬ 
out stint and tortured without mercy, Sir Garnet Wolseley once more 
echoes the parrot cry, “ We have no quarrel with the Zulu people.” 
In fact, towards them our expressed intentions were of the kindest ; 
we only wished to relieve the Zulus from the intolerable tyranny in 
which they lived. 

The results have completely falsified all predictions. Blind leaders 
of the blind were those who encouraged Sir Bartle Frere to go to 
war.. The Zulu power did not fall to pieces when touched; the Zulu 
army did not desert their King and come over to us in a body as soon 
as we had crossed their borders. This, it was eagerly explained, was 
only because the unlooked-for success of his generals at Isandhlwana 
l?ad given the King a temporary popularity and influence over 

pointing out in how different a spirit he whom they thus lamented would have 
wished them to act, of whom it had already been written, “A soldier! prompt at 
duty's nod, but leaving vengeance unto God." At that time, however, it was use¬ 
less to talk to them on the subject. * 

* Complaints have been made that all Cetshwayo’s family are greatly annoyed 
and ill-treated by Zibebu (one of Sir Garnet Wolseley's kinglets), in whose terri¬ 
tory they were placed, and who had appropriated the eattle which should have 
supported the King's children, and insisted that Umpande’s sons themselves 
should work (e.g., build a kraal) for him, saying that if they had not begun before 
“ the next moon ” he would turn them out of his country. Zibebn had also 
ordered that all Cetshwayo's'personal effects should be burned or buried (the Zulu 
Custom after a person’s death) as the King was now ddad; and further, that in 
ffatum ho Zulu living in his district shoukl swear by Umpande, or by Cetshwayo, 
at by Cetshw ayo’s mother, but by Zibebu and his father and mother. 

_ _ t Pp. [c. 2242] pp. 4, 5, «, 7 and [o. 2808] p. 80. 
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the people, which would vanish when a reverse came, as come it 
mast, sooner or later. At last it'came; the Zulu army was dispersed 
at Ulundi, the King a fugitive for his life, all his power gone. Now 
was the time for the people to show their hatred of the fallen 
tyrant. »What was there to prevent their betraying him into the 
hands of his enemies, and so buy their own safety ? Nothing but 
loyalty and love. 

We all know what took place. The Zulu people (against whom 
still we had no quarrel!) Were treated with the utmost rigour, nay, 
with a barbarity which is a disgrace to us all * in order to force 
them to betray their King ; yet they would not do it, and it was 
found necessary to frighten a woman before the pursuers could get 
upon the track of the fugitive King. 

Still some persistent supporters of the war maintained, that while 
Oetshwayo was alive and uncaptured, his people could not divest 
themselves of the idea that he might yet return in power, and there¬ 
fore dared not wrong him, lest he should retaliate upon them at 
some future time. 

But what can these ingenious people find to say to the 
latest chapter in Zulu history? The mailf from Natal brings us 
the strongest possible proof of the dissatisfaction of the Zulu people 
with the present management of their country, their devotion to 
their King Cetshwayo, and the glaring falsehood of the accusations 
which have been brought against him. 

On May 24th, a large company of Zulus, including two of 
Cetshwayo’s brothers, and (with attendants) numbering over 200, 
arrived at BishopstOwe, on their way to the Government at Maritz- 
burg. No such deputation had ever come down before, nor had 
any of the King’s brothers ever visited Maritzburg. It appears 
that a number of Zulu chiefs and Headmen had been to Mr. Osborn, 
the resident in Zululand, and began to state their complaints to 
him, when he stopped them, saying that he was not put there 
to hear such complaints. ... he was appointed only to hear and 
see whether Sir Garnet Wolseley’s laws were properly carried out! 
They then—-without entering further into the matters about which 


* “ They got Umbona down on the ground in a crouching attitude, and 
kicked him with their boots all over his body, so that he was all over bruises and 
brought up blood in consequence; and they burnt him on the breast with brands 
taken out of the fire, the.marks of which are only just healed over.”—From ac¬ 
count of treatment of a Zulu to force him to betray the King, given by the heads 
of the Zola Embassy to Natal, in May, 1880. 
t Written in August. 
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they had comer-asked leave to go down to the Natal Government, 
which he granted them in the form of a “ pass,” to proceed to 
Maritzburg, “ in order to pay their respects to his Excellency.” 

After several attempts they obtained an interview with, the 
Administrator of the Government? and stated to him the btfteiness on 
which they had come, viz., to make certain complaints as to the 
treatment they received in Zululand, but especially to ask for 
the restoration of Cetshwayo to Zululand under any conditions 
which the British Government might think fit to impose. They 
were referred back again to Mr. Osborn, who would be instructed to 
hear all such complaints, and report them in writing to the Natal 
authorities. 

It is to be hoped that the poor fellows will receive eventually some 
good results from all this weary sending backwards and forwards, in¬ 
volving, and perhaps intended to involve, great loss of time, as well as 
of hope and spirit. And in order that there may be any such results, 
it is well that the statement and request of the Zulu Embassy 
should be generally known and understood. The nation was power¬ 
fully represented by those who composed the Embassy, the principal 
persons being Ndabuko, only brother of Cetshwayo by the same 
mother, and Shingana,his half-brother, with other important members 
of the roynl family of Zululand accompanying them. Three of Sir 
Garnet Wolseley's thirteen chiefs sent representatives of themselves 
and their people, and stated that four others desired to do so, but 
were prevented, either accidentally, or through fear of getting into 
trouble, and that many other chiefs were of the same mind. 

It is a striking fact that the foremost to entreat for the return 
of Cetshwayo is the man who might most readily put forward a 
claim to the throne on his own account—Ndabuko, the brother 
already mentioned, being himself the next heir. He is described 
in letters from Bishopstowe as a grave and dignified person, over 
six feet in height, and in every way a fine specimen of his people. 
The party remained at Bishopstowe until June 5th, being detained 
there owing to the elder prince ailing for sOme days, snd his horse 
breaking down. During this sojourn good opportunities were 
afforded of making inquiries, from persons of rank, and likely to be 
well informed, as to certain points on which Sir Bartle Frere had 
repeatedly brought very grave charges agaihst the King. The 
information obtained from the chief men assembled together corro¬ 
borates what has already been said in defence of Cetshwayo, and 
gives new light on several important subjects. 

1. The charge against the King of arming his people with guns, 
with the intention of attacking either Natal or the Transvaal, is 
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entirely denied, and it appears that he somewhat unwillingly per¬ 
mitted the introduction of fire-arms through the persuasions of John 
Dunn, who evidently made a good thing of it himself. 

2. The King never sent an Impi against the Boers. At the time 
when'Sir T. Shepstone went up to the Transvaal, a message reached 
Cetshwayo that “ Somtsen (Sir T. Shepstone) was going up among 
the Boers, and it was feared that they might be stiff-necked, and 
that he might be in difficulty. Cetshwayo must, therefore, send a 
force to the border, to be ready to help him if necessary.” And 
this, they said, was all he did. And as to the force sent by the 
King into or towards the disputed territory in 1878, it was to keep 
order, if possible, on the border, and the ,c military kraal” (so- 
called) which it attempted to build was, as the Government was 
told at the time by Colonel Durnford, R.E., “ being constructed 
that order may be kept amongst the Zulus here residing, who 
owe allegiance to the Zulu King alone, and in the interests of 
peace. . . 

3. The charge of killing girls for disobedience to the marriage 
laws was discussed, and the Zulu princes gav ( e a detailed account of 
each one of the (eight) cases which had really occurred, showing 
that in no single instance was the King responsible for what was 
done, having indeed expressed his displeasure at the action taken 
in the matter by some of the chiefs and great men, and his sym¬ 
pathy with the bereaved parents. 

4 and 5. The further charges against the King of continually* 
killing his people without trial, and for trifling faults, or for none 
at all, were utterly denied by the princes and chiefs. They said that, 
far from this accusation being true, Cetshwayo has always shown 
a merciful disposition. During his father’s life-time he made a 
practice of saving the accused by asking that they might be given 
to him. He then sent them to a certain kraal to belong to his own 
people. When he began the practice, this kraal consisted of three 
or four huts only, it now has four circles of huts, and every man in 
them is an accused umtagati,f whose life Cetshwayo has Baved. He 
has always contrived to protect the accused as much as possible, and 
eleven kraals were mentioned by name as cities of refnge to which 
he was in the habit of sending those " smelt out ” by the witch¬ 
doctors, in whom,* indeed, he seems to have had but little faith. 

6. On being questioned about Cetshwayo’s formidable reply to 
Sir H. Bulwer’s message about the killing of girls, which was trans- 


* (2144, p. 237). 

f Evil-doer, or, frequently, wizard. 
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lated to them from the Blue-book, they expressed the greatest 
astonishment and incredulity. “Was it on paper?” they asked. 
Being told, “No; it was brought by messengers, by word of 
mouth,” they asked again, “ Who brought it ?” and recognized one 
of the two names mentioned as that of a man who had left Zulu- 
land for a crime, and is now living in Natal. “ But,” said they, “ he 
could never have been sent with a message to the King. We never 
heard of it. When did they come ? What Indunas were in attend¬ 
ance ? Who received them ?” When told that they were said to 
have been received and answered by the King at a private audience, 
they ridiculed the idea, saying, “ Who could possibly have got to 
the King by himself without being seen ? They would first go 
through the Indunas, and would then be taken by the Inncekus to 
the King. It is impossible. We never heard of such a message. .'. 
. . No ! if you ask us about that message, we say that to us it 
appears a pure invention; and that the people who carried it were, 
as it were, ploughing in winter, preparing the ground for the crop 
to be sown in the spring—preparing for this !” 

From the above, it appears that the message, described again and 
again by Sir Bartle Frere as a “ brutal and defiant answer,” and so 
often used as a powerful argument against the King (although it 
rests solely on the unsupported statement of two messengers from 
the Natal Government, one of them a man of no character), was 
probably never sent by the King at all. 

The words quoted above were spoken by Shingana, a younger 
half-brother of Cetshwayo, Ndabuko, the elder prince, saying only 
a few words now and then in a quiet, dignified way. But he now 
took up the word, speaking evidently under the influence of strong 
feeling, till his voice shook with emotion. He said: “ No ; we do 
not understand it. For there has never been known one like him 
among us Zulus before—so good, so kind, so merciful. Our fathers, 
who were old when we were born, all say so; and we, who have 
grown up with him till we are as old as you now see us, we have 
seen no one like him. For those three kings who were brothers, 
our fathers, they killed people, great and small, and for a little 
thing, a mere nothing—it was their custom. But he is of an entirely 
different nature; he shrank from shedding blood. And if a wrong 
or insult were done to himself, he would, never kill for it. Nay, if a 
man carried off one of the royal women, he would not kill him, but 
said, * Let him marry her properly, then!’ Our fathers killed their 
relations too, they made nothing of them. But*he—he collected us 
all who were the children of his father, and gave us all our head 
rings, and told us to marry, even us lads, and he made marriages 
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also for the girls, our sisters, whereas Mpande had forbidden them 
to marry, saying, * If they many, we -shall be having everybody 
belonging to the family of Senzangakona.*’ But he, our brother, 
took us all under his arm, saying, ‘ Let the children of my father 
be happy I’ He never killed, except for grave offences; the whole 
country swarms with people who owe their lives to him, and who 
fled to him as the merciful prince who did not kill. He never 
attacked any one ; he stayed quietly at home as he was advised. He 
never wronged any one. There is none like him—none !” 

Here he stopped, almost breaking down, and the others assented 
with a heavy sigh. 

TJmkungane, maternal uncle of Cetshwayo, gave the following 
account of the treatment of the King as a prisoner :— 

“ I was there at our death ” (i.e. the capture of the King). “ I 
was in the hut with him when they surrounded us.” 

“ Where did you leave him ?” 

“ I never left him; he sent me to get some snuff for him. They 
surrounded us about mid-day, and took us that night to a kraal. 
They shut us inside a hut, with nothing either to eat or drink, and 
set soldiers with guns to stand round it, and did not let us out next 
morning until they were all on horseback ready to start. They 
went on at once, till at mid-day we stopped at Umtungweni, a kraal 
of Mnyamana. Here the white people ate, and one and another 
took one of their little breads [biscuits] from his pocket and 
held it to the King, who took it, and handed it to me, who ate it; 
he never tasted it* We went on, Mkosana in front, then the King, 
behind him Sigadi, then mounted white men. I was last of the 
string, for he had told me to take care of the girls. But he was 
very tired; his leg pained him, and the skin was rubbed off his toes 
with walking till they were quite sore. The white men kept hurry¬ 
ing us on, till at last Sigadi lagged behind, doing it with a view to 
making his escape. They went in front of him, urging on the 
King, with their horses almost on top of him, till he called out to 
us, * Where are you, ihy people V When I heard that, I left the 
girls and ran forwards to get between him and the horses; but they 
fired at me—here’s fie mark [of small shot] upon my breast— 
and struck me, and drove me back, and the horses went on driving 
and annoying him.' But when we came to a stream and had to cross 
it, I managed to get in behind him, and the horses worried me, which 
did not matter. 


* The royal house. 
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“ Then, when it got dark, and we were going through thick 
bush, Sigadi disappeared, slipping into the bush, and the white men 
fired, and fired, after him. Then another disappeared, and another, 
they firing always after them, until eight men and boys and one 
girl had disappeared. I do not know that any of these were killed,* 
but one was killed afterwards. The King had asked leave to send 
me to fetch him some snuff; but this was refused, and they offered 
him a little tobacco, which also he handed to me, and told me to 
watch for an opportunity to go and get some snuff. At last, late at 
night, we reached the kraal Undasi. 1 Here,’ said he, ‘ will be your 
opportunity V and so it was; for a great crowd of people, white 
men and Natal Kaffirs, came out to look, having heard that it was 
the King, and I slipped away. I heard afterwards, from one of tjie 
party, that a young man .... tried to escape, but was shot and 
killed there, at Undasi, and that the next day, when they reached 
the Black Imvolosi, the white men stopped and slaughtered a beast, 
saying, 'the King must be hungry.' They offered him the 
iiixonyania [royal tid-bit] and said that he must eat quickly; but he 
merely looked at it. So they said, ‘ He refuses it/ and put him at 
once into a waggon and took him on. For he had told them that he 
‘ could not go so fast on foot, he was too tired / said they ,‘ then he 
should ride / but, he said, ‘ that was impossible, as he had never 
tried to mount a horse since he was a lad.’ They insisted, and he 
refused, and then they laid hands upon him to force him to mount, 
until h6 shook them off, and they gave it up. * And we Zulus/ said 
he, ‘ we held our breath—we could scarcely contain ourselves—to 
see that, and we unable to do anything !’ All this I heard after¬ 
wards. 

“ But when I left the King I came to his kraal Ukubaza, to one 
of his mothers who lived there. I got the snuff, and wished to 
return to him at once. But she asked, ‘ Do they give him any food ? 
W ith what does he moisten his throat ? * And I told her, *' They 
have given him no food/ ‘ Then/ said she, f stay here till daylight, 
that I may send you to him with a gourd of ishwala ’ [native beer.] 
So she persuaded me, and I stayed. But as I was going next day 
with the snuff, and two boys carrying the tfhwala, we met a man, 
who said, * 0, you are there, are you ? Where are you going to ? 


* The Special War Correspondent of the Times of Natal, dating Ulundi, 
August a 1st, 1870, writes: “ Escort with Cetsliwayo just arrived; King walked 
into camp; has only twelve followers, of whom five aro women. Dragoons cap¬ 
tured originally twenty-three: but Friday evening eleven tried to escape; five 
were shot, others escaped. ...” 
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You won’t find him at Undasi . . . They have put him intp a waggon 
and taken him away alone by himself. By this time he is at Emlila- 
batini.’ The boys, who were carrying the tshwala, fled on hearing 
this, and I wished that I was dead. . . . And after some days I met 

the son of -, whom I had left with the King, and I asked him, 

‘Have they killed him?’ And he said,‘Ho. I left him alive. 
But they were taking him on to the sea. They gave us young men 
gray blankets ’—and truly he was wearing one—‘ and the girls too 
have all of them blankets; they are not killed.’ Then my prayer 
was that I might be with him—that wherever they took him I might 
go, and be killed, if he was killed, by the same death with which 
they killed him. And that is my prayer still. And truly, without 
him, we have no wish to remain above ground.” 

' It is no longer possible to deny that all arguments for going to 
war with the Zulu King on behalf of the Zulu people have fallen to 
the ground. The heart of the nation is with the King, and while he 
is a captive in another land the Zulus will never settle. There are 
elements of danger, or at all events of trouble, in the situation; and 
unless the King is restored to his people there will undoubtedly bo 
disturbances in the country. Sir Garnet Wolseley’s “ settlement ” 
will not stand much longer, and England’s choice lies now between 
Cetshwayo as King, with a British Resident, and an independent 
Zulu Kingdom, not friendly as before, but burning for revenge. 
Their Embassy shows, in fact, that the nation is not broken up, even 
by the loss of their King; and who can say what they may not 
attempt to revenge their injuries, now that the restraining in¬ 
fluence of Cetshwayo’s rule is removed ? They may, perhaps, make 
some of the attacks upon Natal, their refraining from which under 
their late King was a matter for surprise to the whole world. 

Our only safe and wise course, as well as our only just aud right 
one now, is to restore the Zulu King to his people, with whatever 
pretence of magnanimity and generosity, with whatever pomp and 
show of power we please, and under whatsoever restrictions and 
conditions it may be thought wise to impose. 

As a just and honourable nation there is no other course open 
to us, and if we do nottake it—and that soon—if we allow this man, 
whom we have wrongfully attacked, and now unjustly detain cap¬ 
tive, to sicken and die under a restraint contrary to all his previous 
habits of life, we shall deservedly fall under the contempt of the 
civilized world. 

The common answer to any suggestion as to the restoration of 
the Zulu King is, “Oh! that is impossible;” but no sufficient 
reason, or no reason at all, follows the assertion. I challenge tho 
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production .of any reason for keeping Cetshwayo a captive for 
another month, which canncrt be demolished completely by any one 
who has studied the subject. 

One of the feelings predominant in the Zulu King was a firm 
belief that the continuance of his own power and well-being 
depended to a great extent on the good-will of the British 
Government. It has been apparent in his words and in his 
deeds—in every message received by the Natal Government 
from him (with the exception of the one repudiated on his behalf by 
his people) and notably in his forbearance towards his enemies, 
through long years of encroachment and annoyance, in deference to 
English counsel. 

It was not necessary to strengthen this belief in the power 
of England, but at all events it will not be lessoned now that he 
has been forced to try his strength against us, and has been 
beaten. Let him then return and rule the Zulus once more, and 
wo shall have a grateful people for our neighbours, who will forget 
the many wrongs we have inflicted upon them in their thankfulness 
for his return. 

Frances Ellen Colenso. 


0, Gordon Cottages, Hammersmith Tioail, W. 


* la his own country, the Zulu King was in the habit of taking a six miles 
constitutional to keep down the family tendency to stoutness which he inherits. 
In his confinement at Cape Town he has been allowed no exerc'su whatever. 
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EAST INDIANS. 

AN APPEAL BY A MISSIONARY. 

We are not quite sure that the exact meaning of this designation is 
generally understood in England. It is applied to a certain stratum 
of the population of Hindustan proper, numbering somewhat less 
than a hundred thousand, an'd the section so named consists of a 
mixed race arising from intercourse between natives of the country 
and persons from European lands, chiefly from Portugal and the 
British Isles, and are hence called “ Eurasians ’ (Eur + Asia). They 
are further called “ country-born people ”; but 'this term is likewise 
applied to Anglo-Indians— i.e., persons born in India of English 
parents. Sometimes also they are termed “ half-castes,” but never 
except through ignorance or intentional rudeness. They are, 
therefore, what in the Southern States of America would be de¬ 
scribed as “ people of colour,” t ombracing what would there be meant 
by mulatto, quadroon, octoroon, etc. In Ceylon they are usually 
called “ Burghers ”—a term which commemorates the occupancy of 
the island by the Dutch, and tells of intercourse between them and 
the native people. 

The class of persons so designated represent consequently every 
conceivable stage of mixture of blood and every conceivable shade 
of colour, from the red or reddish brown of the pure native through 
all the stages of fairness up to the healthy hue of the Scotch. In 
connection with this point some remarkable and unlooked-for pheno¬ 
mena occasionally transpire. Thus it not unfrequently happens 
that the extremes of colour appear in the children of one family and 
of the same couple; we have even known instances in which some 
of the members of a family have been so fair that they might be 
taken for persons of nnmixed European descent, while others of 
the same family have been so deeply committed to the native colour 
that they have all their lifetime been taunted by the natives with the 
imputation of having abjured the religion and customs of their 
ancestors for the sake of aping the dress and maimers of the con- 
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qaering race. Curiously enough, it sometimes happens that East 
Indians whose countenances do not reveal so much as a trace of 
native colour become the parents of children whose colour, visage, 
and hair betray at a glance the Indian side of their ancestry; so 
that in the event of marriage with an East Indian, however free from 
“ colour,’* there is always a likelihood of the colour of the children 
relentlessly proclaiming facts which their immediate relatives may 
have been fondly hoping would now pass from memory. This fact 
is borne out by a case that occurred within our own knowledge, and 
a misunderstanding of a painful nature arose between a couple whose 
first child was perfectly fair while the second was as dark, as the 
child of a native. 

As might have been anticipated, pride of colour is apt to be 
with the East Indian, a distinct characteristic. As a general rule it 
may be said that no Englishman sees anything in his mere colour to 
be particulai’ly proud of; he may thinkfbf it for a moment, and it then 
vanishes as a matter that does not awaken any interest. The East 
Indian, on the other hand, cannot so easily banish from his mind a con¬ 
sciousness of the difference between his own particular shade of colour 
and that of the people, especially the people of his own class with 
whom he meets. The circumstance would be the less noticeable if 
the comparison were confined to the two extremes by which they are 
surrounded, the genuine native on the one hand, and the European 
on the other. The fact is, however, that the comparison of colour is 
almost entirely limited by them to persons of their own race; the 
least shade of colour either way being among many of them an 
occasion of invidious remark. Parents, hence, watch with deep if 
not anxious interest for the exact shade of colour which is to mark 
their offspring. What may be the reason for this sensitiveness 
on the subject of colour is a point on which it is easy enough 
to dogmatize, but not so easy to clearly determine; as, however, it 
is a point which affords very considerable scope for ingenious conjec¬ 
ture, there have been, as will have been anticipated, a variety of 
different opinions expressed regarding it. One thing is only too 
painfully evident, and that is that in the mind of the East Indian 
there is associated with the question of his colour something far 
different from a mere consideration of race, nationality, or place of 
birth; for even the most innocent or inadvertent allusion to it 
will give him concern, and is apt to be followed by ranklings and 
misunderstandings bitter and long continued. Such extreme sensi- 
tiveneas is not easily accounted for, by any mere accident of race or 
colour ; and there are few spectacles more painful to witness than 
thalof a whole race of people whose sense of some delinquency or 
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imperfection of -whatever sort, for which they are in no way re- 
sponsible or blameworthy, constitutes just that “ quick ” place by 
which it is possible for any person, intentionally or otherwise, to 
inflict upon them incalculable pain, and which renders them to a 
large degree both uncompanionable and unworkable. 

So evident is all this to any one of ordinary powers of observa¬ 
tion residing in India, that it is an understood maxim of good 
breeding among English people there, so far to ignore the question 
of even the birth-place of the East Indian as to habitually assume, in 
conversation with them, that they are members of the conquering 
race; while they themselves quite commonly allude to a visit to 
England as “ going home,” even though they never left the shores 
of -India. There is, consequently, among most of them not the 
faintest semblance of the existence of the sentiment of genuine 
patriotism so common to nearly all other races of people. We say 
“ nearly,” for the only exceptions we know of are the Jews and the 
Gypsies, in the latter of whom the chief general characteristic is 
loyalty to something akin to the Ismaelitic instinct of general 
outlawry, while in the former it is national ahd religious. To 
make an appeal, therefore, to this powerful sentiment would meet 
with but a very imperfect and circumscribed response, for any 
enterprise calling for spontaneous national esprit de corps, or even 
for any organization requiring mutual and self-sacrificing help. 
Men of this class, who happen to have been fortunate enough to 
have passed a year or two of their youth in England, will even fix 
upon the date of their return to their native country as the point of 
time from which they reckon the period of their residence in India; 
and on this principle we have known a man of fifty years of 
age say that he “ came to India five and thirty years ago ! ” This 
innocent subterfuge is, of course, most likely to be had recourse to 
by persons of fair complexion. What are they ashamed of? 
Though bom in India, it would hardly be possible to offer them a 
keener or more unpardonable insult than to Bpeak of them as 
natives of the country (even though the term native be used in the 
most qualified and harmless sense) or to make allusion to the circum¬ 
stance in any way. And yet there is, in regard to the East Indian, so 
strong a prejudice, that even Anglo-Indians of pure European parent¬ 
age would be apt to feel slighted, if not insulted, if by inadvertence 
any person, who might be supposed to be aware of the unpleasantness 
that hangs about the subject, should speak of them as “East 
Indians.” The whole truth apparently lies in this, that the 
East Indian knows hew great the chances are that there would 
be a germ of truth in whatever insinuation might perchance 
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be intended, while the annoyance of the Anglo-Indian would 
appear to arise from nothing more than the sense of groundless 
and gratuitous insult. 

Bearing all this in mind, many persons have been led to con¬ 
clude—wrongly, as we believe—that there is in the mind of the 
East Indian, a lurking consciousness that at some time of his ances¬ 
try, more or less remote, there was what Browning has called a 
“ blot on the 'scutcheon; ” though it does not by any means follow 
that the implied irregularity has in every instance really taken 
place. Any one who is acquainted with the state of morals in Eng¬ 
lish society in India a century or so ago, will readily understand 
that persons of respectability who belong to the mixed race would 
wish all allusion to the question of ancestry avoided, as all such 
persons would be almost sure to have clinging to them the oppro¬ 
brium entailed by the irregularities of their progenitors ; and it is 
easily intelligible how this opprobrium may still continue to make 
itself felt, although in many cases it is wholly undeserved. Nothing, 
therefore, could be more reprehensible thian the too common prac¬ 
tice of many of our uneducated fellow-countrymen in India of 
twitting these unoffending people with their colour, and with 
allusions to the possible cause; for, besides the coarse selfish¬ 
ness of thus taunting persons who have it not in their power to 
retaliate in equal terms, there may not be even the merit of 
common truthfulness in the implication. We are very much of 
opinion, however, that the sensitiveness of the East Indian on this 
subject of colour, is not as a rule attributable to the lurking 
memory of the “ blot,” for the lineage of many of them is known by 
themselves to be without it, though, of course, there is always a 
possibility that innocent persons may feel the suspicion of the stigma 
more sharply than others. What is needed is to find a principle 
of classification that shall really include all persons belonging to the 
race, for it is a matter beyond dispute that they all of them suffer in 
a greater or lesser degree the pain to which we refer—rich and poor, 
young .and old, male and female, learned and illiterate, we know of no 
exception excepting in point of degree. 3?he only principle we 
know of that covers all cases, and at the same time supplies an ade¬ 
quate explanation is that there is a sense of inferiority common to 
the race. We believe that the thing which is so painful to the mind 
of the East Indian is this subtle emotion, which is kept alive by 
the constant operation of an accumulation' of circumstances on 
every hand. It would, however, be in our judgment a miatelra 
to 'attribute the defect wholly to this, or to any other single 
cause. For such a widespread state of feeling there probably 
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is a combination of causes. What the other causes are, we hope 
to show as we proceed. 

THEIR DISADVANTAGES. 

The disadvantages which beset the Eurasian are so numerous, that 
it is almost impossible to think of him at all without also thinking 
of them. Situated as he is, between the upper and the nether 
millstone, between the European on the*one hand and the Native 
on the other, he has everything to depress him, nothing to cheer; 
and if he succeeds in extricating himself it is almost a miracle. 
His special disadvantages attend him with the remorseless tenacity 
of his* own shadow, and are as inseparable from him as his colour. 
Hence, although we now propose to specify his peculiar disad¬ 
vantages under a separate heading, it will be at once perceived that 
it is impossible to lose sight of the unfortunate drawbacks that 
attach to him, at whatever point we view him. 

As already intimated, the Eurasian labours under the disadvan¬ 
tage of having been very imperfectly educated. Hem and there wo 
find among them an exception to this rule ; but these are but few, 
and are owing to circumstances known to be exceptional, and which 
are distinctly and clearly traceable. There are many Indian schools 
designed for the training of Eurasian and Anglo-Indian children, 
whose advertisements and. prospectuses are promising enough to 
impose upon any one, but their actual outcome is very slipshod and 
superficial. Speaking generally, the best education obtainable in 
India is sadly imperfect, if we judge it from a European point 
of view. Many persons set up as school-teachers there, who were 
never trained with a view to the scholastic profession, and who' 
have adopted it merely because they were never taught any special 
business by which they might earn a livelihood; and there are 
many teachers again whose presence in India at all, it is difficult 
to account for on any btliQr principle than that they had no pros¬ 
pect of earning an income at an occupation in any community 
requiring efficiency and thoroughness. There are many educational 
establishments in India that profess to teach Greek and Latin, and 
lose sight altogether of .the fact that what is most needed by those 
who have to' work for their living, is a sound and sensible educa¬ 
tion in “the" three B’s.” As their very conditions of life in 
that country render such old-world knowledge a superfluity and 
. luxury, and not a necessity of existence, the pupils know of no 
motive for applying themselves to such useless drudgery ; and the 
consequence is that persons lay claim to high education who have 
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not been educated at all. In aiming after a High education they have 
failed both in that and in the primary, which is of much greater 
importance to their retd welfare. Some of the so-called “ High ” 
schools in India are manned with teachers from our national Univer¬ 
sities ; but the classical education they impart is found too often 
to be nothing better than an empty name, while they negject, as too 
common-place for their notice, that elementary education which 
is everywhere so essential to success in practical ,life. The result 
is that Indian schools v§ry rarely breed scholars such as might 
open in different parts of the country educational establishments 
of their own, where thorough-going training might be ob¬ 
tained. The same motive which induces other men to go to India 
operates in the case of schoolmasters; and provided the income be 
secured, the one consideration is—as little work and as much fur¬ 
lough as can be obtained. “ Pay,” “ promotion,” “ furlough,” 
"privilege leave,” "sick leave,” and “leave on urgent private 
affairs ”—these, and not productive work, too often fill the horizon 
of the teacher, who escapes away from the activities of English life 
to the snuggeries of British India. We knew a widow in humble 
circumstances who was anxious to do the best she could for her son, 
and sent him to one of the most pretentious of these schools, to 
study “ the classics.” When the boy had spent three years at the 
Latin grammar, a friend of the family ventured to test his progress, 
and in doing so made the interesting discovery that not only was he 
ignorant of the forms of the infinitive moods of the conjugations, 
but that he could not even decline the word mensa. The thing 
achieved was not education at all, but a misappropriation of the 
widow's earnings, an abuse of public confidence, and a cureless 
waste of some of the best years of the young man’s life. His so- 
called classical education so unfitted him for the life of an educated 
man, that he is now labouring in some poor capacity on the rail¬ 
road. The case is not exceptional; it is typical: the exceptions lie 
the other way. Something might perhaps have to be said on the 
ground of natural dulness; but the pretentiousness of the educa¬ 
tional establishments of India designed for Eurasians, is only 
equalled by the utter unsoundness of the work they do, and the 
extravagant rates at which they charge for it.' Meanwhile, the 
viotim of all this imposture, is the East Indian. The European 
happily has friends in his native land to whose care he can entrust 
his children during the most important yfears of their life. East 
Indians enjoy no such advantage; and even if they did, they do not 
for the most part possess means to enable them to avail themselves 
of it. 
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. Thus far we have spoken of the best educational advantages 
available to the class of persons who are doomed to no better educa¬ 
tion than can be obtained in India. If sooh are the best, what shall 
we say of the remainder ? There are educational institutions of a 
more or less public character, to which the children of some East 
Indians are sent, snch as the Martini&re and Doveton schools; but 
these, though subsidized in some degree by Government, are the 
results of private beneficence. The charges, moreover, for attend¬ 
ance at these schools are such as to remove them quite out of the 
reach of the majority of the class of persons we are referring to. 
Eurasians are for the most part, exceedingly poor; and whatever 
can be earned by the working members of the family, is required for 
the common expenses of life. If they are ever to be raised out of 
the condition in which they now are, a reproach, not to themselves, 
but to us, a determined effort must be put forth by Government to 
impart to the rising generation among them, a sound, sensible 
education, with facilities for acquiring a practical knowledge of 
trades and professions in which they would not be outbidden, or 
undersold, by natives. 

Another thing that militates against the welfare'of the class is 
that they have no voice in the government of the country, in which 
they suffer in common with all the people of India, including the 
non-official English. In the case, however, of the last-mentioned 
class of persons, there is this mitigating consideration, that they are 
most of them mere <f birds of passage,” who are looking forward to the 
time when they shall take up their abode permanently in their native 
land, while to the' Eurasian, India is “home.” At present, the 
Government is a bureaucratic despotism, in which the members of 
the ruling corporation find it convenient, generally speaking, to 
endorse the sentiments and the policy of the man who happens for 
the time being to be their president, viz., the Viceroy. It may, 
indeed, seem anomalous that a Government like that of Britain 
should, after all these years of absolute and irresponsible power in 
India, be found to have done so little towards helping our fellow- 
subjects there, in the art of self-government; but the fact remains 
that no class whatever of, the 'people is represented in the Council- 
room of the Supreme Government. If our object in India is to rule 
the people wisely^ we must not neglect the great Eurasian element 
but enlist its co-operation and good-will; and if the people of India 
are ever to be represented in the Council of the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment, that representation will be but partial and unsatisfactory, 
which does not take account of this important stratum of the 
population. 
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But to our thinking, the most disheartening of all the disadvan¬ 
tages with which the Eurasian has to contend, is the invidious dis¬ 
tinction made by Government between him and the Native. Men 
are wont to sneer at missionary organizations, because of the special 
interest they avow in the spiritual welfare of the Native,—not 
knowing, apparently, that missionaries, like the ministers of Christ’s 
Gospel all the world over, are concerned for the spiritual well-being 
of all men. But what shall we say of a Government that withholds 
countenance altogether from the Eurasian. All,the philanthropy 
which Government displays towards the people of India is laid 
out for the especial good of the purely native part of its subjects. 
For these are founded schools and colleges, for these are pro¬ 
vided school literature, scholarships, and foundations, while 
for the Eurasian (as also for the Anglo-Indian who happens 'to be 
sunk in ignorance and want) absolutely nothing—-as far as our 
knowledge goes—is done. The only provision made for them by 
Government, is the gaol; besides this there is for them not even a 
workhouse or a lunatic asylum. All this is one-sided philanthropy. 

Now, I have not a single word to utter in disapproval of 
the elevation of deserving Natives to any position Vhich thoy may 
be found capable of occupying with safety to the public good: my 
purpose is merely to point out that the Native rises because he is a 
Native, that is, because he is the special protege of the ruling 
Power, and that the East Indian and poor Anglo-Indian remain “ in 
that position in life to which it has pleased God to call ” him, for no 
more intelligent reason than that he is not a Native, and does not fall 
within the meaning of the Government notion of patronage. Let 
Government abandon this invidious and unwise policy, and it would 
find that the East Indian would pay as a protige as well as the 
Native does, and that he is as capable as the Native of maintain¬ 
ing with dignity, and with credit to his patrons, any position. 
Considering by what instrumentality this despised class came into 
existence, the British Government does really owe them the con¬ 
sideration which it now so unreasonably withholds and misdirects. 
If the Native has a claim upon the Government because he is of 
our own’ flesh and blood, much more has the East Indian. The 
least, at any rate, that Government can do for the race, before 
it can righteously lay claim to having discharged its moral 
obligations towards them, is to dispense its favours with an 
even hand, and cease to make the accident of birth a reason for 
laying classes under unmerited and insupportable disadvantage. 
Clearly the policy that would alienate the minds of people who 
have such and so many claims upon us as Eurasians have, and 
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allow them to starve and perish, is a policy which, however 
much it may gratify misguided notions of philanthropy, must end 
badly. 

It is not onr object here to enumerate all the disadvantages of 
East Indians; we have mentioned only the chief ones. But, 
numerous and formidable as they are, they ought not to be fatal to 
the improvement of these unfortunate people. History has proved 
by unnumbered examples, that there is no disadvantage absolutely 
insuperable. Given the indomitable perseverance that will not be 
disheartened by repeated failure, the transparent uprightness of 
character that will keep no terms with wrong-doing, and let there 
be combined with these the genius of fixing upon a given aim in 
life, and steadily working up to it, and we have qualifications 
which, in spite of all social disadvantages, and in spite of moderate 
natural capacity, are sure to conduct their possessor to a career 
that shall make him honoured and useful in his day and generation. 
And what is thus true of individuals is no less true of classes also : 
whatever man has done, man may still do; and we know of uo 
East Indian who, if he is but prepared to supply the moral qualities 
we have named, need feel himself hopelessly consigned to an uti- 
honoured and useless life. But let him beware of “ making haste to 
be richthat is not an object worthy of any man. Riches are, 
indeed, more likely to come into the possession of a man endowed 
with those qualities than into the possession of any other man, 
even though this man begin life with a fortune large enough for 
most men at the close of it. The secret of genuine happiness for 
the Eurasian lies, as it does for all other men, not in wealth but in 
contentment; if, therefore, Eurasians, however disadvantageously 
circumstanced they may be, desire to be honoured, and noble, and 
good, let them rise above the petty foibles which have proved 
so disastrous to their race ; let them meet and master their peculiar 
difficulties, and not succumb to them; and let them know that 
the mettle of a true man is shown, not by what he can accumulate, 
but by what he really is—not so much by the uncertain and un¬ 
satisfying riches he 'acquires as by the character he lives and the 
good he imparts. 
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THE EXCHANGE DIFFICULTY. 

The renewed depression in Exchange (India) leads us once more 
to ask how long the present state of matters is to be endured, 
through the perfunctory administrative incapacity of the Home and 
Indian Governments. The India Office has but to send down to the 
City to-day, to ascertain for itself, from the men whose whole lives 
are passed in the transaction of exchanges, that the system on 
which the Secretary of State " finances ” the wants of the Home 
Treasury, violates every maxim by which the private merchant or 
the Exchange Banks, guide their operations. The highest authority 
upon Exchange probably in the world, called upon us the other day 
on this subject, and formulated the following common-sense proposi¬ 
tions thereon:— 

I. The Indian Government are dealers in Exchange with this disadvantage, 
that their rivals and customers know their hand, and make their own game ac¬ 
cordingly. 

II. The East India Company, although they sometimes made mistakes, were 
more wise in their generation; they kept their own counsel, and worked the 
Exchanges from both ends, to the frequent disgust of tire merchants, but to their 
own advantage. 

III. When it suited them, they sold bills on India in London; and when it 
did not they bought London bills in India. 

IV. A judicious action now on these principles, would soon bring Exchanges 
up to 2s., and the value of silver would rise in proportion. 

V. No man in any trade would take the world into his confidence. By such 
action, the Indian Government victimizes itself hopelessly. 

We, in the next place, wrote upon the subject to another great 
“Exchange” authority in Scotland, and received the following 
answer:— 

November 20, I860. 

I have to acknowledge yours of the 17th inst., with* enclosure herewith re¬ 
turned. The accompanying remarks on Indian Exchange were written three or 
four years ago, I believe in October, 1870, and as nothing has transpired to indnee 
any change in my opinion, I have transcribed what I then wrote in case it may be 
of any use to you in writing on the subject. 

As to the present mode of drawing upon India followed by Government, 
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I consider it altogether unreasonable to expect that the withdrawal of 
such a large amount of money from India as that which is required, could be 
effected on any other than the most unfavourable terms, so long as the state of 
account between the Governments at home and abroad 1 1 kept constantly before 
the public ; because the success of such operations depends almost wholly on the 
secrecy with which they are conducted. 

I have no doubt whatever, that the practice of intimating the requirements of 
Government, and inviting tenders for their bills ought to be discontinued, as it 
affords what may be considered undue facilities to such as have to place funds 
in India, while in effect it is wholly adverse to Government, and to all who have 
to receive money from that quarter. 

Memo, on Indian Exchange. 

“ To any one accustomed to consider the causes by which rates of exchange 
arc influenced, it ought to be by this time abundantly clear, that the long-con¬ 
tinued and now extreme depression of rates between India and this country 
had been caused chiefly by the heavy drawing of Council bills, and not, as is 
generally supposed, by the increased supply of silver; and further, that there can¬ 
not be any material or permanent improvement either in rates of exchange or the 
market for silver, so long as heavy drawing is continued. 

“ Under ordinary circumstances, the rate for Council bills should be deter¬ 
mined by the price of silver in this country and the rate of exchange ruling in 
India; but as the amount for which the Indian Council is open to draw, is so 
largo in proportion to the whole amount of exchange arising from the Indian 
trade, the position of the Council becomes virtually that of a forced seller of bills, 
as there cannot be demand for any considerable amount of Council bills except on 
term - more favourable to the buyer than could be obtained either by drawing on 
no or f-ansmitting silver to India. Hence the low course of exchange that 
’ ; 1 o n ruling with only slight variation since the monetary crisis of 186(1 up to 
l.V'd, V'li. ti a further depression was caused by the decline in the price of silver, 
e ring the increased supplies of that metal; but this decline was aggravated 
i confirmed by the continued drawing of Council bills, the effect of which upon 
the sil mr market being a forced depression of the basis on which the rate of 
exchange should be fixed. Hence also the anomaly of a heavy and regularly 
sustained demand for remittance to India by Council bills, when in accordance 
with the usual theory in regard to the balance of trade, the real demand should 
have been, not for outward, but wholly for homeward remittance. 

“ The difficulty of the position, so far as the Government is concerned, lies not 
only in the large amount of funds to be obtained from India, but also in the mode 
that for years past has been followed to effect the transmission; because if it is 
really the case that the consequences of heavy drawing have been as above 
stated, it must be a grave mistake to assume that there can be little or no material 
difference between the operation of drawing in England for the whole amount re¬ 
quired, and that of drawing only for one half, and having the other half remitted 
from India. 

“ Regarded as a question of Exchange balances, there would be no difference 
of results between the operation of drawing for money at one end and that of hav¬ 
ing it remitted from the other ; but in actual practice, and more especially where 
large amounts are involved, the results as affecting rates of exchange/would be 
widely different. 

“ From this it.would appear that the policy formerly followed by the Court 
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•f Directors of operating at both ends would cause far less pressure upon the 
'Exchange market than that which was subsequently adopted and still continued 
of drawing for the whole amount of requirements at one end, and also that the 
particular cause of operation has become of much greater importance than ever it 
was before, seeing that the amount involved is increased from three or four to 
upwards of 15,000,000. 

“ Looking, therefore, to the present position of matters, and the probable 
consequences of decided action, the most prudent course that could be adopted 
would be to revert to the former practice of double operation, and to Btop drawing 
on India, so that the exchange and silver markets may have sufficient time to 
recover from the unusual pressure to which they have been subjected. 

“ Observer." 

Now, all this has been pointed out over and over again, in the 
last five years. The private merchant or broker, who should act as 
the Government does, would be deemed insane by every one. If 
the aotibn of our officials resulted in their own private loss, as indivi¬ 
duals, they would discern instantly the unwisdom of the course they 
are pursuing, but the loss being that of the public, it is a matter of 
no concern to them whatever. Were the Exchange question left to 
be dealt with by ourselves, we would bring it back to normal rates 
within six months; and with it the price of silver, with nothing 
but gain to all classes. With £60,000,000 of produce leaving the 
Indian ports every year, and with a State Rental of £20,000,000 to 
receive every year from the soil of India, the Government can posi¬ 
tively think of no way whatever of obtaining its £15,000,000 of 
Home Charges but by the ruinous method of drawing for the amount 
from London! 
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HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

It is impossible to read without feelings of strong indignation, the daily record of 
Irish outrages which appear in the London papers. We allude to the burning of 
farm-houses, the wanton destruction of hay and other property, and the cruelties 
perpetrated on individuals who have rendered themselves obnoxious by the pay¬ 
ment of rent, or the occupation of land from which tenants havo been evicted. 
"These cowardly acts reflect the deepest disgrace on the Irish character, and 
especially upon the leaders of the Land League. Mr. Parnell and Ins associates 
may disclaim all liking for such acts and their perpetrators, but they cannot 
escape the responsibility of having stimulated and encouraged them by the vio¬ 
lence of their speeches. Mr. Parnell, it is tolerably clear, oaros very little for 
the Land Question in and for itself. The master passion in his mind is an 
unreasonable and.vindictive hatred of England; and he uses the land grievance 
merely as a lever for effecting a separation between Ireland and England. Hence 
his references to buckshot Forster ; ” to Irish sympathizers dwelling in America; 
and his extraordinary bitterness against the Government. A Land Bill which 
really healed the sores of the Irish peasantry would be a great calamity to M r. 
Parnell, as presenting an insuperable obstacle to the groat object of his political 
desire ; and, consequently, with a true though (probably) unreasoned instinct, he 
recognizes in Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues, enemies to be much more dreaded 
than in Lord BeaconBfield and his associates. 

But neither the excesses of Land League orators, nor the outrages perpe¬ 
trated by tho Irish peasantry, are a reason for withholding strict and ample 
justice from Ireland. On the contrary, a candid Englishman must acknowledge 
with shame, that it is at least doubtful if, in any other way, Ireland could 
obtain the justice that is her due. Already this agitation has largely smoothed 
the way for a comprehensive Land Bill next session. It has compelled all the 
leading London journals to send “ Commissioners'' to the disturbed parts of Ire¬ 
land, and from their reports Englishmen are rapidly passing from a condition of 
complete darkness into something like a right apprehension of the state of things 
Ireland. The blindest worshipper of the Established Fact will find it impos¬ 
sible to ignore such revelations as those which have been made respecting the 
management of the Lansdowne Estates, the abject and inhuman condition to which 
the Connemara peasantry have been reduced, the steady and rapid diminution of 
the cultivated area, the deserted aspect of many of the towns, the decline of the 
fisheries, &c. From* all points, in fact, light is at last pouring in upon Ireland 
and disclosing a degree of selfishness and rapacity on the one side, and of misery 
end poverty on the other, which could not he paralleled outside of the dominions of 
the “ gentlemanly Titrk." While, too, the outrages which occur cannot ho cou- 
demned too strongly, it must not be ignored that they are confined within a 
limited area. Fully three-fourths of Ireland is in a condition of exceptional 
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order and quiet. A “landlord," writing to the Standard, states that his 
rents have been collected with more than ordinary facility; and that his agent, 
who collected rents to an amount of £40,000, declared that such had been the 
rule in his experience during the current year. In this fact lies the justification 
of the Government in not applying to Parliament for extraordinary ppwers of 
coercion and repression. And we trust that they will not be shaken in this 
determination by such taunts and calumnies as those in which Lord Salisbury 
thought fit to indulge a short time ago at the Cannon Street Hotel. Lord Salis¬ 
bury apparently judges the language of other men, by his own standard of truth¬ 
fulness. Remembering, it would seem, how he planned to deceive both Parlia¬ 
ment and the nation as regards the war in Afghanistan, and the secret agreement 
with Count Schouvaloff, he appears to consider that he is justified in attributing 
the same kind of conduct to Mr. Bright and Mr. Chamberlain, and the Radical 
element generally of the Ministry. These gentlemen, it is true, have disavowed 
any liking for Irish outrages, and have declared that they would not hesitate to 
apply to Parliament for a Peace Preservation Act, if they thought it would do any 
good. But Lord Salisbury is far too astute a man to be deceived by empty verbal 
assurances. He knows, by his own personal experience, their entire worthless¬ 
ness. Mr. Bright, in reality, greatly approves of these outrages. He would 
regret to see them repressed or diminished. Why ? Because, but for them, a 
Bill for the spoliation of the landlords would “ fall very flat indeed.” The 
“ spoliation of the landlord,” as our readers are well aware, becomes an accom¬ 
plished fact when a landlord is hindered in appropriating to his own uses the 
capital of his tenant. 

Mr. Bright, speaking at Birmingham, sketched the outlines of a Land Bill 
for Ireland which we hope we are not too sanguine in supposing to be not dis¬ 
similar to the one which the Government will bring before Parliament next 
session. The most important suggestion in this sketch is that the Government 
should devote a sum of .1:20,000,000 to the systematic reclamation of waste lands, 
and the settling of peasant proprietors on the land thus reclaimed. It is, how¬ 
ever, hardly to be hoped that a satisfactory Land Bill will force its way through 
the Lords as yet. The primary business of that august assembly is to stop all 
reform until the very verge of civil war has been attained; and in Ireland, we 
are at present only “ within a measurable distance.” It will be possible to hold 
on for another year to their rents, and their legal privileges, without actually 
bringing about a crash. 

Lord Ripon has made a declaration at Lahore, that it is the purpose of the 
Indian Government to return to the policy of Lord Lawrence. This may be 
accepted (we suppose) as an authoritative announcement that the Government 
have resolved to withdraw from Kandahar not later than the spring. As every 
other part of the “scientific frontier ” has already been evacuated, our abandon* 
ment of Afghanistan will then be complete. But it is premature to indulge in 
any exultation. We have a long way to go yet before We shall be clear of the 
wood. And for the doubt and danger which darken the immediate future, the 
country has to thank the hesitation of the Government. Net a word of explana¬ 
tion have we heard either from Lord Harrington, the Government of India, or 
from any other official personage, to explain why we are wintering at .Kan¬ 
dahar, This reticence, we are quite certain, has not been dictated by any 
desire to emulate the late Government in evading Parliamentary criticism 
and the control of public opinion. No reasons are given, because there 
are none to give. We have adopted a policy so indefensible, so irrational, that 
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silence and a trust in the chapter of accidents, are now our only protection. The 
complete cessation ofintelligence from Kabul is a proof, we fear, that either Abd-nl- 
Bahman has been dethroned, or that he is acting against us. On the Herat side 
we know that Eyoub Khan is preparing to renew his attack, and the communica- 
tidns in rear of Kandahar are again threatened by the Kakers and other hostile 
tribes. If we retain a garrison at Kandahar during the winter, it is hardly possible 
that it should not be seriously assailed before six weeks or two months have 
passed away. It is probably safe to anticipate that the Afghans will set about 
such an enterprise in some irrational fashion which will 'enable us to baffle them 
with little loss of life and the expenditure of not more than £2,000,000 or £3,000,000 
in addition to all the war has cost us up to date. But on the other hand, no 
operation could be easier to a general, at all competent, than to reduce our 
Kandahar garrison to extremities. Indeed, without any attack, the difficulty 
of feeding the garrison will be no small one. “Six weeks ago," says the 
liombay Gazette of Oct. 30, “fodder had almost disappeared from the 
country between Jacobabad and Kandahar. At Quettah the wyit of fodder 
was even so great that there was not sufficient to feed the sick transport 

animals.To get supplies up the Bolun Pass it is necessary to feed the 

transport animals on the way; they eat very nearly as much as they can carry 
and as there is not an ounce of fodder in the Pass itself, the limit to the amount 
of supplies procurable from India is easily reached. It was to meet this diffi¬ 
culty that the Kandahar railway was planned, but, unfortunately, it has not 

been completed.This is the situation which we are complacently asked to 

regard with entire equanimity. The Government of India cannot too soon take 
thought for the provisioning of the troops which it has resolved to keep in 
Southern Afghanistan for the winter.’’ Meanwhile, we have the victorious 
general, Sir Frederick Roberts, among us, and that hero is being enter¬ 
tained, as is tlio manner of our nation, at a succession of public bauquets. And 
yet General Roberts’s career in Afghanistan is stained by the execution of 
brave enemies taken in battle—an act that will obtain for him in history an 
immortality of dishonour—and marred by many grievous blunders. It was not 
to be expected that these should be remembered against him after the relief of 
Kandahar. Those who know the secret history of this most iniquitous war, 
and are capable of looking at a military operation otherwise than through a 
distorting glass of immense power, must be content to possess their souls in 
patience, till these entertainments have been all eaten and disposed of. The fame 
of General Roberts is one of those reputations which will hardly outlive the 
breath of the applause which has inflated it to its present dimensions. 

The banquet in honour of Sir Bartle Frere requires a passing notice at our 
hands. Having returned to this country stained with the blood shed in an unjust 
war, his friends and admirers felt that some public process of purification was 
indispensable. This conviction was shared, we regret to see, by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and Lord* Shaftesbury; nor can it be considered strange that this 
should be so. Sir Bartle Frere is an eminent evangelist, according to the modem 
conception of one. He is always ready to discourse on the beauty of the Christian 
religion from a missionary platform; but both the Archbishop and Lord Shaftes¬ 
bury must have felt that a man holding forth upon peace Upon earth and good¬ 
will among men, attirSd in garments stained with blood, was a spectacle to cause 
unbelievers to scoffi Accordingly, two hundred Jingoes agreed to dine together— 
(this is the established British method of purification)—in honour of the man who 
had so vigorously translated into action the principles of their peculiar code of 
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politics and morality. The Archbishop pronounced an epistolary blessing upon 
the pious ceremony; and the purification was completed by an oration from Sir 
Itichard Temple. 

Sir Richard Temple did not mince matters. He attributed to Sir Bartle 
Frere every excellence, moral, intellectual, artistic, domestic, social, and political 
which have ever appertained to man since the race came into existence. Sir 
Bartle Frore was possessed of “ elevation of sentiment, loftiness of thought, 
nobility of soul.” Sir Richard Temple felt himself positively dizzy as he dilated 
upon “hispersonal accomplishments, his artistic culture, his literary ability, his 
varied attainments, his remarkable apprehension— (whatever that may be)—his 
capacity for great and varied affairs, his comprehensiveness of vision.” In addi¬ 
tion to all this, Sir Bartle Frere was “ the example of a true patriot.” He had 
•• readiness to assume, to sustain, and to vindicate responsibility; ” he had 
*' faithfulness, fidelity to every sort of human duty, for the sacred name of religion, 
and the service of Almighty God.” He was, in fact, the most astonishing, 
man that had ever appeared on God’s earth, and Sir Itichard Temple was 
willing to vouch for the fact, upon his solemn word of houour. Sir Bartle Frere 
re plied to this ridiculous rhodomontado in a strain of equal absurdity; and 
neither the one speech nor the other would be worthy of a moment's atten¬ 
tion, were it not for the serious manner in which they have been taken by the 
press. It shows liow dense is the darkness which prevails regarding India, that 
these two gentlemen—Sir Bartle Frere and Sir lliclmrd Temple—are regarded 
ns eminent examples of successful Indian administrators. It is supposed that 
their Indian careers were “ brilliant," and that their names are held in honour 
ami affection all over India. It is no exaggeration to say that these notions are 
not merely incorrect, but that they are directly the reverse of truth. Our Indiau 
empire rarely produces a first-rate man. And it is all but impossible that it 
should, because under a Bureaucratic system, originality and independence of 
mind, and a stern adherence to principle, are all but fatal barriers to a man’s 
advancement. It would, perhaps, be unjust to range Sir Bartle Frere and Sir 
Richard Temple very much below Sir Goorgo Gouper, Sir John Strachey, and 
others who might bo mentioned; but, indubitably, they were more completely 
" found out." This is the circumstance which distinguishes them from the illus¬ 
trious fraternity to which they belong. No official having achieved high place, 
ever left India so thoroughly and completely discredited as these two men. 

Sir Bartle Frere, during his unscrupulous career in South Africa, has merely 
reproduced the salient traits which marked his course in India. There, as both 
in Calcutta and Bombay, he was the subject of an ephemeral popularity, which 
finally gave way to a general feeling of distrust miugled with contempt. Sir 
Bartle Frere achieves popularity by making himself the spokesman and executor 
of whatever current of thought or feeling chances to be rushing along with the 
greatest clatter. ' When the Bengal ryots struck against the oppression and 
rapacity of the indigo planter, the voice of the European community in India was, 
ns may bo supposed, entirely in favour of the planters. British rule (so all but a 
few Englishmen combined to shout) could not be maintained, unless these mutinous 
ryots were put down with a strong hand. Foremost to givelegislative expression 
to this sentiment was Sir Bartle Frere. Again, when Bombay was seized with 
the speculating madness which brought it to such utter ruin, the Judges of the 
High Court, in vain entreated Sir Bartle Frere to take legislative precautions to 
avert the collapse which was otherwise inevitable. But the speculators of Bom¬ 
bay declared that these men were behind their time, and that was sufficient for Sir 
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Bartle Frere. He flung in bis lot with the speculators, rather than be denounced 
as “ a man behind his time," and Bombay was ruined. When it was too late, 
and, indeed, the very day when the final crash came, Sir Bartle Frere gave his 
sanction to the Act which for two years previously the highest authorities around 
him had been in vain entreating him to pass. We have mentioned these two 
salient facts in Sir Bartle Frere’s Indian career, because they serve to explain 
the wrong-doing of which he was guilty in South Africa. “ Imperialism" 
being the prevailing tendency of the moment, and expressing itself with a 
deafening loudness and vehemence. Sir Bartle Frere, true to his antecedents, 
became its devoted and fanatical exponent. He set at naught elementary prin¬ 
ciples of political morality more outrageously than any Jingo among them all; 
bodied forth more gigantic schemes of Imperial extension; and slaughtered his 
fellow men, without a misgiving. Hence his popularity. The European colonists 
being greedy for the property of the Kaffirs, Sir Bartle Frere at once became 
greedy beyond measure. He outdid them all in rapacity. He urged on schemes 
for disarming whole continents of Kaffirs, and reducing them to tho condition 
of serfs to the European settlers. Hence his popularity among the colonists. 
Sir Bartle Frere, in a word, is in a sense “ all things to all men,” but not at all in 
that sense which the Apostle Paul endeavoured to be. The contagion of human 
feeling is too strong for him, and overmasters his reason and his conscience. In¬ 
stead of being the strong man his admirers would have us believe him to be, he 
is a reed shaken by every wind that blows. But Sir Ricliarji Temple is about to 
publish a book on India. It will be the duty of Thk Statesman to subject that 
book to a very searching examination, and Sir Bichard Temple’s career and char¬ 
acter as an Indian administrator can hardly fail to come out pretty clearly under 
the process. 

Meanwhile the evil deeds of Sir Bartle Frere in South Africa are produc¬ 
ing results strictly in accordance with them. It is daily becoming clearer, that 
the Cape Colony is incapable of quelling the storm which Sir Bartle Frere’s 
congenial subordinate, Mr. Sprigg, has raised up around its borders. England 
will be compelled td interfere. What hope is there that the interference will be 
productive of just and beneficent results ? Very little hope indeed. A deputa¬ 
tion recently waited upon Lord Kimberley for the purpose of extracting Ids views 
on the subject, and they are of the most discouraging kind. We did not expect 
much from the Colonial Office. Lord Kimberley spoke, and at considerable 
length; but his speech was simply an appeal to the commiseration of his 
audience. Before Mr. Sprigg, Lord Kimberley represented himself os a crushed 
worm, helpless alike for good or evil; at the same time, his lordship informed 
the deputation that he had written to him not to disarm the Basutos, and that wms 
all he could do. There wds not the least chance that Mr. Sprigg would listen to 
his entreaty. Lord Kimberley has proved a sound prophet. The great Mr. 
Sprigg has treated his admonitions with the contempt he anticipated, and the 
Basuto war has broken out and already assumed formidable dimensions. What, 
under these circumstances, are Lord Kimberley's relations with Mr. Sprigg? Is 
he indignant with the man who has dragged this country into a cruel, costly, and 
cowardly war ? Not at dU. Lord Kimberley may be said to kiss the hand that 
smote him. He “ deeper sympathises ’’ with the colonists, nay, even with Mr. 
Sprigg. He is indignant with the Basutos. And the reason? Because they are 
“ rebels against the Crown." Mr. Sprigg, it appears, is not a man who has been 
carrying out a high-handed and arbitrary policy in defiance of the warnings and 
remonstrances of Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for the Colonies. He is “ the 
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Crown,” and it is the duty of Lord Kimberley to yield liim an obsequious obedi¬ 
ence. We have referred to this monstrous fiction that the Basutos are “ rebels 
against the Crown,” in order again to enforce what we have more than once 
insisted upon. Either we must sever our connection with the Colonies, or we 
must see that the supremacy of the Crown is a reality instead of the fiction which 
at present it is. “ The Crown ” is a misleading term, and the absurdity of Lord 
Kimberley’s contention that the Basutos are “ rebels against the Crown ” will be 
at once apparent if for “ the Crown ” we substitute “ the British people." 

The British people have no more control over the action of Mr. Sprigg than 
they have over the changes of the moon. Mr. Sprigg, in complete independence, 
goads the Basuto Kaffirs into rebellion, and then a Colonial Secretary calmly 
assures an assembly of rational Englishmen that the Basutos are at war, not 
with Mr. Sprigg, but with the Crown, i.e., with us, the British nation. Now 
if it be admitted that the Basutos are under any obligations of loyalty 
towards the British nation, we are under a corresponding obligation not 
to leave them to the dealings of obstinate animals like this Colonial 
Premier. We can claim no obedience, except in so far as we offer pro¬ 
tection. Now what we contend is, that the British nation cannot interfere to any 
useful purpose between Colonial aggression and the Basutos, or any other 
Kaffirs. It can only interfere in one way, as it will have to do before long in 
this Basuto war, and that is by siding with the wrong-doers against the weak 
and unoffending. It suits Lord Kimberley to ward off the inquiries of a depu¬ 
tation by pretending that the Basutos are “ rebels against the Crown,” and there¬ 
fore unworthy of the sympathies of a Colonial Secretary. Nay, official per¬ 
sonages have so steeped their minds in verbal fictions, that it is possible Lord 
Kimberley made the statement unconscious of its absurdity. But those whose 
minds are capable of apprehending facts, know that in this war, the Basutos are 
entirely in the right, and Mr. Sprigg and his partisans entirely in the wrong. How 
long, we ask, are Englishmen prepared to steep themselves in innocent blood? 
If they are weary of these things there is only one way out of it. It is a Short and 
simple one. Cut the connection whioh binds the Cape to ourselves. If we have 
the courage to do this, not only shall we be exempt henceforth from the infamy 
of periodically massacring hordes of brave savages, but the massacres themselves 
will cease. The Cape Colonist will very speedily discover how to live at peace 
with the races around him, when he can no longer light his wars vicariously. 
And among the minor blessings of the new order of things, will hare to be 
reckoned this, that Colonial Secretaries will no longer find it necessary to 
stultify themselves, by attempting to cajole their hearers into receiving as good 
wheat, the empty husks of constitutional fictions. 
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THE ABOLITION OP THE SALT tlNE. 

TO THE EDITOR OF “ THE STATESMAN.” 

Sir, —Yon ought to be made aware of the true nature of the negotiations 
carried on with the Native States of Kattiawar, in regard to the abolition of the 
Salt Line frontiers of that province. The demands made upon these States were 
so manifestly injurious, that they could not but meet with stout resistance from 
them. The States were asked, in plain words, to consent to assign their Salt 
Works to the direct control of the Government Salt Department, in consideration 
of the payment of certain sums as compensation. The works were to be 
managed within their territory, by the British salt officials. The Native States 
could not acquiesce in proposals which would lead to the introduction of a 
divided authority within their territory, some of the salt works being situated 
in the heart of their capital cities. Accordingly, I now understand that the 
authorities have so far given in as not to require these States to hand over the 
control of their saltworks to the Salt Department; but in other respects,the 
stipulations are as stringent as ever. The States are to limit the salt works to 
the number and places required by the British Government, to raise the price of 
salt to the level of that in British territory; to keep an account of salt manu¬ 
factured and sold, and to see that in no case is salt sold at a less price, or 
'is smuggled, and that no salt is exported by sea from any of their ports to any 
place in British or Native territory without payment of the excise duty to the 
British Government. The result of these negotiations is that the poor people in 
these States who used tpsupply their wants in regard to this important necessary 
of life in the cheapest jnanner, and who used salt for agricultural purposes, will 
now have to pay heavily for it, or forego its use as much as they can. The im¬ 
portant point involved is whether the British Government, in pursuance of a 
fiscal policy, the avowed object of which is to cheapen salt, can consistently, and 
with any show of fairness, be the means of levying a heavy tax on the population 
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of Native States that have hitherto supplied themselves with the necessary of 
life in the cheapest manner possible. But it is vain to enter into a question of 
fairness or unfairness, when the great object of the Finance Minister is how best 
to bring the Native States within the scope of British taxation. 

Bombay, 1880. 


THE INDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE AND THE TAXPAYER. 

TO THE EDITOR OF “ THE STATESMAN." 

Sir, —When Lord Lytton, with the assistance of Sir John Strachey, had 
got the finances of India into a complete state of muddle, it became necessary to 
make extensive reductions. The Public Works Department was the first ,to 
claim attention, and the result has not met with public approval, as we all know. 
The Indian Medical was another of the departments, in which it was determined 
to make great reductions. This service had hitherto stood very high in the 
estimation of tho Medical Schools, for which it attracted the best of the young 
men choosing the public service as a career; but a glance at the results of the ex¬ 
aminations in August last, will show that for the first time the marks of the Indian 
candidates are much below those of the British Army candidates. It is believed 
throughout the service in India, that Sir J. Strachey, in framing his plan for 
reorganizing tho Medical Department, was assisted by Sir J. M. Cuningham, 
Sanitary Commissioner with the Government of India, who is a personal Mend 
of tho great finance minister, and has managed that the changes introduced 
shall materially benefit himself, although he has lent himself to tho sacrifice of 
his own service. The appointment of Sanitary Commissioner with the Govern¬ 
ment of India has been abolished, and Dr. Cuningham has been appointed Sur¬ 
geon-General of Bengal, in succession to Dr. J. F. Beatson, although his position 
is anomalous, inasmuch as all tho military officers in the Bengal Service are 
under the Surgeon-General of the British Army, and Dr. Cuningham is over 
the medical officers in civil employ, though ho will also be referred to regarding 
men in tho Military Department, and recommend them for promotion. 
The Service regards this as being tantamount to the abolition of their 
head, and to subordinating them to the Army Medical Department. It 
happens, howover, that by tho rules of the Service, Dr. Cuningham was not 
eligible for promotion. He was till recently a surgeon-major, and as it did not 
suit him to claim promotion to deputy surgeon-general when his turn came, he 
might not have it hereafter; and besides, to promote a surgeon-major to be 
surgeon-general is opposed to tho Warrant of May, 1873, which directs that pro¬ 
motion shall be from deputy surgeon-general to surgeon-general. Such an ap¬ 
pointment would have been impossible under any Governor-General but Lord 1 
Lytton. That Viceroy always showed the greatest contempt for the rights of others 
when he desired to serve a friend, and on one oocasiop. was with difficulty pre¬ 
vented from promoting to be deputy surgeon-general a protege of his own who 
was low down among the surgeons-major. The promotion of Dr. Cuningham, 
though a gross act of injustice, is defended on the score of eoonomy. For years 
past, the head of the Bengal Medical Department has maintained that the appoint¬ 
ment of sanitary commissioner was mmeoessary, and that the duties could be 
mere efficiently performed by the Surgeon-General; but, of course, Dr. Coning- 
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’ bam maintained that this was entirely a mistake until it suited his own selfish 
purposes to advocate the same proposal. In addition to the above change, many 
deputy surgeons-general were abolished—viz., five in Bengal, two in Madras, and 
two in Bombay; but in consequence of administrative medical officers being 
attached to the Government of Bengal, the North-Western Provinces, the Punjab, 
and Central Provinces, the actual loss to the Service is two deputy surgeons- 
general for each of the three Presidencies. To make up for this loss, an ingenious 
device was fallen upon and offered by way of sop, or as compensation—namely, 
to confer the rank and privileges of deputy surgeon-general on sanitary commis¬ 
sioners, after they had completed twenty-six years' service. It is evident 
that this sanitary commission would supersede very many of their seniors. 
But men in the Service say that this is a military service, and they wish to know 
why such advantages should be conceded to officers in Civil employ; they further 
point out that sanitary commissioners, as it is, enjoy great advantages over their 
comrades in executive charges, whether civil or military, as they are permitted to 
spend the hot season on the Hills. They further ask why sanitary commissioners 
should be singled out for this distinction, and whether they are supposed to be 
more entitled to exceptional treatment than principals and professors of medical 
schools, inspectors-general of forts, medical storekeepers, or many others that 
might be mentioned; they even venture to wonder whether Dr. Cuningliam 
being the head of the Sanitary Department, and Lord Lytton’s desire to promote 
Dr. Bellew, has anything to do with it. Looking to the public interests, it is 
evident that a man of twenty-six years’ service is not as a rdle in the best trim 
for undertaking the duties of sanitary commissioner as understood in England, 
though to bo sure it seems pretty easy in India, consisting of pleasant tours 
in the cold weather and spending the hot season at the Hills writing a report. 
Men in the Service also point to Dr. Liddesdale’s appointment as an indication of 
how this rule may bo worked, as he will not have served twenty-six years for some 
three or four years to come, while at this moment not a single sanitary commis¬ 
sioner iu India has attained the rank and privileges of deputy surgeon-general. 
Other irregular promotions besides Dr. Cuningham’s have disgusted the members 
of the Indian Service. Dr. Cornish, in Madras, was mado surgeon-general ov£>r 
the heads of many of his seniors. Dr. Payne, who had refused promotion years 
ago, and was, therefore, ineligible for promotion, subsequently was made surgeon- 
general to the Government of Bengal, and what is more extraordinary, was 
allowod to hold several executive charges at the same time, but then he was a 
personal friend of Sir A. Eden, and in the days of Imperialism the latter was 
allowed to job to his heart’s content. Another little job was the appointment of 
Dr. Hewlett to be Surgeon-General of Bombay over several of his seniors, but I 
have heard the Doctor had been at school with Lord Lytton. Officers of the 
lato Honourable East India Company’s Service, whose services.were transferred to 
the Queen, believe that their advantages as regards promotion and otherwise have 
been guaranteed by Act of Parliament, and that such acts of Imperialism are con¬ 
trary to such guarantee. 

The Indian Medical Service has thus suffered grievously. In the same way 
several of the higher appointments of the Army Medical Department have been 
abolished, yet as a wholelhe latter service has gained greatly, though much to 
the loss of the Indian taxpayer! By a recent “ Army List ” it appeared that the 
Army Medical Department in Bengal consists of eighty-five surgeons-major over 
twenty years’ service, and sixty under, besides sixty-five surgeons—total 218. 
There were in Bengal nine brigades of artillery and filly batteries, six cavalry. 
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and thirty-four infantry regiments. The old scale of medical officers was one 
surgeon-major per brigade or regiment, one surgeon for each battery, tvro surgeons 
for cavalry, and three for each infantry regiment, which would require nine 
surgeon-majors and fifty surgeons for the artilleiy, six surgeons-major and 
twelve surgeons for the cavalry, thirty-four surgeons-major, and 164 
surgeons for the infantry, so that there are ninety-nine surgeons-major 
in excess of requirement. These latter are performing surgeon’s duty, and 
many of them are in medical charge of batteries of artillery, and of small 
depots and small detachments. Now the average difference between 
the pay of a surgeon and surgeon-major is 600 rupees a month, so that 
the Government of India has to pay about 60,000 rupees a month, or £60,000 a 
year, in excess of what it ought, were the country not flooded with surgeons- 
major doing surgeon’s duty. In some regiments, there are three surgeons-major. 
It would surely be better to retrench in this direction than to break faith with 
the Indian Medical Service. Unfortunately, however, the Surgeon-General with 
the Government of India is mixed up with the Government, and is not likely to 
move. So long as candidates did not apply for the British Medical Service, and 
there was a lack of members in the lower rank, there was possibly no help for it 
but to send senior medical officers to India ; but now, when candidates are enter¬ 
ing the Service freely, there seems no good reason why the taxes wrung out of the 
poor in India, should be expended on senior aud highly-paid medical officers 
doing the work of juniors. H. E. I. G. S. 

Note .—We publish this letter—winch is from an officer in high position— 
simply to show the anarchy into which we are drifting in India in all departments. 
India is flooded with surgeons-major on high pay, to save the English taxpayer. 
—Ei>. S. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


From the day this journal was established in London we have never ceased to warn 
the nation that the only right course for it to pursue is to withdraw from 
Afghanistan altogether. The statement that the Government is consulting 
*• high authorities ” at Simlah as to the propriety of our withdrawing from 
Kandahar would be disbelieved by us altogether, but that our forces are yet there. 
Who are these “high authorities” but the very men who counselled the insanity 
into which the nation has been betrayed, and whose reputations are committed to 
a persistence in the crime. Thus we hear of Mr. A. C. Lyall proceeding to 
Kandahar to confer with Colonel St. John as to the propriety of the withdrawal. 
The reputations of both men, meanwhile, are so committed to the keeping of tho 
forces there, that it is simply a solemn farce to ask the opinion of either upon the 
matter. There is but one course for the present Government to adopt, and the 
weakness that fails to discern it will prove fatal to the administration. In tho 
first place we have no moral right to occupy Kandahar, a consideration that ought 
to have settled the question from the first. France would have as much right to 
occupy Belgium at this moment as we have to occupy Kandahar. Tho nation 
has been betrayed into a gigantic crime against the Afghan people, and instead 
of our continued presence holding out any hope of tho re-establislunent of 
a settled government among them, we have only to stay there to make such 
government an impossibility. There are but two courses open to us—forcible 
and complete annexation, or instant aud complete withdrawal. 


We foresaw very early, from the whole tenour of the news that reached this 
country in the early summer, that there was no reasonable likelihood whatever of 
Abd-al-Jtahman maintaining himself as ruler at Kabul after the withdrawal of 
our forces. The counsels that invited him to Kabul to take the place of Yaltoub 
Khan seemed plausible enough, but they emanated from the very men who 
had deposed Yakoub and brought him as a State prisoner into British India. 
There is not one of these men whose counsels or opinions are worth the paper 
they are written upon, whije they are the “ high authorities ” by whom the present 
Government is weak enough to be led. How is it that the Government could not 
find out what was ascertained clearly enough in India, by every one but these 
“ high authorities ”—that there was no hope whatever of Abd-al-Rahman being 
able to maintain himsqlf at Kabul ? And he is now said to be murdered, while 
anarchy reigns in the city, and all communication with India is cut off. Now, in 
June last, we wrote as folfcws:— 

The situation in Kabu^ at the present moment is this. Our presence in Kabul has 
aroused against us the hostility of what are called the “ great tribes,” by which are to be 
understood the Ghilzais, the Kohiatanees, the Wardaks, and the Tarakzais. These tribes, or 
at least the larger part of them, appear to be united in upholding the claims of Moosa Khan, 
the son of the expatriated Yakoub. Besides this party, there is that of Abd-al-ltahmau 
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Khan, the strength of which is uncertain. Now it is plainly impossible to satisfy both these 
parties; say, more, it is absolutely certain that whichever side we take, that side will imme¬ 
diately be discredited by the fact of our patronage. Try as long as we may, there is no 
escape from this dilemma. For us to endeavour to set up a ruler in Afghanistan is to make 
civil war a certainty as soon as wo are out of the country. It is, unha ppily, more probable 
than not, that a civil war is inevitable under any circumstances. But the probability is to a 
certain extent diminished if we leave the chiefs of the “great tribes” in absolute freedom 
to choose their own rulers—be he Moosa Khan, or Abd-al-Bahman Khan. 

Again, in September, we wrote:— 

Abd-al-Bahman Khan, the Ameer whom we have decided to recognize, has not as yet 
been either killed or expelled from his capital. The one or other event will, in all prob¬ 
ability, be postponed until we are fairly out of the country. It is very improbable, we are 
assured, that Abd-al-Bahman Khan wiU bo accepted as Ameer by the Ghilzais, so long as 
Yakoub Khan or his son is alive. Meanwhile it would be interesting to know what the 
Government propose to do with Yakoub Khan. Nobody any longer suspects him of having 
been an accomplice, either direct or indirect, in the massacre of the British Embassy. But, 
at any Tate, all the aooounts agree in the utter helplessness of Yako ub Khan to quell the riot; 
and to this day no reason has boon given for bis deportation to In dia, and his detention as a 
State prisoner. No reasons have beengiven, because there are none to give. His deportation 
was one of those blind proceedings which tho Government of Lord Lytton identified with 
"the practice of Statecraft in its more occult branches.” What we would suggest to the 
Government is that they should transform Yakoub Khan from a State prisoner into a State 
guest, and hold Mm in reserve as the Ameer of Afghanistan when Abd-al-Bahman Khan has 
been expelled. That Abd-al-Bahman will be expelled, there is, we imagine, but small doubt. 

How is it, we naturally ask, that the Government could not discern all this as 
dearly as ourselves? The answer is plain enough : there are no “ high autho¬ 
rities ” to mislead ns. In other words, we are not guilty of the folly of asking the 
authors of the crime and their accomplices, how to escape from its results. 


Thu pretenco is constantly put forward that the wisdom, or otherwise, of occupy¬ 
ing Kandahar as an advanced post against Russian aggression on the North-west 
Frontier, is a question upon which military men only, can rightly express an 
opinion. The doctrine is an exceedingly convenient one for tho military reputa¬ 
tions that are committed to the insanity of the advance. Emphatically, it is not 
a question of strategy, but of plain common sense. We owe the project of the ad¬ 
vance entirely to the impatience of inaction natural to a body of military loungers, 
longing for active service in any direction, and upon any pretext whatever. We 
have read every line that has been written upon tho subject in the last thirty 
years, and we say boldly that the counsels which have been urged upon the 
country, at intervals throughout the period, by the R&wlinson school have been 
downright insanity. At the time of the Crimean War, v#e were told by these mono¬ 
maniacs that we ought to drive Russia out of Georgia, ^ind place an English fleet 
In the Caspian Sea! Sir Henry Rawlinson is, to all intents and purposes, mad 
upon the subject, and has been so ever since he was shut up with General Nott 
In Kandahar in 1841. The General took his reed measure as an adviser, at that 
early period, and, although he was the so-called Political Agent, set him and 
his counsels aside altogether. There ore men who learnt nothing even from the 
teachings of experience, and Sir Henry Rwwlinson is one of them. We owe 
the present crime to the .mischievous re-publication in 1875 of his old vagaries 
upon the subject, aud to the fact that some .lively Frenchman, in conversa¬ 
tion with Colonel Pomeroy Colley (now Sir Pomeroy), told that excitable gentle- 
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man, that we were in the position of a beleaguered fortress in India, holding 
the Suleiman mountains as our ramparts, but with the enemy in possession of 
the glads of Afghanistan. And poor Colonel Colley, oar military expert (!), 
forthwith persuaded himself that .the imaginative Frenchman saw the realities 
of the case, and converted purely idle talk of this order into sober stra¬ 
tegical facts. That it is only by the wildest stretch of imagination we 
can convert either Afghanistan into a glads, or the Suleiman mountains 
into ramparts, never occurred to our military expert. Instead of laugh¬ 
ing at the Frenchman’s amusing conceit, this officer, who was the military 
adviser of Lord Lytton, persuaded that poor Bohemian ruler that the ram¬ 
parts ought immediately to be occupied in strength, and the glads beyond it, 
in Afghanistan, seized by ourselves before Bussia could establish herself there. 
Unhappily, as Carlyle tells us, we live in a world of 800,000,000 of people who 
are mostly fools; and no exposure of the contemplated and wild absurdity and 
wickedness of these military counsels, could obtain even a hearing at Simlah. 
A few clear-headed men—the men who are not fools—saw the insanity of the 
counsels which the Viceroy was adopting. The chief author of them, instead of 
being brought before the House of Commons for examination, has been scut to 
Natal as Governor. And we think this great empire can last, with patent 
incompetency of this order, promoted to honours and to high place amongst us, 
while we are in the midst of the calamities which it has just brought upon us. 
The history of this Afghan crime should be searched into to the bottom. It lias 
given a wrench to the stability of our empire, that a few men discern clearly 
enough, but which the many “ fools ” do not even suspect. Though all the 
military experts of the country combined to assure us that wo ought to 
occupy Kandahar, they ought to be replied to with ridicule as the only proper 
answer. Suppose we do occupy Kandahar, and post 20,000 men there—or 
twice the force these experts counsel—does it really want any acquaintance 
with technical military knowledge to warn us of what must be the inevitable 
result in the event of a Russian invasion in that direction ? It is allowed on all 
hands that, for any, rational hope of success, Russia must, pass the vast waste 
of desert and mountains that intervenes between Turkestan and our present 
outposts, in such strength as to be able to place 100,000 men in the 
field upon the Sindh frontier, provided with all the appliances of modern warfare, 
transporting in mass the vast impedimenta of modern armies in the field. 
And these military experts imagine that wo could defeat an invasion of this 
order by occupying Kandahar with ten, or fifteen, or twenty thousand men. If 
the invasion were ever attempted, it would have to be in such strength as 
would cut off any garrison we could place at Kandahar, as hopelessly as if it were 
shut up in the moon. TheJIussian forces would draw a line of circumvallation 
round it, and march on, leaving it to starve or to surrender. Our sense of the 
folly is so overwhelming tlat we cannot write courteously of its authors. Their 
dreams have been shown to be dreams a hundred times over in the last thirty 
years; but men being “mostly fools,” fall victims to the maunderings of 
a Rawlinson and Colley as often as they came to the front. Even if the cost of 
m ai nt ain in g military occdbation of Kandahar were not absolutely prohibitory, it 
would be as absolute, as/total, as dead a sacrifice of military strength as the 
veriest military idiot, iiretcad of expert, could counsel. Kandahar is virtually 
800 miles from the Indus. If the Russians or any other enemy were realiyinvad- 
ing India, in. such strength, as tfi create just alarm, true military strategy would 
oomgel us to order the 'garrison at Kandahar to fall back: upon our present 
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frontier, to save its being cut off and ^sacrificed. Mr. Gladstone’s Government 
has but one course to follow, which is to fall back upon the old frontier at once, 
and patiently strive to renew friendly relations with the people we have so in¬ 
famously outraged.. To prevent a third repetition of the same crime, Parlia¬ 
ment ought to bring every actor therein before its bar for examination, from the 
Earl of pBeaconsfield downwards. The insolence of the Tory Opposition, is the 
natural and direct result of the forbearance of the present Government. 
Instead of instituting a national inquest into the crime that has been com¬ 
mitted, there is a manifest but most unwise desire to let it pass into oblivion. 
We shall be told that Sir Bartle Frere, the prime mover in the guilty business, 
has been relegated into private lifo: but is not Colonel Colley promoted to be 
Governor of Natal? It is not thus that England will be governed in the 
future, if she is to take her place amongst the nations as “the standard- 
bearer” of the banner which has for its device “Righteousness exalteth a 
nation.” It is because the counsels we denounce have been basely immoral, 
that we deal with them as we do. It is not the intellect that has been at fault,'but 
the moral sense; and the language of indignation is the only proper language 
to be used towards the authors. 


In a letter to the Daily News, GeneraPLow opportunely reminds us of the late 
Sir James Outram's warnings on this subject. Iu 1854, Outram, in uncom¬ 
promising language, recorded his views thereon. The minute is too long for 
insertion, but the following extract will suffice to place his views on record:— 

Assuming the incredible hypothesis that KuBsia and Persia united could bring into 
friendly Afghanistan such an imposing force and so well provided with every requisite as 
should render tbern independent of the resources of the country . . . and that they were 
fully prepared at Kandahar . . . the general commanding the Scinde army would have the 
choice either of awaiting within the Scinde frontier to oppose the invader after the passage of 
a fifty milo desert, which he could only attempt to cross in detachments, would be cut off in 
detail; or himself to jiass the desert and concentrate his army at Dadur to attack the enemy 
the moment lie emerges into the plains ; or, having crossed the desert, to await at Bagh . . . 
while the entire force of the enemy had descended into the plain, when he would move for¬ 
ward to the attack. 

The latter,” adds General Low, “ is the course I would myself adopt, because 
it would enable me utterly to annihilate the force, who would have no retreat but 
the Pass, and wc well know how flying and defeated men would be dealt with by 
the ruthless Kakurs and other tribes of the Pass, in their attempts to escape by 
that way." We are siek to death of the excuse pleaded for this crime, on the 
ground of “ military experts " having advised it. TF/if are they, but the men who 
were bent upon the crime for their own advancement ? For thirty years, there 
was a consensus of opinion amongst military men agjainst the advance; and we 
are to take the Colley and Macgregor lot of interested advisers, as the true military 
" experts" to guide the nation. A nice mess they have made of it! 


No one can say that the farmers of the English counties have been unduly 
given to agitation on the subject of the land. They have shown themselves a 
long-suffering and patient body, and the generally good character of their landlords 
has largely contributed to make them so. But the evils incident to the tenures of 
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land in this country are too manifest and too ruinous to be longer endured. In 
the words of Mr. Howard, at the late Conference of the Farmers’ Alliance, Eng¬ 
land presents to the world a very anomalous spectacle: “ We are the richest 
country in the world; we have a large accumulated capital seeking investment, 
a redundant population, a surplus of skilled agricultural labour of such quality 
as perhaps no other country possessed; and yet our fields are languishing for 
want of that very capital and labour, of which we have a superabundance. Capital 
has long been repelled from agriculture by restrictive covenants, by game reser¬ 
vations, by insecurity of tenure, by the absence of legal right to improvements, 
by impoverished owners, by miserable homesteads, and by undrainod land. Those 
who had pursued this course had, lie believed, done so unwittingly; but they 
had, nevertheless, been sowing the wind: he hoped they would not reap the 
whirlwind.” The Conference adopted the following four resolutions :— 

1. That in the opinion of the Committee the subjects which most directly affect the 
interests of tenant farmers, and call for tho immediate attention of the Government, are those 
set forth in the programme of the Farmers’ Alliance : namely, to stimulate the improved 
cultivation of the land, especially by obtaining security for tho capital of tenants invested in 
the improvement of their holdings ; to obtain the abolition of class privileges involved in the 
law of distress; to secure to ratepayers their legitimate share in county government; and to 
obtain a fair apportionment of local burdens between landlord and tenant. 

2. That this Conference urges the Government, with a view to stimulate the improved 
cultivation of the land, to pass a compulsory act for giving security to tenants for capital 
invested in the improvement of their holdings; and that the compensation for the unex¬ 
hausted improvements be left entirely to the discretion of arbitrators, 1 whose award, or that 
of their umpire, shall be final. 

3. That this Conference urges the Government to pass a measure for improving the 
system of county government, on the principle of tho direct representation of the ratepayers. 

4. That in the opinion of this Conference local burdens should be so apportioned that 
the landlord will be charged with the rates on agricultural land, and the tenant rated upon 
his house and premises only. 

We appeal to every honest mind whether there is anything unreasonable or in¬ 
equitable in these demands; and if there is not, why are they not granted ? Why 
are we to fight for the next twenty yoars over the legalizing of claims that 
every honest man sees ought not to he contested at all ? And yet the landlords 
as a body will fight against them to the death. And if the country permit them 
to remain there, we shall see the bishops in the Upper House lending all their 
influence to the maintenance of injustice sanctioned by law. Are we enemies 
of the episcopal oflice because we write thus? Let tho conscience of every 
Bishop answer for us. Were we sitting upon that bench of lawn sleeves, we 
sometimes think that our tery first act would be to ask permission of the House 
to bring in a Bill to enabli us to withdraw from a position which, by some fatality, 
some evil and persistent/mischance, placed us ever in the terrible position of 
supporting what was wrong, and prevented our devoting ourselves to the spiritual 
life which our office claimed from us as the very raison d’etre of its existence. 


* 

In its usual weekly telegram from Calcutta published by the Times of Monday, 
the 11th of October, the following sentence appeared: “ The story lately started 
“ by some papers regarding the alleged loss of the Mysore Crown jewels has, after 
“ a full inquiry, been contradicted by the Government.” Until the mail of the 
10th of October arrives here, we shall not be able to know exactly what “ the 
story ” is, and what is “ contradicted.” We have very little doubt, however, that 
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the correspondent of the Timet alludes to the action that has been taken during 
the present year by the Calcutta Statesman, in calling attention to certain official 
documents proving that in 1872 an unauthorized, unsanctioned, and unreported 
rearrangement of the Mysore jewels took place, of which nothing was heard 
either at Bangalore or at Calcutta for live years, when an explanation was re¬ 
quired of a very striking discrepancy between the actual value of a jewel issued 
and its value according to the original catalogue. Major (now Lieut.-Colonel) C. 
Elliot, C.B., and Mr. C. Rungacliarloo received the thanks of the Chief Com¬ 
missioner of Mysore and of the Government of India in 1868, for the “ sorupulous 
care and fidelity ” with which they had carried oat “ the difficult task of catalogu¬ 
ing the Maharajah's property,” and for “ the excellent arrangements made by 
them for preventing any spoliation or loss.” (“ Mysore Papers," 385 of 1878, pp. 
72, 92, &c.) The work performed by Major Elliot and Mr. Rungacliarloo was 
deliberately and elaborately performed in the presence of a large party of 
Palace officials; and, as we have ^subsequently been told, with the assistance 
of a jury of exports. Tho catalogue included a minute description and rough 
valuation of each jewel. (“ Mysore Papers,” 385 of 1878, pp. 93, 94.) And yet 
Mr. Gordon, the present Chief Commissioner, when asked for an explanation of 
the singular discrepancies accidentally discovered, stated in an official memoran¬ 
dum, dated the nth of September, 1877, that he had in 1872, in company with Mr. 
C.Rungacliarloo, found ‘‘a great number of similar inaccuracies” in tho catalogue, 
for which tho same Mr. C. Rungacliarloo, in company with Major C. Elliot, had, 
in 1808, received the thanks of Government. And this was Mr. Gordon’s first 
official report of the six weeks’ rearrangement of the jewels, which he took upon 
himself to carry out, without leave, in July, 1872. Rumours were current last 
year in Mysoro and Hyderabad that if an independent examination of the 
Mysore jewel-rooms were instituted by Government, groat deficiencies would 
be found, variously estimated at from one-fifth to one-third of the property 
which had been so minutely described and valued by Major Elliot in 1868. 
The Statesman, hazarded no opinion as to tho fact or extent of the loss or defi¬ 
ciency, but rightly insisted on the official proof of irregularity and negligence, and 
on these grounds called for a strict investigation. What, then, has been contra¬ 
dicted by Government ? Wo give an absolute contradiction to the statement that 
there lias been a “full inquiry ” into this matter. There has been no real inquiry 
at all. The ordinary routine reference was made to the official dignitary whose 
mismanagement is in question, and an intimate friend and actual subordinate of Ms 
own was delegated by him to make an inquiry and report. The CMef Commissioner 
of Mysore, Mr. J. I). Gordon, deputed one of his assistants, of long standing, 
Lieut.Colonel Hay, to associate himself with Mr. C. Ruf'gaeharloo, tire other person 
specially implicated, for the purpose of making the return for wMoh the Govern¬ 
ment of India had called. Mr. C. Rnngaoharloo hiring been continuously in 
charge of fhe jewels for twelve years, having beei engaged in making the 
authorized arrangement and list of 1868, with “ a great number of inaccuracies,” and 
also the unauthorized arrangement of 1872, with or without a new list, and with 
or without corrections, and being still left in charge, and in possession of the 
CMef Commissioner’s confidence. Colonel Hay can hhve looked at the jewels 
and the catalogue only with the eyes of this custoiian, according to whose 
design and by whose hands, we have good reason to beHeve the return and the 
beautiful tabular statements that embellished it were constructed and drafted. 
In consequence of the delay that has taken place, great obstacles will, probably, 
stand in the way of a real investigation. Bat no full inquiry. has yet been 
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'made, while, from the aggravation of scandalous rumours, the necessity far such 
an inquiry is more urgent than ever. Nor is this the only subject that calls for 
inquiry in Mysore. 

This Mr. Rungacharloo, Revenue Commissioner and Secretary, formerly Con¬ 
troller of the Maharajah's Household, is said to have gradually purchased, at 
nominal prices, chiefly.from inmates of the Palace, their relatives and friends, lands 
to the annual value of nearly Rs.(i0,000, say .15,000 a year, on the borders of the 
river Cauvery, at Bannoor, in the Seringapatam talook, about fifteon miles east of 
Mysore, watered by the Cliiksagur channel. This same official is also declared to 
have lands irrigated by the Cauvery, of the annual value of Rs.20,000—say £2,000 
a year more—near Gangeshwari in the Talkad talook, about fifteen miles west of 
Mysore, and to have had the Malavelly and Mysore “plough-tax” road diverted, so 
as to run alongside his estate, which, although a narrow strip, is noarly eleven miles 
long. He is said to have received the contract money himself from the talook, and 
to have had the road made under his own directions. Even if there should prove 
to be some exaggeration in the reported extent or value of the lands acquired by 
Mr. Rungacharloo, neither his position nor that of the acquiescent Chief Com¬ 
missioners would be improved; for thero are peremptory orders on record 
against officials in the Mysore servico acquiring landed property in the dis¬ 
tricts in which they serve. Several officials have, in fact, been dismissed the 
service for infringing this rule. Is it possible that several successive Chief 
Commissioners can have been ignorant of the acquisition of this fine estate 
within the province by an official who arrived there but twelve years ago with no 
fortune but his salary ? And if they were not totally ignorant of this laying of 
field to field, and of the way in which it was done, how is it that an exception to 
a rule, universal throughout India, can have been made in favour of the former 
Controller of the Household, the present Revenue Commissioner and Secretary ? 
We know, indeed, that some of the Chief Commissioners of Mysore were kept in 
ignorance for years, of such trifles as “ burglaries " in the Palace, of the six weeks' 
manipulation of the Crown jewels in 1872, and of the numerous inaccuracies then 
alleged to have been found in the lists for which Major Elliot and Mr. C. 
Rungacharloo had received the thanks of Government. But this acquisition of a 
large landed estate is not exactly a trifle, or a thing done in a corner, and the 
present Chief Commissioner, Mr. Gordon, has had the advantage of acting 
as Guardian to the Maharajah, in close communication for some years with Mr. C. 
Rungacharloo, and must have known much of which his predecessors may 
have been unaware. Is it tdie that Mr. C. Rungacharloo has gained an extra¬ 
ordinary ascendancy over th i counsels of the present Chief Commissioner ? These 
are questions that have lo g agitated the bosoms of the notables and popu¬ 
lation of Mysore; and it mig it be as well for the responsible authorities not under 
local or professional influence—if, indeed, any one above a certain rank is ever to 
be held responsible for anything—to insist on some real inquiry into these 
matters, and not a sham routine reference to the persons implicated. 

Mb. H. N. Lat points oJt in a letter to one of the morning papers, that the 
statement commonly put forth to the effect that the “ legalization of the import 
of opium into China ” was wrung from the Chinese under terror of our arms, 
is contrary to fact. Mr. Lay writes as follows 

There is no truth whatever in the allegation; and I do not think, in fairness to Lord 
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Elgin’s memory, or in justice to all concerned, that I ought to observe silence any longer. 
Jointly with Sir Thomas Wade, our present Minister in China, X was Chinese Secretary to 
Lord Elgin’s special mission. All the negotiations at Tientsin passed through me. Not one 
word upon either side was ever said about opium from first to last. The revision of the tariff 
mid the adjustment of all questions affecting our trade were designedly left for after deliber¬ 
ation and arrangement, and it was agreed that for that purpose the Chinese High Commis¬ 
sioners should meet Lord Elgin at Shanghai in the following winter. The Treaty of Tientsin 
was signed on the 20th June, 1858 ; the fleet was withdrawn; and Lord Elgin turned the 
interval to account by visiting Japan, and concluding a treaty there. In the meantime the 
preparation of the tariff devolved upon me, at the desire no less of the Chinese than of Lord 
Elgin. When I came to “ opium ” I inquired what course they proposed to take in respect 
to it. The answer was, “ We have resolved to put it into the tariff as ‘ Yang yoh ’ ” (foreign 
medicine). This represents with strict accuracy the nmouut of “ extortion ” resorted to. 
And I may add that the tariff as prepared by me, although it comprises some three hundrod 
articles of import and export, was adopted by the Chinese Commissioners without a single 
alteration, which would hardly have been the case had the tariff contained aught objection¬ 
able to them. Five months after the signature of the Treaty of Tientsin, long subsequently 
to the removal of all pressure, the Chinese High Commissioners, the signataries of the treaty, 
came down to Shanghai in accordance with the arrangement made, and after conference with 
their colleagues and due consideration, signed with Lord Elgin the tariff as prepared, along 
with other commercial articles which had been drawn up in concert with the subordinate 
members of the Commission who had been charged with that duty. The Chinese Government 
admitted opium as a legal article of import, not under constraint, but of their own free will 
deliberately. 

Lord Elgin was certainly not the man to force the import of opium upon the 
Chinese Government, and it was duo to his memory that Mr. Lay should 
make this statement. 

Tm-: Chinese Ambassador in London, two or three years ago, when receiving a 
deputation upon the subject of the trade, affirmed that his Government was in 
earnest in wishing to stop the trade. But he pointed out that opium could 
ho produced elsewhere than in India, and that “it was necessary that some 
arrangement Bhould be made, not witli England alone, but with other countries 
as well." We naturally hesitate to say one word to discourage a movement 
springing from motives so pure and philanthropic as those which actuate 
the Anti-Opium Association; but are they quite sure that the use of the 
drug is the unmixed evil they assumo it to be ? Wo are ourselves by no means 
sure that it is. It is positively asserted that the climate and conditions 
of life in China are such, that for many of the population opium is a positive 
necessity. The Chinese are crowded, we are told, along the banks of the great 
rivers, which are so densely populated that in nmnv places the villages float on 
rafts. For miles on either side there is a belt of m irsh and swamp, succeeded 
by rice fields. Theso are inundated for a part of the year and dry for the 
remainder, and opium is a necessity as a preventiv 1 against malaria. We are 
told also ‘that in this country, in Norfolk, Lincolnshire, and parts of Essex, 
opium-eating is not uncommon, and that its tendency to shorten life is 
hardly, if at all, more perceptible than that of tobacco, and that for those 
liable to ague or rheumatism it acts as a tonic., ' Let no one suppose 
us to be apologizing for the opium-eater. We pimply say that 'our own 
reading upon the subject through a long course^ of years, has made us 
sceptical of the strong statements that axe now and again made as to the effects 
of the drug upon the Chinese population; and that the impression has grown 
upon us that the liquor traffic which we tolferate in this country, produces evils 
out of all proportion greater. How then, jyhile we permit the distillery and the 
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gin-palace to exist amongst ourselves, can wa consistently engage in a crusade 
against the consumption of opium in a remote country, which itself grows and 
manufactures the drug upon a gigantic scale, and, either from insincerity or weak¬ 
ness, is unable to give us any assistance in our crusade? We may be wrong, 
but it is our belief that if we prohibited the growth of the poppy to-morrow 
throughout India, the Chinese Government would find fifty excuses for postponing 
indefinitely, any effective proliibition of the same order in China. There remains 
the great question: Have we a right to prohibit either the cultivation, or the 
manufacture ? We doubt if we have. 


Since this note was in type, we see that Mr. Lawrence Oliphant confirms Mr. 
Lay’s statement, in a letter to the Daily News .-— 

I was appointed in 1858 Commissioner for the settlement of the trade and tariff regula¬ 
tions with China; and during my absence with Lord Elgin in Japan, Mr. Lay was charged to 
consider the details with the subordinate Chinese officials named for the purpose. On my 
return to Shanghai I went through tho tariff elaborated by these gentlemen with the 
Commissioner appointed by the Chinese Government. When we came to the article 
“ opium,” I informed the Commissioner that I had received instructions from Lord Elgin 
not to insist on the insortion of the drug in the tariff, should the Chinese Government wish 
to omit it. This he declined to do. I then proposed that the duty should be increased 
beyond the figure suggested in the tariff; but to this he objected on the ground that it would 
increase the inducements to. smuggling. If my memory serves me, the offioial report which 
I made at the time contains an account of what transpired on the occasion; but under 
any circumstances, I trust that the delusion that the opium trade now existing with China 
was “extorted” from that country by the British Ambassador, may be finally dispelled. 

If we may judge from Lord Elgin’s private letters at the time, he was in no mood 
to force the legalization of the traffic upon the Chinese. He had formed a most 
unfavourable opinion of the whole China trade, and his letters speak with mingled 
disgust and indignation of the tone which he found prevailing amongst our mer¬ 
chants. The measures which he had to enforce against the Chinese, were most 
repugnant to him, and he stigmatized in strong language the course of procedure 
that had brought about the war. The legalization of the traffic was, doubtless, 
seen by the Chinese authorities themselves to be the only course for them to 
adopt, and Lord Elgin reluctantly sharod their conviction. 


An officer of high standing in India writes to us from the Deccan, privately, 
under date of 28th August last, as follows:— 

I cannot let a mail pass witllbut writing to express the pleasure with which I read your 
papers on the Condition of India! and Indian Finance. ... I am going to retire at the end of 
the year; the service is too degjtding to stay in. I shall leave it, knowing that the only 
obstacle to my own success has Men that I would never oondone what was false. The sure 
road to ruin in this country is tqitell the truth. I conscientiously aver that if I had been 
deaf, dumb, and blind, I might have risen to the highest honours. Nearly all who rise 
crawl up stairs on their knees, kissing the footsteps of the Secretary. 

Tou may quote the enclosed extract as the opinion of a man who has witnessed the 
agricultural misery of the people for twenty-three years, and who, as a sportsman, has seen 
their private life, and received Ae confidence of hundreds of them. We are in a fool’s para¬ 
dise. Our rale is hated, and sJ anxious are the people to see any change, that there will be 
a general uprising, unless we speedily restore our prestige in Afghanistan. 

It was a very wise thing to send out reinforcements at once. The first regiment will 
reach Bombay next week, and for the next -five or six, reinforcements will come in week 
by week. This will send the needed impression through the country of our strength. 
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(Extract referred to in the Letter .) 

The writer has frequently been told in the North-west Provinces, the Punjab, Scinde, and 
the Central Provinces, that the sudden introduction of cash assessment was the first great 
cause of debt amongst the agricultural class. “We had the grain. Sahib, and it was worth a 
great deal more than the rupees I had to pay ; but what could I do ? I had not got the 
carriage to take it to the bazaar, and I had not ready money to pay for the hire, so we 
borrowed the rupees on our grain to pay the collector, and the luidya took our grain at a 
quarter its vulue. We commenced by borrowing on our grain; before long we were buying 
it back and borrowing on our land. If the Sirkar had introduced the money payments 
gradually, I might have kept my land to this day.” We believe this is true, and that such 
radical changes in the fiscal system should have been made gradually. Doubtless the mono¬ 
tonous strength of our iron rule has its advantage for the money-lender rather than for the 
spender. Formerly the unthinking mass promptly resented on the persons of unfortunate 
holders of grain stock the results of a rise of prices which were caused by scarcity. But in 
point of fact, nearly all classes had their share in the harvest, and as the village artisan 
depended upon his authorized allotment, so did the cultivator look to his zemindar for food 
and seed-grain. Very little ready money circulated amongst tho village community. Per¬ 
haps some flash Sowars or Sepoys, if any were quartered in the vicinity, might possess a .little 
money, and a well-to-do cultivator would bring back a few rupees from the town in exchange 
for the many pieces of cotton woven by the women of his household ; but, as a rule, the simple 
wants of the rural society were satisfied by sharing in the harvest and interchange of com¬ 
modities, the growers of cereals exchanging with those who grew sugar, tobacco, and luxuries. 
Thus to this day, where Natives are left alone, do they still follow their own customs in ex¬ 
change and barter. 

Tho writer adds: “ I am driven out of the Service by sheer disgust at the degrada¬ 
tion which the word ‘ service ’ means in my mind, instead of honour. You did 
not notice in your reflections on tho low morale of to-day that, under the East 
India Company, individualism, when justified by results, was honoured: under 
tho Queen's Government, it is considered as dangerous as hydrophobia.” 


About two years ago Mr. Gladstone described our Indian rule as depending 
upon “ a Cabinet which dreads nothing so much as the mention of an Indian 
question at its meetings; on a Secretary of State who knows that the less his 
colleagues hear of his proceedings the better they will be pleased; on a Parliament 
supreme over all, which cannot in its two Houses muster a score of persons who 
have practical knowledge or experience of India, or a tolerable knowledge of its 
people or history." (Nineteenth Century, No. 1 !), 1878: “ England's Mission.”) 
Now, if this is true—and every well-informed Englishman knows it to be. true to 
the letter—what reproach to us, as a people, could be deeper? And the result of 
it is exactly what might have been expected. Conceal it from ourselves as we 
may—and the devices of our self-love are infinite for the purpose—our rule of 
India is a shameful failure. We have handed it oter to the administration of 
an irresponsible bureaucracy, who conduct all their proceedings in secrecy, and 
who systematically conceal the true nature of those ] roceedings from the nation. 
In our last issue we attempted to lay bare to the natfbn the real character of the 
measures by which the Government of Lord Lytton succeeded in carrying what 
is known as “the abolition oi the Salt Line.” Since wewrote that artiole we 
have received intelligence of the death of one of our victims, in the person of the 
Maharajah of Jaipur. We knew the Maharajah of Jaipur personally. He 
was justly regarded as one of the most enlightened the Native Princes. He 
was an exceedingly amiable and well-intentioned man, and had the interests of 
las subjects at heart. The last time we saw him (Nov., 1878) he told us how 
det$ly he felt the wrong done to him in fnese salt arrangements. “ They [the 
British Government] came to me,” he said,, “ seven years ego, with professions of 
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generous regard for me and my people, and persuaded me to give the Sumbhar 
Salt Lake into their management. They have ended by compelling me to raise 
the price of this necessary of life to the millions of my poor subjects to the 
same enormous rates charged by the British Government to their subjects. I 
shall be disgraced in the eyes of my successors by tko wrong I have been made to 
do to my subjects." Knowing that no trace of the true proceedings would be 
allowed to find a place in the official records, but that our officers would conceal 
the whole in the demi-official correspondence from the public, we urged the 
Prince to allow us to see the papers. The Maharajah, in common with every 
other Native Prince in India, was in terror of the Simlali Foreign Office, with but 
too good reason; and he was afraid to let us have the papers. We then applied 
repeatedly for them to the Government of India, through the Press Commissioner, 
the appointed channel. They would not bear the light, and so we could not get 
them. _ 


IIoLKiH we do not know ; but we have a part of the record of the proceedings 
in his case. His resentment, again, is bitter. He feels that he has beon 
deliberately cheated, and if he dared, he would fling away the scabbard and fight 
us. If we were Holkar, we should feel as he does—as wo all should under such 
treatment. We are almost in despair. Secrecy and irresponsibility have done their 
natural work in India, and, short of corruption, the Indian Government does not 
care what proceedings it lends itself to. Parliament should insist upon seeing every 
communication—official, demi-official, and'private—that has passed between the 
Princes and our own officers. The true record lies buried in their private com¬ 
munications with each other. The Princes should bo invited to tell us, without 
fear, how they have been used, through some agency that will not succumb to the 
“ official atmosphere ” that poisons all who breathe it in India, and that has 
vitiated the Famine Commission. There was but one upright way of making tills 
reform, and that Whs by inducing the Native Princes to adopt our own salt mono¬ 
poly system, remitting equivalent taxation of other kinds to their subjects in its 
place. But though the, sin was our own, we could not make up our minds to 
forego it, without a profit upon its abandonment! We ought to have been willing 
to make heavy sacrifices to carry it: wc preferred to make its abandonment 
profitable, at the expense of the Native Princes and their subjects. The result is 
that we are hated and despised by them, as wo deserve to be. Wo have ever had 
a deep sympathy with the Natives of Indio, and it has made us quick-sighted, wo 
suppose, to see their wrongs; how fatally is our rule demoralized; and how 
ruinous it has become to the masses of the people. If they could throw off our 
yoke, all classes would hail the revolution. Our Foreign Office does not know what 
“ honour " means in its treatir|mt of the Native Princes. We thought we could do 
a good stroke of business at tl*feir cost: we have delivered our “ stroke,” and made 
the Princes more than ever impatient of our supremacy. The mournful thing is that 
the Services produoe instruments in any number to carry out such proceedings. 
We have no right to look for active loyalty to our rule, but we might have secured 
the good-will and contentment of all classes, by unselfish and honourable courses 
towards them. As it is, we afre hated—let who may tell the nation the contrary— 
hated by the educated class A, for our exclusion of them from all positions of in - 
fluence and emolument; by the people, because of their misery under our rule; by 
the Princes, for the conduct of the Indian Foreign Office. We treat peasant and 
Prince alike, as though they were stocks and stones. Without the passions that agi¬ 
tate the human heart everywhere. 
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THE REFORM OF LONDON GOVERNMENT. 

Amongst the measures enumerated by the Prime Minister, a few 
months ago, as problems awaiting solution at the hands of a 
Liberal Parliament, the reform of the government of London 
occupied a prominent place. For the inhabitants of the metropolis 
it was perhaps, the most urgent question of them all. It may be 
true that this urgency has not been hitherto emphasized by a wide¬ 
spread agitation throughout London, or by any claim unitedly 
advanced by existing representative persons or institutions, but it 
is none the less true that opinion in London is rapidly maturing 
upon it, and that the strength of such opinion is generally co-ex- 
tensivo with the spread of accurate knowledge of the subject. 

% The Sfbsonce of anything like an extended and accurate know¬ 
ledge of the circumstances, origin, and character of the authorities 
which exercise municipal rights over them, has done more than 
perhaps, anything else to retard effective agitation amongst Lon¬ 
doners for reform. It is difficult to formulate scheme&of reform with¬ 
out deciding how such systems as exist are to be adapted to, or 
made to coalesce with, them. If the whole question could be dealt 
with independently of existing authorities, the task would be com¬ 
paratively easy. To construct upon a tabula rasa a municipal 
edifice following the lines of the Municipal Corporations Act, 1835, 
with such modifications as experience in large boroughs might 
suggest, and as the exceptional character of the metropolis would 
require, is a much easier matter than to establish a municipal sys¬ 
tem into which the powers that be may gently merge, and which iu 
one single authority may preserve the continuity of them all. It 
has always been the peculiar claim of modern Liberalism that 
through its agency old institutions were adapted to new conditions, 
and the wishes of the governed received constantly increasing ex¬ 
pression and influence in the councils of o those who govern. No 
greater work lies before it in the future thftn the application of this 
power to the government of London. ' 

The great obstacle in the path of past civic reformers has 
always been the method of dealing with the Corporation of the 
City. The presence in the centre of the metropolis of a powerful 
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and historic body possessing a municipal life and a long corporate 
record is one of the most serious difficulties of the situation. Jea¬ 
lous of its “ privileges,” and anxious to preserve them even at the 
expense of the surrounding populations, the City authorities have 
always offered their most strenuous opposition to every proposition 
of reform. From 1835 to 1880 the obstructive action of this Cor¬ 
poration has been constantly the same, and vigilant and highly-paid 
officers are retained to watch over the interests of the City, to 
devise means to repel any assault on its privileges, and to defeat 
any measures which might have, even distantly, a prejudicial effect 
upon it. 

The Municipal Commissioners of 1834 presented their report 
upon the Corporations into which theyjwero instructed to inquire, in 
instalments. The 183 Corporations upon which they at first re¬ 
ported were duly reformed by the Municipal Corporations Act, 
1835. At the time when that Act was passed the Commissioners 
had not completed their report upon the Corporation of London. 
If they had been able to present their report upon London at the 
same time as the rest were presented, there is no doubt that London 
would have been included in the schedule to the Act. The address 
of the House of Commons, moved at the commencement of the 
Session of 1835, pointed out the advisability of placing Municipal 
Corporations under “ vigilant popular control,” and it was not sug¬ 
gested that the City of London should be dealt with in a different 
or more lenient manner from that in which other Corporations were 
dealt with. The Commissioners ultimately presented their report 
upon the Corporation of London and the Livery Companies in 1837. 
It is by far the most comprehensive and valuable document which 
has ever been prepared upon the subject, and the views of the Com¬ 
missioners as to the necessity of immediate reform are absolute and 
conclusive. The question as to the form which it should take is 
also considered, and they say: “ We do not find any argument on 
which the course pursuiid with regard to other towns could be justi¬ 
fied which would not apply with the same force to London, unless the 
magnitude of the chang e in this case should be considered as convert¬ 
ing that which would Jotherwise be only a practical difficulty into 
an objection of principle/' They express themselves unable “ to dis¬ 
cover any circumstance justifying the present distinction of the City 
area from the rest except the fact that it is, and has been long, so 
distinguished.” ii 

They discarded the idea of the establishment of separate in¬ 
dependent municipalities, which has seemed to some reformers »as 
presenting a possible solution of the difficulty : “ We hardly antici- 
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pate that it will be suggested, for the purpose of removing the' 
appearance of singularity, that the other quarters of the town should 
be formed into independent and isolated communities, if, indeed, 
the multifarious relations to which their proximity compels them 
would permit them to be isolated and independent. This plan 
would, as it seems to us, in getting rid of an anomaly, tend to mul¬ 
tiply and perpetuate an evil.” At the time when this report was 
written there were no central authorities performing in London any 
portion of municipal work; and the subsequent establishment of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, whilst it has emphasized the opinion 
of the Commissioners as to the impossibility of having isolated 
communities in London, has also shown that if such communities 
were established in the form of separate municipalities, the functions 
which would bo allotted them would bo scarcely, if at all, larger 
than those possessed by the present vestries, and would, therefore, 
not be likely to attract men whose services would be of advantage 
to the community. 

When the report of the Municipal Commissioners was presented 
in 1837, a change had come over the relations of parties, and the 
separate measure which Lord John Russell had announced his 
intention of introducing with respect to London was never intro¬ 
duced. The influence of the City was exerted to prevent it, and 
exerted successfully. The threatened defection of the representa¬ 
tives of the City if the measure was brought forward, and the ulti¬ 
mate election of Lord John Russell as one of the members for the 
City, postponed indefinitely the reform of London government. 
The manner in which the City influence was exercised was most 
discreditable, and was made the subject of strong denunciation by 
Lord Brougham in the House of Lords in 1843, when he brought 
forward a motion for an address to the Queen, praying her to take 
into consideration the report of the Commissioners, with a view to 
the introduction of a measure for the municipal reform of London. 
Lord Brougham then expressed the opiniod that not many months 
would elapse before the reform which had teen given to the other 
Corporations would also be extended to the “ giant abuse ”—the 
Corporation of London. But he was mistaken. No reforms of any 
serious magnitude have been introduced into the action of the Cor¬ 
poration of London from that day to this, an<J In some respects the 
changes which have taken place have been f<» the worse. 

The Commission appointed in 1853 to inqrfire into the state of the 
Corporation of London did not adopt in their entirety the suggestions 
of* their predecessors, but they made many recommendations with 
respect to the reform of the Corporation, most of which, however. 
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‘notwithstanding the power of internal reform possessed by the Court 
of Common Council, have remained disregarded. This Commission 
was composed only of three members, and its recommendations, 
although possessing much less weight than those of the former 
Commissioners, were more in favour of separate municipal organiza¬ 
tions. With respect to the character of the Corporation and its 
government, their criticism is scarcely less severe than that of the 
Commissioners who reported in 1837; and they point out that, not¬ 
withstanding their attention had been called to it, there had been no 
systematic reform carried out by the Common Council sinco the 
issue of the previous report. Their recommendations included the 
grant of a new charter for the Corporation; the election of the Lord 
Maypr to be in the hands of the Common Council, instead of being 
vested in the members of trading companies “ who are not necessarily 
connected with the City by property, residence, or occupation.” 
They proposed that aldermen, instead of being elected for life, as at 
present, should be elected for six years only; they recommended the 
abolition of the Court of Aldermen, and the reduction of the 
number of City wards, each ward to return one alderman aifd five 
councillors. This last proposal would involve the reduction of the 
number of the present Common Council by two-thirds. Their re¬ 
commendations also included the abolition of the electoral powers 
of the Common Hall; the incorporation of the Metropolitan and 
City Police; the removal of the right of market control claimed 
by the City for seven miles round St. Paul’s; a revision of the 
establishments of the Corporation, so as to have a more economical 
arrangement and a more satisfactory audit; and an extension to the 
City of various provisions of the Municipal Corporations Act, in¬ 
cluding the restriction upon borough authorities mortgaging their 
lands without the consent of the Treasury. They also suggested 
the creation of a Central Board to control public works affecting the 
whole metropolis. These recommendations were as moderate as could 
well be conceived, and they had the peculiarity of endeavouring to 
harmonize the continued existence of the City with the extension of 
municipal institutions to. the metropolis. Not one of these recom¬ 
mendations for reform Las as yet been carried out. The City 
remains unreformed and unregenerate as ever. The Municipal 
Councils have not been created, and the Metropolis Management 
Act, 1855, under which the government of outer London was 
entrusted to vestries and district boards, and the construction of 
its main drainage to the Metropolitan Board of Works, falls very 
far short of carrying out the mild suggestions of these mildest of 
Commissioners. The idea that any reform in the Corporation was 
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possible was indignantly repelled by civic authorities when they read 
the report of^the Commissioners; and the proposal contained in the 
Municipality of London Bill, 1880, whereby the old Corporation 
should be merged in a new municipality, could not have been re¬ 
ceived with a greater tempest of indignation and disapproval than 
that with which the City greeted the suggestions we have quoted. 

In 1856 Sir George Grey introduced a Bill proposing to reform 
the City on the lines of some of the recommendations of the Commis¬ 
sioners. Owing, however, to - the great pressure which the authoi'ities 
of the City brought to bear upon him, on the theory that it was neces- 
saiy for them to have time to study tho measure, he was compelled 
to postpone the second reading, and eventually to withdraw the 
Bill. The opposition to it within the walls of the City by the 
individuals affected, and by the authorities of the Corpora¬ 
tion, was of the most violent kind, and the highest consti¬ 
tutional authority amongst them pointed to revolution as the 
possible results of the carrying of the measure. Sir George Grey 
promised to re-introduce the Bill in 1857, but once again the Cor- 
poratkm were too strong for him. In 1858 he again brought 
forward a measure for tho better regulation of tho Corporation of 
London. It bore, in several respects, marks of change for tho 
worse, but it might, if it had passed, have proved of some use as a 
stepping-stone in the right direction. It was road a second time 
on February 12th, and then, upon a motion of a representative of 
the City, it was referred to a Solect Committee. The appointment 
of this Committee was delayed as much as possible, and the influence 
of tho City was brought to bear in tho nomination of its members. 
Various other methods of delay were adopted, both before the 
Committee and in the House of Commons after the Committee had 
reported. Ultimately tho manoeuvres of the representatives of the 
City were successful, and this Bill also was withdrawn. In 1859 
Sir George Cornwall Lewis introduced a Bill on behalf of the 
Government. It was introduced in July, and was, therefore, neces¬ 
sarily withdrawn. But the influence and action of the City had, year 
after year, so emasculated the mild reforms suggested in the Bill of 
1856, that the City were anxious to be allowed to introduce Sir G eorge 
Lewis’s measure as a private Bill. Another measure introduced in 
1860, and equally worthless, was also withdrawn by the Government. 

The Bill of 1860 was the last that .was introduced on the 
authority*of any Administration with the purpose of dealing with 
the reform of the Corporation of London. Abandoned by the 
Government of the day, the question of London reform was after¬ 
wards brought before the House of Commons through the agency of 
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private members. In 1867 Mr. John Stuart Mill (then the repre¬ 
sentative of Westminster) introduced a measure for dividing the 
metropolis into ten boroughs, each with a mayor, aldermen, and 
burgesses, and for the transfer of the property and authority of the 
vestries. This Bill was withdrawn, but in 1868 re-introduced, 
together with a measure providing for the constitution of a central 
Corporation. This latter measure was stopped through the agency 
of the City upon the standing orders of the House. These provide 
that notice must be given by advertisement in the preceding month 
of November, where Bills affecting the private property of Corpo¬ 
rations are brought before the House. If we* mistake not, the 
Metropolis Management Act passed through Parliament without 
such.notice being given, and any measure dealing with the whole 
metropolis ought, as it seems to us, to come within that precedent. 
But the Corporation of the City, anxious by any means to provont 
even the simplest measure of reform becoming law, successfully 
invoked this standing order, under which Mr. Mill was required to 
expend several hundred pounds in advertising to the City, proposals 
of reform with which they were already perfectly fhmiliar. This 
standing order had also been successfully invoked against Sir George 
Grey's City Police Bill, in 1863, and its bearing must be carefully 
considered by any persons proposing reform in the future. The 
lesson to be learned from the action of the City is, that whether a 
proposed reform be small or great, they are prepared to exhaust 
every means of opposition in order to prevent its becoming law, or 
even being discussed. 

After Mr. Mill’s exclusion from Parliament, Mr. Buxton under¬ 
took, in 1869, the conduct and introduction of his Municipal 
Reform Bills. They were discussed upon the second reading, and, 
after the Home Secretary had assured the House that the subject 
should receive the consideration of the Government, they were 
withdrawn. The assurance of the Home Secretary being unfruitful 
of results, Mr. Buxton, in 1870, again brought the subject before the 
House. His proposals were embodied in three Bills; one for the 
establishment of nine boroughs besides the City, and for the 
government of each by a Warden and Councillors. A second Bill, 
called the Corporation of London Bill, was drafted with the object 
of extending over the Whole of the metropolis the Corporation of 
the City, with certain Variations of its system, and with elected 
representatives from the various boroughs. A third Bill constituted 
the metropolitan area into a county. The Bills were read a second 
time, and referred to a Select Committee, where they found their 
grave. The Government remained supine upon the question; and 
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again, in 1875, Lord Elcho and Mr. Kay-Shuttlewortli brought the 
subject before the House of Commons in the form of a Bill for the 
establishment of one single Municipal Government for the whole 
metropolis. This Bill constituted the first attempt to carry out in 
a complete manner the suggestions of the Commissioners of 1835. 
It was in principle the same as the Municipality of London Bill, 
1880, but there is considerable difference in detail. For the purpose 
of representation at the Central Council created by Lord Elcho's 
Bill, the metropolis outside the City was divided into nine municipal 
districts, each of which was subdivided into four wards. The 
number of members of the Central Council was to be 220, of whom 
twenty were to bo sent by each of the nino districts, and forty by 
tho City district. Perhaps the most important distinction which 
exists betweon the Bill of 1875 and the Bill of 1880 consists in the 
provision contained in the former that, except with the consent of 
the City representatives, the Council shall ndt expend the property 
of the City elsewhere than in the City district. In the Bill of 1880 
the property as well as the authority of the City is merged in the 
new body. The Bill of 1875 was withdrawn before reaching the 
second reading, in order that Lord Elcho might proceed by reso¬ 
lution j but no opportunity was afforded to introduce it. In 1878 Mr. 
Kay-Shuttlewortli, in a series of resolutions, brought the matter 
again before the House of Commons, but with no satisfactory result. 

Tho Municipality of London Bill, 1880, was a more elaborately 
complete scheme than any of those which had preceded it. Intro¬ 
duced by Mr. Firth, Mr. Thorold Rogers, Mr. T. B. Potter, Mr. 
W. H. Janies, and Mr. Brand, during the short session of the new 
Parliament, it never had an opportunity of being publicly discussed. 
Bnt the objoct of the promoters was probably attained by the pre¬ 
sentation in a complete shape of their final judgment as to the form 
which a new government for London ought to take. The settle¬ 
ment of a problem so vast and intricate, and involving so many 
vosted interests, can scarcely be effected unless it be taken in hand, 
or, at any rate, prominently supported, by the Government of the 
day; but a distinct and considerable service has been rendered to 
the cause of reform and to any Administration that may undertake 
it by the elaboration of this scheme. When it is understood that it 
embodies the wishes of the largest number of intelligent Londoners, 
who have independently examined the question, and that it utilizes 
the experience of the last forty years of effort, it will be admitted 
that any Government dealing with the question is bound carefully 
to consider the provisions of the Bill, and, except for good reason, 
will not act wisely in disregarding them. 
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The Bill affirms in its preamble, and elaborates in its clauses, the 
principle of one central representative municipal authority; and 
probably it is around this principle that the fiercest fighting will 
take place whenever any project for London government comes be¬ 
fore Parliament for discussion. But the logic of events has sup¬ 
plied a most potent argument in favour of the principle of one single 
authority rather than a congeries of municipalities, even if there 
were, for some general purposes, a union of them all in some central 
body. In 1855 the Metropolis Management Act created the Metro¬ 
politan Board of Works, mainly for the purpose of carrying out a 
scheme of main drainage for London. The control of lighting, 
paving, cleansing, dusting, and watering, and the construction of 
the smaller sewerage, was placed in the hands of thirty-eight vestries 
and district boards throughout London. It was supposed that the 
London vestries would become municipal bodies attracting the best 
men of the various districts. The district boards were formed by 
the union of some of the smaller vestries. The Metropolitan Board 
was a body to be elected by the vestries and district boards; and it 
was supposed that, being composed of the elect' of the elected 
vestries, a scheme had been devised under which the ablest and 
most independent men would come to the front. But the result has 
not realized the expectation. The elections to the vestry are sel¬ 
dom known, and where known are generally disregarded. Cases 
constantly occur in which the number electing is actually less than 
the number to be elected, and the names of the members and the 
character of their rule are frequently utterly unknown to the vast 
majority of the inhabitants governed—a state of things under 
which healthy criticism is impossible. The Metropolitan Board of 
Works consists of less than fifty members, and although it expends 
money by millions, the people of London know very little about it, 
and it is rare to meet any one who knows even the names of half 
a dozen of the men to whom such enormous powers are confided. But 
the Board supplies a remarkable argument in favour of the scheme 
for one municipality only. Confessedly weak in its constitution and 
in its composition, the Legislature have gone on, year after year, 
imposing new duties upon it, affecting the whole metropolis. From 
main drainage it soon was entrusted with the control of streets 
and buildings; and, acting through its surveyors, the Board now 
regulates the width of streets, the numbering of the houses, the ele¬ 
vation and size of buildings, the preparation of sites, and the charac¬ 
ter of dangerous buildings. The Board has acquired for London 
a large number of commons and open spaces, with an aggregate 
area of some hundreds of acres. It has also embanked the Thames, 
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at a cost of some millions sterling; it has completed the most 
extensive system of main drainage ever executed; it has purchased 
and freed for the public most of the bridges over the Thames; it 
has formed many new streets, and executed some improvements, at 
enormous cost. Queen Victoria Street, Northumberland Avenue, 
and Garrick Street are examples of its work in this direction. It 
has cleared sites for artisans’ dwellings in various parts of London, 
and since 1805 it has managed the Fire Brigade and the arrange¬ 
ments for the prevention of fire throughout London. The inves¬ 
tigation and inspection of “ baby farms,” of locomotives on roads,. 
of tramways, of cow-sheds and slaughter-houses, are only some of 
the duties which tho Legislature has imposed upon this body; and 
there can be but little doubt that it would have imposed many 
more but for the feeble and non-representative character of the 
Board. No argument could bo clearer than that advanced by the 
Board when introducing their Water Bills in 1878, that those who 
controlled the Fire Brigade should also control the supply of water 
which it required; and if the Government had been dealing with a 
representative body constituted by direct election, there can be no 
doubt that both gas and water supply would have long since boen 
under popular control. Tho absence of such a single representa¬ 
tive, reliable authority represents the loss of millions to the inhabit¬ 
ants of London. In their report last session the Water Committee 
propose to constitute a Water Trust “ in the absenco of any single 
municipal authority.” 

If a scheme of separate municipalities were introduced, the first 
question that would arise would be as to the functions which should 
be given them. It must not bo forgotten that when the Legislature 
gave such diverse powers to tho Metropolitan Board of Works, they 
did so with tho vestries in existence, and possessing both time and 
money to carry them out, if they could be better carried out by a 
local than a central body. It must, therefore, be taken to be true 
that when now powers were given to the Metropolitan Board they 
were such as, in the judgment of the Legislature, a central body could 
best carry out; and if a series of municipalities were created, it cannot 
be supposed that they would be entrusted with powers which had 
been once given to this central body. It is difficult, then, to see in 
what way their jurisdiction would be wider than that of the present 
vestries. If it were merely the same as the present vestries, where 
is tho probability that a different class of men would be attracted 
to them ? But, on examination, it will appear that most of the 
functions now performed by the vestries would be better done by a 
single authority. Tho paving of our streets is often entrusted to 
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surveyors of little knowledge and experience ; and the maintenance 
of so many different systems and establishments throughout London 
results in great extravagance in some districts, great parsimony in 
others, and absence of unified system in all. Lighting should also 
be in the hands of a central body. At present the different vestries 
pay to the same company different sums for the supply of the same 
quantity of gas. The subsidiary drainage, now done by vestries, 
ought to be in the hands of the body that does the main drainage; 
and, indeed, it may be doubted whether there are any functions 
discharged by the vestries that could not bo better discharged by 
a single representative body, employing a staff of competent 
workmen. 

•The Municipality of London Bill proposes to make London a 
county of itself, by the name of the County of London. The Muni¬ 
cipality of London is to be incorporated, and to be the governing 
authority within this area. The old title of Lord Mayor—which, we 
believe, dates back to the early Plantagenet period—is retained ; and 
the scheme provides for the election of aldermen and common, or 
—as they are termed —“ municipal ” councillors. For the purpose 
of their election, the metropolis is divided into forty municipal dis¬ 
tricts, of which the present City division forms one, and each of these 
districts sends one alderman and five councillors, making a total of 
240 as the number of the Central Municipal Council. This number 
is slightly in excess of tho numbers of the Common Council of the 
City, and, having regard to the work performed by one-sixth of the 
number at the Metropolitan Board of Works, it would probably 
be found sufficient if aided by an efficient permanent staff. The 
Council is to be subject to re-election every throe years, and would 
therefore be in the fullest possible manner a representative body. 
The example of the London School Board shows that there would be 
no serious danger of losing by such frequent election tho continuity 
of municipal life. We believe that something like a quarter of the 
present members of the. School Board were first elected members in 
November, 1870, and the change at each election is not sufficient to 
injure or mutilate tho work of the Board. The division into forty 
municipal districts is illustrated by maps attached to the Muni¬ 
cipality of London Bill. The dividing lines are, as a rule, along 
public roads, and whilst the central districts have an estimated popu¬ 
lation of 100,000 each, the outlying districts have some slightly 
smaller number. But the outlying districts are increasing in popu¬ 
lation, and if each of the forty districts had 100,000 inhabitants, the 
aggregate would 15e 4,000,000, which is about 250,000 more than 
the present population. 
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One of tie most noticeable features of this Bill as distinguished 
from measures which have preceded it is the perfectly logical 
system on which it is constructed. The existence of the present 
City area is not considered further than to constitute it a municipal 
district. The City Corporation, with its property and charters, is 
merged in the new municipality, and its authorities are transferred 
to it with just the same surgical hand as the authorities of the 
Metropolitan Board and the vestries are transferred. It is evident 
that whenever reform does come it must embrace the merger or ex¬ 
tinction of the existing forms of London government, and it would 
be difficult to devise a simpler method of change than that contained 
in this measure. It even provides for certain representatives of the 
various governing bodies acting for a time on the new Council, .so 
that it would have the full benefit of whatever municipal life or 
knowledge now exists in London. It may suit the Lord Mayor to 
term such proposals as these destructive ; but under them, whilst it 
is true that the present Corporation, in its narrow and stinted 
character, would disappear, it would be rather a transformation than 
a death, and there would arise from its ashes a new and powerful 
body, which should have the confidence and represent the wishes of 
the whole metropolis. The Bill contains more than 100 clauses, 
providing for the various methods of dealing with existing interests, 
and modifying them so far as may be necessary. 

Tho central principle is the government of this metropolis by 
one single municipal body triennially elected by the inhabitants, 
instead of tho present disintegrated, non-representative, and in¬ 
efficient system. There are some people who think that the details 
of municipal work could not be properly performed by a body of 
this kind, but a careful examination of what is now done by the 
Metropolitan Board and by the London School Board ought to dispel 
this idea. The London School Board has, it is true, local assistance 
from Managing Committees nominated by the Board, just as a 
central Poor-law system would probably always require the assist¬ 
ance of local bodies with special knowledge of the district and of its 
inhabitants. The need of such local assistance is not, however, so 
manifest in cases of paving, lighting, sewerage, and so forth. In 
case, however, the Council should come to the conclusion that local 
assistance is needful in any branch of their work, they have power 
to nominate assistants, as Managers are now nominated by the 
School Board for London. 

One of the most serious evils from which the existing Metro¬ 
politan Board of Works, City Corporation, and* London Vestries 
have suffered is the character of the men who compose them. Not* 
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withstanding the apprehensions that were entertained at the time of 
the constitution of the Metropolitan Board of Works that it would 
usurp political power and make itself dangerous to the public peace, 
it has proved to be a very innocuous and politically inoffensive body. 
None of the existing Loudon governing bodies have succeeded in 
attracting to themselves in any considerable numbers the best class 
of the citizens of the metropolis, whilst it is notorious that in some 
of them tradesmen have been constantly able and willing to use 
their official position for advancing their private interest. In his 
“ Representative Government ” Stuart Mill says : “ It is quite hope¬ 
less to induce persons of a high class, either socially or intellectually, 
to take a share of local administration in a cornor by piecemeal, as 
members of a Paving Board or of a Drainage Commission. The 
entire local business of their town is not more than a sufficient 
object to induce men whose taste inclines them and whose knowledgo 
qualifies them for national affairs, to become members of a mere 
local body, and devote to it the time and study which are necessary 
to render their presence anything more than a screen for the jobbing 
of inferior persons under the shelter of their responsibility. 5 '’ 

There can be no doubt that the form in which London govern¬ 
ment now exists amply illustrates and justifies Mr. Milks observa¬ 
tions. But there is much reason to hope that if a single central 
municipal system were constituted, the prospect of taking part in 
the work of a local parliament ruling the destinies of four millions 
of people would prove attractive to the best men in every class of 
the community. The highest of the commercial classes would con¬ 
tribute their representative men; science and art would be anxious 
to have a voice in a body where that voice might be used to their 
advantage. Every class of the community would make an effort to 
have its interests represented and enforced; and amongst the hun¬ 
dreds of men now living in seclusion in London, after exercising 
important administrative functions in all parts of the world, there 
would be not a few whp would be both willing and anxious to place 
their ripe.experience and power at the service of the community at 
such a Council Board. t No man could safely predicate the future of 
London under an effective municipal government. We cannot 
doubt that a reform .of its municipal institutions will be one of the 
earliest questions with which the Administration will deal ; and an 
examination of the history of the subject and of the various schemes 
which have been proposed, impels us to the conclusion that the only 
satisfactory solution of the problem lies in the creation of a single 
representative Municipal Council of a type somewhat similar to that 
which is elaborated in the Municipality of London Bill, 1880. 
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IRISH DECLENSION: AND HOME RULE. 


There is no assertion more frequently met with in the numberless 
speeches and articles which have been called forth by the present 
agitation in Ireland than that of the late Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
some months ago, that "the improvement which has taken place 
of late years in the material condition of Ireland has been most 
remarkable.” Men of all parties seem inclined to echo the phrase, 
and to shrink from candidly examining the facts of the case [for 
themselves, and forming an independent judgment. Sir Stafford 
Nortlicoto did not furnish his audience with figures, or facts of any 
kind, to support the assertion ; but fortunately, the very full statistics 
that are issued annually from the Registrar-General’s Office in Dublin, 
enablo us to satisfy ourselves as to the present and past condition 
of agriculture in that country; for it is to agriculture that the final 
appeal must be mado in the case of such a country as Ireland, 
where, with the exception of Belfast and tlio surrounding district, 
manufactures on a large scale are almost unknown. The land is 
the very life of the Irish peasant, and if wo find that the land is 
increasingly cultivated, and the peasantry gaining in prosperity, 
we can afford to look on the want and unrest of the present 
period as the effect of transient causes, to be deplored, no doubt, 
but not ns a ground for declaring that the whole system of agri¬ 
cultural economy has failed. On looking over the returns for the last 
thirty years, we are at a loss to discover where the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer found his “remarkable improvement.” In 1847, 
Mr. Labouchere, then Chief Secretary, made a statement in the 
House of Commons as to the extent of land under cultivation 
in Ireland. There were, he said, 1,500,00(7 acres of potatoes, 
4,000,000 of oats, and about 2,000,000 of wheat, flax, and green 
crops. Coming down to 1878, the last year for which the full 
returns have been published, we find but 846,985 acres of potatoes, 
1,412,637 of oats, 154,011 of wheat, and 329,942 of turnips. 
Surely there is something here at least worth explaining, some- 
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thing that can scarcely be disposed of jauntily by mere assertions 
of “most remarkable ” improvement. 

It may be answered that we are forgetting the fact that a terrible 
famine and pestilence devastated the island between these dates, 
that the prosperity of the country received a blow which is answer- 
able for this alarming decrease, and that if we take a period less 
in extent, and further removed from the famine year, wo shall 
find signs of recovery. Instead then, of thirty years, let us take 
twenty. In 1858, when the country might have been expected 
to show signs of recovery, the figures were—potatoes, 1,159,707; 
oats, 1,981,241 ; wheat, 546,964; and turnips, 338,202. Here wo 
can at once compare the beginning and end of a period within the 
memory of most of our readers, and it must surely require a 
Minister “with a light heart” to call them years of prosperity 
for agricultural Ireland. Every crop has decreased steadily since 
1858 until we find that far over a million acres have fallen 
away from the production of crops. What has become of this 
land ? Turning to the meadow and pasture, wo find, in the same 
period, a total of half a million acres added to land under that 
heading; but this still leaves us with another half-million un¬ 
accounted for. What has become of it ? There is but one answer. 
In these twenty years of “ prosperity,” half a million acres have 
relapsed into a state of waste and barrenness ! While Irishmen, 
and women and children, were dying by the roadside, or filling 
the almshouses, or finding their way to America with hatred and 
revenge in their hearts, the land that they had lived on and clung 
to till the roof-tree fell and the hearthstone was desecrated by the 
“crowbar brigade,” was becoming a wilderness, dragged down 
and swamped, as it were, by the action of unnatural laws, which 
withheld it from those who were ready and eager to till it. 

But the Land Act, we may be told, has changed all this, and 
our years of prosperity date from that. Let us look then, at the last 
five years. In 1874, the Act being in force for four years, we find 
4,251,968 acres returned as “ bog and waste.” In 1878 there were 
4,651,527. Surely the improvement is long in coming; nearly 
400,000 acres gone out of even the semblance of cultivation in five 
years. If we were reading of Turkey or of Egypt, we would 
moralize over the effete despotisms of the East;” but in Ire¬ 
land-! Year by year, the drain goes on ; year by year, the cereals 

and the grain crops show the same falling off ; year by year, the 
only figures to show an increase are the tracts of pasture where once 
there were men—and the bogs ! 

There is another Irish industry which properly developed, would 
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be second only to agriculture:—we mean tbe fisheries. Considering 
the insufficiency of the quantity, as well as the quality, of the food- 
supply of the average Irish peasant, the importance of an abundant 
supply of fish will be at once apparent. Nature has done her part. 
The coasts teem with food, great in variety and almost infinite in 
quantity. We have no accurate statistics of the numbers of men and 
boats employed previous to the famine, but there is good evidence 
that no part of the population suffered in those years more than the 
fishermen of the south and west coasts. In 1853, when their numbers 
must have been enormously reduced, the number of men engaged in 
fishing was given at 49,208, and of boats 12,381. What signs of im¬ 
provement do we find after ten years have elapsed ? In 1863 the 
number of men had fallen off to 48,601, and of boats to 11,3.75. 
There is not much progress visible there, and in the next ten years 
the decrease is still more marked. In 1873 there were only 29,307 
men and 7,181 boats, and in 1877 they had fallen to 20,395 and 
5,382 respectively. In this case, the falling away appears to in¬ 
crease with every year of Sir Stafford Northcote’s “ remarkable ” 
improvement. * 

In face of figures of this kind, it is idle to talk of prosperity in 
Ireland. The Marquis of Hartington said some time ago in a debate 
on English Agriculture, that if the facts alleged by the advocates of 
Protection were established, they would show that the land system 
of the country had “ virtually broken down but who can deny any 
longer that the agricultural system in Ireland has collapsed utterly 
and miserably ? It is this fact that gives to the present agitation, 
in the words of Mr. John Morley, “ elements of equity and internal 
strength that cannot be ignored.” We were told that the dis¬ 
appearance of small farms would be a blessing in disguise; they 
havo disappeared with a vengeance, and are still disappearing, and 
the result is that cultivation is declining along with them. A late 
writer tells us that “ Ireland is the destined home of latifundia.” 
Was he thinking, when he wrote the word, of the sentence of 
Pliny, which, says M. de Laveleye, is “the one sentence that 
explains all ancient history;” and did he not think that the his¬ 
torian of the future would have to write it “ latif undia perdidere 
liiherniam ” ? 

This is not the time of day to enter into a discussion on a 
subject so thoroughly threshed out as that of landlordism and 
peasant proprietorship. Small holdings on insecure tenure have 
failed in Ireland, but are large holdings succeeding any better? 
But when has small ownership failed ? ■ We should not judge of this 
from an insular standpoint, but remember what Mr. Morier has 
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told us, that “ England is the only civilized community now existing 
in which the bulk of the land under cultivation is not in the hands 
of small proprietors.” Does this not throw the burden of proof on 
the advocates of latifundia ? Mr. Gladstone, twelve months ago, 
declared it needless to quote “the ample, undoubted, undisputed 
authorities who recognized the connection between creating a small 
proprietary in Ireland, and the real welfare of Ireland in its highest 
interests.” Has the case been weakened or strengthened sinco then ? 
So long as Ireland remains poor and discontented, she will be a 
weapon in the hand of every enemy of England, a tool ready forjthe 
use of every agitator. Surely it is timo that this perpetual shame 
and disgrace was at an end. 

One of the chief questions of our domestic policy is the future 
attitude of the Liberal party towards Home Rule. That of the Tory 
party is easily described. It puts its back against the wall, stops 
its ears, and shouts about the dismemberment of the empire. We 
have seen this sort of thing before. We have also known the 
“ sweet and lovely wall ” turn out to be a very movable partition 
indeed, at the signal of the great stage-manager. < “ Thus have I, 
Wall, my part discharged so; and being done, the wall away doth 
go the leaners against it turn round, rub their eyes a little, and 
seeing no barrier, walk obediently on. The Liberal party has never 
used much the great defence of cotton-wool, and we hope will never 
do so; nor has it ever believed much in insuperable obstacles. Its 
strength and its weakness alike has been that its most original 
members are apt to take each new question on its merits, and act 
according to their own opinion, without taking much heed to 
practical possibilities: Such is likely to be the case now. Some 
Liberals are willing to listen to what Home Rulers have to say for 
themselves, and consequently the cry is raised that the Liberal party is 
coquetting with Home Rule. The phrase is neat, and effective in elec¬ 
tion speeches. But if a starving man demands your money or your 
life, and if you show him the tip of your revolver, and give him a 
letter to the Charity Organization Society,—Is that coquetting with 
highway robbery ? Yet that is precisely what Liberals like Lord 
Ramsay and Mr. Wadtiy were ready to do. They saw that some 
hundreds of thousands of our fellow-subjects think that they have 
reason to complain of. the manner in which they are governed, and 
send representatives to Parliament to say so for them; and they 
considered it right that inquiry should be made into the grounds of 
such complaint, and the manner in which any real Injustice may be 
redressed. Were they not acting strictly in accordance with the prin¬ 
ciples of the great party to which they belong ? Other members of it 
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may think that a primd facie case for inquiry has not been made 
out, and such are right in refusing to vote for it. The question in 
its present stage is one which ought not to be either adopted or re¬ 
jected by the party as a whole, but on which the only right course 
for the great leaders is to leave their followers free. The ad¬ 
hesion of the Home Eulers alienates many of the Whigs, and throws 
the mass of fluctuating opinion into the arms of the Tories. But 
“ Will it pay ? ” is not a question for honest politicians; our duty 
is to ask simply, “ What is just ?” 

It is easy to raise a cry about being false to one’s country, 
much easier than temperately to study an intricate question; but 
those are really injuring their country most who, by passionate and 
prejudiced outcries, intensify that sense of injustice which Ireland 
still retains. Great injustice has been done her in the past; but'the 
best Irishmen recognize her present good-will, even though it may 
have been somewhat blunderingly expressed in action. England 
really wishes to do what is right by Ireland, but she has an un- 
fortunato national knack of making herself disagreeable, and no 
faculty of entering into other people’s feelings. How then, can she 
ever know what Irishmen want, if she will not listen while they tell 
her? They have been telling her, with a vengeance, what they 
want—about the distress, thi-ough speech after speech of passionate 
eloquence, some nonsense, much earnest statement, and irrecon¬ 
cilable invective ; and England, shocked into silence by the shadow 
of famine, sat and listened, and tried to help. Why should she 
not listen upon this other matter, before she is compelled ? 

It is not simply the will-o’-the-wisp of restored independence that 
dances before tho eyes of Home Eulers; they have solid practical 
grievances that appeal to the English mind. Sir Joseph M'Kenna has 
stated that Ireland pays far more than her share towards the Im¬ 
perial revenue, taking income tax as the standard; this, if true, 
is a direct violation of the terms of the Act of Union. We are not 
now concerned with investigating this statement; we are inquiring 
what are the complaints made. We arc also told that the immense 
expenso and difficulty of getting private Bills through Parliament 
hinders many useful public works, and doubles the cost of those 
which it does not hinder. Englishmen fume enough over the diffi¬ 
culty of pushing through a private Act, but the expense is much 
greater to Irish promoters, who, besides paying the usual enormous 
fees to English lawyers and officials, have to bring their witnesses 
from a greater ^distance, and to go backwards and forwards during 
times of tedious delay, at a great loss of time, and with, profit to no 
one but the London and North-western Eailway. For instance, half 
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the expense (in round numbers) of the No wry Waterworks was tlio 
cost of obtaining a private Act. The same was true of the Greystones 
Waterworks. We have in mind a case in which a gentleman wont on 
with a scheme of public utility with the Board of Works, until he 
found that a private Bill would be necessary: he then gavo it up. 
All this is a real loss to the country, and a just ground of complaint. 
The fact is, the roads to Parliament are choked with business, 
both public and private; congestion has been long established, and 
it is no wonder if inflammation shows signs of setting in. To make 
a clearance of Irish local affairs, would be a relief to the House and 
to the United Kingdom. 

Again, we are reminded that in public matters, even those of 
a npn-political nature, there have been great difficulties thrown 
in the way of Irish reforms. The boarding-out of pauper children 
had to be agitated for years, before the present rules were sanctioned. 
The great majority of Irish members voted steadily, through 
division aftor division, for Sunday closing in Ireland, backed up 
by strong demonstrations of public opinion at home, before they 
were allowed to carry their point. It was little wOnder that the 
Irish nation felt sore at being obliged to keep its drinking-shops 
open on Sunday against its will, to please English publicans. The 
gist of the matter we believe to be this. There is in Ireland a senti¬ 
mental wish—steadily decreasing among the upper classes, but 
in full force among the lower—for an entire legislative separation 
from England. This, sober-minded Irishmen do not desire, and 
Englishmen will nbver grant. But there is also a belief, not cf 
all sentimental nor confined to the lower classes, that Ireland 
is unfairly taxed, that the agreement rnado at the Union has 
been broken, that useful public works are hindered by the 
expense of carrying the necessary Bills through tho Imperial 
Parliament, that the press of business therein makes it impossible 
for Irish affairs to receive proper consideration, and that they 
are deliberately postponed to English interests. The Obstructives 
are ready with tho reply, that the only way of getting attended to 
is by making themselves a nuisance. Obstruction should bo put 
down with a steady hand, wasting as it does tho time of a body 
that has none to waste, and aggravating its difficulties; but it 
can only be justly suppressed if its main justification is removed. 
When then, such complaints as the above are made, and Irish 
self-government is proposed as a remedy for them, we hold that 
there is a nucleus of reason in the demand of tiro Home ltulers, 
whatever froth of nationalistic nonsense may foam around it, aud 
that individual Liberals have a right to look through the one 
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into the other, and to vote for an inquiry into these grievances 
and their possible remedies, without being called traitors to their 
country. It is impossible to give the Irish all that they ask, 
but that is no reason why we should not give them what they 
have a right to; and such giving will be effectual in winning 
the friendship of a long-alienated race, if it bo ready, graceful, 
and sympathetic. But alas! grace, readiness, and sympathy have 
not hitherto been the characteristics of our dealings with Ireland, 
or with any other conquered country; and they are not likely to 
be promoted by outcries such as we have hoard from the Tories 
against Liberals f ‘ coquetting with Home Rule/ 1 
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PUBLIC WORKS WASTE IN INDIA. 

[By a r. W. D. Man.] 

To those who are practically acquainted with the working of the 
great Indian Departments, by which so many millions of money aro 
annually spent, the difficulties in the way of reform aro not by any 
means so great as they necessarily appear to be to the financiers of 
this country, who, viewing the subject from a more or less 
theoretical standpoint, are ready to think the case hopeless. The 
same remark applies in groat measure to the .Finance Minister of 
India himself ; for, while he may possess an unlimited acquaint¬ 
ance with the estimates upon which he constructs liis budget, ho 
has no practical knowledge or control whatever over the actual 
expenditure as it goes on day by day any more than Prof. Fawcett, 
Mr. Bright, or any other authority in Parliament on Indian matters. 
Ho cannot possibly ascertain for himself whether tho sums 
budgetted for in the various departments are warranted or other¬ 
wise. It is the subordinate officials alone who can judge rightly of 
tho expenditure in their respective departments. I had seven years 
practical experience of the working of the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment, in which so many millions have been spent; and I think a 
plain statement of facts will show that the waste in this department 
is enormous. The instances I shall adduce aro not isolated cases, 
but typical of the working of the whole department. 

There was a masonry bridge, about four hundred feet in length, 
to be erected over the river Hiudun, near Delhi. The Executive 
Engineer, in charge of the division of public works in which this 
part of the river was situated, had had the wo?k in hand something 
like six years, and had succeeded in building only three brick piers. 
Six years previously, ho had received instructions to draw up a plan 
and estimate for an ordinary brick-arch bridge to replace the one 
destroyed during the Mutiny. After a considerable time had 
elapsed, the plans and estimate were prepared, submitted, and sfne- 
tioned; and the Executive Engineer went to work to take his first 
lesson in bridge-building. The building of piers was, of course, a work 
on which he could not possibly go astray ; for all he had to do was 
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to order them to be built, and the commonest native bricklayers 
would experience no difficulty in attending to such an order. He 
next proceeded to construct the arches; and here it would have been 
well for the public money had he simply given the order, and trusted 
the work to his subordinates, instead of superintending it himself; 
for an old sub-engineer in charge of the work assured me that the 
Executive Engineer had actually squandered 50,000 rupees in experi¬ 
ments of various kinds in building the first arch, which ultimately 
had to be abandoned as an impossible work ! The bed of the river 
was composed of sand, and liable to constant disturbance; but 
instead of providing against this, by removing the sand to a suffi¬ 
cient depth to obtain a good foundation on which to rest the centre¬ 
ing for his arch, he took no notice of this uustable condition of the 
bed of the river, but simply filled in the space between the piers with 
earth, and constructed the arch over this earthen centre. The con¬ 
sequence was, ho never could complete an arch without some settle¬ 
ment taking place, which in every case, as a matter of course, 
destroyed the arch, and the work had to be done over again. In 
this way, together with other foolish experiments, five years were 
wasted, a large sum of money thrown away, and the idea of a 
masonry bridge abandoned as an impossible work. Another esti¬ 
mate was then prepared for an iron-girder bridge, which had 
to be procured from England at considerable cost. But before this 
arrived, a splendid masonry bridgo had been built by the railway 
people over the same river, and within about a quarter of a mile 
of tin' Government bridge, at a spot where the bed of the river was 
more sandy and less stablo than the site of the one in question. 
Now the incompetence of one man, it may be argued, goes for very 
little in a large public department like the one on which I am 
writing; but consider what this series of blunders involved. He 
himself had charge of a very largo division of public works, in 
which many thousands a year were spent; his immediate superior, 
the Superintending Engineer, had charge of three or four divisions, 
in addition to this; and he, it must be presumed, was not incompe¬ 
tent to correct the blunders of his subordinate, since he, the Super¬ 
intendent Engineer, was supposed to personally inspect his divisions 
(called a Circle) twice a year. Here, then, wo. trace this incredible 
incompetency to an official in charge of the Circle in the Public 
"Works Department, in which tens of thousands a year are spent on 
public works. This is bad enough; but what shall we say to the 
fact that the Chief Engineer of the North-west Provinces was sup¬ 
posed to iuspect the large works in this province once a year, and 
did actually see this particular work several times ? But even apart 
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■from his personal inspection, ho must have been perfectly aware of 
the whole of the facts, from the reports it was his duty to receive 
and examine from time to time; and especially from the report 
which declared a masonry bridge to be impossible of construction 
at that place, where there had actually been one before. I will ven¬ 
ture to affirm that there is not an assistant to any civil engineer in 
England who would not detect the incompetency of a man who gavo 
such a reason for the impossibility of building an arch bridge as 
that report contained. The Executive Engineer’s salary was over 
hi,000 a year, in addition to large sums for travelling and other 
expenses. This was certainly the worst instance of ignorance I ever 
witnessed; but it is more or less typical of nearly all tho engineers 
of the Public Works Department of India, with whom I camo in 
contact. 

There is scarcely a building in India which is completed on the 
original estimate. In almost every case there is what is called a 
supplementary estimate, and not infrequently the original estimate 
is but a fraction of the ultimate cost of the building. Most of the 
buildings—barracks and other large structures—that I saw in the 
Upper Provinces contain tho most glaring faults in design—the 
greatest pressure often falling upon tho weakest part, and requiring 
in consequence double the quantity of material-that would bo neces¬ 
sary if designed in accordance with scientific principles. Many will 
be able to call to mind the falling down of the double-storied barracks 
in various parts of India before they were, in some cases, completed. 
This was not altogether duo to faults in design, but in part to 
another cause which I will explain presently. This resulted in send¬ 
ing many of the pseudo-engiueers back to their regiments. But the 
inquiry was allowed to drop, and the phenomenon of large expen¬ 
sive buildings tumbling headlong to the earth before they were com¬ 
pleted, by the sheer force of their own weight, was allowed to pass 
as something inexplicable and peculiar to India. And, no doubt, it 
was peculiar to India, for such a thing was never before witnessed in 
any part of tlie world. • The faults which caused these barracks to 
fall down are inherent in all the public works throughout India. 

My remarks, it will *be said, embrace a sweeping charge against 
the officers of the Public Works Department; and yet I am but 
stating simple facts.' , The military element predominates in the 
department; and if we consider the antecedents of most military 
officers, and the influence nnder which their minds are formed, wo 
must come to the conclusion that they are ill-adapted for tho work 
of engineers. Everyone will admit that if a number of young 
officers were taken from the Army in England, sent to an engineer- 
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ing college for a year or so, and then put to engineering works,' 
there would be little hope of success in any undertakings which 
might be entrusted to them. The military atmosphere and spirit 
are the most uncongenial possible for the formation of engineers. 
The Army is looked upon as a gentlemanly way of occupying one’s 
time—as, in fact, a sort of aristocratic lounge; and there are few 
officers who do not acquire a tone and bearing utterly at variance 
with the duties which civil engineers have to perform. Indeed, I 
think nothing could be more dissimilar than the influence of the two 
professions. It is true military officers have to pass through an 
engineering college in India before they receive their appointments ; 
but before they enter they have grown to manhood without any 
previous training in the profession, either theoretically or practi¬ 
cally ; and while at college their studies are almost entirely confined 
to cramming in subjects which are of very little use to them when 
they are called upon to work. Beyond estimating, surveying, and 
drawing, I know of no part of the curriculum pursued at these 
colleges which is of much practical utility. The great feature of 
their studies is mathematics, pure and mixed. To make a thorough 
engineer, a man must, of course, be a good mathematician; but few 
are ever called upon to use their knowledge of mathematics, either 
to construct or to apply formulas. This knowledge is given in small 
pocket-books, in tabulated form, which most engineers carry about 
with them. The time spent in such studies is lost; it is, in fact, worse 
than lost, for it is subtracted from time which ought to have been 
giVen to more useful studies; such, for example, as the way to 
list good lime, good bricks, and other materials; the practical way of 
laying bricks in walls, fixing and adjusting joins, &c. I liave 
seen an engineer kick a native contractor for supplying what he 
conceived to be bad lime, when, in reality the materials to which 
he objected were little nodules of pure lime, and that which he 
approved of nothing but dirt! As soon as an officer gets his 
appointment his difficulties and studies ai*e all over. He has 
no master to please, on whom his success depends; he has but to 
go on .in accordance with the “ Code,” and the instruction of his 
superiors, and his promotion comes in due course. He takes 
a regular canter round his works in the morning, looks at them 
from a distance (I am now supposing him to.be in charge of station- 
works—roads are different), goes home to breakfast, attends his 
office-—in his own bungalow generally, where he has a staff of native 
derks who do all the office work—signs his name as baboo lays the 
papers before him, and the estimates as they are presented by 
his European subordinates; and these duties over, his professional 
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'work for the day is done. Very rarely do you see a military officer 
enter a building in process of construction, plan in hand, and 
anxiously scrutinize the various parts, to see that it is progressing 
in accordance with the plan, or that the materials arc of the quality 
specified in the estimate. Military notions do not accord with 
climbing up ladders and over wet walls and dirly scaffolding, 
testing the quality of bricks, lime, wood, &c. So far, then, as the 
military element is concerned, I do not see how the department can 
be otherwise than a military expensive shift, if not a downright 
failure. I have not yet spoken of the # military subordinates, 
sergeants, and privates. It must not be inferred, however, that 
they do not play an important part in the department. It is true 
they are not so incompetent as tho officers, but tlicir failings 
in other respects are even more disastrous than the ignorance 
and carelessness of their officers, which I will explain presently 
in connection with the failure of the double-storied barracks. 

Although the military element predominates, and is almost 
absolute in the subordinate class, there are a good many young 
civilians sent from this country for employment iu public works. 
It might, not unnaturally, be supposed that civil engineers would, 
in a measure, correct the errors of the military; but, unfortunately, 
these young men, when they arrive in India, possess very little 
knowledge of their profession, either practical or theoretical; 
and being frequently inferior in point of education and intelligence 
to the military subordinates over whom they are placed, the two 
classes do not work well together. I believe the civil element 
would, under more favourable conditions, develop into ordinarily 
good engineers; but instead of settling down to their work, and 
seriously striving to make themselves acquainted with the methods 
of their profession as pursued iu India, they begin to ape the 
ways of tho military officers among whom they are thrown, 
and belonging to a different class of society, a great portion of 
their time and energy is absorbed in anxiously striving to 
assimilate their manners with those of a class to which they had 
heretofore been strangers. This may seem strange to people in 
England, where the business by whioh we live is a most serious 
thing to us. But life in India is very different to life in England. 
A man's profession' there, does not occupy so great a part of his 
time and attention as in this country. He is brought more 
directly into personal contact with his associates, and his happiness 
and comfort are dependant in a great degree upon them. More¬ 
over, the young men sent out as engineers have rarely had any 
practical experience in their profession, having been employed 
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in this country in very subordinate capacities. How, then, can' 
it be supposed, all things considered, that these young men are 
going to turn out good civil engineers? Cooper’s Hill College, 
where young men are now trained for employment on public 
works in India, may in time make a great improvement in the 
civil element of tho department, but there has not been time 
yet to form any judgment upon the subject. The men sent out 
by the railway companies are good, practical, working engineers, 
who know their work well. When the Punjaub and Delhi Rail¬ 
way was near completion, one of tho subordinate engineers was 
taken into the Public Works Department, with the rank of 
Superintending Engineer, and employed on the Government rail¬ 
way from Delhi to Ajmorc. This young man had military 
officers under him, was tho companion of colonels and majors, 
many of whom held inferior rank to himself in the department; 
and what was the result ? Why, from a good, practical, hard¬ 
working engineer he became what is known as a hurra sahib (big 
swell), and in six months from his entering tho department, ho 
was an altered man. lie rode line horses, wore kid gloves at his 
work, and his speech, which was before plain and earnest, now 
became an absurd mixture of jerks and drawl, in his attempts to 
imitate his military companions. None of the men employed under 
him knew anything of railway construction, and the result was that 
a year was spent in surveying about twenty miles of level country, 
which had to be dono over again. For this playing at constructing 
railways, he received a rise of salary, and each of the engineers 
under him a step of promotion. 

I have referred to one of the causes of the double-storied 
barracks having proved so wretched a failure—faulty design ; but 
this, as I stated, was not tho main cause. These barracks were 
built of stones of irregular shape, laid in walls without due regard 
to what is called breaking point; and the mortar, which ought 
to have boon made of lime, was little else than mud, without tho 
slightest cohesive power. Indeed, mud would have been better 
than the material used ; for there is some little binding property 
in mud, whereas the stuff in question fell to pieces with the 
slightest pressure, crumbled like so much dry dust. If the walls 
of these buildings had been composed of tolerably flat stones, laid 
so that the joins overlapped one another, they never would have 
fallen, as they did, by their own weight; but would have stood 
for years, provided, of course, they had been fairly well designed. 
Tho interior parts of tho walls were, in great part, composed of 
rubbish, tho outer and inner facings being tolerably even and the 
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stones fairly well laid. Can we wonder, then, that buildings so 
constructed, and with such materials, fell before they were com¬ 
pleted ? It would have been a matter for surprise if they had not. 
It would be impossible to do such work in England. No workmen 
could be found to pass such work through their hands; and cer¬ 
tainly no engineer or his assistants would allow it to pass; and as to 
the contractor, he would ruin himself for ever, for he would never 
be entrusted with other work. “ But,” one would say, “ surely 
such dishonest scamping could not escape the observation of all the 
Europeans employed on the work ? ” Nor does it. The overseers 
know pretty well whut constitutes good lime and other materials, 
and spend a good portion of their time on the works ; but these men 
are pearly all amenable to bribery, and so long as they get their 
dustoorie (per-centage) care little what kind of work is given. Jt. 
is customary throughout India for some one to receive a per-centage 
on all money spent on public works. Sometimes the engineers 
themselves take bribes, but this is not so general as with the subor¬ 
dinates; with the latter it is almost universal, and the result is 
paralysing to the efficiency of the department. ' 

There is nothing, of course, peculiar in the soil, atmosphere, or 
materials of India to produce such phenomena as large, expensive 
buildings tumbling headlong to the ground, and in others largo 
cracks and rents in solid masonry walls through which you could 
thrust your arm. This could only be brought about by causes which 
admit of easy explanation ; yet, strange to say, no one has hitherto 
given an explanation. Speaking from memory, I think these barracks 
cost the public something like £5,000,000 ! 

The item for repairing roads in India is a very large one in the 
yearly estimate. This is considered by the Public Works employes 
as the most lucrative part of the department; and every one is 
anxious to get charge of a road division. In addition to a thick 
coating of road metal (called “kunkur”) once in three years, there 
are what are called special repairs, and fifteen rupees a mile per 
month allowed for maintenance. These repairs and maintenance 
are done by contract; chiefly native contractors, but sometimes 
Europeans. Let us see’what the actual cost of labour amounts to, 
and how much goes into the pockets of the contractor and others. 
It is the custom for a contractor to keep three or four coolies and a 
mate for every five miles ; each coolie means three and a half rupees, 
and the mate in charge of them five rupees a month, making alto¬ 
gether say nineteen rupees, which, together with a small outlay for 
road metal, say ten rupees for the five miles, a month, amount to 
twenty-nine rupees, for which Government pays seventy-five rupees. 
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So that for every seventy-five rupees paid for road maintenance in 
India the actual cost of the work does not amount to more than 
twenty-nine. The item on this head for the whole of India id a very 
largo one, and when we take into account the cost of other kinds of 
road repairs, such as special and periodical repairs, on which the 
difference between actual cost to contractor and amount paid is 
equally great, the total loss amounts to a very large sum indeed. As 
I stated above, every three years the roads are supposed to be re¬ 
coated ; one may ask, how can the difference between cost of work 
to contractor and amount paid him be so great in this item ? The 
answer is simple. The estimate provides for a certain thickness of 
metal, and this is reckoned in cubic feet; the contractor invariably 
supplies but half the quantity ; so that instead of a coating, say six 
inches in thickness, the road gets but three inches. In this way 
there is a saving to the contractor of just half the amount of his 
estimate, which, added to his legitimate profits, will be found to con¬ 
stitute a difference quite equal to that between twenty-nine and 
seventy- five. 

I will now give a few facts respecting another item of Public 
Works expenditure. For the repairs of buildings there is what is 
called a “ Requisition Form ”—that is, certain officers in a station 
have the powor to sanction expenditure on repairs to buildings to 
the extent of 200 rupees on each repair. There is no restriction as 
to the number of “ requisitions ” they have tho power to sanction, 
within certain limits, so long as each repair does not exceed tho 200 
rupees. This power is vested in the Executive Engineer, the barrack- 
master, officers commanding regiments, the commissariat officer, and 
two or three others. The modus operandi is as follows : The bar¬ 
rack-sergeant and the overseer of the Public Works Department in 
charge, are generally on very good terms with each other. It is the 
duty of the former to inspect certain parts of the buildings weekly, 
and report to his superior, the barrack-master, any repairs required, 
when the requisitions are made out and sent to the officer command¬ 
ing the regiment which occupies the buildings for his signature. 
After being duly signed by the barrack-master and the commanding 
officer, they are forwarded to the Executive Engineer, who passes 
them on to his subordinates for the purpose of having recorded, on 
the face of them, the work required and the cost. This being done, 
they are signed by the subordinate and returned to the Executive 
Engineer for his sanction to begin the work, from whom it comes 
back in due course bearing his signature in token that the work is 
sanctioned. The overseer then puts the work in hand, and when com¬ 
pleted (?) it is signed again by the overseer and Executive Engineer, 
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and passed on to the barrack-master and commanding officer, who 
each likewise again attach their signatures, in attestation of the 
work having been satisfactorily performed. Now it would naturally 
be supposed that a document bearing all these signatures, each 
of which is held to signify that the work has been well done, would 
not possibly admit of dishonest work in any shape. And yet what 
are the actual facts ? Only two persons of all these officials really 
know anything about the work, whether it has been done or not, 
or even if it was required;—the overseer and the barrack-sergeant. 
These two individuals are constantly on the look out for means to 
multiply requisitions, and it is on their representation that the 
different officers sign them. Whether the work has been done or 
not,-they know as little as the man in the moon. The money for 
the work is paid to the contractor; but there is always an under¬ 
standing between him and tho overseer, who knows to a trifle how 
much the work has really cost, and makes his bargain accordingly. 
If, for example, a requisition is sanctioned for half a dozen new 
door frames, at, say 180 rupees, and the contractor, instead of 
supplying them, merely smooths aud repaints tho old, the overseer 
knows that four or five rupees will cover his outlay, and acts 
accordingly. The barrack-sergeant has to be conciliated, but being 
a person of small pay and humble aspirations, ho is satisfied with a 
moiety of the spoil. This is a fair representation of "Petty 
Repairs.” I do not say that every requisition is framed as a 
deliberate fraud; but I maintain that the wCrk really done, in tho 
aggregate, bears a very small proportion to the actual cost. Tho 
item for repairs is a very large one, and the reader can form some 
idea of the waste of public money on this head. It is impossible to 
imagine a more absurd arrangement to ensure the work being done, 
or one better calculated to defeat the object than this requisition 
arrangement. Must it not be evident to anyone with a grain of 
common sense that papers, sometimes many daily, bearing the 
signatures twice over of all these men, cannot have been inspected, 
and that the business must become only routine and more form ? 
No doubt these signatures are attached very much in reliance upon 
one another. Every one is responsible and no one is responsible; 
and the result is the.Indian Budget shows a yearly deficit. There 
are many buildings in India, tho repairs to which during the last 
few years, would have built them twice over. 
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EXPORT OF GRAIN IN FAMINE. 


In noticing the Indian Famine Report, wo have expressed the con¬ 
viction that, with the exception of the few pages of dissent there¬ 
from, by ProfessovCaird and Mr. Sullivan, it is not worth review. 
All that is of value in the Report has been said before, while in one 
or two very important points it directly traverses the teachings of 
all experience in the treatment of these calamities. The Commission 
was framed simply to save Lord Lytton, Sir John Straehey, Sir 
Richard Temple, and Sir George Couper from the just indignation 
of the people of this country. 

Every one knows that Lord Northbrook averted the great calamity 
that impended over the Lower Provinces in 1874, by his timely and 
resolute determination to meet it in the same spirit in which we 
enter upon the calamity of war. For the first time in modern history, 
ho formally laid down the principle, that the State would con¬ 
done everyth iN(i isut failuke : the failure to save the people alive. 
The necessity of acting upon this principle had been pointed o.ut 
and insisted upon for years. The cause of every failure in the past, 
had been the Civilian tradition that it was Utopian to expect to save 
tho people alive at such periods. Famine, we were assured, was 
but one of Nature’s methods for getting rid of the surplus popula¬ 
tion of tho soil. It was, no doubt, right for the State to give some 
assistance to tho people at such times, but the real danger was the 
giving too much. It was the province, moreover, of private charity 
to relievo tho popular distress ; but whether that were so or not, 
tho Stato could not possibly undertake to cai'ry the people through it. 
Tho cultivators of India had ever been accustomed to such calami¬ 
ties. Liko tho eels, they had got used to skinning. They had 
resources in the wild produce of the jungle, and with their simple 
tastes could pull through famine very well,*by help of wild fruits 
and flowers, loaves and edible roots. 

In a country without auy provision by law for the poor, or 
any great centres of private wealth like our European cities, 
in which private charity can be organized, and from which it can 
be administered, such a policy meant the abandonment of masses 
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of men, women, and children to starvation. No Civilian dreamed 
of anything so wild as spending a couple of millions of money, 
still less five or ten millions, if necessary, to avert their doom. It 
was quite right to spend a hundred millions—nay, five hundred 
—in war, forty millions twice over in forty years, for seizing “a 
scientific frontier ” that did not belong to us; but as to spending 
money upon saving millions of toiling peasants, with their wives 
and little ones, alive, it was a benevolent dream of "the statistical 
nuisance ” who edited the Indian Economist. Now Lord North¬ 
brook had put an end, as every one hoped, to a policy that had 
just before starved a million and a quarter of people to death in tho 
North-west, and another million and a quarter in Orissa. Without 
hesitancy, he declared it to be the duty of the State to charge itself 
with the responsibility of saving tho people alive at such periods; 
and, with Sir George Campbell as his lieutenant, who held tho same 
conviction, he entered upon his task in the same spirit in which 
Lord Lytton and Sir John Strachey, four years after, plunged into 
the Afghan War. The result was that not a death from starvation 
is believed to have occurred throughout the famine. It was 
headed effectually by Lord Northbrook's measures, the principle 
which animated him receiving universal commendation. But his 
measures proved costly, and this cost was made the occasion for 
reverting to the old Civilian way of treating these calamities, as 
soon as his back was turned. He had made a mistake at the 
outset; a mistake that swelled tho cost of his relief measures out 
of all proportion to tho actual need. As soon as famine was 
clearly seen to be impending, Sir George Campbell had ad¬ 
vised that the export of food from tho country should be stopped. 
Lord Northbrook was unwilling to take this step, and, fortified by 
the opinion of Mr. Murray, the Chairman of the Calcutta Chamber 
of Commerce, determined to leave the export of rice to go on as 
usual, and to import upon Government account tho food grains 
which he resolved to distribute at numerous centres of relief 
throughout the distressed districts. The operation was gigantic, 
and proportionately costly. Four hundred thousand tons of rice 
were imported from Burmah, Saigon, and Siam into Bengal, to be 
elaborately distributed, at enormous labour and cost, throughout 
the famine tracts. Ndw the course of events showed clearly that 
had the export of rice but been stopped at the outset, to arrest its 
flow from the producing districts to Calcutta, the Government 
imports might have been dispensed with almost entirely. It was 
simply this error that made Lord Northbrook's noble relief mea- 
s ires so much more costly than they need have been. 
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Now the Famine Commissioners found that, while reversing Lord 
Northbrook’s policy in all else, Lord Lytton had imitated this un¬ 
fortunate error, and they at once proceed to justify as follows :— 

The prohibition of exportation was in the beginning of the century looked on 
as the first weapon in the Government armoury, and it was suggested in 1807 in 
the Orissa famine, and again in 1 H78; in the case of Bengal; but the arguments 
brought against it by Lord Northbrook on the Inst occasion are, we think, un¬ 
answerable, and such suggestions will, it may bo hoped, never be repeated, or if 
repeated, never entertained. These arguments were concisely summed up by the 
Secretary of State, who said that nothing could justify such a measure except 
reasonable certainty that the exports would so exhaust the resources of India as 
a whole as to render them insufficient to supply the wants of the distressed dis¬ 
tricts, and that no such result was even probable. 

With this paragraph before us, we reasonably doubt whether the 
Commission ever saw Lord Northbrook’s arguments upon the point. 

, The subject is of such deep importance to India that we append Lord 
Northbrook’s miuute to this article, aud the reply that was made 
thereto at tlio time. India depends entirely upon herself for the 
food required to sustain her population alive. We urged this fact 
upon the Commission while it was sitting in India with much per¬ 
sistence, impressed strongly with the conviction that the export of 
food should bo arrested whenever famine is seen to bo approaching. 
A very few minutes’ reflection suffices to show that there are no 
markets from which food can be drawn to India under the attraction 
of high prices. Because England is able to draw wheat in fleets 
from California, Canada, and Australia, for the supply of ten 
millions of her population, the thought is entertained that India 
might do so too. But when famine overtakes any part of India, 
its population must perish, unless some other province of India can 
supply it with food. The one mistake made in the treatment of the 
Behar and Bengal famine of 1873-74 was the not recognizing this 
fact; and the attempt was made to supply the distressed districts 
with rice drawn from distant Saigon. Political economy was sup¬ 
posed to teach that the markets should be left free at such periods, 
and that we should trust the attraction of high prices to draw food 
in the required" quantities from distant markets. But .there are no 
such markets in this case. The exhaustion of the food stores of 
India, and her absolute dependence upon her own fields for tbeir 
replenishment, invest the question with an importance to which the 
Commissioners are stone-blind; while they venture to condemn by 
suggestion and inference Lord Northbrook’s importation of food on 
Government account into Behar in 1874, only that they may justify 
Lord Lytton’s refusal to do the same, and distribute Government stores 
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of food throughout the famine districts of Southern India in 1877-78. 
Lord Northbrook wisely refused to trust to “ the ordinary opera¬ 
tions of private trade/' and by so doing saved the people alive; 
while Lord Lytton—that is. Sir John Strachey—acted upon “ the 
true principle " of leaving “ tho supply and distribution of food to 
private trade.” The result was that 5,000,000 to 6,000,000 of 
people perished, through adopting the “ right ” principle: and 
this by the admission of the Commission itself. Lord Northbrook 
was wrong, and Lord Lytton and Sir John Strachey right. At all 
events, so say these precious Commissioners. Mark the careful 
balancing of matters, however, at paragraph 159, where they say :— 

At the same time that we recommend the general principle of abstention 
from interference with private trade in the supply of food to any tract suffering 
from scarcity, we admit that there aro exceptional cases in which the Govern¬ 
ment may find it necessary to intervene. The success of relief measures essenti¬ 
ally depends on there always being grain to be bought by those who receive 
money wages, and grain to bo distributed to those who receive food; and it is an 
important duty of the Government officials who superintend the relief to see tliat 
this assumption is verified, to make all necessary arrangements wfth local or with 
distant merchants for the supply of grain, or in the last resort to lay in a stock 
to be drawn upon in tho event of failure. 

But this is precisely wbat Lord Northbrook did, and what the Duke 
of Buckingham wished to do in 1877, but was forbidden to do by 
Lord Lytton with such fatal results. Private trade can never bo 
trusted to meet the wants of the people in remote districts of India, 
with neither railway nor any other efficient carriage near them. 
In tho first place, there is no importing machinery in such districts, 
nor any private trading enterprise to improvise it. There is, moreover, 
the consideration, which this Commission never glances at, that 
the chief use of the Government stores is to keep prices below 
starvation rates. A mere scarcity of food makes prices rise out of 
all proportion to the actual deficiency in quantity, and the banian 
(grain dealer) uses his opportunity without remorse. Nothing was 
more noticeable throughout the distressed districts of Bengal in 1874 
than the fact that the chief use of the Government stores therein 
was the keeping “ prices ” below starvation ranges. They were 
rising in spasms to extreme rates of four and five seers (eight 
pounds to ten pounds) the rupee, when Lord Northbrook wisely re¬ 
solved that ten seers should be held to be the highest limit that 
the people could pay without actual starvation. In accordance 
with this order, the Government stores were used more to control 
prices than to supply the people with food. The limit of ten seers 
proved sufficiently high to attract into the distressed districts all 
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the food that the railways could possibly carry from the private 
traders of Northern India; but the people would still have perished 
but for the presence of the Government stores limiting the exactions 
of the grain dealer to prices which, though they meant great priva¬ 
tion, did not mean starvation. The necessity of similar steps being 
taken in 1877-78 was constantly urged upon Lord Lytton and Sir 
John Strachey, and their reversal of Lord Northbrook’s policy was 
as determined as it proved fatal to the people. Now the Commissioners 
perversely approve the one error that Lord Northbrook made, be¬ 
cause Lord Lytton imitated it, while they all but censure his great 
and successful measures, that they may justify their reversal by Lord 
Lytton. Such is the natural result of sending Commissions to 
India, and permitting the Government of India to nominate their 
members. Lord Lytton and Sir John Strachey were allowed to 
select their own judges. The result is a report that deserves only 
to be cast into the fire, while the miserable people of India have 
to pay a very large sum of money for its production. Two or 
three economic experts, sitting in London, and making an honest 
inquiry into the facts, would have produced a report of complete 
condemnation to the Government, but full of hope to the people, 
whoso future is sacrificed in this document, simply for the sake 
of the damaged reputation of the worst Executive Government 
India has ever had. As the matter is of importance, wo may add 
that the Chairman of the Calcutta Chamber assured the writer of 
this article, just after the famine of 1874, that he felt he had made 
a mistake in hastily advising Lord Northbrook to allow the export 
of rice to go on. And now for Lord Northbrook’s Minute, that the 
Commissioners declare to be unanswerable. 


PROHIBITION OF EXPORT OF RICE. 

Minute by Hie Excellency the Viceroy. 

No. 50 T, Octobor 22nd, 1873.—When information was first received of the 
certainty that a portion of the winter rice crop would fail, the Government of 
Bengal recommended that “ the export of rice to foreign countries from the Indian 
dominions should be stopped." 

No. 3300, November 7th, 1873.—That recommendation was shortly after- 
wards repeated in the somewhat wider terms “ that the exportation of food-grains 
from British Indian ports might be prohibited," and it was urged that if the larger 
measure was not approved, at any rate the export of common rice from Bengal 
ports should be prohibited. 
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' November 21st, 1873.—At a later period(the British Indian Association re¬ 
commended that the export of food-grains from British India, with the exception 
of Burmah, should be prohibited. 

None of these suggestions have been adopted by the Government of India, 
As the question is one of great interest, I wish to state the reasons which led me 
to decide against their adoption during the time when it became my duty to 
exercise the full powers of the Government. 

I did not think it necessary to discuss at length the proposal for the prohibi¬ 
tion of the export of all food-grains from Indian ports, including Burmah. 

The exports of food-grains from India consist chiefly of rice. Setting aside 
Bengal for the moment, about 700,000 tons of rice are exported annually from 
British Burmah, and 100,000 tons from Madras. 

To have prohibited the export of rice would probably have inflicted a fatal 
blow on the trade of British Burmah. This is a sacrifice which 1 hardly think 
could have been seriously contemplated, especially as the Burmese rice is not 
usually consumed by the people of Bengal, and such quantities of it as either the 
Government might require for the distressed districts, or the trade might wish to 
purchase, were easily available without having recourse to such a measure. 

The export of rice from Madras is almost entirely to Ceylon. I cannot look 
upon Ceylon as a “ foreign country ’’ on account of the accident that it is under 
the Colonial Office, and not under the Secretary of State for India. 1 think 
Ceylon is entitled to be treated as an integral part of British India ; and we had 
no hesitation in assuring the Governor of Ceylon, who expressed some anxiety on 
the subject, that the usual export from India would not be stopped. 

There is a small but increasing export of wheat, chiefly from Bombay and 
Kurrachee; to have stopped this cou^d not have materially affected supplies in 
Bengal, while it would have inflicted great injury upon the districts from which 
the trade is supplied. 

The practical question appears to mo to be whether the export of common 
rice from Bengal should have been prohibited ; and to that proposal alone I will 
address such further observations as I have to make. 

It will be convenient in the first place to state exactly the facts of the case. 

In the year 1872-73 there was a larger export of rice from Bengal than in 
any year since 1804. The figures of the year 1872-73 may therefore be taken to 
show the extreme quantity of riee which is likely to be exported during the coming 
year. 

The total exports of rice from Bengal ports amounted in round numbers in 
the year 1872-73 to 320,000 tons. 

About 80,000 tons of this consist of “ table rice,” which, from its quality 
and price, is not suited to the ordinary consumption of the people. It could 
hardly have been intended to interfere with the export of this class of rice ; for to 
have done so would have withdrawn from the growers means which they require 
in order to provide themselves with cheaper descriptions of food. 

The total export of common rice was, therefore, in round numbers 440,000 
tons; of this, 189,000 tons were sent to British Indian ports, including Ceylon; 
100,000 tons to the West Indies, Mauritius, and other places where the consumers 
are mainly Natives of India who have emigrated ; and the remaining 97,000 tons 
to other parts of the world, principally to Great Britain and the Persian Gulf. 

For my own part, I entertain a strong opinion that it would have been very 
unwise to have interfered with the inter-portal trade, and that it would have 
been wrong, at any rate without considerable notice, to have stopped the main 
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supply of the usual food of Bengal coolies in the colonies; but even if the whole 
export of common rice had been prohibited, the amount, reduced as it must 
necessarily be from the rise of prices, would be inconsiderable in comparison with 
the food-supply for a population of fid,000,000, who require about 30,000 tons of 
food a day. It may, I think, be assumed that the addition taken by itself could 
have made no considerable difference in the general price of rice throughout 
Bengal. 

It is said, however, that the action of Government in prohibiting the export 
of rice would have given confidence to the country, and have had a great effect in 
reducing prices. 

It is very probable that, had the export of rice been prohibited, the action of 
Government would have hud the effect of considerably lowering the price of rice. 
The confidence, however, that might have been thus produced would not have 
been justified by the addition which would have been made to the supplies 
of food. 

One of the greatest safeguards against a famine in India, as in every country, 
lies in the diminution of consumption which naturally results from the rise of 
prices which the anticipation of scarcity occasions ; and I can conceive no inter¬ 
ference by Government more unwise than tire reduction of prices below their 
natural level at the beginning of a period of scarcity. This would havo been the 
effect which would probably have followed a prohibition of exports. The addi¬ 
tion that would have been made to the general supplies of the country would in 
that case havo been soon absorbed by the increase of consumption which would 
havo been the result of an undue lowering of prices. 

I will assume, however, for the purpose of argument, that I may be mistaken 
in my estimate of the effect which would lihve been produced upon prices by the 
prohibition of exports, and that the measure would havo produced no undue 
reduction of pricos. Consumption would, upon this assumption, not have been 
unduly stimulated, and there would have remained a distinct addition to the 
food-supplies of the people. 

Even on this assumption, I am of opinion that the advantage which would 
have been derived for the time would have been dearly purchased by the probable 
consequences for the future. 

It seems to me that an export trade in food-grains is a great advantage to a 
country in the condition of Bengal, raising its own food-supplies, having no im¬ 
port trade in food, and whose population is poor. The existence of such an 
export ensures the production, in ordinary years, of more food than is required to 
meet the demands of the people. The natural rise of prices in times of scarcity 
must divert a portion of the ordinary export to home consumption, and thus a 
reserve easily and readily available is habitually maintained. 

For example, the years 18fi5-00 and 1860-07 were years of scarcity, and the 
exports of rice from Bengal fell from BOS,341 tons in 18(14-65 to 336,211 tons in 
1863-66, and to 222,059 tons in 1806-67. In the three months of October, Novem¬ 
ber, and December last, the exports were 64,425 tons as compared with 113,277 
tons in the corresponding months of 187 2. 

It follows that any measures that would diminish the export trade in common 
rice from Bengal would weaken the power of the country to meet any future 
period of scarcity. Trade is readily diverted from one channel to another. The 
interference of Government with its free course may easily destroy it. If we 
refuse to supply our ordinary customers at any price, we oblige them to have 
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recourse to otlier markets, and it is impossible to assume that when we want 
them again they will return to us. . 

Bearing in mind, therefore, the permanent harm that might bo done by an 
interference with the export trade in food-grains, and being satisfied that the 
Government could without difficulty bring in a larger quantity of rice than is 
exported even in ordinary years, I had no hesitation in preferring the latter 
course, and I see no reason to doubt the correctness of the conclusion at which 
I then arrived. 

In these remarks I have purposely’ abstained from alluding to the objections 
to an interference with the export trade of India, which depend upon general 
considerations connected with trade and finance, as I have desired to look upon 
the question entirely with reference to the present and future food-supplies of the 
people. NonmnnooK. 

January 30th, 187-1. 


Note by Editor. 

I 

The Commissioners perfunctorily tell us that this Minute is unanswer¬ 
able. It was answered, the moment it appeared in India. The 
strongest passage it contains seems to be the following:— 

It seems to me that an export trade in food-grains is a groat advantage to a 
country in the condition of Bengal, raising its own food-supplies, having no im¬ 
port trade in food, and whose population is poor. The existence of such an 
export ensures the production, in ordinary years, of more food than is required to 
meet the demands of the people. The natural rise of prices in times of scarcity 
must divert a portion of the ordinary export to home consumption, and thus a 
reserve, easily and readily available, is habitually maintained. It follows that 
any measure that would diminish the export trade in common rice from Bengal 
would weaken the power of the country to meet any future period of scarcity. 
Trade is readily diverted from one channel to another. The interference of 
Government with its free course easily destroys it. If we refuse to supply our 
ordinary customers at any price, we oblige them to have recourse to other 
markets; and it is impossible to assume that when we want them again they will 
return to us. 

All this is so well expressed, that it would not be easy to heighten 
its force. It is undoubtedly a great advantage to Bengal that it 
produces in ordinary years a supply of food more than sufficient for 
its own wants; in other words, that the people place under rice 
cultivation every year, a larger area of land than is required for home 
consumption. This is done because there is a remunerative export for 
the margin, and this margin becomes a sort of insurance against 
famine. But, we reasonably ask, of what use is this margin, this 
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insurance, if tlie people are never to benefit by it ? Of what use is 
an insurance against scarcity if, in a season of failure, the margin is 
still to be exported ? Having no import trade in food, the people 
are happy, wo are told, in growing, year by year, more food than 
they consume, as the surplus becomes a sort of insurance against 
seasons of failure. Plainly so; but only upon the supposition that 
the surplus is retained in the country at such seasons, for home con¬ 
sumption. Of what value is it otherwise ? The people of Bengal 
have, say, 34,000,000 acres of land under food for their own wants, 
and another 1,000,000 acres for the supply of the export demand. 
Now if in a season of scarcity, when the 34,000,000 acres have 
yielded no moro than the ordinary produce of 20,000,000, the people 
can appropriate the produce of the 1,000,000 acres grown for ex¬ 
port, they are gainers by so much; but only upon the supposition 
that they retain it. 

The export supply, in so far as it is an insurance against famine, 
might as well cease to exist, unless the oxport is to be stopped at 
such periods. Unless the export is prohibited, its growth becomes 
tho occasion of aggravating the sufferings of the people. The export 
demand, by tho supposition, is a normal drain of so many hundred 
thousand tons of rice a year, produced by the margin of soil 
devoted to its growth. Unless then, this demand bo suspended or 
prohibited when failure has occurred, tho people are exposed to a 
heavy and gratuitous competition from this demand being set up in 
its normal strength upon their already deficient supply. Say the 
land has yielded, as in 1873, but one-third of tho usual harvest, and 
that the export represents the ordinary produce of 1,000,000 acres. 
It is then clear that if this export demand is to be satisfied, it will this 
yoar absorb the produce of 3,000,000 of acres instead of 1,000,000; 
when, instead of mitigating tho calamity, it will indefinitely aggra¬ 
vate it by the people having to compete with the foreigner for 
possession of their already narrow harvest. It is strange that Lord 
Northbrook should have overlooked this. If tho export demand is 
to be of any use to the people in periods of'dearth, it can only be so 
by stopping the export at such times altogether, and retaining the 
whole produce for home consumption. To secure myself against a 
short supply of potatoes, I may choose in ordinary years to grow 
enough for myself and for my next-door neighbour; but if, when 
failuro comes, and the land has not yielded enough even for myself, 
I am to admit his claim to his customary share thereof, I had better 
have left the business alone. There is this peculiarity too, in the 
foreign demand for rioe, that it is the demand of a competitor who 
is prepared to pay almost any price for it. Now, our perfunctory 
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Commissioners overlook these very obvious reflections, and say 
that Lord Northbrook's Minute is unanswerable. 

And this brings us to the consideration of another fallacy that is 
very widely indulged on the subject. The export, we are told, is but 
300,000 or 400,000 tons a year, after all; and that it is not worth 
making a fuss over the retention of so small a quantity as this, when 
the harvest has failed by 8,000,000 or 9,000,000 of tons, as in 1873. 
Observe the error that is here made. The harvest has fallen short 
of tho normal yield by this enormous quantity; and the export 
is but 400,000 or 500,000 tons a year. But this oxport has 
to be supplied, not from the aggregate food stores of tho country, 
but from the comparatively small stock that is available for the 
supply of the urban classes. The fact is quite overlooked, while it 
has the most vital bearing upon the question. Of the 17,000,000 
tons of food annually grown in Bengal, by far the larger part 
never leaves the hands of tho growers, the agricultural classes, who, 
after reserving seed for the next harvest, and a supply sufficient for 
their own sustenance and that of their labourers, sell the remainder. 
Whenever the agricultural classes in India are well-to-do,' the 
bulk of the harvests never goes into the market at all. The urban 
population is so small, moreover, that it is doubtful whether more 
than a fourth of the harvest finds its way into the open market. 
Now, in a season of famine, a fourth of the harvest, after allowing 
for seed, will mean but 1,000,000 or 1,500,000 tons of food. 
This small quantity, therefore, represents the saleable food stores 
of the country, and it is upon this small stock that the whole force 
of the export demand falls. With saleable stores of but 1,000,000 
or 1,500,000 tons in all, a demand of 300,000 or 400,000 tons 
for export becomes a most serious matter. And yet this con¬ 
sideration is overlooked altogether in every discussion we have 
seen upon the subject, and has plainly never presented itself to 
the Commissioners. The export demand falls, we say, entirely upon 
the supply of food available for the urban classes, after the growers 
have appropriated the bulk of the harvest for their own wants. The 
export ought, therefore, tb be stopped the moment a failure of har¬ 
vests is ascertained, and every effort made to supplement its narrow 
yield by importation upon such a scale as the Government can 
compass. 

Bub we are told, finally, that “ if we refuse to supply our ordi¬ 
nary customers at any price, we oblige them to have recourse to 
other markets; and it is impossible to assume that when we want 
them again they will return to us.” All this is a mere petitio 
principii; for, so far from its being “ impossible ” to assume that 
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they will return, it is a matter of certainty that they must return. 
Were there any reasonable ground for fearing that, by suspending 
the export while the crisis lasts, we should destroy or even 
seriously imperil the rico trade of India, we admit frankly that that 
contingency should make us pause. But the fear is chimerical, and 
cannot be allowed any weight whatever. So long as India can grow 
rice, there is not the remotest prospect of her being beaten out of the 
field by other lands. Wo aro compelled, therefore, to say plainly 
that Lord Northbrook made a great error in not prohibiting the 
export. Wo might reasonably suppose, from his whole line of 
argument, that there was somo hope of the Indian ports becoming 
emporiums for grain in the same way as our own; whereas tho very 
reason that makes it necessary to prohibit the export, is tho fact 
that there is not the remotest hope of the food-supplies of India 
being augmented by private shipments from abroad. In so far as 
its supply of food is concerned, India is isolated from all other 
lands, and would bo left to starve, by private enterprise, the country 
being too remote from other sources of supply, and prices too un¬ 
certain in famine, to permit the liopo of our ever soeing a fleet 
laden with food entering the Ilooghly or the Bombay Harbour, 
though tho people were perishing by millions. The objectors speak 
us though India wero one of tho ordinary food-importing countries 
of the world. Asa matter of fact, there is but one country that 
imports food upon any large scale; namely, our own manufacturing 
island home. Every other nation grows its own food; and the grain 
trade of the world would hardly exist but for tho English demand. 
In India we may just as well expect consignments of food from the 
moon, as through private enterprise from abroad. A few cargoes of 
wheat might reach Calcutta from Australia, or a cargo or two of 
rico perhaps, from Saigon or Baugkok ; and that would be all. What 
we are, therefore, doing by permitting the export to go on during 
famine is, to use a vulgar but expressive simile, attempting to fill 
the cask through the spigot, while letting it run out at the bung- 
hole. And the Famine Commissioners blandly express tbeir hope 
that after Lord Northbrook’s Minute upon tho subject, no one will 
again be found to counsel the suspension of the export trade. As 
to the “cruelty” of stopping the ordinary supply of rice to the 
coolie labourers in Ceylon and the Mauritius, is it not infinitely 
wiser that these small bodies of men should be supplied from 
Burundi or Siam, when the growers of the rice themselves need it ? 
There could be no difficulty in furnishing these localities with the 
small supplies they want from these sources. Sir George Campbell’s 
Report on the Orissa Famine of 1866 was a piece of honest work 
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of the utmost value; the lteport of these'Commissioners is fit only 
for the waste-paper basket or the fire, always excepting the few 
really valuable pages of dissent recorded by Mr. Caird and Mr. 
Sullivan. 


Further Note on Slate Granaries in Famine. 

It has been remarked that “precaution against famine depends not on the extent 
of cultivable or of cultivated land, nor on the proportion which such land bears 
to the actual population, but rattier on human forethought and thrift so applied 
to the circumstances as to make provision against such contingencies as occasion 
death.” It is the absence of this wise forethought in barbarous or lmlf-civilized 
nations, though scanty in population and with abundance of fertile soil, that 
causes them not seldom to sulfur the worst extremities of famine. Four seasons 
of famine have overtaken us in India within the last fourteen years, and thojast, 
of the calamities found ns as unprovided with a policy to meet it ns the first. 
It is not that there has been no forethought in the matter, but that it has been 
conventional and inadequate. The precautions to be taken against famine in 
India, are threefold, and if wise, we shall take them all. It is idle to be pitting 
irrigation works against State granaries, and railways against both. A wise 
Government in our circumstances, will take every reasonable precaution in its 
power against famine. Now, it has long seemed to ourselves worthy of the 
closest consideration whether in seasons of plenty the Government ought not to 
establish public granaries, especially along tllfe line of the Upper Ganges and 
the Jumna, to hold a constant reserve of 1,000,000 tons of food. The formation 
of such reserves would be a task of no real difficulty, as Mr. Caird points out, if 
spread over a few years, while the existence of such granaries would rob these 
periods of recurring drought of their chief terrors. A million tons of food would 
feed a population of 10,000,000 for six months, and wo may reasonably hope 
that, with the extension of State railways in the country, we are not likely to seo 
any famine that would exhaust a reserve of this order. The very formation of 
such granaries, moreover, if properly gone about, would give the Government an 
opportunity of redeeming the cultivators from the hands of the money-lenders 
over wide tracts of country* In particular, it might enable us to rescue the 
unhappy ryots of Oudh from their present state of indebtedness and wretched¬ 
ness. Instead of a bountiful harvest placing the ryot deeper in the Sowkar’s 
books than ever, as it now does, the Government, by receiving its land revenue 
in kind at such seasons, on considerate terms, might gradually redeem the culti¬ 
vator from the hands of this class altogether. The possession of these food 
reserves by the State would at the same time prevent the price of food rising to 
famine rates, as it now does, in every recurring season of drought. We find 
uniformly, that prices rise at these periods far beyond the rates that the scarcity 
justifies, all classes suffering to enrich the holder of grain. By establishing 
State granaries high up the country, on either side of the Doab on the river¬ 
front, the State would be able to float down supplies in any quantity that might 
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be required to the lower provinces, or deliver them to the railway system for 
transport in any direction. The main reserves should be held in the North-west, 
where famine is so incessant. A million tons represent 27,000,000 of maunds, 
and such a resorve might be formed, in the course of a very few years, at 
a cost of but fit,000,000 or £ 1,000,000 sterling for the food itself. The cost of the 
buildings would, of course, have to be added; and here we should have to make 
careful inquiries as to the Native methods of storing grain, as what has been 
done under Native rulo before our time can bo done by ourselves. Methods of 
preserving grain for fifty years together were, we are told, not uncommon under 
Native rule. Until some step of this kind is taken, or, at all events, its impos¬ 
sibility or unwisdom demonstrated, we refuse to believe that, as rulers of India, 
we havo discharged our responsibilities either to its people, to civilization, or 
to humanity. Bearing in mind that there are no foreign sources of supply open 
to India, and that even if there were, it would be impossible to find transport for 
them on the required scale, and, lastly, that the poor cannot hoard food for them¬ 
selves, the duty of tho State seems to ourselves to be measured simply by its 
abilities. Our circumstances are analogous to those of ancient Egypt, when 
the Hebrow Minister, Joseph, was appointed to carry her people through what 
was probably the severest famine on record. Egypt, like India, was the 
granary and store-house of the surrounding nations. There was no country 
for her to draw upon for food, to .supplement her deficient harvest. In these 
circumstances, Joseph was divinely instructed, as we profess to believe, to 
take advantage of the succession of abundant harvests that preceded the 
famine, to establish vast State granaries. Then, as now', years of plenty 
and of scarcity came in cycles; and if our statesmen were w’ise, they would 
see, we think, in the course which the Egyptian Minister was directed to 
take, the course we should ourselves imitate. Let the State perfect the railway 
system of India, and establish public granaries upon the right scale, and we shall 
havo done all, perhaps, that human forethought can suggest to protect the people 
from tho worst horrors of these calamities. We shall never be entitled to say so 
while this natural and most reasonable precaution is neglected. Few countries 
need to import food at all. The consequence is that the surplus harvests of the 
world are, normally, of very small extent. England is about the only country that 
steadily imports corn, and but for her demand, a sea-borne trade in grain would 
hardly be known in the world. Normally, every country grows its own food and 
stores its own reserves. India does so; but the poverty of the masses of her 
people, their hand-to-mouth existence, and the distances which have to be 
traversed in carrying food in times of dearth, make it incumbent on the State to 
form public reserves of grain in such positions as may protect the widest area 
possible from actual starvation. Our relief works and charitable efforts have ever 
been a failure, except under Lord Northbrook. In the last famine (in Rajpootana) 
we spent .£150,000 and let 1,000,000 people die; and a resolution of the Supreme 
Government then congratulated every one all round upon what had been done. 
Public granaries were a regular institution under Native rule in India, and the 
system was worked, we are told, somewhat as follows ; “ There were forts near 
most of the large towns in every district. These forts (represented by our 
Thaseelsi were the residences of the officials, and a portion of each was set apart 
for the reception of grain, which was stacked underground. A' certain portion of 
the revenue was collected in kind, and part of this was stacked for the use of the 
officials, the Army, and dependents of the Durbar, besides a surplus for failures in 
crops and general distress, which was much more frequent than now. When the 
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market prices rose, the granaries were thrown open to the public for sale by retail, 
the general restriction being from eight annas to one rupee per man per diem. The 
distribution, or sale, was checked and supervised by the Soobahs, who, being 
natives, and generally landlords in the neighbourhood, knew exactly the cir¬ 
cumstances which surrounded them.” We can see no “lion in the way" of our 
doing the same, but many and striking advantages. AH that Mr. Caird pro¬ 
poses is that the possibility of establishing and working such granaries should bo 
fairly tried. Whether we act upon Native precedent or not, the fact remains that 
it is the professed belief of most of us that the Divine Wisdom itself, when taking 
forethought of and making provision against famine, adopted this very means, and 
no other. To say that it is “ antiquated ” is to say nothing, and as little to com¬ 
mend the railway and the canal to us instead. We doubt if we sliaH ever en¬ 
counter famine with success, without all three precautions. 
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EMIGRATION. 

f By a Colonial Landlord.] 

Emigration from Great Britain has been conducted hitherto in a 
haphazard and unprofitable manner. We overlook the advantages 
that would result from directing the stream of surplus labour more 
largely to our own colonies. An effectivo labourer arriving in the 
United States is considered worth £200. Wo find that it costs £238 
to raise and educate a pauper in our workhouses, and a labourer is 
of more value. Wo allow much of our best labour to go to the 
United States, whore the people consume only 8s. per head of 
our manufactures j but if sent to Australia, their consumption 
would bo £17, if to the Cape colonies £3, and to Canada £2 per head. 
In other words, for want of organization and a little outlay, we give 
away for 8s. that which is worth £17. 

The cost of passage to the Cape and Natal (being second class) 
averages £23; Now Zealand, £16; Australia, £14; Canada or 
United States, £6 6s. If the mother country were to pay one-third 
of the cost of passage, and the colony and the emigrant the same 
proportion, it would be more profitable all round than existing 
arrangements. The colonial agents should still make the selection. 
In many cases colonists, being relatives, would individually pay the 
emigrants’ share of passage, and also see to their welfare on aiTival. 
As regards Australia, the emigrants would consume double the 
amount of our products, and produce double the amount to meet our 
requirements, that they could do in this country. One year’s trade 
with such emigrants, when in Australasia, would cover the British 
Bhare of the passage-money. There would be the further advantage 
of the trade with the progeny of such emigrants. The want of out¬ 
lets for our manufactures suggests the propriety of shifting the 
surplus population in a more systematic way.' We can spare even 
our best workers better than going on, as Americans say with truth 
that we do, allowing five men to do the work of three. 

The present system, or rather want of system, causes a large pro¬ 
portion of the people to drift into pauperism. In that capacity they 
cost £10 per head annually in maintenance. It would be better to 
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divert tliose who might bo the paupers of the future to our colonies, 
and thus secure good customers and loyal citizens. By going to 
Australasia, for instance, they can compete with America in the pro¬ 
duction of meat, wool, tin, copper, gold, and wheat for our use, and 
take our goods in return. The Australian colonies spend some 
£300,000 per annum in immigration. If we were to co-operate with 
them, it would be mutually advantageous, and greatly accelerate 
progress. It may be mentioned that the imports and exports of 
Australasia now exceed those of Great Britain eighty years ago, and 
are nearly equal to those of British India; ten years will probably 
turn the scale. 

Canada and the South African Colonies have also a great future, 
and? settlement should be aided in these cases also. This course 
would be directly advantageous to Britain. Emigrants to the 
United States become aliens in comparison to our own colonists. 
Foreign competition will send many of our farmers abroad, and the 
greater will be our surplus labour. Australia with a yield of 11 
bushels per acre, America with 12, and New Zealand 30 bushels of 
wheat per acre, can sell it here, if need be, at 36s. per quarter. 
Those countries are likely to send us meat much more largely than 
heretofore, and in a condition to suit our requirements. 

Victoria, which is the most democratic and demoralised of our Aus¬ 
tralian colonies, does not assist immigration, but favours “protection 
to native industry.” The natural result is observed: trade is so dull 
that 1,200 men are now employed in relief works, while the other 
colonies are prosperous. Even those who pay their passage to Vic¬ 
toria, in many cases, shift to other colonies, to which many thousands 
of immigrants are brought by the State. It is to be hoped that we 
shall not make further leaps in the dark, in the Disraeli style, of 
extending the suffrage. Mr. Gladstone was working on safe lines 
when the matter was taken out of his hands. If the suffrage could 
be levelled up and down in town and country on the latter basis, it 
would tend to stability. This by the way. 

We should consider the possibility of relieving the pressure of, 
the Indian population, by removing the surplus to Northern Aus¬ 
tralia, or other tropical climates. Former generations of the Chinese 
would not hear of emigration, but now they are not to be kept at 
home. The old checks on population in India—intestine wars, 
infanticide, sutteeism, and famine—are pretty well abolished. If we 
do not find means of relief from the increasing pressure of popula¬ 
tion, we must expect periodical famines. It is with the Indian 
population as with the stock on Australian sheep runs. The amount 
of sustenance is double in the best seasons to that of the worst. The 
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surplus stock may be sent to the meat-preserving or melting-down 
establishments, but it is a very serious case with a vast destitute 
population. There is much scope for settlement in the South Sea 
Islands, where the population is dying out without being replaced. 
Indian or Chinese labour might be introduced, by families, and 
settled, as has been proposed, in Northern Australia. We have been 
depopulating the South Sea Islands by a nefarious labour traffic, 
with no good results to any of the parties concerned. As the Chinese 
have, under great difficulties, opened a way for their surplus popula¬ 
tion, to some extent, we should provide similar relief for India. 

To return to the home position. Taine, in his “Notes on England,” 
remarks that the English have large families, but, owing to the 
extent of our colonies, and the enterprise of the people, they are 
quite as well provided for as the smaller families of the French. 
It is admitted that the British people have done well in the 
past, but that should not prevent them from doing still better 
in the future. This will be effected the more readily if they are 
distributed in the localities where the greatest results can be pro¬ 
duced. It is not the best economy, for instance, to send British 
labour to compete with that of the Caffres; though the native 
labour is loss effective, the race being acclimatised, it would be 
cheaper. In fact, the native race has more vitality in that climate, 
especially towards the Tropics, than the European race. The case 
is reversed in Australia, where the aborigines never attempted the 
cultivation of the soil, and required on the average 16,000 acres as 
the hunting ground of a family. This area affords fifty farms of 
320 acres each. Such farmers in South Australia export a ton of 
wheat for each head of the whole population; and there are other 
exports of an equal gross value. The aborigines, though very 
well provided in food, clothing, &c., by the State, and allowed 
to hunt as usual, are dying out so fast, that twenty years hence very 
few will remain. The northern territory, where sugar and cotton 
are being grown largely and profitably, would probably support an 
Indian population four hundred times greater than the aboriginal 
maximum. In the southern territory and in New Zealand we could 
locate millions of the half-starved and down-trodden Irish Celts and 
other surplus British population. . • 

It is the practice in the Australian colonies to open the land to 
selection. When the choice has been made the selector pays Is. 
or 2s. per acre yearly, and when 20s. per acre has been paid, 
without interest being charged, he gets his title-deeds for 820 
acres at a cost of 80s., the property can also be transferred for 
80 b., and the title is guaranteed by the State. In New South 
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Wales the selector pays 5s. per acre cash, with interest at 5 per 
cent, on the balance, for an indefinite time. He may also get a 
grazing right, free of charge, to three times the area selected. 

If the State were to provide, in conjunction with the colonies, 
for the removal of our surplus population, people need not be so 
" thick upon the ground ” as they are in some barren parts of 
Ireland. If the surplus were sent away from any part of these 
kingdoms, labour would soon fill up the vacancies. As the case 
stands, thousands of the small tenants of Ireland cross the Channel 
to* earn the rents paid for their holdings. In former days Irish 
and British mothers would rather have had their sons laid in 
their graves than see them go abroad; but as that feeling no 
longer exists, many would fall in with any scheme of emigration. 
The* writer has heard a highlander complain bitterly of his being 
turned out of a miserable holding in Scotland, though the family 
have now many thousands of acres in fee in Victoria. Many of 
the sons of Irish farmers aro now more independent in the 
colonies than the majority of British or Irish landlords. Much 
of the land in the Scotch highlands and in the mountainous parts 
of Ireland, is only suited for game or pasture, as compared with 
ihe virgin soil in the colonies, where a large proportion is ready for 
the plough. A small farmer in Australia, with the assistance of 
a ploughman, put in sixty acres of wheat; by means of two 
double ploughs, each drawn by three horses, working long hours 
and changing the horses at noon, they ploughed between them six 
acres per day. By- means of a locally invented harvesting machine, 
three men can garner ten acres per day, leave the straw standing 
uncut in tlje field. The straw is afterwards burnt off, or ploughed 
down. 

The farmers and labourers of Great Britain and Ireland are 
wasting their energies and their means at present. The rents 
that aro paid do not enable the farmer to compete with the 
foreign producers, and there is the further difficulty of our 
absurd game-laws, land-laws, and law of transfer. The transfer 
of land is so cumbrous that it lessens its value by 5 per cent. 
The law of entail 'itf also a great obstacle in the way of 
improvement. 

We can spare selected emigrants, as we have done hitherto, 
with positive advantage to the country, but we should make 
education more universal. The south of England labourer could, 
by this means, be advanced to the status of the Scotch labourer, 
who is worth a higher wage by one shilling per day. If our 
pauper children were boarded out and sent to proper schools 
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with other children, they could be put on a level with our 
present labourers. The people of America and of our colonies 
are more intelligent than the British people, education being 
more universal. An American writer, with characteristic self¬ 
appreciation, says that “ God sifted the nations of Europe, and 
planted America with the finest of the wheat.” 

Mr. Yere Foster, who did noble work in assisting Irish emi¬ 
grants during the famine period, both by his means and in con¬ 
ducting them across the Atlantic, has recently offered a bonus of 
£2 each towards the passage of girls from distressed districts in 
Ireland. This offer was limited to £1,500. His experience shows 
that the young are the most suitable emigrants. Mrs. Comstock, 
an American Quaker lady, is arranging for the location of the 
coloured refugees arriving in vast numbers in Kansas, by providing 
forty acres of land for each family, and giving them five years for 
payment. There is room enough in our Australian colonies for a 
population of one hundred millions, though vast numbers in Ireland, 
India, and elsewhere, are on the borders of starvation. The hunting 
ground of an aboriginal family would afford forty acres to each of 
400 Indian families, or 320 acres to fifty British families. These 
aborigines prefer such occupation of their country, as they thus 
secure food without risk or trouble. 

A word in conclusion about emigrant families having no re¬ 
sources. Young people with few children may find employment 
readily enough, but with a number of children or “ encumbrances/'’ 
the case is different. Single men or women who are able and 
willing to work should, have no difficulty, they can adapt them¬ 
selves to circumstances, and can go into the country, more con¬ 
veniently. They tako their labour and talents to the best market. 

Charles Wilson. 


Cheltenham, Oct., 18 B 0 . 
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THE NEW INDIAN GOLD MINES : 

AURIFEROUS QUARTZ OF SOUTHERN INDIA. 


The recent discovery of vast traces of ancient gold mines in the 
south of India establishes beyond reasonable doubt the true locality 
of the Ophir of the Scriptures, while it explains the extraordinary 
statements made by Indian historians as to the enormous quantities 
of gold which were found in the country by the invading armies of 
the Mohammedans, from the expeditions of Mahmud of Ghazai, in the 
eleventh century, down to the plunder of Delhi by Nadir Shah, just 
before our own appearance upon the scene in the last'century. It is 
strange, we think, that so much difficulty should have been expressed 
by students concerning the Ophir of the Bible, in view of the plain 
statements that are made concerning the port from which the ships 
sailed, and the products which were the objects of their voyage. 
To bring these statements into one view, they are as follow:— 

And King Solomon made a navy of ships in Ezion-geber, which is beside 
Eloth, on tjie shore of the Red Sea, in the land of Edom. And Hiram sent in the 
navy his servants, shipmen that had knowledge of the sea, with the servants of 
Solomon. And they came to Ophir, and fetched from thence gold, four hundred 
and twenty talents, and brought it to King Solomon. (1 Kings ix. 20-28.) 

Now the weight of gold that came to Solomon in one year was six hundred 
threescore and six talents of gold, beside that he had of the merchantmen, and 
of the traffick of the spice merchants, and of all the kings of Arabia, and of the 
governors of the country. (1 Kings x. 14, 15.) 

And all King Solomon^ drinking vessels were of gold, and all the vessels of 
the house of the forest of Lebanon were of pure gold; none were of silver: it was 
nothing accounted of in the days of Solomon. For the king had at sea a navy of 
Tharshish with the navy *of Hiram: once in three years came the navy of 
Tharshish, bunging gold, and silver, ivory, and apes, and peacocks. (1 Kings x. 
21 , 22 .) 

And all the drinking vessels of King Solomon were of gold, and all the 
vessels of the house of the forest of Lebanon were of pure gold: none were of 
silver; it was not any thing accounted of in the days of Solomon! For the king's 
ships went to Tarshish with the servants of Huram: every three years once came 
the ships of Tarshish bringing gold, and silver, ivory, and apes, and peacocks. 
(2 Chron. ix. 20,21.) 

And the servants also of Huram, and the servants of Solomon, which brought 
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gold from Ophir, brought algum trees and precious stones. And the king made of 
tiie algum trees terraces to the house of the Lord, and to the king's palace, and 
harps and psalteries for singers: and there were none such seen before in the 
land of Judah. Now the weight of gold that came to Solomon in one year was 
six hundred and threescore and six talents of gold; besides that which chapmen 
and merchants brought And all the kings of Arabia and governors of the country 
brought gold and silver to Solomon. (2 Chron. ix. 10-14.) 

After this did Jehoshaphat king of Judah join himself with Ahaziah king of 
Israel, who did very wickedly: and he joined himself with him to make ships to 
go to Tarshish: and they made the ships in Ezion-geber. Then Eliezer the son 
of Dodavah of Mareshah prophesied against Jehoshaphat, saying, Because thou 
hast joined thyself with Ahaziah, the Lord hath broken thy works. And the ships 
were broken, that they were not able to go to Tarshish. (2 Chron. xx. 35-37.) 

Jehoshaphat made ships of Tharshish to go to Ophir for gold: but they went 
not; for the ships were broken at Ezion-geber. Then said Ahaziah the son of 
Ahab unto Jehoshaphat, Let my servants go with thy servants in the ships. • But 
Jehoshaphat would not. (1 Kings xxii. 48, 40.) 

The difficulty which students have found or imagined in these state¬ 
ments, has arisen from the supposed necessity of finding the Tar- 
Bhish spoken of in the last extract as situated upon the Mediter¬ 
ranean shores. The fact that these Tarshish fleets are distinctly 
Baid to have been built in Ezion-geber, the situation of which on the 
eastern arm of the Bed Sea, has never, we believe, been doubted, 
might have sufficed, we should think, for the assurance that the 
Tarshish of their destination must necessarily be sought in the 
Eastern seas, unless we are to adopt the extravagant hypothesis that 
they rounded the Cape of Good Hope, sailed along the whole 
western coast of Africa, and entered the Mediterranean through the 
pillars of Hercules, the modern Straits of Gibraltar. The mention 
of algum (almug) trees in particular, points to the southern coast of 
India; no doubt, we believe, being entertained that the algum is 
simply the sandal-wood of the Malabar and Coromandel Coasts, 
That the quantity of gold received by Solomon was immense is, of 
course, certain; but Mr. Eastwick (Gentleman’s Magazine, July, 1880) 
seems to strain the text when he assumes that during the whole forty 
years of that monarch’s reign he steadily received 666 talents of 
gold annually. 

• 

On the authority of Scripture we must conclude that the gold brought to him 
byway of the Bed Sea alone amounted to 3,330,000‘lbs. weight of gold, or in 
round numbers about £100,000,000 sterling. The mines, therefore, that produced 
this enormous spm must have been equal in productiveness to those of Australia. 
Now the gross produce of the Australian mines from the first discovery of the 
gold fields in 1851 to the 3lst December, 1868, was £147,342,707 sterling (see 
the “Quid Fields of Victoria,” by II. Brough Smyth, p.*7). What could be got 
from the washing of auriferous sand in Arabia or Tofala to make up anything 
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like each a stun as this, and d fortiori the still greater sum that reaohed Solomon? 
But the fact Is, those who have written on the subject of the import of gold into 
Palestine had no idea of the now well-established'fact that immense gold mines 
existed in the south of India. 

That the gold came from India, and from the very localities in 
which these new Indian mines are now working, there is, we think, 
no reasonable doubt; but that it was produced in such masses as to 
supply Palestine alone , with the quantities Mr. Eastwick affirms, is 
certainly not warranted by the texts on which he seems to rely. 
On the other hand, that the Princes of India amassed enormous 
quantities of the metal, through long centuries of its production and 
accumulation, may be very well believed. As Mr. Eastwick’s state¬ 
ment on this point may be regarded as a summary of the historical 
notices of this fabulous wealth, our readers may like to see it 

The extraordinary statements made by Indian historians as to the enormous 
quantities of gold which were found by the Muhammadan invading armies in 
India, are substantiated by irrefragable evidence, by the testimony of the writers 
of other countries, by contemporary inscriptions, and above all by existing facts. 

To begin, then, with the Indian historianswe are told that Mahmud, of 
Ghanzi, made twelve expeditions into India, and that in each hejamassed a great 
treasure. Not to take up too much space, let the seven first expeditions be dis¬ 
regarded, to come at once to the eighth. Now Firishtah, writing of this expedi¬ 
tion, says that Mahmud found in Mathura, in Central India, five great idols of 
pure gold, with eyes of rubies, each eye being worth 50,000 din&rs (the dinar = 
9 shillings), and another great idol which produced 98,300 miskdls of pure gold, 
that is, about 12,000 ounces, and that the Afghan king returned to Ghanzi from 
this one expedition with 20,000,000 of dinars, or .£9,000,000 sterling. No 
wonder that after this success he erected a mosque, which was called the Heavenly 
Bride, and surpassed in magnificence all the buildings of that time, and that ho 
caused to be made of the spoils a throne and a crown of gold, weighing 1,590 
lbs., or nearly 4 of a ton. In his twelfth expedition Mahmud captured the 
temple of Somn&th, in which was an idol 15 feet high, filled with precious stones, 
and the treasure taken on this occasion exceeded that acquired in all the former 
expeditions, though, besides the enormous sum which was got in the eighth which 
has been already mentioned, there was taken in the fourth at Nogarkat “a 
greater quantity of gold, silver, precious stones, and pearls, than was ever 
collected in the royal treasury of any prince on earth," consisting of 700,000 gold 
din&rs, 700 mans of gold and silver plate (the man being probably 25 lbs.), 200 
mans of pure golden ingots, 2,000 mans of unwrought silver, and 20 mans of jewels. 

It might be thought that expeditions that were rewarded with so many 
millions of din&rs, and sucli Immense treasure of other kinds, would have denuded 
India of its wealth; but we shall see presently that the spoil of Southern India 
far exceeded even that which had been taken in the North. Nor is it possible to 
dismiss these statements with an incredulous smile. The vastness of the plunder 
taken by Mahm&d is convincingly attested by the splendour of the edifices he 
erected at Ghizni, and by the sudden uprise of the empire whioh he founded 
there. The stall greater spoil captured in the Dakhan is yet more clearly proved 
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by the wealth which displayed itself at Dihli in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. That city had been taken by Vikram about the beginning of the 
Chrietian era, and dismantled, the seat of empire being transferred to Ujjain. 
For four, or, according to some, for eight centuries, Dihli remained comparatively 
deserted and impoverished; and when it was beginning to recover under the 
Chokans, it was taken by the Muslims, and again, in the fourteenth century, it 
was twice depopulated by the Emperor Tughlak; yet, in the centuries following, 
here is found in it a profusion of riches such as to astonish the world, especially 
during the reign of ShAh Jah&n. The throne of that monarch, with its gold and 
precious itones, was valued at twelve millions sterling; and we see in the TAj, 
and other magnificent buildings of that time, what countless sums must have 
been expended in the matter of building alone. Whence came this wealth? Let 
the statements of Firishtah be heard in reply. Deogarh, probably the ancient 
Tagara, was a vast city, of which nothing but the fort now called DaulatAbAd, 
and some mouldering ruins on the neighbouring plateau, remain. This place 
was besieged in 1254 by AlAu'd din, the general of the Emperor Jalalu’d din 
Khiljy, and not taken, so far at least as the citadel was concerned, and there the 
treasure was deposited. It was ransomed, and the ransom is stated to have 
amounted to 17,500 lbs. of gold, 175 lbs. of pearls, 50 lbs. of diamonds, and 
25,000 lbs. of silver. We may infer from what was paid as ransom how much 
treasure remained to the It&jah of Deogarh; but, vast as it may have been, it 
was eclipsed by what was found in a capital much farther to the south, Dwara 
Samudra. Malik KAfur, the fortunate general who captured this place, presented 
to AlAu'd din, who by the barbarous murder of his uncle had now obtained the 
throne of Dihli, 812 elephants, 20,000 horses, and 90,000 mans of gold. As each 
man weighed 25 lbs., this offering in gold consisted of no less than 2,400,000 lbs., 
or over 45100,000,000 sterling. Here two things are to be remarked—first, that 
the more the Muslims advanced to the South, that is, to the place where it will 
be shown that mines existed, the greater was the golden treasure they required; 
and, secondly, that they discovered that there was no silver coinage in this 
southern province, but that the common coin was the golden htin, or pagoda, and 
a gold fanam, worth only Od. During this expedition of Malik KAfur, we are 
assured by Firishtah that Ms soldiers threw the silver that fell into their hands 
away, as too cumbersome where gold was found in such plenty. No person 
wore bracelets, chains, or rings of any other metal than gold, while all the plate 
in tho houses of the great was of beaten gold; neither was silver money at all 
current in that country, should we believe the reports of those adventurers. To 
come to more recent times; “ NAdir ShAli found in the treasury of KAbul 
■£2,500,000 sterling, and effects to tho value of £2,000,000 more, in whioh were 
included 4,000 suits of complete armour, inlaid w\th gold. Such was then the 
poverty of the now really poor AfghAnistAn; and it was indeed poverty, as com¬ 
pared with the riches which NAdar captured in Dihli. In the public treasury he 
found in specie nearly 1*4,000,000 sterling; in ttte private vaults £2,500,000. 
The jewel office was estimated at £30,000,000 sterling, including the famous 
throne, wMoh was valued at more than £12,000,00,0> The royal wardrobe and 
armoury were reckoned worth £7,000,000 sterling. Eight millions were raised 
in specie in the city by way of contribution, and about £10,000,000 in jewels; 
all wMch, together with horses, camels, and elephants, amounted to about 
£62,500,000." In another place the Mstorian says that the whole of tho treasure 
which NAdir carried away amounted to £80,000,000 sterling. We need not add 
to this what is said by Wasaf of the wealth of Kales Dewar, RAjah of Malabar, 
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wljo in 1300 had accumulated 1,200 krores of gold, equal to 1,200,000,000 of 
dinars (the dinar = 9s.), enough to girdle the earth with a four-fold belt of 
bezants (see Colonel Yule’s “ Marco Polo," p. 382, note 6 on ch. xvii.}. 

It is no idle surmise, then, adds the writer, “ but an assured in¬ 
ference, ascertained by an accumulation of facts, that the mines 
which in former times enriched India with an unparalleled supply of 
gold, will ere long pour forth a fresh supply.” Mr. Eastwick’s hopeful 
conclusion is that the result of these recent discoveries “ will be to 
restore our great empire in the Bast to that flourishing condition 
which seems of late to have been almost despaired of.” 

Mr. Crozier, late of the Madras Civil Service, sends us an in¬ 
teresting note concerning the discovery of these new Indian mines, 
which, he says, brings to his recollection a personal incident occur¬ 
ring to himself in the year 1854, when he was officially connected 
with the Wynaad district:— 

A magisterial case led me to the vicinity of these gold mines so recently dis¬ 
covered. The day'after my arrival I saw, from my tent, a number of hill people 
busily engaged in the water of a neighbouring stream, sifting and washing the 
sand in huge hand-trays. On my approach they left their occupation for their 
jungle homes; and it was only after some days they could be induced to 
return and resume their work. I submitted some of the gold dust which I saw 
thus obtained to my superior, the late Mr. Conolly, at Calicut, with a brief account 
of the locality, the method of obtaining it, &c. I sent also some specimens to this 
country, with a few small gold coins (Fanams) believed to have been manufac¬ 
tured from this or other source in the neighbourhood (both of which are 
now in my possession). The place I refer to was many miles distant from 
N el lialn m , marked in the map accompanying the prospectus and report, as the 
site of these ancient mines, now again to be worked; and in a direct line from 
them to Calicut and the ocean. 1 learnt that these wild hill villagers gained a 
sufficient (though small) subsistence from these washings. 

As to the Ophir and Tarshish of the Jewish Kings and Chronicles, 
Mr. Crozier says 

The subject of most interest to myself (and, no doubt, to many others) at the 
present time, is the apparent confirmation of hitherto ambiguous and doubtful 
passages of the Bible referring to Ophir and the country whence Solomon obtained, 
through King Hiram and hisffieet, the gold, the ivory, the spices, the peaoocks, the 
qpes, the sandal and other woods mentioned in Holy Writ; all or the moat of 
which are, to my knowledge, to be met with in abundance in Wynaad. The wild 
elephants, at the time I allufie to (1845), were so numerous and injurious in the 
pepper, coffee, sugar, and other estates, that a large reward was annually given by' 
the Government for their destruction; and the peafowl and monkeys were in such 
numbers and so noisy and tame (being looked upon by the natives as sacred 
an imals ) as to cause a residence there disagreeable. The derivation of the names 
peacock and ape is from Sanscrit and Tamil (the vernacular languages of India) 
and they are not of Hebrew origin. I am not aware that the precious stones 
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enumerated are actually to be found in that part of India; but are know in the' 
neighbouring island of Ceylon they are still most abundant and varioaa; and 
doubtless, then as now, there was a constant communication with (and exchange 
of produce on) the coast; and it is more than likely that Hiram’s fleet touched 
there during the voyage of the three years, also mentioned. 

It may be objected, by some who have made this subject their study, that the 
gold used by King Solomon was from Tarshish, a town in Spain of similar name, 
and thence obtained by the Phoenician mariners sailing from Tyre; but Dr. Smith 
and other antiquarians of biblical research by no means seem to eonsider this a 
settled point. The contrary is probably the foot, and that ports on the Red Sea 
and Persian Gulf were the places of embarkation and return of the “ ships of 
Tarshish.” 

Josephus expressly and unhesitatingly affirms that the land to 
which Solomon sent for gold was anciently called Ophir, and “was 
the Aurea Chersonesus, which belongs to India ” (Antiq. viii. 6, 4). 
The Septuagint translators, who could hardly have been misled, seem 
also (according to Dr. Kitto) to have never doubted it to be India. 
The Aurea Chersonesus of the ancients, says the same writer, is 
“known to have been the modem Malacca, the natives of which 
still call their gold mines ophirs.” Heeren observes that Ophir, like 
the name of all other very distant places or regions of antiquity, “ like 
Thule, Tartissus, and others, denotes no particular spot, hut only a 
certain region or part of the world, such as the East or West Indies, 
in modem geography.” The mention of Malacca in this association 
naturally recals the traffic of the spice merchants (1 Kings x. 14), 
and suggests the propriety of prospecting in “ the Straits,” for the 
gold mines which Dr. Kitto tells us that the natives of Malacoa still 
call “ ophirs.” 

The most interesting passage in Mr. Eastwick’s essay is, perhaps, 
that which refers to the ancient inscription that encircles the base 
of the great Temple at Tanj ore, which brings down to the twelfth 
century, proof of the vast quantities of the metal then existing in 
India 


The inscription is round the base of the great temple at Tanjur, and would, 
if written out jn a straight line, extend perhaps the length of a mile, and the 
translation would fill a thick quarto volume. This inscription, written in an 
obsolete and difficult character, has been deciphered by the learned Dr. Burnell, 
and in a pamphlet printed by him on the 12th November, 1877, and called 
“ The Great Temple of Tanjore,” he thus speaks of it 1 : “ Nearly all these iasorip- 
‘Hons—there are only two or three of a later date—belong to the reign of Vira- 
Cola, or from 1064 a.d. to 1114. During the reign of his father, Raja-rajs, the 
Oola power recovered from the defeats it had suffered from the kings of the 
Deccan, and, beginning with a conquest of the Telugu sea-coast, it soon became 
an object of alarm to the kings of the North. Rive of these formed a confederacy 
and were defeated. The Colas then conquered not only the whole of the Deccan, 
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but invaded Bengal and Oude, and reduced the kingdom of Ceylon to a miserable 
state. The whole of India, which in the eleventh century remained subject to 
Hindoo kings, then became subject to VM-Cdla, and he was, beyond doubt, the 
greatest Hindoo king known to history. As these inscriptions state, he did not 
spare the kings he conquered, and the enormous plunder which he gained became 
the chief means of building and endowing the great temples of the South. But 
his conquests cost the Hindoos a heavy prioe in the end; his kingdom soon Ml 
to pieces, and by the middle of the next century it had become so insignificant 
that the Singhalese, who had already shaken off the Cola yoke, invaded the 
Tamil country. The vanquished and plundered Hindoo kingdoms of the Deccan 
and the North fell an easy prey to the advancing Muhammadans, and in 1310 
they conquered the whole Tamil country, and established a Muhammadan 
dynasty at Madura, which lasted for about sixty years. Thus all the spoils of 
India came into the hands of the Muhammadans almost in a day, and were 
taken to Delhi. The full importance in Indian history of Vim-Cola's reign is 
only to be gathered from this inscription, but it contains other information also 
great value. It proves, e.g., that in the eleventh century gold was the most 
common precious metal in India, and stupendous quantities of it are mentioned 
here. Silver, on the other hand, is little mentioned, and it thus appears that the 
present state of things, which is exactly the reverse, was only brought about by 
the Portuguese in the sixteenth century. These inscriptions will also throw 
much light on the history and geography of India in the eleyenth century, of 
which we at present know so little, and also on the constitution of the village 
communities, a subject that is now of deep interest to the students of customs 
and comparative jurisprudence.” 

We must wait until the translation of this extraordinary inscription is 
published to ascertain whether the “ stupendous quantities of gold” of which it 
speaks are declared to have been taken from the mines which exist in the country 
then subject to the Raj4, who was the author of the inscription. But even if no 
such mention should be found, there is the fact that the mines belonged to him, 
and that they were unquestionably being worked at the very time he caused the 
inscription to be made. These mines are situated in the Wyndd country, at the 
distance of about 200 miles to the north-west of Tanjur. The first tiling to be 
noted with regard to these mines is that they have been extensively worked from 
a very ancient time. In 1832 Mr. Nicholson, an officer who was directed to 
make inquiries regarding them, reported that “ the whole of the lower slopes of 
the Wyndd hill ranges were mined throughout.” It was subsequently ascer¬ 
tained (see the Madras Mail of June 17, 1876), that in the neighbourhood of 
Dev41&, in the same district, there was not a hill-side to which water could be 
turned, where the whole surface soil had not been washed away; every stream 
bad been diverted from its course, and the bottom washed out. Every reef had 
been prospected, and the underlie, where easily got at, turned over. Mr. 0. 
Pegler, a gentleman who liad been sent to examine the mines, reported on the 
22nd November, 1877, that there appeared to be no limit of the extent of these 
workings, both ancient ahd modem, and that he observed evidences in every 
direction, both of mining on the reefs and washing on the hill-slopes, generally 
beneath the western escarpment of the outcrop of the reefs. Mr. Pegler further 
mentions many places where he remarked traces of underground mining opera¬ 
tions, and mostly carried out with skill and organized plan. In one place he dis¬ 
covered a complete chain of pits, extended on sets of triangles, comprising 
twenty-seven shafts in all, these workings being of some age, and no doubt of 
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great depth, though as all old shafts are apt to fill up, their real depth was neces¬ 
sarily a matter of pure speculation. From all this he came to the conclusion 
that a sound system of mining was followed in those days, and that considering 
the absence of science and the want of application of improved machinery, the 
intelligence of tine miners of that date must have been very great, and could only 
have been arrived at by years and generations of application to mining pursuits. 
These ancient miners sank rows of triple shafts along the reefs, one shaft for 
drawing up material, another for the ingress and egress of miners, and a third 
for ventilation and unwatering, serving as a sump, and always deeper than the 
workings, and the workings were carried in honeycombed chambers to each side 
of the line of pits. Without doubt the ancient miners used underground fire to 
break up the lodes or reefs; the third shaft here played an important part in 
supplying the necessary air for combustion, and the sump allowed the water to 
settle so as not to interfere with the burning. This underground burning is 
practised now in Germany and other countries. In the Wynad they evidently 
worked the chain of pits and lino of operations up the Blope, so as to facilitate 
drainage and the ascension of smoke. After opening out sufficient ground, they 
filled in the fuel, and lighting the fires, left the mines till combustion was com¬ 
pleted, and they then found much of the reef broken up and easily removed. 
The pyrites contained in the vein-stone would sustain combustion, and consider¬ 
ably tend to break up the stone. On securing the quartz at surface it was evi¬ 
dently spalled, that is, broken by the hand into small pieces, and the poor stone 
rejected, as is now done in Cornwall and elsewhere, and then again calcined in 
order to decompose the pyrites, and finally crushed, probably by means of large 
hard stones in cavities in stone bedding. It was then washed, and if mercury 
was procurable in those days, amalgamated with it. Evidently the inducement 
must have been great to have caused such extensive and well-organised works to 
be carried out. Now the antiquity of these workings is established in the first 
place by their skilful organization, which could have been arrived at only after 
the experience of conturies, for there were no scientific books, no lectures, no 
School of Minos to instruct the workers of those days—nothing, in short, but the 
results of experience handed down by oral tradition to teach them. In the second 
place, the age of the workings is shown by their vast extent. 

The importance of these modern researches and discoveries can 
hardly be exaggerated. We still think that, instead of leasing “min¬ 
ing rights," or making " concessions ” of snch rights to private 
companies, the Government of India should concentrate its own 
resources upon the enterprise, instead of leaving it to others. 
The latest Company in the field is the Colar Gold Mining Com¬ 
pany, whose prospectus appears in the dafiy morning papers. 
We received some months ago an interesting brochure upon the 
Mysore mining districts from the pen of T$x. A. H. Anderson, 
under whose auspices the Colar Company is being formed, for 
“mining" a block of land lying directly between the “workings” 
of the Mysore Gold Mining Company on the one hand, and the 
Madras Company on the other. Concerning these reefs, Mr. Ander¬ 
son writes:— 

At one plaoe near a small outcrop from the reef in question, a shaft was 
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sank, and at about 60 feet depth a small drive .made, from which over nine tons 
of quartz were taken—some of the stone with gold viable in it, some with no ap¬ 
pearance of gold at all. Pounding and amalgamating machinery had been 
erected, and from these nine tons of stone 27 j- oz. of gold were obtained (as 
previously stated). Further on, however, another shaft had been sunk, the reef 
tapped, and the stone reported “ barren; ” water in quantity was come upon in 
the “ drive ” fitst mentioned, large capital seemed necessary, and for a time work 
was suspended. Now work has been resumed, and is being energetically and 
successfully proceeded with. The stone declared worthless has been found quite 
the reverse; natives had soon carried most of it away or broken it up on the spot, 
and it actually contained gold to over an ounce per ton! More stone from an 
adjacent part of the reef has been got up and tested; and, still further to prove 
matters, at fifteen and thirty feet further on, two fresh shafts have been sunk, the 
one eighteen, the other fifty feet deep; and the stone, tested at the office of Mr 
Brough Smyth—the eminent mineralogist from Australia, now employed by the 
GoVemment of India specially to aid with these and similar discoveries—was 
found to contain gold in quantity such as would realize the wildest ideas of 
quartz-miners. The reef has just been laid bare 100 feet longitudinally, and 
quartz is being quarried out; it commences at a tluckness of seven feet, and at 
the foot of the present working is twelve feet thick. It is estimated by high 
mining authorities that, supposing that one reef to extend to the depth of only 
300 feet, to work it so as to obtain— i.e., raise— 100 tons per day, it would last for 
over sixty years. (Mem. —In Australia we had seen sinking on reefs, rather with 
the reefs, to depth of 1,000 feet, and know of sinkings, both there and in Cali¬ 
fornia, of over 1,600 feet.) In this stone the gold is throughout, and even when 
invisible with a magnifying-glass, no vein-stone tested has as yet yielded so low a 
return as half an ounce per ton. Diggers know what that means, for six penny¬ 
weights to the ton clears all costs and leaves a profit! * 

All the accounts received on the spot and elsewhere, all the geological and 
other facts here roughly narrated or sketched out, are the mere etchings, in 
pencil as it were, for a landscape in a setting of gold which will yet materially 
affect the currency question, and go very far towards settling matters with regard 
to our Indian exchanges. 

The high premium at which the shares of the various Companies 
are quoted, would seem to justify the sanguine hopes with which tlie 
enterprise is started. Wo have no quarrel with it, but we still 
think that if these ancient "workings ” justify the expectations so 
widely entertained of their results, under treatment by modem pro¬ 
cesses, it is the State, and not private Concessionaires, that ought to 
be in the field. It is*in the Wynaad district on the one side (Malabar 
coast), and Mysore on the other (Coromandel), that these discoveries 
have been made, and .should gold be really obtainable therefrom in 
the quantities which Mr. Brough Smyth and others anticipate, a 
very important contribution will have been made to the eolation of 
the Indian Finance Problem. 


* By latest returns from Australia three pennyweights does that 
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A STATE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
FOR INDIA. 

[By tin Editor.] 

It happens very opportunely that the head of the late Agricultural 
Department in India (Mr. Secretary Hume) has made the abolition 
of his office the occasion for publishing a remarkable pamphlet on 
the condition to which the masses of the agricultural population 
in India have been reduced under British rule. Mr. Hume’s con¬ 
tentions are precisely those which I have myself long pressed upon 
the Government, and it is, perhaps, desirable that I should show how 
fully Mr. Hume confirms all I havo said as to the condition of the 
soil and the position of the cultivator. And first, as to the Ex¬ 
haustion of the Soil , Mr. Hume writes :— 

Agriculture in India has become, and becomes daily, more and more what 
Liebig happily designated a system of spoliation. Deep as the purse may have 
been, and rich os much of our soil unquestionably was, it is clear that a time 
must arrive wkou, by continually taking out a great deal and putting back very 
little, both purse and soil arc exhausted. Unlike the European peasant, the 
Indian husbandman more or less fully realizes the evils qf tins system ; it is only 
on compulsion that he robs his mother soil, and it is only in comparatively quite 
rooent times that this spoliation has acquired the alarming intensity that now 
characterises it. Only fifty years ago, when jungles and grazing grounds abounded, 
when cattle were moro numerous, when much wood was available as fuel, there 
was actually a much greater amount of manure availablo and a very much smaller 
number of fields on which to spread it. The evil is a growing one, it is one of 
gigantic magnitude, and though, like all great causes, it operates slowly, no one 
who has really watched agriculture for years in this oountry, can doubt that its 
effects arc already showing far and wide; no one who understands the question 
can doubt that they will develop with most disastrously increasing virulence as 
years run on. 

Here, again, is a question in regard to which there oan be no doubt. How 
quickly or how slowly a perpetually cropped and rarely,'and then only scantily, 
manured field, will become thoroughly exhausted and unculturable, depends, of 
course, on what we may term the original capital of that field, and on the propor¬ 
tion that may exist between the disbursements and receipts; but it being admitted 
that the former are and have been for years greatly in excess of the latter, and 
that this disproportion is increasing, the ultimate result is certain. That the 
gradual (and perhaps later suddenly rapid) deterioration of the mqjor portion of 
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our cultivated lands is, unless a totally new system be inaugurated, inevitably 
impending, can be denied by no one conversant with the subject 

It is impossible for Government to disbelieve this; they may think, and 
perhaps rightly, that it will last their tirffe, but they cannot doubt as to what they 
are preparing for their successors. And it is not as in other countries, where the 
land is private property. It is its own land that Government is allowing to go to 
ruin, its own financial blood that it lets run to waste. This is the sole goose that 
ever would or could lay golden eggs for us, and we are smiling as it is slowly 
starved before us, and will not make a single effort worthy of the name to arrest 
the catastrophe. 

EFFECTS OF IRRIGATION. 

Notwithstanding the enormous additional areas brought under cultivation, 
notwithstanding our vast irrigation sohomes, and our improved and Teally 
admirable systems of settlement, our land revenue (excluding Bnrmah, still 
almost virgin soil, and making allowances for annexations, such as those of 
Oudh, the Punjab, &c.) has, if the rise of prices'be taken into account, remained 
stationary, if it has not actually decreased. Yet the agricultural masses (there 
are more of them, no doubt) are, to say the least, neither wealthier nor better fed, 
taking the country as a whole, than they were seventy years ago. The sole 
explanation is, that the older tilled lands, as a body, yield now lighter crops than 
they formerly did. i 

This is what almost every experienced and intelligent cultivator in Upper 
India will tell yon is the fact in regard to all but that little circle of fields skirting 
each inhabited site, which gets the great bulk of what little manure is available. 
This, too, might be gathered by comparing what was reckoned in the “ Ain 
Akbari ” as a full yield for several descriptions of crops in the Agra, Muttra, 
Mynpooree, and Etawah districts (in regard to which tho Emperor’s information 
must have been accurate), with the known yield in these same localities at the 
present time.* 

Yet 'again, from another and distinct source, nun and desolation, more 
palpable and speedy in its course, though more limited in its operation, await vast 
tracts in Northern India, unless the voice of reason can gain a hearing and 
science be allowed to guide agriculture. In Oudh, tho Punjab, and the North¬ 
west Provinces, the soils mostly contain an appreciable admixturo of saline 
particles. With the construction of high-level canals, the subsoil water-level is 
raised, the surface flooded, the earth yields up its soluble salts to the water, which 
again restores them (but on the surface) as it passes away in vapour. At first 
the result may be good, and marvellous are the crops that have been raised in 
the Doab on the first introdubtion of canal irrigation, owing to the first slender 
doses of potash and chloride of sodium. 


* As the result of scores of careful personal experiments carried out in the 
Allyghur, Mynpooree, and* Etawah districts, the writer would state fourteen 
bushels an acre of wheat to be a high average for good fields, i.e., fields with 
which their oultivators are fairly satisfied ; in other words, for the more success¬ 
ful fields, of the best land, which alone is used for wheat. The “ Ain Akbari 
gives nineteen bushels as on average yield in those days. I need not say how 
far both these figures fall short of the yield of well-tilled first-class lands, in 
East Norfolk for instance. 
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But nature works on blindly and unceasingly. The water below searches 
out one by one each soluble particle in excess of the particular soil’s capacity of 
retention, and, as it slowly creeps up bv capillary attraction, leaves these ever 
behind it on the surface. Time passes on, some crops begin to be unprofitable ; 
in the hottest time of the year, a glimmer as though of a hoar frost overspreads 
the land. The land grows worse and worse, but ever night and day nature works 
slowly on, and the time comes when, abandoned by the cultivator, the land 
glitters white and waste, as though thickly strewn with crisp, now-fallen snow ; 
never, alas! to melt away, except under the rays of science. Along the little old 
Western Jumna Canal, thousands of fields are to be seen thus sterilised. Along 
the course of the mighty Ganges Canal—a work, as it were, but of yesterday—the 
dreary wintry-looking rime is already in many places creeping over the soil. 
Come it quickly or come it slowly, the ultimate result here also is certain; and, 
unless a radical change is effected in existing arrangements, we know, as 
definitely as we know the sun will rise to-morrow, that the time must come when 
some of tho richest arable tracts in Northern India will have become howling 
saline deserts. 

It is impossible for mo to heighten the force of this statement 
by a word; and it is that, be it remembered, of the Government 
itself, speaking by the head of its own so-called Agricultural De¬ 
partment. The soil of India, except in its Deltaic regions, is being 
steadily and rapidly exhausted, and if the nation closes its eyes to 
the fact, preferring still to live in the fool’s paradise created for it 
by lecturers liko Dr. Hunter, and certified to by the Times, I, for 
one, do not care to contemplate the future. 

And now, as to the character of that poor, improvident, thrift¬ 
less creature, the Indian ryot, for whom the Famine Commissioners 
are so concerned lost the State should do too much. Let us see 
what Mr. Secretary Ilume says about him:— 

A theory is at times gravely maintained, even in India, that the ryot is a 
thriftless, reckless fellow; that no matter what he gets, ho will always spend 
more than his income; that it matters nothing whether the rent he has to pay is high 
or low ; that he rather likes than otherwise having a balance against him at his 
banker’s ; and that do what one will, he will always be in debt. Nothing can 
convey a more thoroughly and utterly false conception of our agriculturists as a 
body. That these, in common with the entire population, high and low, do, in 
accordance with immemorial custom, spend a great deal more upon marriages 
than, according to English ideas, any similarly cironmstanced sane man ought 
to or would, may be at once admitted. Any real, vigorous, and persistent action 
to check this common form of extravagance, taken .under sound native advice, 
would be a real blessing to the country. But, after 'all, this is the poor fellow’s 
only extravagance; these are almost the only white days in his dull-coloured 
life of toil and pinching, and unless he is singularly blessed (or unblest?), there 
are not many of them, and for the rest, a more careful frugal being is not to be 
found on earth. He bates debt; he hates the usurer's name; let any stroke qf 
luck befal him, and see how soon the monstrous account against him is settled. 
This is not the case merely with individuals; the population of whole provinces 
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(like Guzerat and Berar, owing to the abnormal profits from cotton daring the 
American War) have similarly cleared themselves. 

Fools are scarce nowhere, but only show our »yots how to free themselves 
from the toils of the money-lender, and how to keep out of his books, and none 
need fear that the great mass of them will long remain plunged in their present 
comparative misery; for misery of a kind it is. 

A very happy natured, contented race, as a whole, are our village husbandmen, 
and they have their little amusements and festivals, and when harvests are very 
good, pretty much all that, with their simple habits, they need. The picture is 
not all black, or how could we or any one hold the country? But withal their 
lives are very hard and toilsome, and through it all too many are pressed with 
debt. Good crops ease the pain a little, and the village merry-making brings a 
temporary forgetfulness, but the sore is always there, and except in very good 
seasons, multitudes for months in every year cannot get sufficient food for them¬ 
selves and their families. They are not starving, but they are hungry; they get 
less tfian they want and that they ought to have. 

• No doubt they make the best of it, and keep cheerful under pressure that 
would crush men of more advanced races; but this very childlike nature involves 
dangers, and we may sec from the Deccan riots and sporadic cases occurring con¬ 
stantly everywhere, that, quite independent of the necessities of agricultural 
reform, and quite apart from the duty of ameliorating a lot on the whole so 
unenviable, cogent political reasons exist for grappling with this growing evil of 
indebtedness. 

It is due to the patient, frugal, and not unintelligent husbandmen of India 
to admit freely that, looking to the conditions under which they labour, their 
ignorance of scientific method, and their want of capital (and all that capital 
enables a farmer to command), the crops that they do produce are, on the whole, 
surprising. So far ns rule-of-thumb goes, the experience of three thousand years 
has not been wholly wasted. They know to a day when it is best (if only meteoro¬ 
logical conditions permit) to sow each staple and each variety of each staple that 
is grown in their neighbourhood; they know the evils of banks and hedges, 
dwarfing the crops on either side and harbouring vermin, and will have none of 
them; they accurately distinguish every* variety of, soil, and, so far as tho crops 


* Nothing, indeed, is more perplexing than the enormous number of names 
applied by Native agriculturists to soils, the more so that probably almost every 
district rejoices in at least a dozen purely local names which are unknown else¬ 
where. There is no real confusion, however. Native cultivators as keenly appre¬ 
ciate the smallest differences in the relative qualities of different soils as do the 
best European farmers; but the fact is that, independent of names indicative of the 
quality of the soil (and ofted to the entire exclusion of these), they make use, in 
describing their land, of. names having reference to external conditions, the fre¬ 
quency or recency of cultivation therein, its situation as regards inhabited sites, 
Ac., its position as upland or recently formed alluvium, its occupation for pasture, 
fields, or gardens, its external features, Ac., Ac. Nothing is more common than 
to hear soils referred to, as such, by names which really only indicate features or 
circumstances altogether external to the soil itself and independent of its intrinsic 
quality. This is no doubt inaccurate, but it is very natural, since the value to 
the agriculturist of any land will often depend for more on these external cir¬ 
cumstances than on the inherent quality of the soil, which latter, moreover, will, 
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they grow we concerned, the varying properties and capacities of each; they folly 
realize the value (though they can command but little) of ordinary manure, ashes, 
and the like, and recognize which are most required by which kind of crops; they 
know the advantages of ploughing, in most cases as deep as their imperfect im¬ 
plements and feeble teams will permit, and of thoroughly pulverising the soil; and 
they also recognize where, with a scanty or no supply of manure, it would be 
folly to break the shallow-lying pan. As for weeds, their wheat-fields would, in 
this respect, shame ninety-nine hundredths of those in Europe. You may stand 
on some high old harrow-like village site in Upper India, and look down on all 
aides on one wide sea of waving wheat broken only by dark-green islands of 
mango groves—many, many square miles of wheat, aud not a weed or blade of 
grass above six inches in height to be found amongst it. What is to be spied out 
creeping here and there on the ground is only the growth of the last few weeks, 
since the com grew too high and thick to permit the women and children to con¬ 
tinue weeding. They know when to feed down a too forward crop; they 
know the benefit of, and practise, so far as circumstances and poverty permit, a 
rotation of crops. They are great adepts in storing grain, and will turn it out of 
rough earthen pits, after twenty years, absolutely uninjured. They know the 
exact state of ripeness to which grain should be allowed to stand in different 
seasons; in other words, under different meteorological conditions, to ensure its 
keeping when thus stored; and equally the length of time that, under varying 
atmospheric conditions, it should lie upon the open threshing-floor to secure the 
same object. 

Imperfect appliances, superstition, money troubles, and the usurer's im¬ 
patience, often prevent their practising what they do know, but so far as what may 
be called non-scientific agriculture is concerned, there is little to teach them, and 
certainly very few European farmers could, fettered by the same conditions as 
our ryots, produce better, if as good, crops. 

Vitally connected with the exhaustion of the soil, and the 
character of the ryot, or peasant cultivator, is the diminution in 
the agricultural stock of the country. Here, again, I simply re¬ 
produce what Mr. Hume says upon the subject, in confirmation of 
my own assertions:— 

The paucity of cattle is due almost entirely to the incredible losses of stock 
sustained from starvation and different forms of cattle disease. The consumption 
of their droppings as fuel is due to the impossibility, in some places, or expense, 
in others, of procuring wood. 

Over a great portion of the empire, the mass of the cattle are Btarved for six 
weeks every year. The hot winds roar, every green thing has disappeared, no 
hot weather forage is grown, the last year’s fodder has generally been consumed 
in keeping the well bullocks on their legs during the irrigation of the spring 
crops, and all the husbandman ean do is just to keep his poor brutes alive on the 
chopped leave* of the few trees and shrubs he has hecess to, the roots of grass 
and herbs that he digs out of the edges of fields, and the like. 

as time goes on, be often greatly modified by the former, as where “ bhoor," or 
light sandy soil, becomes in coarse of time, by proximity to a village, constant 
cultivation and manuring, a kind of “do mut" between garden mould and rich 

Wm 
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IngOod years hejustBucoeeda; in bad years, the weakly ones die of starva¬ 
tion. Bat then comer the rains. Within the week, as though by magio, the 
Kn wrin g sands are carpeted with rank luscious herbage, the cattle will eat and 
ovef-eat, and millions die of one form or other of cattle disease, springing out of 
this Starvation, followed by sadden repletion with rank, juicy, immature herbage. 

Many years ago, the writer, when advocating the establishment of Veterinary 
Colleges, estimated the average annual loss of cattle in India by preventable cattle 
disease of one form and another, at fully 10,000,000 beasts, roughly valued at 
£7,500,000, and subsequent experience and inquiry have led him to believe that 
this estimate materially understated the case. 

The Indian climates, varying as these do, appear to be specially favourable 
to cattle. Every one who has kept cattle here knows that if moderately fed, and 
given plenty of work and kept away from contagion, they never seem to be sick 
or sorry, but work on, hardy and healthy, from youth to extreme old age. They 
are very prolific too. If our poor beasts only had reasonably fair play, the whole 
empire would swarm with cattle, and cattle able to work the heaviest ploughs, 
and, in soils and situations where this was necessary or desirable, to plough as 
deep as you like. 

But what can be expected under existing conditions ? Annually a rigid 
Lent, too often merging into actual starvation, followed by a sudden gorging with 
unwholesome food. The people are keenly alive to the dangers of such alterna¬ 
tions, and labour hard to prevent the latter, or they would not ke^p a single head 
alive; but despite all their care, their losses are enormous. In bad years, whole 
provinces are devastated. But a few years ago more than half the cattle in 
Oudh were lost during two successive bad seasons. 

And be it noted that it is not only the supply of manure that this fearful 
mortality amongst the cattle, and their resulting paucity, so greatly restricts ; it 
is the little hoarded capital of the peasant, the very mainspring of agriculture in 
India, that is thus flung away. There is nothing new in all this; everybody in India, 
Government, and people, all know it, after a fashion, but beyond putting a single 
veterinary surgeon in a cbuple of provinces to try and train a score of native cow 
doctors, nothing is done. Nothing ever will be done until there is a special and 
properly organized department, whose sole business it is to look after it. 

Mr. Hume says nothing about the deterioration that is so manifest 
in the quality of the stock. The bullocks, over wide tracts of 
country, are dwindling to the size of sheep, under the stress of 
chronic starvation. Now, these are the facts of our position, as 
opposed to the fictions with which this country is constantly amused 
as to the blessings of British rule. I shall make one more ex¬ 
tract from Mr. Hume, to show how all this has come about. The 
extract is lengthy, but "its importance precludes my mak ing any 
apology for its introduction • 

It is necessary to realiA the radical changes that our courts and revenue 
systems combined have wrought in the position of our agriculturists. Previous 
to our rule no private person had, broadly speaking, any property in the soil.* 

* We must perhaps except lands given to Brahmins, sainfe, Ac., for temple, 
mosque, or other religious or charitable purposes; but even these were, properly 
speaking, inalienable. 
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All proprietary right, in the sense in whioh we at home understand the word, 
vested directly in the State, or vicariously in some powerful chief or official. All 
that the people as a body enjoyed were a high class of occupancy rights, heritable 
but not transferable. A man might be deep in debt, but you could not interfere 
with the land he held, for that was not his, but his ruler's; and such rights as 
he possessed therein were personal to himself and family, or, in some cases, clan; 
and if any outsider had obtained possession, the State would have stepped in and 
resumed the property. No doubt, if sufficiently bribed, the local officials would, 
and often did, wink at transfers, but these were opposed alike to custom and 
tradition, which then constituted the law, such as it was, on this subject. 
There was, therefore, in those days no great inducement to money-lenders to 
advance money to landholders or cultivators of any degree, still less was it their 
interest to tempt those to take money, which they really did not want, in order to 
make an extra display at a wedding or a durbar. 

They lent money, but only at enormous rates of interest; but this was not 
unfair, as they never hoped even to recover the principal, while for such interest 
as they were to get (a widely different thing from what was written in the bond) 
they were dependent on the anil of their debtor, or the rare, paternal interference 
of some superior, who, appealed to with suitable presents, would say, “ Come, 
Rambuksh, you owe tho Sahoo Sahib a lot of money, and you have paid him 
nothing for two years; you just satisfy him by some proper payment on account, 
or it will not be well for you.” 

And even such interference was rarely needed, for the people are naturally 
very honest; the creditor had no object in cheating, because he could, as a rule, 
only expect to get what he could convince his debtor was justly due ; while as for 
the debtor, though he had no intention of paying off his creditor, whose debt was 
perhaps six generations old, and who moreover never expected this, still neither 
had he any objection to make, from year to year, such payments on account as he 
could afford, and as, according to custom (everything was custom in those days), 
were fair and right. It was a point of honour with him, and the Natives of India 
had a very keen sense of honour; they saw many things from a different point 
of view to what we do, but they kept, I think, as a whole, closer to their standard 
than we as a nation have ever kept to ours. 

It was almost a point of honour with them to defraud the State, to make 
false statements to superiors, Ac., just as it UBed to be for boys to rob their 
master’s garden, and mislead him whenever possible; but it would have been as 
base in their eyes to cheat or bilk their Mend, the family banker, as it would 
have been for the schoolboy to steal from one of his own companions. 

So there was debt in those days too, but it hurt nobody ; the banker got his 
annuity so long as things went well, and even if <in bad times he got little or 
nothing, he knew that there were always strong arms and sharp swords ready 
to defend him if things went wrong with him; eachjparty was dependent more or 
less on the good offices of the other, and so far from being enemies, they were 
Mends, bound together by the remembrance of many acts of mutual kindness ; 
and if by chance they could not agree,—and men, thbugh both honest and well- 
meaning, will at times fall out and differ,—they called in a party of respectable 
neighbours and Mends (whose intervention only cost a good dinner), who heard 
all both had to say, effected a wise compromise, and settled the matter. There 
was no appeal; the brotherhood, or mixed jury, as the case might be, had 
spoken, and the matter was at an end. 

But with the enlightened rule- of the British Government all this was to 
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Ofease. Brimful of philanthropy, we could not let well alone, or, indeed, believe 
that anything could be well for others which was not in accordance with what we 
thonght good for ourselves. With our innovations, our exotic systems of land and 
law, we have dissolved the bonds of society, we have turned peace into war, we 
have arrayed every class against that on which it was most dependent, capitalists 
against landowners, landlords against tenants, every man almost againBt his fellow. I 
There is not, 1 believe, a single wise and good Native of India who will not 
freely admit that, whatever the failings and shortcomings of individual officers, 
the motives and intentions of the British Government, where India is concerned, 
have, on the whole, been pure and noble. But I fear that there is not one who 
would not condemn, in terms stronger than I have the heart to use, the cruel 
blunders into which our narrow-minded, though wholly benevolent desire to 
reproduce England in India has led us. 

We began by conferring proprietary rights (the poor people, no ownership 
in the soil, mere serfs!) ; or where, as in Bombay, we stopped short of this, we 
gave additional strength to occupancy rights, and made these transferable. Every 
one knows the European arguments about enhancing the value of rights by 
malting them transferable. Such a great thing to enable them to be brought 
into tire market! Buying and selling, as a wise writer once said, is an English¬ 
man's idea of Paradise, and in the most unselfish spirit we desired to introduce 
our Native fellow-subjects into this same Paradise. 

No one saw that the people were, on the whole, happy and contented as they 
were ; that their past sufferings, where they had suffered, were 'due not to any 
defects in their position or rights as established by custom, but to those rights 
having been ignored, and that custom having been over-ridden. 

No one seems to have realized that the tenures of a country are the outcome 
of its whole past history, ever, as time rolled on, adjusting themselves to the 
varying conditions and relations of the different classes of the community; that 
they must necessarilr, therefore, be, under the circumstances, those best suited to 
the country; that though they may require change as these conditions and 
relations vary, it must be, 

“ Change that broadens slowly down from precedent to precedent; ” 

and that any sudden and arbitrary, externally imposed, change must^ however 
noble the impulse that prompted it, involve new and necessarily unsuitable com¬ 
binations. Human institutions, to be healthy, must grow where they are to stand. 

Not so reasoned our predecessors. They gave a new value to the land, by 
rigidly limiting their demand on the soil—a good thing, quite in accordance with 
the people's ideas of what a good prince should do,—and they conferred partial 
proprietary rights (which no qne wanted or appreciated) wholesale, and thevmade 
all the rights they created or acknowledged in the soil transferable. 

Up to our time such rights as existed were entailed in the strictest fashion; 
creditors could not get hold of the land, even during the lifetime of the debtor. 
We raised the character of the rights, but cut off the entail without the consent of 
the heirs. At first this did po great harm. Nobody understood the change; onr 
people then were no lawyers, courts were few, and administered simple justice 
according to equity and good conscience; and the majority of civil disputes con¬ 
tinued to be settled by the people amongst themselves in the old fashion. 

But as time passed on new and new laws were continually made, and 
courts were multiplied and gradually multiplied into courts of law, where justice 
eat fettered by codes, and whence equity and good conscience had been banished 
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for contempt of cojirt, and a swarm of professional pleaders (good and bad, bdt 
specially the latter) spread over the length and breadth of the land, and village 
verdicts ceased to carry weight; and in the simplest matter, which formerly would 
have been settled on his own village platform by his own brethren and elders, 
and rightly settled in an hour, a man now had to pnt up with wrong, or walk 
twenty miles to court, and fee pleaders, and waste a week or more, and many 
weeks' earnings, and all as often as not merely to see the wrong triumph ; or, if 
snooessful, to be dragged yet another fifty miles, on appeal to a higher court, 
where there were even more expensive pleaders to fee, and more time and money 
to waste, dangling about the court-house steps or compound, dogged by peons and 
emissaries of the underpaid native subordinate officials, all threatening loss of his 
case, unless he bribed, bribed, bribed. And if he ,—O fortunatus nimium ,— 
gained his case here too, and prepared to start for his neglected fields, a half- 
ruined and yet partly happy man (for Natives acquire a passion for litigation, just 
as Europeans do for drink or gambling), lo and behold, a second or special appeal 
on some miserable quibble of law, evolved out of clumsily drawn statutes, and he 
is dragged away yet another one, two, or three hundred miles to the provincial 
capital, where, after wasting months, and spending all he had with him or could 
borrow, in fees to lawyers and bribes to hangers-on of the courts, he, as likely as 
not, finally loses his case. Constituted as our civil courts are, the chances on 
each hearing do not preponderate largely in favour of real justice being done. 
What exactly the chances aro of this happy event occurring three successive 
times in one case, I leave those who make “ the odds " their study, to calculate. 

Winning or losing, he often returns utterly demoralised to his home ; he has 
heard all the pleadings—quibbles and fictions on his side, quibbles and fictions on 
the other side—and he has listened to many other cases besides his own, and has 
been impressed with the fact that, on the whole, dishonesty is the best policy, 
and henceforth this conviction shapes Ms dealings with his banker and Ms 
neighbours. His banker, on his part, is in no way behind his debtor; indeed, 
having necessarily more to do with the courts, he earlier, as a rule, became a 
convert to tho gospel of frand; and the temptation to him was immense, for lands 
are saleable now, and the impossible rates of old bonds entered as a matter of 
form, when no one dreamt of repaying capital, are now enforcible, and the 
principle, can be recovered too, and every landholder of every degree can be sold 
out of house and home. 

And porhaps our man is sold up, and the banker buys Ms land, and takes 
possession, and then—now and then the inherent love of his ancestral lands, Ms 
strongest passion, is too strong for the poor homeless wretch, and one evening in 
the dusk, when the unwary usurer, who has paid a visit to" the village to see Ms 
new purchase, is wending his way homewards, there is a rush and the heavy 
thuds of a club, and the gallows ends the tragedy which our blundering 
philanthropy has so elaborately prepared. 

And similarly, be it noticed, though it is a digression, that our laws and 
courts have set landlord against tenants, and converted too many of both classes 
into sad rogues. In the old days there was no (talk of tenants-at-will, and 
tenants with occupancy rights, and so on. No doubt every landholder, where 
such really existed, could evict any tenant he chose ; and if a man seduced his 
neighbour's wife (they were poor ignorant creatures), or otherwise insulted or 
offended the community, evicted he was; but custom barred, and for more 
elfeotively than any British law or court, any arbitrary exeroise of this power; 
and the landlord who might any day have to defend his Penates against a 
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Maratha inroad, an imperial functionary, or a Band of daooits, was obliged to keep 
good friends, on the whole, with the mass of his cultivators, on whose strong arms 
the safety of his property and the honour of his house might at any moment 
become dependent Both classes were bound together by ties of mutual obligation 
and inter-dependenoe; but we, with our ill-starred mania for exact systems of 
law, have dissolved the bonds, and have converted into antagonists the two great 
classes on whose harmonious co-operation not only their own welfare, but in 
many parts of the country the progress of our land revenue, so materially 
depends. 

Let others write panegyrics on those who ‘‘first planted the seeds of a 
civilized system of jurisprudence in India; ” I, looking sadly now on the Upas 
tree that has crowned their labours, can only say:— 

Ille et nefasto te posuit die, 

Quicunque primum, et sacrilege manu, 

• Produxit, arbos, in nepotum 

Perniciem, opprobriuingue pagi / 

No doubt it may startle some to propose that we should in these respects 
retrace our steps, and eschewing the highly seasoned and artistic messes of civili¬ 
zation, revert to the simple fruit and herbs of our unenlightened predecessors. 
But the case stands thus: The country is on the high road to bankruptcy: 
sudden and arbitrary reductions in all directions, not impossibly really wasting 
more money than they seem to save, will of course be resorted to, and a nominal 
equilibrium restored for a while. 

No such measures, however, can restore the finances of a growing country 
to a healthy condition any more than cutting off strips from the ends of the legs 
to let in as gussets into the seat, is calculated to place the trousers of the growing 
boy in a permanently satisfactory condition. He is bound to outgrow them, and 
the country is bound to outgrow the existing revenue, snip and patch, botch and 
tinker as you will. 

The only source from which you can derive that large increase of revenue 
which the empire must have hereafter if it is to continue to flourish, or even 
exist, is the land; and from the land this increase is not to be got so long as 
throughout wide provinces all classes of agriculturists arc crippled by poverty 
and debt. 

No one can doubt the sincerity and earnestness which make this 
extract so mournfully eloquent. Pity is it that Mr. Hume did not 
say it all before., I have been affirming it, and calliug the atten¬ 
tion of the Government to it, until sick at heart of my fruitless 
toil. Here is the true picture, then, of the condition to which British 
rule has reduced the noblest dependency a nation was ever permitted 
to possess; and this picture is painted, not by. the “ melancholy pessi¬ 
mist" of The StatesmaV, but by the Civilian Secretary of the 
Department of Agriculture, now that his office is abolished, A 
crucial proof of what our rule is, is to be found in the little province 
of Mysore. With but 5,000,000 of inhabitants, and a square mile 
of water to every fifteen square miles of land, Mysore has become, 
under our Civilian rule of the last fifty years, an epitome of what 
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all India is becoming; and the all-important question is—the 
remedy. 

To hope that the people will ever be redeemed from their misery 
by the bureaucracy which has produced it, is to hope for the impos¬ 
sible. I would steadily diminish the strength of this body, and 
gradually substitute an educated Native Civil Service for the officials 
by whom we are attempting to administer the affairs of a people 
from whose social life they are separated by an impassable gulf. I 
would contract steadily the area of our direct rule, and divest our¬ 
selves wherever we could of everything but the military supremacy 
of the country. Thus we ought to hail the opportunity that gives 
Mysore back to the young Rajah coming of age, and stamp out the 
opposition thero is in India to the transfer. In the same way, the 
Berars should go back to their rightful owner, the Nizam. I would 
extend the jurisdiction of every well-governed Native State in the 
countiy, forming new treaties with them, readjusting their tributes, 
and dividing the Imperial pecuniary responsibilities amongst them. 
I would reward conspicuous Native merit by the creation of new 
feudatory States. Thus we might well acknowledge Travancore’s 
admirable rule by extending his borders, and keep steadily in view 
the policy of retiring from the direct administration of the country. 
The process could only be gradual, of course; and, simultaneously, I 
would establish a new governing body of Englishmen in India, side 
by side with the Civil Service, but with distinct duties. 


CHANGES IN THE CIVIL SERVICE. 

The special need of India at this moment, is a wisely organized 
department for administering the land. Our Settlement officers, 
who are the pick of the present service, and our Forest officers, might 
be transferred almost in a body to the new department; but it would 
not do to confine the appointment to these services, nor to put Indian 
Civilians at its head. The highest statesmanship that England can 
furnish should be enlisted for its oonduct, with a picked staff of men 
thoroughly familiar with economic and agricultural questions. For 
it must be remembered that the matters thatfhave to be dealt with are 
eoonomic rather than agricultural, and that it has been a crude and 
ill-digested political economy that has been the parent of almost all 
our errors in India. Thus an implicit belief in “ private landlord¬ 
ism” betrayed Lord Cornwallis into the error of the permanent 
settlement. The same belief is nursed to this day in India, and but 
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fifteen to eighteen years ago, led the Supreme Government into 
sanctioning the incredible land settlement of the Central Provinces, 
with which Sir Richard Temple’s name is so disastrously associated. 
About the same time. Sir Bartle Prere induced the Government of 
Lord Canning to give away, in blocks of 3,000 to 30,000 acres, the 
finest tea-lands of Assam, to pure land-jobbers, with a State pledge 
never to impose a land-tax upon them! A land-tax, he said, was 
fatal to all agricultural prosperity; and if he had had his way, the 
land revenue of India would to-day have had no existence. Custom 
House and Excise duties were to fill the Treasury to overflowing, 
through the prosperity of the landed classes; while an income-tax 
and direct house-rate, or licence-taxes, were all preferable to a land- 
tax. ' In the same way we were assured that it was altogether bar¬ 
barous to collect the land-tax in kind, and that it must, of course, 
be paid in money, the trifling consideration being overlooked that 
there was no money to pay it in. Again, the sacred principle of 
“ freedom of contract,” we were loftily told, required us to repeal 
the ancient usury laws of the'country, to leave the wealthy zemindar 
to enforce what terms he pleased upon the peasant cultivator, and to 
abandon the ignorant ryot to the tender mercies of the shrewd 
bania. Sir Bartle Prore positively filled the gaols of Bengal in 1860 
with peasant victims of the indigo planter, by a Criminal Contract 
Act, which he then tried persistently to fasten as a permanent mea¬ 
sure upon the Indian Statute-book. The political economy of the 
Indian bureaucracy has ever been a travesty of what economists 
really teach. It has culminated in starving millions of the people to 
death in successive famines, political economy forbidding all inter¬ 
ference, they said, of the State with the grain trade. The simplest 
measures of common sense for the relief of the people have been 
refused in my time, by the political economy of the bureaucracy. 
It would be easy indeed to show that it has been the crude, unintel¬ 
ligent application of its supposed principles to a condition of things 
of which the economist- never dreamed, that has been the main 
cause of the present misery of the people. The counsels of Sir 
Bartle Frere and Sir -Richard Temple in particular, have been an 
embodiment of what “ political economy ” has ever been amongst 
Indian civilians. Cursed with a morbid dread of being thought an 
inch behind their time, India has been abandoned to them as a corpus 
vile to be experimented upon, until the people are reduced to 
extremity. We must find the statesmanship and technical ability 
required for the new department, in England itself. 

In view of the special work which Indian Civilians are called to 
engage in, I do not see how it can be questioned that their training 
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should bo of a very different order from what it now is. The Service 
is divided into two great branches, known as the Judicial and Reve¬ 
nue. Now, a race of foreigners so alien as ourselves to the social 
life of the people, can never hope to produce really successful judges in 
India. The Judicial service should consist almost wholly of Native 
judges. No English judge should preside in any Court of original 
jurisdiction. The High Court judges of Calcutta have repeatedly 
declared in the last few years that our Native officers administer justice 
with far greater efficiency than English Civilians. It is but natural 
that it should be so. English appointments, therefore, to the Judicial 
service should be restricted to the Courts of Appeal or Review. Can¬ 
didates for tho Indian Civil Service should be required to make 
tlicir election of this branch of the Service before they go up for 
competition. The subjects in which thoy are examined should have 
a direct bearing upon tho duties to be assigned to them in India. 
For the Revenue, or Executive branch, the present curriculum— 
which may bo described generally as that of exact scholarship and 
learning—1 think, is a mistake altogether. Exact scholarship and 
the higher mathematics, if not altogether thrown away in the Execu¬ 
tive appointments of tho Indian Service, are certainly not the special 
qualifications so much needed therein, and which are nearly lost 
sight of. What we want in an Indian collector, first of all, is that 
he should bo a thorough business man. Now, much scholarship 
generally unfits a man for such work as a collector has ordinarily to 
discharge, rather than qualifies him for it. Tho great work of the 
collectors in India is that of administering tho land, with magisterial 
powers added thereto, and his education should be such as to give 
him special preparation for this work. Instead of inciting him to 
concent rate his powers upon Greek and Latin, and tho higher mathe¬ 
matics, his education should undoubtedly be modern. He should 
be thoroughly grounded in the natural sciences, should have a know¬ 
ledge of practical and scientific agriculture, should be something of 
an engineer and economist, and so familiar'with the modern Euro¬ 
pean languages that he should turn from choice to modern scientific 
literature and research, instead of to the classics, for the cultivation 
of himself through life. To send a young Civilian to India with 
tastes for nothing but classical literature or the higher mathematics, 
which is what we seem to aim at, is to do our best to unfit him for 
the special work to which his life will have to be devoted. On the 
other hand, let him go to India full of interest in the discoveries of 
modern science and their bearing upon the welfare and advancement 
of society, and he will find himself well equipped for the problems 
in the treatment and solution of which his life has to be passed. I 
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believe it to be almost wasted time that is given to high scholar¬ 
ship and to such studies as Sanskrit and the higher mathematics. 
We prescribe a curriculum of studies for the Indian Civil Service 
that would necessarily lead an uninformed person to suppose that 
we were educating a body of professors, instead of collectors of 
revenue. A Civilian who knows but little Greek or Latin, and 
nothing of Sanskrit or the higher mathematics, may make an admir¬ 
able collector; but the Civilian who knows nothing of agriculture, 
nothing of chemistry, nothing of trade and manufactures, nothing 
of engineering, nothing of social science or political economy, 
nothing of the great controversies of modern times in which the 
progress and well-being of the nations are bound up, cannot possibly 
make a good collector. He will bo deaf and blind and dumb, let 
his scholarship be what it may. Wo have never yet formed a just 
conception of what our Indian administrators should be. Thus their 
acquaintance, as scholars, with the languages of the country is of far 
less moment than their perfect mastery of the colloquial in which 
the common people express themselves; while such a ( knowledgo of 
French and Gorman as should open to them the storehouse of litera¬ 
ture in those languages would be worth Greek, Latin, and mathe¬ 
matics to them ten times over. 

In a word, what we want in India for successful administrators aro 
thoi'ough business men—the men who would be likely to succeed as 
engineers, agriculturists, manufacturers, merchants, contractors. 
We train the young Civilian at present precisely as if we intended 
to make a professor of him, instead of an energetic, pushing man of 
business, who has to be the leader of a multitude of poor who will 
look up to him as their patron and guide. The results of our error 
are manifest on all hands. We have a “ Service ” that takes but 
the most perfunctory interest in its work, and generation after gene¬ 
ration of which passes away without ever discerning the wants, the 
possibilities, or the teachings of the position. Holding these 
views, and seeing cle,arly our present failure, I would change 
the whole curriculum of study for the Indian Civil Service. Every 
young competition-w%llah should make his election for the Judicial 
or Revenue branch of the Service at fifteen or sixteen years of age,, 
and then direct his studies accordingly. Let the prescribed cur¬ 
riculum be what it may for the Judicial service—and I am not 
sure that we should not do away with the branch altogether— 
the education of the collector and magistrate should be directed 
to making him an accomplished gentleman farmer, junior partner 
in a great foreign mercantile house, or a great manufacturing firm, 
in which a knowledge of modem art and science is indispensahle 
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to marked success. We want, in a word, men of high business 
capacity for trades and professions in India, where we are search¬ 
ing for premature scholarship and precocity in high mathematics. 

The English public have been so long accustomed to hear nothing 
but laudations of the “ blessings of British rule ” in India that I 
can well understand, of course, the difficulty with which they will 
receivo my own humiliating exposition of its results. The few 
Natives of India who visit England, come to it either in very early 
life for a professional education, or as merchants, and as the latter, 
they belong to the class whom our rule has proverbially benefited. 
Very few of these gentlemen have any knowledge of the Mofussil of 
India, or of the comparative merits of British and Native rule. 
Born and brought up in the great Presidency towns, they see 
English rule only under its most favourable aspects. Thus, 
neither the Native students in our Inns of Court, nor Native mer¬ 
chants who roside in London, are ablo to enlighten English opinion 
as to the broad, general effects of our rule in India. They meet 
moreover with more or less kindly hospitality in London, and are 
too ready, in return, to swell the chorus of praise in our favour. 
A notable exception now and again arises, in the person of a 
Dadabhoy Nowrojee, who insists fearlessly on unpleasant truths; or 
a Lai Mohun Ghose comes to England on a mission that is semi- 
articulate only, but the true meaning of which is—that there 
is wide-spread disaffection to our rule amongst the educate^ 
Native classes, of whom he is the almost youthful representative. 
The Anglo-Indian newspapers have little authority in England, and 
so widely reflect, unfortunately, the views and prejudices of the 
dominant race, that very little exact information as to the general 
effects of our rule is to be found in their columns. The adminis¬ 
trative reports of the Government of India conceal everything that 
the nation ought specially to know, and be made aware of. It 
would be idle, of course, to expect that these reports should ever 
depict administrative failures in any but very subdued colouring. As 
a rule, they are pure couleur de rose , from one decade to another; 
while Executive wrong-doing and injustice are never heard of 
therein at all. 

.There are agencies moreover at work, f to actively deceive the 
people of England, as to what our rule and its results really are. 
There are Anglo-Indian newspapers for instance, notably the Pioneer 
of Allahabad, conducted with but one purpose, namely to rescue from 
the reprobation of home opinion, official proceedings that do not bear 
to be truthfully reviewed. It is from a few exceptional men in 
the Civil Service itself, that the truth about India is ever told in this 
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country at all, while the number is “legion” who are engaged in 
supplying the Times, the Daily Telegraph, the Saturday Review, 
and the magazines, with apologetic and laudatory articles about our 
rule, the subtle falsehood of which is almost incredible. Parliament 
and the Ministry, and sometimes the India Office itself, are thus 
kept in ignoranee of the true character of our proceedings in India, 
and the task of enlightenment becomes one almost of despair. 

It is these facts that invest with so much importance the 
admissions which occasionally find their way into print in this 
country, from the pen of men like Mr. Pedder, ex-Secretary to the 
Bombay Government, and now Secretary in the India Office; Mr. 
Allan Hume, ex-Seci’etary of the Government of India in the 
Department of Revenue, Agriculture, and Commerce j and Mr. H. 
P. Malet, ex-member of the Bombay Council, 
j The mournful fact is, that wherever our direct rule has gone 
‘in India, the longer or shorter period of illusive prosperity that 
commonly attends its introduction, has ended in the pauperiza¬ 
tion of the people. No more favourable conditions for the success 
of our rulo could possibly have been asked for than those which 
attended its introduction into Mysore ; while it has proved a deadly 
blight upon the province. The secret of our failure is not far to 
seek. We are committed to an unjust, selfish, and hopeless 
system; while our eyes are blinded to the fact, by our interest in 
the maintenance of things as they are. The case of Mysore is a 
crucial one, and we cannot concentrate attention upon it too closely, 
for the Indian bureaucracy have ruled Mysore just as they willed. 
Every advantage that it was possible to give them, or possible for 
them to seize, they have had. There has been no interference of 
any kind with them to hamper their action, while they have had the 
singular advantage (in India) of being able to retain the entire 
revenues of the province for expenditure within its own borders. 
The Imperial Treasury at Calcutta, which drains the revenues of our 
own provinces away from them, to defray our vast military expen¬ 
diture and Home charges, together £30,000,000 a year, has made 
no claim upon Mysorp. The province pays simply a tribute of 
£200,000 a year to the Treasury; the rem ain der of its revenues is 
all its own, and has .been spent within its own borders. And now, 
after fifty years of an administration free from all impediments and 
hindrances whatever, and with profound peace throughout the 
period, and after filling the province with highly paid English 
•officials, and excluding Native gentlemen from the service of their 
own country as incompetent, this astonishing bureaucracy has 
•contrived to starve to death in the last four years 1,250,000 
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of the people, by their own admission, out of a population of 
but 5,000,000. They have run the Treasury simultaneously 
£1,000,000 sterling into debt, and, if report speak truly, have per¬ 
mitted one-third of tho State jewels to be made away with, no one 
knows how or by whom. Now here plainly is an opportunity of seeing 
what our present rule, under the most favourable circumstances, can 
accomplish. It is absolutely impotent for good; selfish to the last 
degree of immorality; fatal beyond expression to the people. The 
Government of India, in its resolution on the subject, admits that 
the late dreadful sufferings of the people were brought about by its 
failure to “ understand tho phenomena ” of tho famine. Every one 
else understood the phenomena; the Government alone could not. 
After starving to death a full fourth of the population, with the 
province full of highly ‘paid English officers, we are about to hand 
the territory over to its young native Prince, with £1,000,000 of 
debt tied round his neck. This is Civilian government, with every 
advantage it could ask for. Can wo wonder at the condition of our 
own provinces under a rule like this, a rule weighted in our case 
with the heavy exactions we make upon the people’s industry ? 
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HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

Neveh since the present Government took office has the political outlook been 
so unsatisfactory as it is at present. Danger and difficulty are gathering around 
us on every side; so true is it that the evil that meu do, lives after them. 
For it is the seed sown by the late Government which is producing this disastrous 
harvest, although it cannot be denied, we fear, that our present rulers are 
responsible for much that is occurring at present. Where, as yet, tho action of 
the Government has been wholly without blame, is in their endeavour to obtain 
the execution of the unfulfilled clauses of the Treaty of Berlin. The utter shame¬ 
lessness of the organs of Jingoism, and the ignorance of those who read 
these journals, could not receive a more striking demonstration than in their 
comments upon the Eastern policy of the present Government. It is their 
own Treaty which Mr. Gladstone and his oolleagues have been endeavour¬ 
ing to get carried into effect; and this, according to these honest and patriotic 
journals, is an act of unspeakable cruelty to the Turks, and of folly so far as 
“British interests” are concerned. This much-belauded settlement" of the 
Eastern Question, the very journals who sang its praises are now not ashamed 
to confess, was intended to remain a dead letter. From Jingoism, however, one 
expects to hear neither the voice of lionesty nor that of common senso, and it is 
satisfactory to know that though its powers of vituperation appear to be enhanced 
by misfortune, it is otherwise impotent. 

In expressing our approval of the resolution of Mr. Gladstone and his col¬ 
leagues to execute the Treaty of Berlin, we must not be understood to express 
approval of that Treaty. The opposition offered by the late Government to 
the execution of the Treaty of San Stofano, we never hesitated to stigmatize 
as a crime of unrelieved blackness. Its immediate effect was that many 
thousands of Russian soldiers died cruelly of sickness who would otherwise have 
been restored to their native land, their wives, their children, or their parents. 
It prolonged a period of anarchy, murder, and turbulence over Macedonia, 
Thessaly, and the Ottoman Empire generally—and all for nothing. The altera¬ 
tions made in that Treaty by the Berlin Congress were utterly useless to Great 
Britain, while they had the effect of largely diminishing the area of South-east¬ 
ern Europe which 1 ad been .emancipated by the Russian armies. The only good 
and useful result obtained by the Congress of Berlin was that it established the 
right of Europe to interfere in the internal concerns of the Ottoman Empire. 
But the establishment of that right created, of necessity, a corresponding duty. 
Europe stepped in between victorious Russia and prostrate Turkey, and dictated 
the terms on which the stride they were waging should cease. Those terms were all 
in favour of the beaten side. Having compelled Russia to relinquish the enforce¬ 
ment of the San Stefano Treaty, Europe is bound to see that the Porte does not evade 
the carrying out of the engagements to which it pledged itself at Berlin. But 
it is also urged onward to this by considerations of expediency not less than by 
the dictates of honour and good faith. The Ottoman Empire is plainly falling to 
pieces. Nothing that Europe can either do or abstain from doing will avert 
that catastrophe; and the only question at issue is, whether the Ottoman 
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Empire shall be violently shattered into atoms from internal anarchy, or quietly 
“taken to pieces" under the supervision and regulating control of the Western 
world. To effect the latter alternative, the concert of Europe is indispensable. 
So long as all the Great Powers act together in unison, selfish aims and 
ambitions can find no room in which to operate. Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues 
discerned this clearly from the beginning, and their policy hitherto has been 
attended with a success which proves the correctness of their foresight. It is at 
the present moment menaced by dangers more formidable than any it has previ¬ 
ously encountered; but they are dangers which ought to have been foreseen at 
the outset, and it is to be hoped they were. From the beginning, it was obvious 
to any one acquainted with the ways of Turkish diplomacy, that the Porte 
would strive in every way to destroy the European concert, and failing that, 
would make no concessions of any importance except under actual coercion. This 
fact had dawned even upon the darkened mind of Sir Henry Layard; so that, for 
men in general, it may be presumed to have become sun clear. The cession of 
Dulcigno, which, the Liberal journals appear to think, indicates the intention 
of the Porte to surrender along the whole line, appears to us to indicate an alto¬ 
gether contrary determination. We interpret it as a last effort to break up the 
European concert, by means which are much more likely to succeed than open 
insult and defiance. Supposing Dulcigno to be duly given up to the Montene¬ 
grins, it appears almost certain that Austria, Germany, and France will take 
advantage of the opportunity to withdraw from the concert—at least, in so far as 
direct coercive measures are necessary. Such an act may be of the greatest 
service or the greatest injury to the policy of our Government in South-eastern 
Europe, according as it has been foreseen and provided for. It is to be presumed 
that Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues knew how far they themselves intended to 
go in compelling the Porto to carry out the mandates of Europe. Nor has it 
been at any time doubtful that just so far as Great Britain was prepared to go, 
Russia was prepared to follow. If the European concert lias been founded on a 
recognition of this fact, then the secession of three Powers from active participa¬ 
tion in those demonstrations ought to have no other effect thau to give greater 
rapidity and vigour to the action of the two or three which remain. The essential 
point is, that France, Germany, and Austria should not withdraw their moral 
sanction and approval of a policy of coercion; and it is not too much to expect 
from the foresight of Ministers, that before proceeding to press their demands 
upon the Porte, they made certain of this moral sanction. If they have done so, 
the cession of Dulcigno (if ceded it be) is on oarnest of future success; if not, 
we fear it will prove the beginning of failure; and what failure means is clear 
enough. 

It was when all hope of effective European intervention had passed away, that 
Servia and Montenegro declared war upon the Porte. It was when Europe, fol¬ 
lowing the example of Great Britain, selfishly abdicated its right of interference 
in the internal affairs of the Ottoman Empire, that Russia declared war against 
the Porto. We are again in face of a similar combination of circumstances. 'The 
populations of the Ottoman Empire arc waiting, with arms in their hands, to see 
if Europe is prepared to do anything for them, or if she, as hitherto, intends to 
limit herself to verbal remonstrances. Peace and war hang trembling in the scales. 
If Europe will go on, resolutely and honestly, in a policy of coercion until the 
Sultan has fulfilled his Berlin engagements, then the peaceable dissolution of the 
Ottoman Empire is, in all probability, secured; but if the Great Powers shrink, 
in pu s il lanim ous feax, from fulfilling their duties—if, in the spirit of Cain, they 
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ask, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” and wash their hands, Pilate-like, of this 
Ottoman Empire, then the war and anarchy which they desire to avert, they will 
have rendered inevitable. In any event, the Ottoman Empire will be broken to 
pieces; but the manner of its disruption depends upon the degree of fore¬ 
sight and courage which was possessed by Mr. Gladstone's Cabinet when it set 
about re-establishing the European concert. 

We are still without information as to what policy the Government intend to 
pursue in relation to' Kandahar. The Khyber Pass is to be again made over to 
the Khyberees; the evacuation of the Kurram Valley is to commence on the 1st 
of November; the value of the Pisheen Valley is found to have been “ greatly 
overrated ’’ (at least, so the Quetta Correspondent of the Daily News informs its 
readers); so that the only obstacle now remaining to a resumption of the ancient 
Indian frontier, is the unaccountable weakness and vacillation of the Cabinet 
respecting Kandahar. The report is that they have given up the matter in 
despair, and devolved upon the Indian Government the burden and responsibility 
of coming to a decision. How much of truth there is in this report, we are unable 
to say. It is, unhappily, but too consistent with the weakness which the Govern¬ 
ment have hitherto displayed, to be summarily dismissed as unworthy of credence. 
We heartily hope that it is not true. It must not be forgotten that though Lord 
Lytton has been removed from the Government of India, that Government 
remains in other respects almost unchanged. The men who would have to decide 
on the propriety or otherwise of remaining at Kandahar, would) be the very men 
who throughout abetted Lord Lytton in his evil policy. However, we cannot 
believe that the present Cabinet has determined to give so severe a shock to the 
moral sense and confidence of its supporters, as would be the result of a resolution 
to incorporate Kandahar in the Indian Empire. They have done much to grieve 
that moral sense and weaken that confidence. The deplorable indulgence 
meted out to Sir Bartle Frere—an indulgence which has now borne the bitter 
fruit of a Basuto War—shows that the Cabinet does not participate in that keen 
sense of disgrace and humiliation which moved the nation at the laRt General 
Election, to desire so earnestly to make atonement for the crimes which had been 
done in its name. But notwithstanding this, and much else of which the Govern¬ 
ment has been guilty, we cannot believe that such men as Mr. Bright would 
endure to remain in a Cabinet which sanctioned the annexation of Kandahar. 
They are too deeply pledged to an opposite policy. 

The annexation of Kandahar means nothing less than the collapse and ruin 
of the Indian Empire within an appreciable time. Merely to keep a British 
force there during the winter is a policy full of danger and useless costliness. It 
is quite certain that as soon, as the snow has choked up the Bolan Pass, the 
Kandahar garrison will be attacked by a combination of Gkilzyes and Oouranis ; 
and though in the field we might have no difficulty in repelling the attacks 
of such a combination, if uie leaders had the sagacity to concentrate their 
endeavours on cutting off supplies, we should, easily enough, be reduced to 
sore straits. And all the* consequent waste of life and treasure would be—for 
what? For nothing at all, if on the coming of spring we are to withdraw 
from Afghanistan altogether. It is satisfactory to note that on the policy to 
be adopted in Afghanistan, the Liberal Press speaks with no uncertain sound. 
All the Liberal organs are unanimous in demanding a prompt and absolute with¬ 
drawal ; all are unanimous in condemning the weakness and procrastination of 
the Government; and if they do not condemn the Cabinet quite so emphatically 
as we have thought it right to do, the reason is clear enough. They have 
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not been, as we liave been, eye-witnesses of the misery and ruin occasioned by 
this war. They do not understand, as we do, from personal knowledge, the in¬ 
calculable dangers of delay. When the war is over, the Government will 
have still a duty to discharge towards the nation, and we trust that the Liberal 
Party and the Liberal Press will allow them no rest until that duty has 
been discharged. It is to ascertain the true history of this war. What the 
nation has a right to know is the names of those secret advisers who led the 
late Government into the belief that a campaign in Afghanistan would bo no more 
than an inexpensive military promenade. What the nation lias a right to know 
is the names of those secret advisers who suggested that ridiculous imposition— 
the “ scientific frontier,” which we are now abandoning. In demanding the dis¬ 
closure of this secret history, we are actuated by no feeling of personal hos¬ 
tility against any of the offenders, but by a strong conviction of what is im¬ 
peratively demanded for the good of the nation at large. At this very moment, 
a war is being, we greatly fear, manufactured in Calcutta and ltangoon, having 
for its objects the deposition of the King of Burmali and the extension of British 
rule over his territories. Those who are sufficiently familiar with British India 
to see below the surface of things, have been well aware that the process was 
begun immediately after the accession of King Theebaw, and that those who 
entered into the venture, were prompted by the seeming success which had attended 
the enterprising spirits who had manufactured the war in Afghanistan. The fact 
is, that however disastrous a war may prove to the nation in general, it is, nearly 
always, a highly profitable affair to its immediate projectors. In regard to this 
war in Afghanistan, we believe that the chief military adviser of the Government 
was Colonel Colley, Lord Lytton’s private secretary. As the issue has showed, 
his forecasts were utterly mistaken. But what does that matter to him ? He is 
none the less rewarded by a knighthood and a governorship, as if he had been a 
marvel of prescience and accuracy. His advice is found to have been, all 
through, mischievous and utterly mistaken. None the less has he been 
honoured and rewarded, as if the nation were profoundly indebted to him 
and his sagacity. On the remote frontiers of this vast empire of ours, the 
British people are not aware of how completely they lie at the mercy of a 
few clever and ambitious officers, who see their way to distinction and emolu¬ 
ments in a pushing and aggressive policy, laden with heavy charges and 
sore affliction to the nation as a whole. The only way to check this manufacture 
of distant wars is pitilessly to expose the processes by which they have been got 
up. If the Government is anxious to remain at peace with independent Burmali, 
a very effectual means for securing that end would be to disclose the part played 
in getting up the war in Afghanistan by the officers who advised it. (So called) 
irresponsible advisers would be much more char£ of their ajlvico if they knew 
that, in case of failure, they could not escape under the cloak of secrecy. 

The war that has broken out in Basutoland is,''ns we have already said, the 
natural fruit of the indulgence shown by the present Government to the un¬ 
scrupulous and incapable Sir Bartle Frere. Had Jhoy but recalled this official 
immediately upon their coming into power, it is highly probable that the disarma¬ 
ment policy which has goaded the Basutos into revolt, would never have been 
pushed to extremes. But they allowed Sir Bartle Frere to remain just long 
enough for the consummation of this crowning act of tyranny and folly. In 
the incidents immediately preceding the outbreak of war, we see everywhere 
indications of the same blindness, the some incapacity which, with most in¬ 
adequate preparations, plunged us into the Zulu War. At first, Mr. Sprigg and 
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his satellites were assured that the Basutos would not dare to rebel; then they' 
were equally confident that if they did rebel, the Cape Government was in pos¬ 
session of military means more than sufficient promptly to quell all opposition. 
Both forecasts have proved equally and signally untrue. The Basutos have re¬ 
belled, and the Cape forces immediately disposable, so far from being able to 
get the better of the outbreak, are themselves beleaguered, and in considerable 
danger of destruction. The detachment shut up in Mafeteng are eking out a 
precarious living by eating their horses; while at Maseru, the whole town hav¬ 
ing been destroyed, Colonel Bayley and ,500 men are shut up in the fort. Should 
either of these detachments be cut off, the event will bo tho signal for the Pondos, 
the Tambookies, and other tribes to ally themselves with the Basutos. Even 
assuming that the worst does not happen, this war against the Basutos is a 
grievous calamity, because of the great progress in civilization and industry, 
which this tribe had made. The destruction of the Basutos involves the uproot¬ 
ing of the beginnings of a healthy civilization among the native races of 
Southern Africa. All we can hope now is that the Government will not lack the 
eourage to adhere to its resolution of taking no active part in this war. Cruel 
on the surface as such a policy may appear, it is, in truth, a policy fraught with 
as much humanity to the colonists as to the Kaffirs. Nothing can be more 
debasing to the character of a people than the privilege of having its wars carried 
on by deputy. It is a state of things which encourages vindictive and despotic 
tendencies, while it destroys the manly virtues of independence and self-reliance, 
as well as the love of justice. 

Turning to Home affairs, we must not omit to record the fact that Jingoism 
uttered its last dying maledictions about a fortnight ago, in the Kni^htsbridge 
Barracks. It had been advertised in the newspapers, that these maledictions 
would be repeated, on the following evening, at the Cannon Street Hotel; but tho 
effort was more than Jingoism, in its present reduced and attenuated condition, 
was capable of; and when the reporters reached the Hotel, they learned that 
Jingoism had become speechless, and that in consequence, tho meeting was 
“ postponed.” 

" So fades, so languishes, grows dim and dies, 

AU that this world is proud of.” 

It was a singular stroke of retributive justice which caused Jingoism to select 
the Knightsbridge Hiding School as the scene of its unhonoured exit from the 
world. There, as our readers will remember, Jingoism attained its culminating 
height of glory, and amid the plaudits of a host of Jingos, “ intoxicated,” if ever 
men were, “ by the exuberance of their own verbosity,” a certain “ sophistical 
rhetorician ” was held up to ridicule, as a discredited and played-out politician. 
There they met to lavish eulogies on the men who had framed the Treaty of Berlin. 
Now they assembled to uttejjnaledietions upon the “ sophistical rhetorician ” for 
attempting to execute their own much-belauded Treaty. It is seldom that a 
political party thus spontaneously adopts the humour of the excellent Dogberry 
and insists upon writing itself down an ass. 

In Ireland, the rejection of the Compensation for Disturbance Bill has pro¬ 
duced the results which every man of common sense predicted that it would, 
The agitators have seized upon the fact as an unquestionable proof that the Irish 
people can expect no concessions from a Parliament sitting ip London, which 
are not extracted from it under the influence of fear. The removal of 
the Catholic disabilities was carried by Sir Bobert Peel and the Duke of 
Wellington because the alternative was civil war; it was Fenianism which 
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rendered the disestablishment of the Irish Church possible, and the other re¬ 
forms carried by Mr. Gladstone during [his preceding tenure of office. It is 
all well enough for people not suffering from the grievances which require 
to be redressed, to denounce the violence of those who do suffer from them, 
to entreat them to mitigate their clamour, to have confidence in the good wishes 
of the Government, and so forth; but such exhortations will not be listened to 
and rightly so. The instant that the urgency of the demand ceases, or is miti¬ 
gated, the class whose exclusive privileges are threatened, point to this quietude 
as a proof that no reform is either called for, or is expedient. The present 
troubled state of Ireland is, without doubt, greatly facilitating the way to a large 
and radical change in the conditions under which land is held in that unhappy 
country. It is useless that we English people should exclaim against the law¬ 
lessness of the Irish people, and the occasional acts of savagery into which indi¬ 
viduals among them are betrayed. This lawlessness and these acts are the 
consequences, not of Irish, but of English lawlessness and English severity. 
The Irish people do not respect what we are pleased to call “ the law of the land," 
because for hundreds of years that law has been framed in the interests of 
a class, and not of the Irish people. If an Irishman here and there is to be found 
who shoots an unpopular landlord, before we condemn the entire people for the 
crime of the individual it would be well to look back upon the dreary record 
of evictions. A landlord who, by an arbitrary eviction, turns a whole family out 
on the road-side to starve, though his action may be styled legal, is guilty of as 
great a crime, in the eye of conscience, as that of landlord-shooting itself. There 
is no charm in the tern “ legal," which can change the nature of an action. We 
earnestly hope that the Government will not be betrayed, by the existing clamour 
and excitement, into the adoption of any one-sided measures. If they feel it 
necessary to demand additional powers from Parliament for the preservation of 
peace in Ireland, we trust that such restraining moasures will be made to operate 
equally all round. If the right of public meeting be prohibited, if the Habeas 
Corpus Act be suspended, it will be the duty of the Government to place ex¬ 
ecutive checks upon the landlords’ summary power of eviction. Unless they have 
the courage to do this, they will, assuredly, find that Irish discontent will only 
beoome more intense and more embittered, becauso deprived [of the safety- 
valve of free expression. To proclaim a state of siege in Ireland, while preserving 
to the landlords the fulness of their powers, would be to imitate the practice 
of those humane vivisectors who administer to the animals they are cutting to 
pieces, drugs which stifle their cries without mitigating their sufferings. 

The secession of Mr. Stopford Brooke from the Established Church, is a 
domestic incident of sufficient importance to merit a reference in even so brief a 
summary of current events as this. It may be the first decided indication of a 
movement that shall revolutionize the religious life of the nation. For our¬ 
selves, we heartily applaud h^ determination to "leave the Church, and, not 
less so, that of not entering any other religious denomination. We 
should not be sorry if all the Liberal clergy of 1 (he Establishment saw their 
way to doing what he has done. We have no fear that either Christianity, 
or the religious life, is about to become extinct; but it cannot be denied 
that the form in whioh Christianity shall be presented to the present age stands 
in imperative need of recasting. And this can never be done satisfactorily by 
men speaking as members of any of the existing religious sects, for the simple 
reason that they are hampered and encumbered by the past history of those 
sects. All existing Churches and sects have built tliemBelves up on a false 
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foundation. Christianity, if it be anything more than articulated air, is the 
discovery of a spiritual power to elevate both the individual and society to 
higher 'and higher levels of moral and intellectual life. But the manner in 
which this spiritual power works, the Churches have tried to express in a series 
of verbal propositions, and then, instead of paying homage to the power, they 
have fallen down and worshipped the propositions. As the ages go by, and 
knowledge increases, it becomes altogether impossible to reconcile these pro¬ 
positions with the new lights which are continually rising above man’s spiritual 
horizon. And yet they continue to bo held as representative of the existing con. 
victions of the Church or sect, to which they appertain. It is this circumstance 
which paralyzes the efforts of the Liberal clergy to reconcile the new with the 
old. An incredulous world replies, scoffingly, “ Romo I know, and Anglicanism 
I know; but who are ye ? Is this faith which you are talking about rite same 
that I find written in the Thirty-nine Articles ? Because if it is, there is no uso in 
your trying to juggle me into accepting it. And if it be not, what right have you 
to stand up in the pulpits of the Establishment ?" The Liberal clergy, however 
much they may protest the opposite, cannot but feel the difficulties of their 
position. Theirs is a divided duty—the duty which they owe to truth, as truth 
presents itself to their reason and conscience; and the duty they owe to the 
religious body to which they happen to belong. A great deal of intellectual energy 
is wasted in the endeavour to reconcile these two duties; while in the conclu¬ 
sions they desire to enforce there is, too often, a vagueness of statement which 
betrays a mind divided against itself. 

If Christianity is destined again to assume an ascendancy over the reason 
and conscience of the West, it must go forth divested of that dogmatic panoply 
in which Ecclesiasticism has encased it. But this cannot be unless those 
Christian teachers who have ceased to believe in the utility of the panoply, have 
the courage also to cease from encasing themselves in it, as though it were 
a veritable armour of Achilles. At the present moment, it seems to us that in 
the regions of scepticism nothing is more powerful to check the progress of 
Christianity, than the existence of the various Christian bodies. Modem 
scepticism is a rejection of the religious tenets officially professed by these 
religious bodies; and until Christianity is presented to it in some new and 
independent form, modern scepticism will, like the Levite of old, pass by on the 
other side. It does not believe that men can serve Christ for naught, but only 
for livings, stalls, deaneries, bishoprics, and similar rewards. 


Postscript. 

THE LATEST NEWS FROM AFGHANISTAN. 

Chaos is once more dominant in Northern Afghanistan. The “ institution " which 
the Government of India soft; up there at the cost of the slaughter of Mai wand and 
the ignominy of the events which succeeded, has been toppled over as soon as our 
supporting hand was withdrawn. Abd-al-Rahman Khan —if he still possesses 
his life when these lines are published—has nothing else which he can call his 
own in Kabul and the territory around it. The readers of this journal are aware 
that we have never ceased to protest against the deplorable mistake committed by 
the present Government in recognizing Abd-al-Rahman Khan as Ameer; that we 
have, even to weariness, insisted upon the speedy and utter failure of their policy. 
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We take to ourselves no credit for this •seeming prescience. Prescience, indeed, 
is too grand a name to give to our anticipation's, for they were written, sun-clear, 
upon the existing facts of the situation in Afghanistan. Forty years of assiduous and 
increasing labour have Shere Ali anct'hia father devoted to the building up of 
such low and order as prevailed in Afghanistan. This labour of forty years we 
wantonly destroyed, and then with the faost ridiculous arrogance imagined that 
from the anarchy we had occasioned, ye could evolve a new and better order 
by the simple expedient of issuing proclamations declaring that we actually had 
done so. Assuredly the ways of professional and practical politicians are past 
finding out. They stumble at noon-day. They appear to have a positive pre¬ 
dilection for falling into open ditches. They delight in hoisting themselves with 
their own petards. The one thing they sedulously avoid to do, is to walk out of 
an untenable position by the simplest and straightest way. 

Northern Afghanistan having relapsed into chaos and hostility, the question 
of what we arc to do with Kandahar beefomes more pressing than ever. Having 
accurately foreseen every new development in this disastrous war, there is, of 
course, not the smallest chance of the Government paying any heed to counsels 
of ours. Nevertheless, we shall thrust them upon them. The right thing to do is 
to immediately withdraw our troops from all Afghanistan, and leave the Afghans 
in entire liberty to arrange matters for themselves. If this bo done, there will 
be no civil war in Afghanistan. Abd-al-Rahman Klian, supposing him not to 
be killed, will withdraw to Turkestan, where probably he will be able to main¬ 
tain himself. 

In Afghanistan proper, there is now J)ut a single party—the Yakoub Faction, 
headed and represented by his brother, Eyoub Khan. If only our troops were 
out of the country, Eyoub Khan would be recognized without resistance through¬ 
out tho couutry, as lieutenant for his brother, until the British Government had 
liberated him. And there is no reason why we should hesitate to do this. 
Yakoub, it is now universally admitted, was free from all complicity in the 
attack upon the English Residency, and his restoration to the Ameersliip 
would do move than anything else to mollify the hostility with which the Afghans 
will, of necessity, regard us for many a long year. 

If, however, as is most probable, the Government lack the courage to get 
out of on untenable position in the simplest end straightest way ; if they insist, 
for the sake of prestige or similar nottsense, upon holding Kandahar during 
the winter, it will be well that they clearly understand what is needed for the 
carrying out of such a policy. It cannot be questioned that the fall of Abd-al- 
jRahman Khun renders an attack upon the Kandahar garrison an event all but 
certain. We have no garrison in Khelat-i-Ghilzni. Consequently, there is 
nothing to prevent Mahommed Jan, at the head of twenty or thirty thousand 
men, coming down into the Kandahar districts, qnd cutting off all supplies. 
Simultaneously • with such a movement, it is highly probable that Eyoub 
Khan will march across the desert, and throw himself across our com¬ 
munications by way of Kkelat and the Bolan Pass. To guard against this 
danger, it is imperative that a reserve force of no less than ten thousand men, 
supplied with transport sufficient to enable them to move anywhere at a moment’s 
notice, should be at once concentrated at Quetta. At Quetta, we say, for if the 
winter be a severe one, the Bolan Pass’will be rendered impassable. All this 
will add another five or ten millions to the cost of the war. The mistake of 
Ur. Gladstone’s Cabinet aO through, has been its failure to reverse the policy of 
its predecessors, with the emphasis begotten of the conviction that it was im¬ 
moral throughout. 
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IMPEACHMENT OF THE EX-MINISTRY! 

TO THE EDITOlt 01’ “THE STATESMAN." 

Sib, —I can scarcely express the satisfaction with which I read in the 
August and September numbers of The Statesman’ your urgent and powerful 
appeal for the impeachment of the ex-Premier and Foreign Minister; and I 
earnestly hope that the appeal will be responded to by the independent press 
and the people. 

It is obvious that until the crimes involved in the Afghan and Zulu Wars 
have brought on their perpetrators a reasonable amount of punishment, and the 
criminals are degraded instead of being rewarded with honours, the country will 
not be safe against disasters and disgrace such as those which have marked the 
history of the last three years. \ 

To speak of continuity with regard to a policy which has been so strongly 
condemned by the Liberal opposition and by the country, is a sign of pusillanimity 
which angurs ill for the immediate future, and for the Cabinet which holds such 
language. 

The Dundee Advertiser, about the 20th August, called for Lord Lytton being 
put on his trial. To begin with such a measure would defeat the end in view, 
as the Viceroy was but a topi in the hands of the chief criminals, and these would 
stick at nothing to defend him, knowing that they were really defending them¬ 
selves. . D. C. 


THE LATE SESSIONS. 

TO THE EDI?OB OF “THE STATESMAN.” 

Sib, —The opposition which Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues sustained 
throughout the Session just dosed, was, I think, largely attributable to their 
ignorance of the strength and direction of the popular feeling which placed them 
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in -power. They seemed throughout to he trying to act as if the last General 
Election Wefe merely an ordinary General Election which transferred political 
power from (the party to another. "What they call the “ principle of continuity ” 
in EnglisK'^olitics was; according to them, to remain unaffected by the verdict of 
the constituencies; in other words, the crimes committed by the former Ministry 
in the name of the British nation were not to be acknowledged as crimes ; the 
victims of our wrong-doing were to obtain no redress for the injuries we had 
done theift'; there was to be no reversal of policy whatever: only the old policy 
was to be earned out by a different set of men. The “principle of continuity" 
in politics either means this, or nothing at all. Neither Mr. Gladstone nor 
his colleagues ventured to defend the proposal to place a statue of the Prince 
Imperial in Westminster Abbey. Their argument was that the desecration having 
been sanctioned so many months before, it would be a “ breach of continuity " to 
reverse that sanction now. So it always is with professional politicians. They 
erect around themselves a wall of vmtal fictions, behind which the facts of 
exfatenoe become almost absolutely lost to them. What torrents of blood have 
been shed, what immeasurable suffering has been inflicted upon humanity in 
order to preserve what was known as “the balance, of power!” The political 
sagacity of Lord Beaconsfield’s “ sovereigns and statesmen ” went on for centuries, 
reasoning in this sagacious fashion: “ Without a * balance of power ’ war would be 
perpetual; we must, therefore, war perpetually in order to preserve the 4 balance 
of power.'" In place of the “ balance of power ’’ we have now the “ principle of 
continuity ” as our rock of salvation. As soon as the Ministry were in office 
it was, as Lord Hartington with frank cynicism informed the diners at the 
Devonshire Club, “ no longer necessary or expedient to raise popular enthusiasm, 
or to encourage popular excitement." The purport of such enthusiasm was not, 
it seems, to impress a nobler and more elevated morality upon the politics of the 
Empire, but merely to thruBt Lord Beaconsfield from office, and put Mr. Glad¬ 
stone or Lord Hartington in his place. So much having been done, everything 
had been done, and all that remained to be accomplished was to quench the 
popular enthusiasm. This unwise course has discredited them both with friends 
and enemies, and has not been attended with much success otherwise. Despite its 
manifest reluctance, the Government was dragged out of the old political ruts; and 
where it declined to follow its supporters, jts supporters went on their way without 
it. Witness the triumph of Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s Local Option Resolution, and 
again that of the Resolution of Mr. Briggs. Both victories were popular protests 
against the official theory that a nation's affairs are to be regulated, not by the 
people themselves, but by a certain select caste—Lord Beaconsfield's “sovereigns 
and statesmen." And in the Bradlaugh incident, the introduction of the Hares 
and Babbits Bill, and the Compensation for Disturbance Bill, we may discern the 
beginnings of a movement which will revolutionize the constitution of society in 
Great Britain. "The first forebodes the annulling, it no very distant date, of 
the connection between Church and State; the others the emancipation of the 
rural population from the chains of feudalism. 1 . • 

Nor has the Government distinguished itself by its skilful conduct of business 
in the House of Commons. The opposition through which the Compensation 
Bill had to fight its way was the Government's own doing, and grew mainly 
out of Mr. Forster's inveterate love of trimming. The retention of Sir Bartle 
Frere, as we leaned on the authority of Mr. Grant Duff, was due to no worthier 
cause than a fear of what the Conservatives would have said had be been summarily 
depa4j&. No clearer evidence can be imagined than such an explanation as 
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this, to show how utterly the Cabinet failed to appreciate the significance of 
the General Election. In Afghanistan, the policy dictated alike by morality and 
expediency was as clear and unmistakable as the sun at midday. You have set 
forth that policy more than once in your pages, but I do not hesitate to recnr 
to it. Not a week passes without furnishing facts in abundance to testify to its 
soundness, and the incalculable dangers of any other (so-called) “ settlement” 
There is no boast more common amongst .us, than that which ascribes our posses¬ 
sion of India to the excellence of our moral character. Like most of our Indian 
boasts, no man acquainted with the facts can listen to this without a blush at the 
invincible self-righteousness of the British Pharisee. There is, however, a kernel 
of truth in this false and vainglorious vaunting, and that is that nothing would do 
so much to strengthen our rule in India as an act of disinterested and generous 
righteousness. It is because our rule has been sowtid, selfish, and false, that 
it is at this moment in actual danger of subversion; subversion, I repeat, not from 
external aggression, but from internal weakness and corruption. The thinking 
Natives of India have lost all faith in our integrity and honour, and the bazaars 
are full of stories, the belief in which is a danger to the stability of the Empire. 
The desire of the Ministry almost seemed to be to impress upon the minds of both 
friends and enemies, that there is no resemblance between Ministers when in office 
and the same men when in opposition. In saying so much I do not mean that men 
like Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright are capable of breaking pledge^into which they 
have formally entered; but that they failed to discern the meaning of the last 
General Election. The discerning historian of the future will regard it as among 
the most memorable periods of our island’s history. For three long years the 
nation had tasted the bitterness of degradation; and in the reaction from thiB 
humiliated state, they rose, as it were, at a single bound from the low-lying levels 
of diplomatic finesse and “ British interests ” to “ the shining table-lands when 
God himself is moon and sun." The nation rose to this height. The Ministers 
alone could not. O. 


THE OPIUM QUESTION. 

TO THE ED1TOU OF “ THE STATESMAN." 

Sin,—Reading over the extract from my article whicli you reprint on page 
303 of The Statesman, I regret the use of the words “ blind and wicked fanatics.'’’ 
They were not given as a quotation, but as the impression produced on my mind 
by your somewhat severe censures. I am glad to hear you do not think so badly 
of the other agitators againit the opium trade, whatever be yonr opinion of my¬ 
self, and frankly withdraw the objectionable phrase. I cannot, however, refrain 
from reminding you that jreu use strong language at times, instances of which 
I see in the scathing expressions, “ British Pharisees,” and the “ ignorance of 
this phenomenal Pharisee,” applied, in this very connection, to somebody who 
does not know as much as you do, or does not altogether agree with your views. 
These condemnatory epithets are more recent than my use of the phrase to which 
yon demur; but if you will.turh to your letter in the July Statesman, you wH 
find there the lines, “ The danger is that India wifi, be defrauded to appease the 
conscience of you sinnersand again, “Yon will only commit a gigantic fiwii 
upon the people of India." This was to be the upshot of our agitation. Never- 
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theless, you did not mean that the agitators are “ blind and Tricked fanatics,” 
Therefore> I should not have said so. 1 apologize, and will be more careful in 
future. 

But a truce to these personalities. Let it be understood on both sides that 
“ Brutus is an honourable man," and that we discuss not motives nor temper, 
but facts. I should not, indeed, trouble you with these few words of explanation 
but that I have to point out that you have fallen into an error of fact, of some 
considerable importance. You have attributed to me a purpose which I abhor, 
and that in extracting from, and commenting on, an article written to advocate 
the very opposite of that purpose, you say : — 

We could respect an agitation willing to pay 3d. in the £ for conscience' sake; but we 
have no respect for the cheap fhorality that stipulates that the 3d. shall be laid upon the 
Hindus. It was not so that the nation redeemed itself from the stain of slavery, and if this 
anti-opium agitation is to command respect, it must fight shy of such advocates as the Friend 
of China. 

This is a very strange blunder. Lord Hartington accused tlie assailants of 
the opium revenue oi “ cheap morality." I write, in reply, that wo are not open 
to the charge, because we advocate that Great Britain, not India, shall pay the 
cost of the suppression of the opium trade. You represent me as saying the 
precise contrary! Let me once more set beforo you the fundamental principle of 
the Society for the Suppression of the Opium Trade, embodied in our prospectuses 
five years ago. Here it is, cut out from the very article you were commenting 
upon:— 


It ig for the British nation to determine whither it. wilt consent to reign in Italia by the 
ruin of China. The jwople. who willingly paid £20,000,000 sterling to liberate the slaves can 
free themselves from the opium disgrace if they trill. T/ut poor ryots of India must not suffer 
for the faults of the British (loi'e.riiment and people. IV'e must do justice to China, and, if 
money is required, ]tay the bill of costs ourselves. 


Never for one moment lias the Frieiul of China swerved from this principle, 
and if it were possible that the principles of the Society should change, the pre¬ 
sent Editor would at once resign his office. 

You may, perhaps, think that the words, “ Who ought to pay the cost. Greet 
Britain or India India, undoubtedly, if .she coultl, " are, at least, an excuse for 
your grave misrepresentation. I can hardly admit it; and if you turn to the 
article and read it over, I hope you will make the excuse. Those words were 
used to shut out the, ns I believe, absurd notion that India has a natural and 
inherent right cither to the opium revenue, or to be a burdeu on the British tax¬ 
payer. My ground for making Great Britain pay ig plainly stated. “ The one 
simple reason is this— India cannot bear any additional burden of taxation." I 
point out that “ Indian financial reform will requirp years of peace, and a tre¬ 
mendous struggle with its bureaucracy, before expenditure can be cut down to the 
limits of India's ability." And I go on to say: “ Meantime, we have in the opium 
trade a present wrong done to a foreign country, to extinguish which, since India 
cannot, we must pay. And there is a retributive justice in the cost falling on us. 
Great Britain, not India, waged the opium war, aud that not in the interests of 
India, but in those of British commerce. Great Britain, not India, now forces 
China to receive opium. Oars is the sin, be ours the repentance and the repara¬ 
tion.” With these sentences before your eyes, you ought not to have attributed 
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to me on intention to tax India for the abolition of the opium trade. I rely on 
your sense of fairness for the appearance of this letter in your pages. 

Yon and I ought to be allies, not opponents. Why are we not ? There is not 
a measure of justice to India ■which I am not prepared to support—which I do 
not support as I hare opportunity ; and the alliance has no obstacle except your 
own unhappy alienation from our cause—an alienation which, I am persuaded, 
cannot endure, because I believe you to be too honest a man long to continue 
under the influence of the prejudice which now, excuse me for saying so, seems 
to me to obscure your judgment. 

Yours faithfullly, 

The Ed itou ov the “Fat end of China." 


Note .—We are glad to receive this letter, and accept it without further com¬ 
ment. upon the statement that “ India ought to find the means of filling up the 
gulf which the abandonment of the revenue would open," os the writer practically 
accepts our contention that it is a question of English ways and means, and not 
Indian. We are obliged to say once more, however, that the opium revenue seems 
to us to differ in no essential respect whatever from the revenue which England 
derives from spirits or tobacco; and that while the Chinese Government, whether 
through insincerity or weakness, permits opium to be openly grown and manu¬ 
factured in its own proviuces, and upon such a scale as to threaten the eventual 
extinction of the imported drug, the demand that ice should forcibly suppress the 
impost, as an act of good neighbourhood, cannot be sustained. Until the Chinese 
Government shows that it is in earnest, by prohibiting the home growth and 
manufacture of the drug, its appeal to other nations to forbear producing it is, 
we think, absurd.—En. 
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Thr Indian Civil Service never, produced a purer or more noble character than 
James Cruicksliank Geddes, whose untimely death a few months ago, was 
reported in the Calcutta newspapers. An enthusiastic disciple of the Positivist 
philosophy, Mr. Goddes was an earnest exponent of what have ever been our 
own views upon the true character of our relations with India. Dr. Congreve, 
with whom Mr. Geddes was, we believe, connected by marriage, pays a graceful 
tribute to his moraory, in bis serial of 2-'lrd June last. In common with the late 
Sir George Wingate and ourselves, Mr. Geddes held our exaction of tho Home 
ehargos from India, to a largo extent, to be distinctly immoral. Dr. Congreve 
writes:— 

In a letter to me, dated January 8, 1879, lie says : “ The Famine Commission drifts. 1 
boldly advocated the transfor of the Home charges to English shoulders. At first Cunningham, 
the President, was impatient. Both he and Elliott, the Secretary, alluded to my invectives 
against the Government. 1 said, the use of phrases of that kind, and the attitude of mind 
which led to such phrases, put discussion out of the question. I had prudently written before¬ 
hand, that I had no wish to be questioned or not to be questioned, and so at the interviews I 
had some advantage. Then they said they had no wish—far from it—to brush aside my views 
with a phrase.” 

In a later letter (June 9 and 10, 1879) Mr. Geddes says : “ I am very pleased to hear 
that you are considering whether it would not he wall to advocate England's assumption of 
the * Home’ charges for which at present she draws on India. The subject should not be 
urged on your consideration unless it were sufficiently remote from the temporary questions 
and from mere politics. The question for you is whether this measure, as a concrete '.'-ample 
of what yon enjoin as righteousness, is fair enough and reasonable enough to be advocated by 
the priesthood and quasi-priesthood, supposing the clergy, theologic and other, were equal to 
their mission. 1 think this is one of the large and complex questions which, in virtue of their 
very complexity, call for an indication of the general principles, subordinate details being left 
to the men of action.” 

The Famine Commission, if we may judge from ourselves, deliberately evaded 
where they decently could, the examination of witnesses who would have urged 
unpleasant truths upon them. Their business was to persuade the nation that 
no one was to blame for the mortality that attended the famine in Southern India 
and in the North-west Provinces in 1877 and 1878. 


As to the Opium revenue, Dr. Congreve holds, with purselves, that it is not an 
Indian, but an English question:— ’ 

The feeling of this country becomes constantly more hostile to the opium trade. That 
trade yields for the purposes of the Indian Government from £7,000,000 to £8,000,000 a year. 
India herself is too poor to supply the loss which the suppression of the trade occasions. Tor 
tit pwh jnupottt England holds and insists on holding India. It is but reasonable that Eng¬ 
land should pay- for that privilege or burden, to the complete abandonment of the indirect 
method of extorting the money from China at the expense of that country’s best interests, or 
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of tbs raors-direatf asjthod of wringing it from tbs poverty-stricken populations of her great 
dependency < 

The italics are ours, and we use them to give point to the truth which they con¬ 
vey. Writers about India are constantly parading the fiction that we hold and 
administer India for the sake of its people. We hold it, and ever have held it, for 
our own purposes; while we hide the fact from ourselves with an ingenuity which 
all the resources of a self-love that is infinite can devise to keep the pretence in 
countenance. 


How is it that the Positivists show so much deeper a senso of what international 
morality requires of us, as a people, than multitudes of so-called Christian men, 
and even our Anglican clergymen ? It will be a lasting reproach to many of the 
English clergy in particular, that they evinced the strongest sympathy through¬ 
out, with the conduct of the late Government towards other nations. To this hour 
we find large numbers of the Anglican clergy completely insensible to the 
guilt of the Afghan and Zulu Wars. Their influence at the elections was strenu¬ 
ously exerted to maintain in power, the men by whom the nation was betrayed 
into the committal of these crimes. The Dissenting and Presbyterian clergymen, 
Evangelicals to a man, saw and felt the national shame keenly; while the 
Evangelical clergy of the English Church, as a class, were ready to condone 
any conduct whatever in a Minister who had bribed them with a Public 
Worsliip Regulation Act, as an instrument of persecution, hnd flattered their 
sense of importance by his use of the patronage in the hands of the Crown. Of 
the whole bench of Bishops there were but three, if we remember rightly, and let 
us name them to their honour,—the Bishops of Manchester, Oxford, and Exeter, 
—who found one word to say in condemnation of the Ministerial course; the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury and his colleagues never opening their lips to remind the 
nation of those sanctions by which the Divine law bids us “ do unto others as we 
would they should do unto us.” They left it to the Positivists, and to a minority of 
the High Church clergy, to the Dissenting and Presbyterian ministers, to awaken 
the nation to a sense of the wrong-doing to which it was committed; and but 
yesterday tacitly gave their whole moral support in the Lords to the defeat of the 
Ministerial effort to check the oppressions of the landlords in Ireland. It is con¬ 
duct of this order, steadily noted by observant and reflecting men, that fills them 
with abhorrence of a State clergy, and gives its real strength to the agitation for 
the Disestablishment of the Church. There must be something fatally wrong in. 
an arrangement which results in this debauching of the clergy, and in making 
them active instruments in guiding the nation in wrong paths. 


Onx of the morning papers (Daily News) calls attention to the fact that unlike 
the Commons, the Peers have never been reformed. The composition of the 
House has undergone great changes since Henry VII.’s first Parliament, when 
the Wars of the Roses had so reduced the number of the Barons that the Lords 
Spiritual were about equal in number to the Lords Temporal. 

By an Act of tbe Long Parliament, passed in 1641, the Bishops were deprived of their 
seats in the Upper House, which they regained, however [under the Hell Gwynne Defender 
of the Faith.—E d. H. J in 1660. Frequent motions for relieving the Bishops of their Parlia¬ 
mentary duties have been made dnring the last half-century in the House of Commons, but 
invariably defeated. In no other country is the ecclesiastical element so strongly represented 
in the Legislature ns in England. 
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There can be do doubt whatever, it seems to ourselves, that the practical 
programme for advanced Liberals, at this moment, is a united demand for the 
exclusion of the Bishops from the Bouse of lords. Attribute it to what we 
nay, their influence upon the legislation of the'country is a distinctly evil one, 
and has ever been so. They are always generations behind their time, building 
the sepulchres of the prophets whom their predecessors slew. You find the 
entire Bench right to-day, upon the burning questions of last century. And if 
they are allowed to remain where they are, it will not be till next century, that 
they discern what “ rh ht and wrong ” mean in the great issues of to-day. They 
occupy a false and unwholesome position altogether, and the Liberal party 
should fashion their programme, both of State and Church reform, to this one 
practical issue. 


A correspondent of the Times of India writes to that journal from Cabul:— 

No one who is Intimately acquainted with Afghan politics can doubt that had Sh&re Ali 
been treated with more judgment, frankness, and consideration, he would have acceded to 
the requeets of the Government, and that the Afghan War would have been unnecessary. 
But when to the moat wavering uncertainty and disingenuous diplomacy, was added a Poli¬ 
tical Agent whose want of tact and hasty temper were so notorious as that of Sir Lewis Pelly, 
how could arrangements do otherwise than break down 1 The whole question of Afghan 
politics depends in an unusnal degree upon individual management, and there is no reason 
why the Ameer of the time should not by proper influence be brought to be a valuable ally 
of the British Government. Only a short time before Sir Louis Cavagnari left for Cabul on 
his last and fatal expedition, it is understood that he declared the war was absolutely unne¬ 
cessary and unjustified, that it was possible for any man of intelligence and real tact, and who 
understood the Afghan character, to hare won from Sirdar Nur Mahomed Khan at Peshawur 
the conoetsione whioh the Government wanted. 

But the writer forgets that Sir Lewis Pelly was precisely the officer that was 
wanted to address the Envoy in the terms in which Lord Lytton's instruc¬ 
tions were couched. Those instructions were drafted for the purpose of being 
read to the Envoy, and in them Sir Lewis Pelly was ordered to tell him that 
Bussia was anxious to come to terms with us for appropriating Shere Ali's 
territory, and that his master could not understand too soon, that he was only 
“ an earthen pipkin between two iron pots ” and would be shivered to pieces if he 
dared to resist the Viceregal will. Sir Lewis Pelly was the very instrument to 
select for this false and disgraceful communication, as it would certainly lose 
nothing in passing through his hands. 


Is there to be no Parliamentary inquiry into these proceedings ? The authors 
and their instruments are all well enough known. Sir Louis Cavagnari, we 
have been assured, was innocent of all complicity therein, and so certainly was 
Mr. Lepel Griffin. Sir Lewis Pelly, Sir Pomeroy Colley—who has been rewarded 
with the Governorship of Natal for the leading part hp. played therein—Sir John 
Straehey, and Mr. A. C. I.yall, the Foreign Secretary, were, we believe. Lord 
Lytton's main instruments in a crime that will cost the nation £40,000,000 
sterling before its history is closed, and that has shaken our rule of India to its 
very foundations. Mr. Aitchison was removed from the Foreign Secretaryship 
because he would not participate in the crime, Mr. A. C. Lyall being ready to 
do what Mr. Aitchison would not. Our Agent at Khel&t, Sir Hugh Sandeman, 
stigmatized the proceedings throughout as they deserved to be. If thiB new 
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Parliament should finally condone what has been done, and make no inquiry 
into the facts, it will grossly betray the interests in its keeping. We believe 
that it will not condone what has been done, but expose and punish its authors 
for a crime the wantonnesB of which was perfectly well known to them, and the 
issues of which have been so fatal. 


At the meeting of the executive of the National Reform Union, of 14th 
ultimo, the following resolution was unanimously passed:— 

That this executive, remembering the emphatic verdict of the constituencies isst April, 
whereby a Tory Ministry, distinguished as muoh for its neglect of domestic legislation as for 
its mischievous interference in foreign politics, was compelled to make way for a Liberal Go¬ 
vernment pledged to carry out reforms long demanded and imperatively needed for the wel¬ 
fare of the country, offers its heartiest congratulations to Mr. Gladstone and his coliesgues on 
the important legislative successes which have already distinguished their career in office, 
and at the same time tenders to them, and to those earnest members of the Liberal party 
who have supported them, their sincerest thanks for the courage, energy, and perieveranoe 
which they displayed in the face of factious and unprincipled opposition in the House of 
Commons; and this executive farther thanks the Government for having stood so firmly by 
tbeir measures, and for having refused to allow them to be mutilated and rendered abortive 
by the “ amendments ” of the Upper House; and this meeting hereby declares that -the 
Government has rightly understood the wishes of the people in regard to the legislation they 
desired, and that the sympathies of the people are entirely in accord with, the Government. 

The error which the Ministry made from the beginning was one that is 
begotten of the inextricable blending together of our political and social 
life. The interests of the nation demanded that the new Ministry should take 
up an attitude of stem reprobation towards the whole course of their prede¬ 
cessors. If ever men deserved impeachment, the leaders of the ex-Ministry did. 
The temper of the nation called for an attitude towards them, under which the 
Opposition in both Houses would have cowered. But such an attitude was impos¬ 
sible under the present conditions of social and political life, and it is useless to 
shut our eyes to the fact. How could Earl Granville, for instance, in the House of 
Lords, avow sternly that the conduct of the Marquis of Salisbury and the Earl of 
Beaconsfield had been of an order that would necessitate his colleagues advising 
Her Majesty to remove their names from the Privy Council? That they ought 
to be so removed is certain, but the intimacies of social life have long since 
reduced politics amongst ue, to the level of an amusement. The thought that by 
condescending to engage therein, any responsibility of such an order as “ im¬ 
peachment,” might attend the game, however recklessly played, would be re¬ 
garded in these days as a social outrage. Impeachment belongs to an era 
of political earnestness, leading to divisions in society of the sharpest order, and is 
wholly alien to the euphuhstic dilettanti officialism of the nineteenth century, in 
which earnestness is bad form, and responsibility to the nation means less than 
the responsibility of one's partner at the "Whist-table. Whether it is destined to 
last or to pass away, we cahnot say. 


It is a very nice disclosure certainly, witli which the Report of the Select Com 
mittee surprises the country as to the true character of the Metropolitan Water 
Bill that the late Government tided to mah through the Commons. No one will 
suppose Sir Richard Cross to be corrupt, but short of that charge it is impossible 
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to speak in terms too severe of hie Bill. We reproduce a passage or two from the 
Beport. First, as to the millions that were to be paid to the Water companies 
as compensation for their loss of increased profits in the future, the committee 
say:— 

The calculation of increments on which the agreements proceeded was founded on the 
assumption that oil the items of receipt would grow at a greater rate in the future than in 
the past; that the number and the value of the houses and the rate of the rentals would per¬ 
petually augment; but that, on the other hand, the growth of capital expenditure which has 
hitherto been required in order to earn an increased income would sink almost to nothing and 
might bo discarded from the calculation. This does not appear to be a sound basis of a 
financial estimate for the future. 

Tliat is the euphuistic official way of telling us that the arrangement was 
monstrous. The Keport proceeds:— 

As a general rule, the market value of stocks of this description affords the best estimate, 
not only of their present, but of their prospective value. The expectation of future improve¬ 
ment is an element which always enters into the consideration of the market value. It was. 
Indeed, suggested that, in the case of the water companies, their affairs were not sufficiently 
well known to the public to enable a oomplete judgment of their value to bo formed, and 
that their future expectations were not sufficiently estimated. But during the past six months 
every possible light has been cast upon their affairs, and yet their market value is at the 
present time, with a complete knowledge of their condition, still some millions below the 
price which was payable under these agreements. The value of the shares rose immensely 
on the disclosure of the terms of the agreements ; they fell as soon as it was considered 
doubtful whether the agreements would be sanctioned ; but at no time did they ever rise to 
the full value which would have been duo to thorn if the agreements had been carried into 
effect. It is obvious, therefore, that the judgment of the public, as evidenced by the market 
price, coincides with the opinion of the Corporation of London and the Metropolitan Board, 
viz., that the price offered in the agreements is greatly beyond the estimated value of the 
property. 

We do Sir Richard Cross, and some other of the ex-Ministers, the justice to 
believe that this exposure will honestly distress and surprise them. They belong 
to what emphatically is the stupid party; and we charitably believe that it was 
stupidity and not jobbery that led them to submit such proposals to the House. 
The Report is a very scathing document. The committee observo that the total 
cost of the existing water supply to the metropolis has not much exceeded 
£1:1,000,000, a considerable portion of which may be attributed to works which 
have become useless or have boon reduplicated. And they point out that it 
would become the duty of the Metropolitan water authority when constituted 
carefully to consider, with the professional assistance which will be at their 
disposal, whether a new and better supply could not be obtained at a cost greatly 
less than the sum which would have had to be paid, under the agreements, for 
the existing supply. Now the Bill which the ex-Ministry would fain have rushed 
through the House, proposed to pay the companies the very moderate sum of 
■£33,000,000 only. But then these admirable custodians of the national purse 
held that the Companies had a right to “ back dividends,” whatever that may 
mean, from their origin 

The companies claim the right still further to increase their rates in proportion to the 
growth in the value of houses, uud this right would have no legal relation to the augmenta¬ 
tion in the quantity or improvement in quality of the water supplied. If the companies were 
limited in the amount of dividend they could earn, as was contemplated by the Water Works 
Act, 18*7, there nfight be some reasonable restraint on their power to enhance their Charges 
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•gainst the consumer. But the companies assert their right under the title of hack divi¬ 
dends to escape from any suoh limit. Indeed, their right to do so is made one of the grounds 
for demanding so large a price from the public for the purchase of their undertakings. The 
calculations on which the agreements were founded, prooeeded, to a considerable extent, on 
the assumption that the claim of the companies to back dividends was established. In the 
evidence of Mr. Smith, the possible amount of such dividends is estimated at nearly 
£20,000,000. The counsel for the companies contended before the committee that the right 
to suoh dividends might be carried back to the origin of the company, which acoounts for the 
astounding figures given in the case of the New River Company of £15,000,000 as the amount 
of back dividend. The counsel for the Corporation and the Metropalitan Board of Works 
maintained, on the other hand, that no question of back dividend could arise till the Act 
which introduced a limit came into force. Without pronouncing an opinion on the legal 
point, your committee must observe that if the contention of the companies is well founded 
the population of the metropolis and its suburbs, amounting to 4,000,000 people, would be 
left at the mercy of certain trading companies, armed with the power«of raising the price of 
one of the first necessities of life to an extent, practically, without any limit; a situation 
from which the companies seem to consider there is no escape, except in the purchase of thoir 
undertakings, at such a price as they may be willing to accept. If that were the only remedy, 
the consequences to the consumer of the improvident legislation of the past would be indeed 
intolerable. But Parliament is not unequal to redress such mischiefs to the public interests. 


We liave a very fair illustration in this Water Bill, of the sort of Government 
from which the nation has at last been delivered. If not “jobbers” they were 
“ idiotsand we prefer, for the national character, to believe them to have been 
too stupid to understand the true nature of the Bill brought in )>y them. 


We sometimes wonder how long it will bo before we awake as a people to the 
fact that in our dealings with other nations the principle that we should “ do 
unto others as we would that they should do unto us,” is not merely an embodi¬ 
ment of the counsels of expediency, hut the only statesmanship that is worth 
the name. Suppose some other nation, at the instigation of a Disraeli, had 
invaded this country in overwhelming force, and, without provocation of any 
jdnd, carried tire and sword throughout the land, perpetrating, in fact, the same 
cruel and bloody outrages upon us, that we have now twice over perpetrated upon 
the Afghans; and suppose that the conduct of the man who had wantonly and 
deliberately made tins war upon us, had so offended the consciences of his 
own countrymen that they had driven him from power, and placed at their 
head, for the guidance of the nation, men who abhorred the conduct into which 
it had been betrayed under his temporary and almost accidental ascendency,— 
what should we reasonably have expected that the new leaders of the nation, 
men with a deep sense of honour and religion, would do in such circum¬ 
stances? Should we have thought it possible that while professing with their 
lips their abhorrence of the crime committed by their predecessors, they 
would gravely set up a fiction which they called “the principle of con¬ 
tinuity," and assure us that we must really submit to the violence and cruelty- 
heaped upon us, because .their own pre»tige as a people would suffer, if they 
attempted to make reparation or atonement for the crime? We must, they 
told us, submit, whether wa liked it or not, to the exclusion of our royal family 
from the throne, acquiesce in the loss of the territory that had been wrested 
from ns by our aggressors as “ a scientific frontier,” and agree that the Scotch 
nation, and perhaps the Irish and Welsh, should be made independent of us, and 
placed under new dynasties, to prevent our ever gathering strength again as a 
people. And there are those who really think that the right way out of 
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Afghanistan is to consolidate the wrong we have done its miserable people, and 
hold them down with the point of the bayonet until they acquiesce in it1 
Can we persuade ourselves that there is innooency in persevering in a crime 
where every principle of right-dealing demands that we should undo the crime 
with all the emphasis we can? England longs for a rule that would show the 
world what the just guidance of a people means—a rule impregnated with the 
belief that it is righteousness that exaiteth a nation. 


Wk have administered Mysore in trust for its Princes for the last fifty years, filled 
it with highly-paid Englishmen, and excluded the people, as we do everywhere, 
from all positions of influence therein, though it is a purely Native State. And 
now that our Civilian officials are about to have its administration forced out 
of their hands, they will hand it over to the young Prince with a million of debt 
upon his shoulders, after starving one and a quarter millions of his people .out of 
five millions, to death. The blight is clear enough here, we should imagine. 
Had the province been under Native rule, and shown these results, the Simlah 
Foreign Office would have declared the only remedy to be “ annexation ” and 
Civilian rule. If India is to be redeemed from its present dreadful condition, 
it will be by circumscribing our direct rule wherever it is possible, and substituting 
Native rule in its place. The account we have to give as “ trustees " of this little 
province, is—that there is a million of debt upon it, and a fourth of the people 
dead from hunger. 


A native gentleman writes to us from Madras: “ The subject that engages the 
attention of the people is the Afghan War. You have earned the gratitude 
of India for your endeavours to show the English public that this unjust war 
was undertaken only to satisfy warlike propensities. Even had a scientific 
frontier been secured thereby, and Hussion influence in Central Asia greatly 
checked, the advantages would be nothing compared with the waste of human 
life, the enormous expenditure which will bo thrown on this poor country, tne 
disorder and confusion among the tribes of Afghanistan, who were ruled as one 
nation by Sliere Ali, the hastening on of a collision between Russia and 
England, and the estrangement of the people of India from English rule by 
their being burdened with a war undertaken for such purposes. The late 
Ministry committed a series of blunders, and, in the space of six years, managed 
to undo what Bentinck, Canning, and Northbrook did for this great empire. 
While famine unprecedented in our annals was raging in Southern India, the 
Empress of India was proclaimed with foolish pomp at Delhi; the Vernacular 
Press Act was imposed upon us; Manchester merchants were benefited at our 
expense; and the Arms Act passed to show that the Government had no faith 
in our good will. The License Tax imposed for preventing famines, was used 
for an unjust war declared against a neighbouring country.” 


The exigencies of space do not permit us this month to do full justice to the 
persecution of the most eminent of Indian statesmen, the Nawab Salar Jung. 
We have not, for example, ns yet touched upon that singular episode, the expul¬ 
sion from Hyderabad, in 1877, of the Minister's Private Secretary, Mr. Olipliant. 
We ore anxious to explain that we have not taken up this deplorable case merely 
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with a view to revive the Nizam’s claim to the restoration of his Bernr pro- 
. vinces, but with the more Urgent object of oalling public attention to the retro¬ 
gressive and deteriorating influence over the administration of the Nizam's 
dominions that is now exercised by means of British domination, applied with 
the sole object of suppressing that claim, which cannot be justly refused, and 
cannot be truthfully disputed. 


Mu. Bkouoii Smyth, who has returned from India within the Inst ltfont.h. is 
understood to have brought with him reports concerning the gold fields of 
Southern India of a somewhat sensational character. Remembering how im¬ 
portant it is to the people of India that we should lighten the burden of our 
Home charges upon their industry, and that the State is the great owner of the 
soil, wc might have hoped that the Government would long ere this have asecr- 
tained-for itself beyond cavil what the true value of these ancient gold fields ims 
become, under modern processes for extracting the metal from the soils in which 
it is imbedded. Mr. Smyth’s “ prospectinghas been confined, we believe, to 
the Wynaad district, an elevated plateau of land lying midway between the 
Neilgherry hills and the Malabar coast. The gold fields of Mysore are declared 
greatly to exceed those of the Wynaad in richness of yield, and it is in the Colar. 
district of Mysore, we believe, that the Madras Gold Mining Company (Arbnth- 
not and Co.) and the Mysore Gold Company have opened their “ workings." 
The mining rights in the whole of this Colar district have been leased, with 
doubtful propriety, we should think, to a body of private concessionaires, under 
whose “grants" these Companies are “working.” A recent prospectus of 
the Colar Gold Mining Company tells us that “ from accounts and reports sub¬ 
mitted to the concessionaires 17 tons of stone raised (on the Ooregum block) 
from a depth of about 80 feet, and treated (with machinery not of the best), yielded 
tOi ounces of gold, and again from a different though adjacent lode!) tons gave 27 J 
ounces.” If these reports are reliable, and gold is really to be obtained from the 
quartz in these quantities by the modern processes of crushing, the value of these 
fields must be enormous. It is a proof, we think, of thq^ipathy with which we ad¬ 
minister India, that the Government shows no adequate sign of being conscious of 
what these reports mean. If these reports are reliable, instead of conceding 
“mining rights ” at nominal rates to private parties, the State itself should work 
the mines in the interest of the people, and realize its Home charges, or a part of 
them, if possible, in this way. The attention of the Government cannot be too 
soon directed to this subject. Under the ascendancy of Sir Bartle Frere, the 
Government of Lord Canning, twenty years ago, alienated in perpetuity to a body 
of mere land-jobbers, the finest tea lands in Assam at nominal prices, with a 
pledge never to impose a lan^-tax upon them! The same folly will be repeated 
with these gold fields, apparently, from sheer want of insight into what their dis 
covery means. The facts should be ascertained beyond dispute, and private 
concessions stopped instantly', if the workings are found to be as valuable as they 
arc now declared to be, as the State should work them. 
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, PARLIAMENTARY REFORM.—IV. 

REDISTRIBUTION OF SEATS IN SCOTLAND AND 
IRELAND. 

Lbt it once be conceded that the very essence of Representative 
Government, whether elected by a universal suffrage or by a "class 
suffrage or selected, as the real governing body is in England, 
by one great leader, is its representation of the life and needs 
of the whole people, then it follows without question that no 
reform is more urgently needed for the attainment of mere 
consistency in our much-boasted British Constitution than a 
measure for the Redistribution of Seats. It is perhaps indeed 
a melancholy fact that the aforesaid premiss, tvhich is the very 
basis of a good government of any kind whatsoever, is by 
no means commonly conceded. If it were, we should not 
hear so many people laying claims to larger representation for 
various grades of the governed according to scales of property, 
taxation, education, and what not. It is true that the controversy 
usually rages, and has for well nigh a century raged, on a false 
issue, not on the quq|tion what representation means and who are 
to be represented, but on the question who is to choose the repre¬ 
sentatives. And so widespread is this fallacy, that few seem ever to 
stop and think that a proper division of the representation among 
the population might effect more for the due influence of the whole 
people in the Legislature than any mere extension of the suffrage. 
Meantime the tyranny of cunning oligarchs, of whom not a few still 
exist even in these latter days, works its will silently, and, throwing 
a sop here and there to the blind hungry masses, as it did in 1867, 
nay even in 1832, laughs in its sleeve at the poor mistaken attempts 
to depose it and set a more nationally beneficial body of rulers in 
its place. But the fallacy will be exposed, and huge crying masses 
of the population, with pressing needs never reflected in the House 
by their one or two overworked representatives, will raise their 
voiceB and demand a remedy. And from that remedy we venture 
to predict, that eventually all class-prejudices, all selfish considera¬ 
tions of property or taxation will have to be rejected, and a revised 
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constitution framed, which will he the true, equal, and complete 
mirror of the progressive needs of the whole nation or nations. 

It was necessary to recapitulate this premiss, in which all can 
equally agree, whether of a monarchic, aristocratic, or republican 
faith, provided they but admit the elementary principle, as old as 
Aristotle, that the welfare of the whole people and not only of a 
class is the object of good government. How intimately this prin¬ 
ciple affects the question under present consideration, will be clear 
to all who have observed the common arguments used by contro¬ 
versialists in favour of the existing unequal division of representa¬ 
tion. Our space is too limited to review these at any length; but, 
to take an instance, very much stress has in recent years been laid 
on a small table of figures, best, if not first, summarized in a Return 
made at request of Mr. Maclaren on March 26, 1872. And as one 
of the countries now under discussion is largely affected by the 
view taken of the matter, it may be as well to reproduce the tabula¬ 
tion of facts in an abbreviated form sufficient to carry their meaning. 
The return was made before the actual results of the census of 1871 
were known, but the estimates made of populations werfe very nearly 
exact. Assuming 658 as the number of members for all three divi¬ 
sions of the United Kingdom, the proportions were found to be aB 
follows:— 


Due: On Population. On Kevenue. On Mean of both. Actual. 

England. 47(1 514 41)4 403 

Scotland. 70 79 75 09 

Ireland .112 05 89 105 


058 058 058 058 

* It will be observed that England has not much defence for the 
present proportions of representation, unless Revenue be made a 
distinct plea; that if that plea be allowed, Scotland is much wronged 
and Ireland vastly favoured. This will explain to many minds why 
there is a special desire on the part of England to prevent the 
question assuming the simple and just basis which it must even¬ 
tually assume. Nothing can be more monstrous than to make 
poverty a bar to the claims of a people to a fair political hearing; 
and for England to do. so in the case of Ireland is to heap bitter 
insult upon past injury, since Ireland was, without question, driven 
into poverty by tyrannical and selfish commercial restrictions, 
which actually helped to make England more rich in her monopoly. 
We do not wish to stir up this bitter question here, .as it can only 
tend to obscure the general principle on which, apart from par¬ 
ticular case, we stand. It is well, however, now while the misery 
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Mid discontent of the sister-country are her chief trouble in 
administration, that England should remember the past, and no 
more be tempted to commit any similar injustice, to which, as a 
summary means of avoiding Irish disturbance in Parliament, a few 
unscrupulous politicians have already pointed. 

Apart, however, from this grievous particular case, we contend 
that the pure essence of representative Government forbids all 
reference to the Revenue contributed by various portions of the 
governed. The poor portion requires to be seen and heard as fully 
as the rich. Once admit the opposite, and you at once render all 
measures mere class measures, and legislation is only applied to the 
unrepresented classes when they cause inconvenience or danger to 
those represented. Without members to reflect the lives and needs 
of the classes in question, not only would such measures as the 
new Employer’s Liability Bill, and Hares and Rabbits Bill be im¬ 
possible, but' even such important and radical measures as the 
Factory Acts would be framed with so little knowledge of facts 
as to render them worse than useless. Now, we have as yet only 
begun of late years to legislate about social and industrial matters 
affecting tho poorer classes (the Poor Laws always excepted), in a 
serious and unprejudiced manner, and anyone who knows but a 
little of the Legislature and its members, knows that the most 
earnest and honest of them much desire some means of seeing and 
hearing those classes more truly in both Houses. As this spirit 
grows, and we trust we are right in assuming its growth, it will 
crush the false notion that Taxation or Property should form limits 
to due representation, and no more will bo heard of iniquitous 
desires to stifle the cries of a people by refusing her a fair number 
of mouth-pieces. 

What we have said is sufficient protest against any attempt 
in the coming Redistribution Bill to reduce the number of the 
Irish members, and we can now proceed to the detailed discussion 
of the proper division of seats in Ireland.and Scotland. 

On the return above quoted, it will be observed that on 
population Scotland has a claim to ten* additional seats. The 
population due to each member of the present House of 652, if 
the whole United Kingdom be comprised* in the consideration, is 
48,288. With the existing division of seals, each Scotch member 
represents on the average 56,000, each Irish 52,538, and each 
English or Welsh 46,466. The difference is so considerable as to 
require at least some improvement, and though it Seems impossible 
to rob England and Wales of any members, and nndesirable to 
increase the House by any considerable increase of seats, the latter 
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alternative should be adopted in preference to the continuation of 
a state which looks very unfair, and often results very unfairly to 
the sister countries we have drawn into Union. This relative 
rectification between the three countries is not, however, the most 
important point; it is surpassed in gravity by the internal re-arrange¬ 
ment of seats, and if this latter point can be attained in the 
measure soon to be brought before the country, the former point 
should be postponed rather than allowed to impede the progress 
of the necessary measure. 

With regard to the internal division of the Scotch seats, it is 
probable that on a first glance at a Parliamentary map most men 
would be astounded at the vague masses of straggling and utterly 
disconnected District boroughs. What reasons can have influenced 
the minds which planned these districts it is difficult, in most of the 
cases, for any rational man to conceive. The only excuse for their 
existence is the undoubted difficulty of giving representation to the 
few towns of importance so wide apart, in barren, thinly-populated 
counties; but it ought to be a first axiom of division of seats, that 
the places allotted to one member should have, if possible, some 
topographical and industrial connection, for he will otherwise be 
much disabled in reflecting them duly; and to this axiom even the 
separate political individuality of small towns should be, without 
hesitation, sacrificed, if no other course be possible. 

This dispersion of the District boroughs in many counties has 
made the fair tabulation of each county separately, which could be 
so lucidly effected in the case of England and Wales, impossible for 
Scotland. Hence the annexed table—though it gives the figures 
for each county separately, by including the whole of a district of 
boroughs in that county in which its nominal chief is situate—is 
divided into groups as small as the complex connection of the 
counties by their boroughs would allow. This table of itself should 
form ocular demonstration of the necessity for a proper simplifica¬ 
tion of the system, since, it shows, by the size of the groups, how 
intricately the District boroughs are mixed with various counties. 
The order we shall follow in revising the Scotch seats in detail, is 
(with the exception of Bute, displaced by the necessary grouping) 
that taken in the Census return for 1871, made to Parliament in 
1872, from which all the figures have been carefully collated into 
the best harmony possible in a mere abstract of so vast a system. 
In suggesting the changes necessary in a redistribution, the law 
that “interests” and “needs ” and “ intelligence” vary directly as the 
density of population, with the modification imported by the special 
monotony of agricultural interests, has been carefully kept in view, 

d » 
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though it has not seemed practicable to pursue the principle to its 
full limits in all cases. The order followed in the Census, as here, 
is such that a zigzag line, starting from the north will pass through 
every county southward. Populations are put in brackets in 
thousands. It seems clearly equitable to assume the same standard 
for both Scotland and Ireland, of population requisite to form a 
seat; this is in exact figures, 48,288. As in the case of England 
and Wales, it has been assumed that, some arbitrary sub-division of 
the country being necessary, the old historical division into counties 
is best preserved. There is no doubt that equalization of electoral 
districts might be much more perfectly carried out by an entirely 
new sub-division ; but there are many weighty reasons against such 
an innovation, and any attempt to introduce it would be sure to 
wreck a Bill among members not enough impressed with its ad¬ 
vantages to overcome their attachment to boundaries which have 
existed for centuries. It has also been assumed, as before, that the 
distinction between county and borough representation cannot be 
subverted, and that their merger is, for the present at least, however 
much it would facilitate a good redistribution, not feasible. With 
these few simple premises in view, let us proceed. 

Orkney (31) and Shetland (32), though their combined popula¬ 
tion is beyond the standard, are adequately represented in their 
quiet life by one member. Of the rest of the group in which the 
Wick boroughs are situated, Caithness (40) and Sutherland (24) are 
excessively represented; while Boss and Cromarty (81) almost 
requires two (instead of one) members. Either the boroughs should 
be merged in their various counties (and this course, considering 
their very small size and slight importance, is not so objectionable 
as might be supposed), and an additional member given to Ross and 
Cromarty; or Caithness and Sutherland (which, in view of the 
recent development of the latter, seems undesirable) should be merged 
under one member, or (Caithness being preserved sole) Sutherland 
and Boss and Cromarty under two, and the District of boroughs 
maintained, Wick (8) remaining the leader, and Thurso (3.6) and 
Stornoway-(2.5) being added to enlarge* it, and put the last two 
places on the same level of importance as the lesser Dornoch (0.6) 
and Tain (1.7). Fortrose (0.9) should alsQ.be removed from Inver¬ 
ness to. Wick district. In the next group) Aberdeen (245) requires 
an addition of three seats on its total population. Aberdeen (88) 
should have two members ; the two divisions of the dihnty remain 
as now, and a new district under one member be formed, comprising 
Peterhead (8.5), Kintore (0.6), Inverury (2.8), Fraserburgh (4.2), 
Huntly(S.5), Turriff (2.2), and Pitsligo, (2.2) t , of which the first-three 
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are now in Elgin district, and the remainder wholly unrepresented. 
Then Inverness and Elgin districts, comprising Inverness (14.4), 
Forres (3.9), Nairn (3.7), Elgin (7.3), Cullen (2), and Banff (7.4), 
with Lossiemouth (2.6), Buckie (3.8), and Keith (3.5) added, should 
he amalgamated under one member. The representation of the 
three counties of Inverness, Nairn and Elgin, and Banff might then 
rest unaltered. 

The next group, consisting of only Kincardine (35) and Forfar, 
is fairly represented. Dundee (119) is rather in excess of standard 
for two seats, and is a growing place of vast activity, but it is 
perhaps within the grasp of two members as yet, unless the 1881 
census show a great increase. The Montrose district may remain as 
it is, though perhaps Brought/ Ferry (6), Kirriemuir (4), Carnoustie 

(3) , and Coupar Angus (2) have a fair claim to admission, the second- 
named especially being an active little linen district. 

Perth (128) comes next, and is also rather large for two seats, but 
being of no special activity, need not be changed. The county 
should be relieved by the combination of Auchterarder (3), Crieff 

(4) , and Alyth (2) with Perth (26), which now stands sole. 

Our next group is the most important, as well as the most intri¬ 
cate in the country. We will take each county and try to simplify 
the districts within their limits. Fife shire (161) is adequately 
represented by three members, but the county seat numbers 98,000 
under one member, while the two districts of St. Andrews (18) and 
Kirkcaldy (26) eaefy have a member, two of the towns in the county, 
Dumfermline (15) and Inverkeiting (2), being excluded from it and 
put in Stirling district. These two districts ought to be combined 
under one member, Leslie (4) a spinning and bleaching centre 
being added, and the member so gained given to the county. 
There are several other little places over 2,000, but they have 
scarcely any important claim to be added to the district. Kinross 
arid Clackmannan (31) are scarcely deserving of a whole member 
to themselves, but they‘could not well be merged in any of the sur¬ 
rounding counties. They and Kincardine show that perfect equali¬ 
zation could only be attained by an altogether new arrangement of 
boundaries for the purpose. Stirling (98) now has one county seat 
and the chiefs of twd* district seats, Stirling and Falkirk. These 
should be cut off from their external connections and combined with 
’the other active little manufacturing centres to form a district consist¬ 
ing of Stirling (14), Falkirk (12), Kilsyth (5), Grangemouth (3), 
Bannockburn (3), Denny (4), and Lennoxtown (4). This could be 
well served % one member; the county would^ retain its one, and 
the third go to help outside. Dumbartonshire (59) must be left 
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without change, and the town of Dumbarton (11), which is now 
most absurdly placed in the? Kilmarnock district, treated as a twin 
sister of Greenock or Portglasgow as shown below. Argyllshire is 
more difficult to dispose; and we must either acquiesce in the 
annexation of Obnn (2), Inverary (1), and Campbelltown (6), to 
some distant district, or destroy their political individuality. There 
certainly seems not the least reason why tko two former should 
resist merger in the county; the last of the tliree is rather im¬ 
portant with its collieries, and distilleries, and fisheries, and, if 
necessary, may bo left in union with Ayr as at present. Renfrew¬ 
shire (217) lias tlireo members, as it contains Paisley and Greenock, 
the heads of districts. The arrangement might be improved, and 
Renfrew preserved to its own county instead of being exiled to 
Kilmarnock. Greenock (58), Dumbarton (11), Portglasgow (11), 
Pollokshaws (9), and Johnston (7), should be combined and have 
two members, taking the fourth due to Renfrewshire; and Paisley 
(48), with Renfrew (4) and Barrhead (6), should be under one. Or, 
if preferred, three districts might bo formed, the large towns being 
held sole, and the little. ones combined. Ayrshire (201), with two 
District boroughs and two county divisions, is fairly represented, 
but the divisions (71 and 81) need relief, and the districts re¬ 
arrangement. The external elements of them have been dealt with 
above. A Kilmarnock district should be formed in the Northern 
division of Kilmarnock (24), Ardrossan (4), Erith (4), Irvine (7), 
Saltcoats (4), and Stewarton (3) ; and an Ayr district in the 
Southern of Ayr (18), Galston (5), Cunnock (3), Girvan (5), Maybole 
(4), Muirkirk (3), Newmills (3), Troon (3), and Dalmellington (3), 
with, if necessary, Argyllshire, Campbeltown (6) added. All these 
small places are important with collieries, iron works, weaving or 
shipping, and will grow rapidly. Lanarkshire (765) requires an 
addition of ten members to its miserably inadequate representation, 
which should consist of fifteen instead of five members. Of these, 
Glasgow (547), claims eleven, and, as in the cose of all vast towns, 
should be divided into proper electoral districts, each with its 
member or members. South Lanarkshire would retain one member; 
North Lanarkshire should have two evon after its large population 
of 181,000 has been reduced by making a'district of Airdrie (16), 
Rutherglen (9), Coatbridge (16), Hamilton (11), Motherwell (7), 
and Lanark (5), thereby redeeming several exiled towns from alliance 
with distant Falkirk and Kilmarnock. Linlithgowshire (4) needs 
no change. The town of Linlithgow (3) and Queensferry (1.5) 
might well bfe merged in the county, but if they gave any difficulty, 
could be attached, the former to Falkirk, the latter to Leith or its 
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present ally Kirkcaldy. This concludes the most complicated group 
in Scotland, and we venture to think the redistribution can be 
easily effected in some such manner, and the present unreasonable 
and ludicrous dispersion of places corrected. Districts of boroughs 
are in many ways an evil, and the strongest efforts ought most un¬ 
questionably to be made in all cases 'to give them as much and as 
near connection as possible, to preserve their political coherence and 
unity. 

Buteshire (17) is so small that the right course would be to 
combine it with Argyllshire (76), which is rather under repre¬ 
sented, and give them two members. 

Edinburgh (328) requires at least six members— i.c., two addi¬ 
tional. Edinburgh itself (197) claims four. The county needs one. 
Leith District (57) should attach Dalkeith (6). 

The next group is far too largely represented, and has, without 
question, the least claim of any'. Haddington (38) and Berwick 
(36) might well be combined, and allowing for reduction by deduc¬ 
tion of district boroughs, not be at all too heavy a burden for one 
member. Peebles (12), Selkirk (14), Roxburghshire (54), should 
be combined under two members, as the former are too small and 
the latter rather large for one. The Haddington district (13) 
should be amalgamated with the Hawick district (25) under one 
member, as it forms even then a light burden (39). 

The same course should be taken with regard to the last group 
on our list, the Wigtown District (10) being attached to the 
Dumfries district (23), and the counties left as they are. 

We have now completed our scheme of Redistribution for 
Scotland. The changes are not nearly so considerable, nor would 
they be so difficult to make as those suggested in England. 
Indeed, it will be seen that in Scotland the question is almost 
solely one of re-arrangement, and not of rival claims as in England, 
where there are more largo towns. The above plan does not 
disfranchise necessarily a single place, nor does it affect the 
separate individuality of constituencies in such a new manner as 
in England, since neafrly all the Scotch boroughs are accustomed 
to vote in districts. It can plead, moreover, the special advantage 
of bringing into the .political life of the boroughs a large number 
of new places, which, both from their size and their activity, ought 
to ha#e been long ago set on the same level with other petty and 
insignificant villages. Of course, the one radical objection which 
will be raised against the re-arrangement suggested, is that it 
gives a very large amount of additional power to the populous 
counties of the two great cities. We have already urged our 
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reply to this objection, which will certainly have to be fought in 
England ere long if the representation of the great towns is not 
to degenerate into a mere mockery of the true principle. 

We will now pass on to Ireland. The singleness of the Irish 
boroughs, and the consequent complete independence of tho counties 
individually, makes the revision of the representation a matter of 
far greater simplicity than it is in England and Scotland. Indeed, 
it will not be so much the internal arrangement of Ireland, which 
will affect her chances in any Redistribution Bill which may be 
brought in, as the proportion of her seats to those of the sister 
countries. Still, as everyone already admits, there is every reason 
for revising the internal distribution, so as to prevent a number 
of minute Irish boroughs from continuing to be the loopholes by 
which any ambitious and unscrupulous upstart xnay creep into 
Parliament. 

Let us proceed in detail in tho order of the annexed table— i.e., 
Connaught, Ulster, Leinster, and Munster. In Connaught the 
representation is but two-thirds of what it ought to be, that is, 
eighteen members are due, instead of twelve. Galway (248) has one 
borough with two members, and, like all tho Irish counties without 
exception, has two county members. The county should be divided, 
and each db ision should have two members. The borough of Galway 
(20) shouldattach Balliuasloe(4),Loughrea(3),andTuam (4),and after 
that increase is adequately served by one member instead of two. 
Leitrim needs no change. Mayo should be divided into two unequal 
portions, to bo represented respectively by two and three members. 
Roscommon claims three members instead of two. Sligo, with its 
disfranchised borough, requires three members, and as there are no 
towns besides the disgraced one, it is impossible to attempt any 
Borough District. In leaving Connaught one caunot but feel the 
melancholy want of enterprise and activity, and the entire lack of 
industry in the great province, which might under good circum¬ 
stances have developed as largely as Ulster. ■ To the last-named we 
now pass on. 

Antrim (420) needs eight, in lieu of six m'embers. Lisburn (9) 
should be combined with Belfast (174), and perhaps Antrim (2) 
added, and the District so formed have foulvmembers. Carrick- 
iergus (9) should be enlarged by attaching Ballymoney (3), Bally¬ 
mena (8), Larne (3), all these places being active commercial places, 
and still return one member. The county itself needs the remain- 
ng three. Armagh (179) has three, and needs four members, The 
borough of Armagh (9) should be combined with the linen-towns 
Lurgan (11), Portadown (7), and return one, the.county taking 
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three. Oavan (141) should have three county members, there 
being no towns of any size as boroughs. Donegal (218) is in the 
same condition, but being a large county Bhould be divided, each 
half having two members, double the present number. County 
Down (277) requires five instead of four, and should also consist of 
two divisions with two members each. The present small boroughs 
of Newry (14) and Downpatrick (4) should be merged, and after 
addition of Banbridge (5), Dromore (3), Ncwtownards (9), and 
Holy wood (4), return one member. Fermanagh (93) with its petty 
borough Enniskillen (6), must lose one member, and as there are 
no other towns to join to the latter to form a district, the County 
should have both members, and the borough suffer merger rather 
than’the evil of such a small constituency be continued. London¬ 
derry (174) has its due number, but the petty borough Coleraine 
(6), should be merged in Londonderry (25) under one member, the 
seat so gained being given up to the county, as thore are no more 
towns. Monaghan (115) should have three members, there being no 
towns to form a District. Tyrone requires an additional member. 
Dungannon (4) should be increased by the addition qf the active 
Strabane (4), Omagh (-1), Cookstown (4), Stewartstown (2), and 
Newtonstewart (2), and the county receive a third member; or the 
petty borough should be sacrificed, and two divisions made of the 
county, with two members each. This concludes the review of the 
large province of Ulster. 

Leinster, as a whole, is too fully represented, and has to lose five 
members. In order .to effect this, it is necessary to destroy a few 
boroughs, unless the alternative of leaving them alive, and maintain¬ 
ing an adequate representation for their counties be accepted. It is 
also necessary to combine certain counties, as is done in Scotland 
already. Carlow (51) and Wicklow (78) might be advantageously 
joined under three members, unless it be held preferable to maintaiu 
them separate under one and two members respectively. The petty 
borough of Carlow must be merged in its county. Dublin (405) 
has four, and needs eight members. Of these, the city (268) 
should have five and the county two, and the third should be given 
to a district formed of Kingstown (16), Pemhroke (21), and Black- 
rock (8). Kildare (8®) remains unchanged. Kilkenny (109) is 
really rather small for three members, but the town of Kilkenny 
(16) is too large to be wholly merged ; and the county needs two. 
The only other place over 2,060 is Callan (3), which might be joined 
to the borough. King’s (76) and Queen’s (80) would be best amal¬ 
gamated under three members, the proverbial borough of Pontar- 
lington at last meeting with a long-deserved extinction. Longford 
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(84) and Westmeath (78) should undergo the same process. The 
borough of Athlone (6), which is contiguous to West Meath, should 
be merged in it. Louth (84) would be amply attended by two 
instead of four members. Of the two, the county claims one, and 
the present two boroughs of Dundalk (11) and Drogheda (16), with 
Heder (3), would have a right to the other. Meath (95), with two 
members, needs no change. Wexford (132) has to lose one member, 
which is very justly and advantageously effected by attaching the 
small borough of New Boss (6) to Wexford (12) under one member, 
two being left for the county. In this manner, Leinster has been 
reduced from thirty-four seats to twenty-nine, which are even then 
a ljttle beyond its due. 

Munster has a claim to two new members. Glare (147) hfts its 
right number; but the petty borough of Ennis (6) should be 
merged in the county, as there are no large places to associate with 
it, and the three members should represent the county. Cork (517) 
has eight, and needs ten. The large county should be divided in 
three with two, or two with three members each. Cork (100) 
should retain two. The small boroughs of Mallow (4) and Youghal 
(6) should be combined, and attach Macroom (3), Fermoy (8), and 
Middleton (4) under one member; the tenth would be given to the 
present boroughs of Kinsale (7) and Bandon (6), combined with 
•Queenstown (10), Dunmanway (2), Skibbereen (4), Clonakillty (4), 
and Bantry (3). Kerry (196) needs four, instead of three members; 
the new one should be given to the county, and the borough 
of Tralee (9) should be enlarged by addition of Killarney (5), Dingle 
(3), and Listowel (2). Limerick (92) requires no change, unless as 
the borough (50) cannot have any towns to enlarge it, it be deprived 
of one member to lighten the representation of the county. Tippe¬ 
rary (216) has only three, and so claims a new one. The borough 
■of Clonmel (10) should be enlarged by addition of Cashel (5), Car- 
riek-on-SuiT (8), Nenagli (6), Thurles (5), Tipperary (5), Roscrea 
<(8), and Templemore (3). Waterford (123) has to resign two of its 
five seats; this cun justly be effected by merging Dungarvan (7) and 
Waterford (SO), and giving them one member instead of three 
between them. 

We are now at the end of the Irish Redistribution. It will be 
•observed throughout that the main changes have been in the sub¬ 
stitution of a broader representation for a petty narrow one. It 
would require argument at some length on the present and past 
history of the small Irish boroughs, and a considerable amount of 
personal criticism to prove that these miserable constituencies have 
been the roots of many most serions evils, not only to the Irish 
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people, but to the Legislature of the Union. But it may be assumed 
that most people are conscious of this fact without a detailed proof, 
and that politicians of all parties would hail the destruction of the 
chances which those petty seats have offered to all kinds of political 
adventurers. If some such course as that suggested above were 
adopted, the evil would be struck at the root. Large constituencies 
would render the recurrence of the same melancholy, if not ridicu¬ 
lous, phases in Irish politics from year to year impossible ; members 
of higher calibre, and more general reputation and honour, would 
be chosen; the hindrance offered to ambitious, selfish, and unscru¬ 
pulous candidates, would be complete in the wider public character 
of the constituencies, and the result for the people of Ireland would 
probably be a more rational, steady, and practical representation. 

Before leaving our subject, it is necessary to make a brief 
reference to the history of the Scotch and Irish representation, and, 
if our space allowed, it would also be desirable to summarize some 
of the most striking opinions which have been delivered at different 
times by important authorities. 

Scotland, at the Union, received forty-five members, of whom 
one-third were allotted to the boroughs and two-thirds to the 
counties. In 1832, eight additional members were given to the 
boroughs. In 1868 the representation was again increased—to its 
present limits-—seven more seats being conferred by the disfran¬ 
chisement of English boroughs, on the motion of Mr. Baxter, 
objecting to an increase of members in the House, aud carried 
against Mr. Disraeli’s Government. It will thus be seen that by 
degrees Scotland has attained a more adequate representation, and 
it is to be hoped that the consummation of justice to her is not far 
off, the more, as the charge that her contribution to the united 
revenue is too small, cannot be brought against her, the fact being 
that it is, in proportion to representatives, larger than England’s. 

Ireland received one hundred seats at the Union, which were 
increased to 105 in 1882 (Cashel and Sligo disfranchised make 
present 103). In 1838 a partial Redistribution was attempted, but 
nothing came of.it, and the Borough Franchise Bill was passed 
without any clause affecting the division of seats. The one cardinal 
fact to be borne in uiind in looking at the state of the Irish 
Representation is, that from the days when Pitt first struggled to 
produce a change in them, the small boroughs have been the radical 
evil of the system. In the old days they were at the command of 
the patron landowners, who subdivided their lands in the way 
most suitable for influencing boroughs for their nominees; now they 
are in the hands of adventurers, who diffuse their opinions in any 
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way most suitable for exciting the populace in their favour. 
Perhaps the last state of the poor country is even worse than the 
first; at least, more order was possible under the old system than 
under the present. 

Wo would now close with a reference to that very remarkable 
speech of Mr. Pitt’s, of April 21, 1800, on the Irish Union, in 
which occur a few statements, which are of groat import to the 
whole question of Redistribution, and which still apply to present 
condition of Irish representation. On touching the question of the 
number of members claimed by Ireland, Mr. Pitt declares it 
“extremely difficult to find any precise ground upon which to form 
a correct calculation, or to entertain a positive preference for any 
specific number of members.” Further on, lie continues: “If there be 
enough to make known the local wants, to state the interests, and 
convey the sentiments of the part, of the Empire they represent, it will 
produce a degree of security greater than any attempts at theoretical 
perfection.” Again, ho says: “ At the same time, when it is necessary 
that the number should bo fixed, it is necessary to have recourse 
to some principle, . . . and I am not aware of any more proper 

than a reference to the supposed population of the, two countries, and 
to the proposed rate of contribution In this sentence wo have a 
clear admission of the law of needs, and interests, and senti¬ 
ments, varying with population, especially as following on the 
previous sentence, and though it is tainted by the mixture of the 
condition of revenue contribution, against which we have amply 
protested above, it is a valuable expression of opinion. Yet again, 
be states : “ The plan proposed is, that the members of tbe 
counties and of the principal commercial cities, should remain 
entire. . . . The remaining members are to be selected from 

those places, which are the most considerable in point of population 
and wealth.” 

In the first year of the century these sentences were spoken; 
shall we see the century set on the inequalities they were aimed 
at, modified, but in a poor compromising manner, by even the great 
convulsions of 1832 and 1867 ? When will the principle of popula¬ 
tion as stated above be fully admitted in practice by statesmen ? 
Even, if it must be modified by that of contribution, let the mean 
principle be adopted. Or will the rulers again stand still and defy 
the waves ? If so, let the masses of human life roll on with their 
roaring voice, on and on till the deaf men hear; and let the unknown 
and unattended needs of the peoples be driven, in all their naked 
horrors, from the dark alleys of our mighty cities and the wilderness 
of our untilled wastes before the unseeing eyes of our careless or 
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ignorant rulers, and then at last, ere perhaps the floodgates of uu- 
remedied evils have been loosened, shall we have the sheep duly 
numbered for the care of the shepherds, and the shepherds, none 
overburdened by impossible cares, but all intrusted with definite, 
unmistakable, and manageable charges in a new order for better 
progress, for the true welfare of all their people. 
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JOCKEYING THE NATIVE PRINCES. 


In our memorandum on the Condition of India, published in our 
August number, we said that the Parliament and people of England 
seldom' or never hoar a true report of matters from the Imperial 
departments in India, the only channels through which information 
is communicated to this country at all. A few months ago, we 
were called upon to admire the administrative skill with which the 
“ Salt Line ” of Central India had been abolished by Sir John 
Strachey, with the consent of the Native Princes. Now, tho moasure 
was carried by placing heavy pressure upon those Prince^ to compel 
them to acquiesce in a scheme that raised the price of salt upon the 
millions of their own subjects, to tho same rates that prevail in our 
own territory. It was a most desirable arrangement for ourselves, but 
a very objectionable one to the Native States, whose Princes felt an 
honourable repugnance to a measure that raised the price of this 
necessary of life in their territories to our own rates. We must not be 
understood to blame Sir John Strachey for desiring to see the Salt 
Line abolished. It was a desirable reform ill itself, and one that 
might with propriety have been kept in view in every modification 
of our engagements with tho Native States affected thereby. What 
has been concealed is the fact that the measure was forced upon the 
Princes, and has been the occasion of the deepest heartburnings 
amongst them. Our Indian officials are simply " trustees ” of the 
English nation, which has a just expectation and a right to be told 
tho true history of their proceedings. But this is what Indian 
officials never dream of ‘doing. They are never held back from 
courses they are bent upon, by any notion of accountability to the 
nation for their conduct.-*’ A certain policy seems to them desirable 
or necessary, and they follow it without scruple as to the means; 
but they take precautions that the English people are kept in 
ignorance of those means. Thus the nation is made to believe that 
the Native States co-operated cordially with us, in carrying a mea¬ 
sure that was obnoxious to them to the last degree. Their con¬ 
sent was wrnng from them by a course of procedure that the nation 
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would never have sanctioned had the facts been disclosed to 
it. Pressure of the most improper order was used to compel the 
assent of the Princes to a measure that they abhorred. Now the 
nation never hears* of these facts. A despatch that conceals the 
true story is addressed to the India Office, and in routine order, 
finds its way into a Blue-book. Instead of the true story, air 
essentially untrue one is laid before the country, and the matter 
then passes into oblivion. Hearing how deeply the Princes re¬ 
sented the pressure put upon them by Sir John Strachey and his 
lieutenants (Mr. Allan Hume and Mr. A. C. Lyall), we asked the 
Government of India, through the Press Commissioner, to permit 
us to see the official record of the negotiations that had taken place 
on the subject. The Press Commissioner was appointed ‘for the 
purpose of communicating such information to the Press. If the 
proceedings had been of a nature to bear publicity, they would have 
been sent to us forthwith; but as they would not bear publication, we 
have been unable to get them to this day. But we know generally 
what was done, and that the Government of India has falsified the 
facts in the Blue-book upon the subject; and unless Parliament puts 
an end to rule of this order, we shall ever be sleeping upon a volcano 
in that country. If we misrepresent anything in this article, it will not 
be our fault, as we have tried over and over again in the last three 
years to obtain from the Government the true history of a transac¬ 
tion that has left smouldering in the hearts of the Princes a very 
deep sense of our injustice. It is’ this deception practised upon 
the Parliament and nation that deserves such severe handling. 
The Press of England is plied with paragraphs and leading 
articles complimenting the Indian Executive upon the achievement 
they have accomplished, and the conductors of the Press, having no 
knowledge of the facts whatever, are made to propagate the false 
story that emanates from the Indian bureaux, to the despair 
of the Native Princes. The Maharajah of Jaipur has, probably, 
been treated worse in these proceedings than any other of the 
Princes, but the disaffection and sense of wrong that have been 
awakened amongst them is, we believe, udiversal. Sindhia, Holkar, 
and Bhurtpore have a common grievance with Jaipur and the 
Bajpootana Princes generally, while the Parliament and the nation 
are betrayed by the representations of the Indian Government 
into the belief that all these Princes cordially co-operated with 
Sir John Strachey to increase the salt revenue of British India. 
The Government of India refusing to let the negotiations 
be made public, the Native Princes are too timid to communi¬ 
cate them to the Press. They fear the resentment of the Simlah 
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Foreign Office, and with but too good reason. It happens, how¬ 
ever, that we have, by accident, got at the official record in 
Holkar’s case; and that the nation may see with what meanness and 
dishonour we treat the Native Princes of India, we ask its attention 
to the following story, for until proceedings of this order are brought 
to an end there will be no loyal acquiescence in our supremacy, let 
the lip-professions of the Princes be what they may. 

Every one knows, we suppose, that the Government of India 
raises a large part of its revenue from a very heavy Customs’ duty 
upon imported salt, and a proportionately heavy excise upon salt 
manufactured within the country itself. Now the great source 
from which the Native States of Raj poo tana and the Mahratta States 
of Central India have hitherto drawn their supplies, have been the 
great Sambhur Salt Lake, in the territory of the Maharajah of 
Jaipur and other saline lands in Marwar and elsewhere. The 
cost of this salt was very small, as there was little or no duty upon 
its manufacture. It became necessary, therefore, to prevent this 
cheap salt being smuggled into British territory, to draw a vast 
cordon, or Customs’ line, round the Native States, across which no 
salt was permitted to pass into our territory. The line was a 
barbarous device of our own to protect our revenue from salt 
disappearing in the neighbourhood of these States, from the ex¬ 
cessive cheapness of the Sambhur and other salt, that would 
otherwise have driven it out of the market. The Native States 
were in no way answerable for the Line. 

Permitting no transit duties in any part of India where by 
pressure upon the Native States,we could enforce their abandonment, 
we were ourselves transgressors of the greatest magnitude against 
our own principle. We maintained a great Customs* Line in 
Southern India for the same purpose, in addition to the Rajpootana 
and Central India Line, while we had established also a gigantic 
transit duty upon the opium manufactured in Malwa, that simply 
sought right of way through British territory to the port of 
Bombay on its way to China. It is necessary to understand these 
facts clearly at the outset, as no honest action could be taken in the 
matter towards the Native States while ignoring them. We were 
the transgressors. It -.was for our profit that the Lines existed. 
Vexatious and intolerable as was the evil, and productive of wide¬ 
spread demoralization, the Native States were not answerable for it 
in the least. Permitted by us to levy no transit duties on 
their own frontiers, we subjected them to an almost fabulous 
transit duty upon any salt they might attempt to import into British 
India, or to obtain from our own salt-pans in Bombay; while, in 
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the other direction, we levied a transit duty of Rs.600 per chest 
on any opium they attempted to pass through British territory 
for shipment to China. We approached, therefore, the question 
of abolishing these Salt Lines with hands as dirty as they well 
could be, and it was the suggestion of simple fairness, the re¬ 
quirement of plain morality, that if sacrifices had to be made to 
carry their abolition, it was we, and not the Native Princes, who 
should make them. We had ever done them a wrong that we should 
have regarded as intolerable if it had been offered to ourselves; we 
should not, indeed, have sufferod it for a moment. We imposed an 
enormous transit duty upon their opium, seeking a right of way to 
China through our territory, and if we justified it on the ground that 
it was a poisonous drug, the instant reply was that we imposed an 
equally onerous duty upon the necessaries of life in salt and 
sugar. No position could be more false, moro unfortunate alto¬ 
gether, than that in which we stood. On the one hand, we were 
constantly denouncing the imposition of transit duties by the Native 
States however moderate, as intolerable, and as a violation of 
good neighbourhood. By incessant pressure upon the Princes,we had 
suppressed such duties altogether wherever we had the power, while 
maintaining transit duties of our own of a weight never before heard 
of in the civilized world. The Native States did not dare to remon¬ 
strate, and in this country the facts were unknown. I have fre¬ 
quently called attention upon the spot to the disagreeable fact upon 
which I am commenting, but I never remember to have seen it 
noticed either in India or in this country outside my own columns. 
I instance it now to show how profoundly ignorant are Parliament, 
Press, and nation alike of the facts of our Indian rule. The Salt 
Line in Southern India was got rid of some years ago, without very 
much difficulty. The opium transit duty still exists, and without a 
thought of abolishing it anywhere, the evils incident thereto being 
perhaps reduced to a minimum by the system of “ passes,” which 
has long been established for the exaction, of the duty. The great 
Salt Line of Northern and Central India was the difficulty to be 
surmounted, and it is upon the recent abolition of this Line that 
Parliament and the nation are challenged to approve and admire 
the administrative skill of Sir John Stracfcey and the instruments 
by whom the measure was carried, under Lord Lytton's reign. We 
have repeatedly complained in these columns that the departments 
at Simlah, where most of our administrative crimes are hatched, 
systematically conceal from Parliament the true character of their 
proceedings. It has been so in the. case of this Salt Line., I doubt 
if even the India Office knows the exact history of what was done. 
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to an imperfect disclosure of which I now como, and of the resent¬ 
ment and disaffection to which the measure has given rise through¬ 
out Rajpootana, Malwja, and Central India. 

There was but one way, I believe, in which it was possible to 
abolish the Line at all, if we were to be guided by the maxims of 
morality or sound statesmanship. Wo could not afford to abandon our 
own revenue from salt, for no one could suggest a substitutory tax 
in its room, and the alternative was to induce the Native States to tax 
the commodity at the same rate as ourselves, simultaneously granting 
their subjects an equivalent remission of other duties. In other words, 
we should have invited them to recast their fiscal system somewhat 
upon the model of our own, taxing salt to the same limit as our¬ 
selves, and remitting other taxes to an equivalent amount. Now this 
suggestion was actually made to Lord Northbrook bv the Maha¬ 
rajah Holkar of Indore, in a memorandum dated Hth November, 
1874, laid before Lord Northbrook by the Native Minister of the 
State, Sir T. Madava Row. Here was the solution of the difficulty. 
Holkar’s Minister was bent upon reforming the Customs' and Excise 
duties of Holkar’s administration. In the memorandum laid by 
him before Lord Northbrook, he pointed out that the existing 
duties impeded “ the growth of trade, and were little iu advance of 
the old Mahratta system of taxation," which ignored “scientific 
principles of taxation." He proceeded to point out the special 
reforms which he desired to make, and the sacrifice they would 
entail upon the revenues of the State. “ Anxious as I am,” he said, 
“ to carry out these reforms, and thereby bring about the develop¬ 
ment of trade, I am not in a position to ask his Highness to sacri¬ 
fice much revenue for the sake of 111010 .'' And then he added:— 

I am in need of some external help, [and] I think I may venture to suggest 
how the British Government may, if it feels disposed, grant us some help. 

He then proceeded to detail his views, and his plans were those 
of a statesman. We beg *the reader’s close attention to his pro¬ 
posals :— 

As part of the system to be substituted for the existing one, I would propose 
to derive a special revenue from salt. To enable us to derive a special revenue 
from salt, we must have salt at'prime cost. The assistance I seek at the hands of 
the British Government is in reference to our obtaining salt from the Bombay 
pans at prime cost, at the cost at which Bombay salt is permitted by the British 
Government to be exported beyond the limits of British India. In other words, 
the British Government should permit us to purchase salt at the Bombay pans at 
prime cost, and to bring it into our territories tree of British duty. Would the 
British Government be a loser by this cause ? I think not; on the contrary, it 
would gain. The salt now consumed in these territories does not come from 

z E 
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British India, but comes from native territories, such as Marwar, Jeypore, &c. 
Hence, it cannot be said that, by the course proposed, the British Government 
would lose any of its present revenue. As the salt from Bombay would come 
entirely by rail, there would be no chance of abuses during transit from Bombay 
to these territories, such as might injure British revenue. We might bind our¬ 
selves to sell the salt at a profit not less than that of the British Indian Mono¬ 
poly. This condition would effectually prevent the return of the salt into British 
territory, and it might be understood that the railway should not carry back the 
salt once brought into our territory. While the British Government would thus 
not be a loser, I hold it would gain. The manufacturers of salt at Bombay would 
feel it an advantage to have a new market thus opened in these territories. 
The railway would gain by the amount of additional work thus given it. The 
Balt revenue of the adjacent British territories would be effectually protected 
against the encroachment of the cheap salt now in use in these territories 
which comes from Jeypore, &c. Such advantage would bo the result of our 
engaging to equalize our rates of profit on salt with those of British India. It 
thus strikes me^hat the assistance I seek might be given by the British Govern¬ 
ment without duffculty of any kind, and even with positive advantage. The 
measure seems to promise benefit to all parties. 

The proposal was so just, so natural, so statesmanlike, that it 
should have been accepted instantly. It was a way of getting 
rid of tie obnoxious Customs’ Line, without loss to any one, and 
with direct, positive gain to every one. The British Government 
and its subjects gained by a largely extended demand for the salt 
manufactured within its territories; while Holkar and his subjects 
gained by the substitution of a single tax upon Salt for a mul¬ 
titude of small imposts that embarrassed and impoverished State 
and subjects alike. The Minister went on as follows :— 

I am at a loss to find the means of compensation in other directions. I 
mean compensation for the losses which the proposed reforms in our Sayer (Cus¬ 
toms) involves. The British Government already taxes our opium very high, and 
realizes a revenue of millions per annum therefrom. In these circumstances, 
the aid sought seems comparatively trifling. If, on consideration, the plan gene¬ 
rally meets with favour, I should be prepared to discuss it more thoroughly 
and more in detail with any authorities the British Government may be pleased 
to refer me to. If the plan in its matured shap ( e prove acceptable to the British 
Government and to his Highness the Maharajah, considerable advantage may 
accrue from the .same. 

Had Lord Northbrook remained in ’India, we have little doubt 
that this most valuable, most statesmanlike suggestion of th.e 
Native Minister would have been adopted as the right way of 
solving the difficulty everywhere. The Native States would all 
have been invited to remit the old and unwise methods of luxa¬ 
tion that vexed their subjects, and to levy a salt tax like our own 
instead thereof. The Salt Line would then have fallen to the 
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ground of itself, and the measure have been made the occasion of 
a great and wide-spread fiscal reform throughout the States. 

Lord Northbrook, we know, regarded the suggestion as very 
valuable, for he announced in Council shortly afterwards, his 
belief that he would be “ able to make a satisfactory arrangement 
on the subject, so far as the State of Indore was concerned ” 
(Gazette of India, March, 1875). But Sir John Straijhoy, a hard and 
as events have shown, an unscrupulous official, came upon the scene, 
with a Viceroy who is declared to bo a master of statesmanship, “ in 
its more occult branches.” And now, what does the reader snppose 
has finally been done; the achievement upon the strength of 
which the Pall Mall Gazette told us, some weeks ago, that the fiscal 
policy 6f Lord Lytton and his lieutenant must be declared to 
have been a success? They have “jockeyed” Holkar and the 
Native Princes—that is all. “By all means,” wo have said, “re¬ 
form your Sayer, or Customs’, duties, and take your salt from us : 

BUT YOU MUST MAKE NO REVENUE FROM IT. TlIAT MUST ME ALL OURS. 

We shall be hafpy to supply you at prime cost, plus our duty. And 

TAKE IT YOU SHALL NOW, FOR SINCE THIS SUGGESTION OF HoUKAr’s, WE 
POSITIVELY WILL NOT TOLERATE THE CUSTOMS* LlNF. [our 0 X 011 line, gentle 

reader ,] any longer.” The dishonour is too deep for words. Oh, 
that we held the pen of a Macaulay, to hold it up to adequate scorn. 
This is what Civilian administration has come to in India; and 
as it will not bear to be published, it is concealed, and the im¬ 
pudent falsehood foisted upon Parliament that the measure has been 
carried with the willing consent and co-operation of the Native 
Princes ! The Native Princes are brimful of indignation and hatred 
of us and our courses, of our Stracheys, and their facile instruments 
of wrong-doing, the Lyalls and the Humes, who, as Secretaries, 
seem to be without a spark of honour in their official creed, and 
are equally enthusiastic for the crime of an Afghan War, or the 
meanness and dishonour of a fiscal fraud upon our own Princes. 
And now Holkar, a Prince Whom we have already most unjustly 
used in the past, is in a tumult of bitter rage against us. Listen to 
the scornful terms in which he addresses us, through that kindred 
spirit of the Simlah Secretaries, General Daly, whom we keep as 
Governor-General's Agent ’Jn Central India to terrify the Native 
Princes into acquiescence in all we do:— 

We [Holkar] have introduced reforms in the Sayer Department on the faith 
*of the revenue to be derived from salt, and it would he very hard indeed if the 
arrangement is allowed to fall through upon considerations quite foreign to the 
intention of the agreement. 

Government have derived considerable profit by the scheme which I .was the 
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first to propose ; and compared to it, the profit I shall obtain by the redaction I 
seek will not even cover the brokerage. 

I had said at Delhi that you were the broker between me and the Govern¬ 
ment of India, in the negotiations about the railway. Similarly, I claim to be the 
broker in the matter of the general salt scheme which has now been introduced. 
You have done your business. You will, therefore, oblige me by obtaining my 
brokerage for me. The Finance Minister having taken advantage of my general 
scheme, will, I hope, be gracious enough not to grudge my brokerage or ignore 
my services after his business was done. 

Sir Madava How had asked for salt nt prime eo*t. They have got heaps 
upon heaps of salt, out of which they can easily afford to supply me at the rate I 
ask. 

Lord Northbrook called me his personal friend, and, as a proof of it, he was 
kind enough to keep my conversation at Calcutta in mind when he visited 
Bombay and made arrangements with the Government of Bombay for the supply 
of salt to me for my profit. I have thanked his lordship, yourself [Daly], and Mr. 
Aiteliison for it; and I might remind yon that it was not intended that I should 
reap that profit only for a year. 

It would not be out of place to remind you of the remark I made on the 
Empress's birthday, when you gave mo the glad newo that the salt arrangement 
was made with Maharajah Scindia. I then remarked that wo were brothers of 
whom two, yourself and Maharajah Scindia, were provided with salt, and I had to 
do without it. You then replied, that we wore all in the same boat, and that I 
should write to you on the subject; and that I shall not remain without it. It 
would he very awkward indeed that the British Government and other Native 
Princes should benefit by the scheme which I was the first to suggest, and that 
notwithstanding the agreement with me was made when the other Princes did not 
even dream of it, and that by the highe:.. authorities in India [his Excellency 
Lord Northbrook, yourself, and Mr. Aite" Ison], I should alone be left in the 
lurch. 


Hero is “ tlio willing consent and co-operation of the Native 
Princes,” with which Parliament and the nation are amused. The 
man positively insults us, as far as he dare, for the trickery we have 
played oft’ upon him, in our rapacity and greed. He demands 
his “ brokerage ” upon the transaction in which we have jockeyed 
him, scornfully putting himself upon the level to which we have 
chosen, in our indecent huckstering, to descend. And Holkar’s is 
not the worst case, gentle reader. We warn the nation that govern¬ 
ment by picnic at Simlah has become a dishonour to ns as a people, 
and that it is time to get rid of it for good. Holkar’s, we say, is 
not the worst case. .The Maharajah, of Jaipur chafes bitterly 
under our conduct towards him in the matter, but it is all concealed 
from the nation. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

Since the above article was in type, our attention has been drawn 
to the following statement in the Bombay Gazette as to proceedings 
that are being taken in Kattiawar to compel its Native Chiefs to 
surrender their salt works to the control of British officers :— 

It is stated that in October lust the head of the Salt Department in this Presi¬ 
dency proceeded to Rajkot and held a conference with the representatives of the 
principal Native States of Kattiawar, to whom he orally explained the objects of 
his mission. The representatives asked for a written statement of his demands, 
and for copies of any orders from Govermr ut authorizing them. Both the Salt 
Collector and the Political Agent, however, refused to comply with this simple and 
reasonable mpiest, while yet they botli insisted upon the cordial co-operation 
of the Chiefs in carrying out what was represented to be the intentions of 
Government. The shape in which the demands of the salt oiHcer were made was 
enough to arouse the worst fears of tho Chiefs. They were colled upon to close 
a number of their salt works, to destroy the salt spontaneously produced on some 
of their lands, and to hand over tue rest of the works to the direct control 
of tho Government Salt Department, which would henceforth appoint its own 
agents to manage the works, and at the end of every year make over to the Chiefs 
.any excess of revenue over expendin'”e incurred in the maintenance of this esta¬ 
blishment. IIovv these demands hu v been met by the Native States principally 
concerned we have not the mean ' o. knowing, but there can be no doubt that 
they amount to a call on the Chiefs to surrender their vested rights in the sources 
of salt produce in their territories. Such a measure is scarcely consistent with 
tho guarantee given to the Chiefs by Colonel Walker in 1*07-8, when they were 
expressly assured that “ no encroachment on their landed rights or their inde¬ 
pendence was contemplated, and that the slate of possession and pott er as it then 
existed was to be tjuaranteed.” Some of these saltworks lie within the capital 
cities and in the heart of the territory of these States. Tho making over of tho 
works to tho officers of the Salt Department creates a divided authority, which 
cannot fail to be a source of endless disputes between the British employes and 
the subjects of the Native Chiefs. In the natural course of things the former 
would be invested with the ijght of search for smuggled salt, and nothing 
could prevent this power being,sometimes exercised in an arbitrary and offensive 
manner. The arrangement would, moreover, probably affect injuriously the trade 
of these States; since any packages containing goods would be liable to bo 
opened and searched on the suspicion of their containing smuggled salt. 

V 

There is the deepest need of a Parliamentary inquiry, into these- 
proceedings. If India is not to be filled with disaffection from one 
end of it to the other. Parliament must take cognizance of the 
matter, and insist upon having its true history laid bare. Every 
effort will he made to prevent such an inquiry, and to keep from 
the knowledge of the nation what has been done. Instead of 
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recognizing that this great reform could be carried but in one way, 
with due regard to the rights of others, we use our military supre¬ 
macy to force the Native Princes into any arrangements that we find 
profitable to ourselves. Thus, what we have really done in abolish¬ 
ing this Salt Line is to force the Native Princes to abandon their 
own manufacture of salt altogether, and compel them to take our 
heavily taxed commodity in its room. In other words, we have 
imposed by force our salt duty upon the Native States; and, as 
in the case of Holkar, instead of accounting to the Native Princes 
for the revenue arising therefrom, we boldly divert it into our own 
treasury. We amuse the Princes, and allure them into negotiations 
with us, upon the pretence that if they assimilate their fiscal system 
to our own, they will then be able, through the revenue they obtain 
from salt, to abolish other and perhaps more objectionable imposts 
which they now levy. At the last moment they find that they have 
been deceived. They have abandoned their own salt works, or mado 
them over to our control, only to find that we have “ jockeyed ” 
them into an arrangement, under which we tax their subjects for the 
commodity as heavily as our own; and, instead of paying the 
revenue so derived to them, we take it ourselves, and then tell them 
to admire the great reform accomplished by us in the abolition of 
the Salt Line. Thero is such dishonour in our course, that Parlia¬ 
ment should determine to sift it to the bottom. An adequate in¬ 
quiry would show how shamelessly we have behaved towards the 
Maharajah of Jaipur, filling his soul with bitterness against us for 
our rapacity and unscrupulousness. What the end of it will be no 
man can foretell. We are sowing the wind, if ever a nation sowed it, 
and we ought to reap the whirlwind. 
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THE PEASANTRY OF INDIA.—II. 


My last article bearing this title was intended to throw some light 
on the condition of the agricultural classes in Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa., In the present paper I propose to deal, in the same 
manner, with the agricultural classes in the North-west Provinces. 
As in my former paper, so in this, the reader will find that every 
statement rests upon the unimpeachable authority of British 
Civilians reporting to Government concerning facts immediately 
before them. 

The system on which laud is assessed and the revenue collected 
in the North-west Provinces is due to the labours and'study of a 
very distinguished Civilian, Mr. Robert Mertins Bird. For thirty 
years—from 1812 to 1842—Mr. Bird was employed first as a 
judicial and subsequently as a revenue officer in the province of 
Benares. Noting the steady falling away of the revenue from the 
land, and the constant sales of property for arrears, he determined to 
investigate the causes of this untoward state of things. He speedily 
satisfied himself that it was not the result of any excessive charges 
being imposed upon the land; the Government demand was 
moderate and equitable. But, as lie proceeded in his inquiries, he 
gradually discovered that the distressed condition of the province 
was due to the circumstance that the Indian Government was in 
entire ignorance of the conditions under which the land was owned 
and cultivated. The revenue was assessed upon a person who was, 
officially, assumed to be tfye landlord of a certain extent of land, but 
who, in point of fact, had ^nothing of the landlord about him. The 
consequence was that when this man was tried as a defaulter, and 
a decree obtained for tj;e sale of his property for the purpose of 
making good the arrears of revenue, it was found impossible to put 
'the decree into execution. The man had no property such as our 
courts of justice credited him with. He was merely head man or 
agent for a village community to transact business between it and the 
Government. The existence of such a* corporate body being unknown 
to the Government, they, of course, knew nothing of the manner in 
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which land was owned by it; and the consequence was that when 
an arrear of revenue took place, or when there was a question of sale 
or transfer of property, it was impossible to discover either where 
the loss of revenue had occurred, or whose the land was which had 
been sold or transferred. All, in Bhort, was in a state of confusion 
continually becoming worse confounded. Feuds and quarrels were 
excited among an armed and high-spirited people, destructive of 
order and security—a disgrace to the Government, and highly 
disastrous to the well-being of its subjects. 

Mr. Bird’s inquiries enabled him, in the course of years, to 
obtain a clear understanding of the Indian village system, 
and, ultimately, he was entrusted by the Government of 
India with the onerous duty of resettling the Government 
demand on the land in accordance with the nature of the tenure 
under which the soil was held and cultivated. The term “village ” 
includes, in India, not merely the dwellings of the village com¬ 
munity, but all the land which the community owns and cultivates. 
Mr. Bird’s first care, upon entering on his new duties, was to 
make a survey of the land, and definitely establish the boundaries 
which marked off the land of one village from that of another. 
In the antecedent period of confusion, these boundaries, like 
everything else, had become unsettled, and'the claims of conflicting 
village to this or that field had been a fruitful cause of riot aud 
blood-shedding. The boundaries of a village having been accurately 
ascertained, a map of the village was then made, including every 
field which it contained. These fields were numbered, and a ledger 
was drawn out, in which every man’s name was set down in alpha¬ 
betical order, and against his name were set the numbers of the 
fields of all kinds of which he was in possession. When the 
extent and boundaries of a considerable number of villages had 
thus been ascertained, tho revenue for the entire tract was fixed, 
and this again was subdivided into the portions to bo demanded 
from each separate community. The, demand was made upon 
the village community as a whole ; but ip order to avert confusion 
in case of arrears of revenue, aud to allow of the diseoverv of 
individual defaulters, a statement was drawn up of a very elaborate 
kind. There was one such statement for^each village; and it pur¬ 
ported to set forth the property possessed by each person within 
the boundaries of that village, what were his rights with respect 
to sale or mortgage, or transfer of any kind, and, in a word, 
almost everything about him. Then a system of accounts was 
adopted. Each Native collector, of whom numbers are stationed 
in different parts of a district, had his own set of Accounts; and 
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the principle was that every one of the revenue payers should 
have his separate entry in this account book of the Native collector. 

Such, very briefly stated, were the general principles on which 
the land in the North-west Provinces was resettled'by Mr. Bird. 
The object, as the reader will have perceived, was to restore to its 
proper place the ancient village system of India. This system had 
been disorganized and well-nigh destroyed by our invincible British 
prejudice that land could not be owned in any country under the sun 
except as it chanced to be owned in the United Kingdom. There 
muet be a single landlord, and a number of tenants renting their 
farms from him. Mr. Mertins Bird succeeded in destroying this 
prejudice, and the early consequences of the revolution he effected 
were beneficial in the extreme. The ascertaining of the village 
boundaries put a stop to rioting. The imposition of the land-tax 
on the veritable owners of tho soil immensely facilitated the 
collection of the revenue. The official recognition of all individual 
rights of property gave a marvellous impulse to tho cultivation of 
fallow lands. “To illustrate,” says Mr. Bird in his evidence before 
the Select Committee of 1852, “ the progress of cultivation, I may 
mention that, after having settled the district of Goruckpore, I was 
away for three or four years before I visited it again. When 1 
went to see it again, the resident collector requested me to go 
with him a tour through the northern parts of the district, towards 
the mountains, and in doing so I came upon some territory that I 
was utterly unacquainted with. We drove about twenty miles 
through one of the richest countries I ever saw, full of valuable 

products.Upon asking him where it was, he said, * You 

left this forest; it has since been brought into the state you 
now see it.’ ” 

There was a weakness, however, in this stupendous achievement 
which was not long in disclosing itself, and which has now assumed 
gigantic proportions. The system attempted too much; it depended 
for its successful working upon conditions incapable of being ful¬ 
filled. For example, if the records of the various rights possessed 
by each individual in‘a village community were tampered with—if 
they fell into confusion or into arrears,—the most terrible injustice 
would be inflicted. In the same way, the equitable adjustment of 
the land-tax depended upon the account-books of the Native col¬ 
lectors being preserved absolutely free from false or incorrect 
entries. The villagers themselves could have no control over these, 
even if they had the knowledge (which they had not) to exercise 
such supervision. What, with the lapse of time, actually happened 
was, that "both records and accounts “ became a mass of falsehood. 
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inaccuracy, and confusion.” Such, at any rate, is the statement of 
Mr . William Edwards, a Bengal Civilian, and one of the Judges in 
the High Court of Agra. In the course of some very interesting 
“Reflections on the Rebellion” of 1857, he thus describes the 
effects of our land revenue system in the North-west:— 

It has been generally supposed that this system was one of unmixed 
good, admirable in its working, and complete in its details, and so highly 
appreciated by the people, that it had sincerely attached them to our rule 
and led them to desire its continuance. My acquaintance with the system 

.has led me to form a diiferent opinion.The basis 

of the system is, it must be borne in mind, a survey of all lands held under 
the Government, and a record of the Government claim accruing thereon, 
and of all rights and interests connected therewith. But a record of flxis 
description, to be of any value, must be accurate in ail its details, completely 
trustworthy , and heymid suspicion. If it falls short of this, it becomes one of 
the most powerful engines of evil and misgovernment which it is possible to 
devise. I fear that the revenue records of the North-west Provinces, however 
correct they may originally have been, have, from constant mutations in 
occupancy, and the corruption of Native officials, become a mass of false¬ 
hood, inaccuracy, and. confusion .A record of the 

rights and interests in the soil, and those of the most minute and intricate 
character, subject to continued mutations of millions of men, can never be 
maintained by the direct agency of the servants of a Government of foreigners 
with that accuracy and completeness requisite to make it fit to be received 
as final and complete evidence of right, so long as the people themselves 
from their inability to read or write, are incapable of watching over their 
ow'H interests. In the North-west Provinces not one man in a thousand of the 
agricultural body is acquainted, with reading or writing, or able to test the 
accuracy of the record on which all his earthly interests and those of his family 
depend. They are consequently left entirely dependent on our Native revalue 

officers, who are, as a class, very corrupt and untrustworthy . 

.But, besides the impossibility of working the system, on account 

of its intricacy and minuteness of detail, it contained in itself the elements 
of' its own destruction. The principle on which the whole scheme is based 
is individual and joint responsibility. Each member of the village community, 
is held severally and jointly responsible for tlio Government demand assessed, 
on the village. If this principle be departed frojn, which is the keystone, 
the whole breaks down. But under a system of law .... which is now 
in force, each co-partner in an estate or village is entiled to claim tire separa¬ 
tion of his own interest from that of the rest of the community, and its erection 
into a separate and distinct estate. Under the action of these laws, the village 
system was more or less broken up, ... . and when the rebellion broke 
ont, the vaunted village system of the North-weit Provinces was fast de¬ 
generating into pure ryotwar (i.e., each cultivator singly and directly re¬ 
sponsible to the Government for his share of the land revenue). As estates 
beoame divided and subdivided, a man's holding was too small to enable him to 
pay the Government demand and support his family.Henee the agri¬ 

cultural body Ml into the hands of the money-lenders, who ended by suing their 
debtors in the civil courts, and obtaining decrees, realizable any time within 
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twelve years from date of issue. These deerees were carefully kept until the 
fitting opportunity presented itself, when their holders sold up, in satisfaction 
of them, their debtors’lands, of which they became themselves the purchasers. 
Society in the North-west Provinces thus had become in late years thoroughly 
disorganized. The ancient proprietary body remained, it is true, but in the 
position of tenants on their hereditary estates, smarting under a sense of 
degradation, and holding intact their ancient power over their old retainers, 
who were willing and ready to co-operate with them in any attempt to recover 
their lost position. Again, the tendency of our land revenue system was, in other 
respects, depressing in the extreme. The assessments were far too heavy in nearly 
every district under settlement .The result was that the gentry had dis¬ 

appeared, or were in very reduced circumstances, and the mass of the agricultural 
body were in the most extreme and hopeless poverty . Long before the rebellion, 
their state of increasing destitution had attracted my notice, and so deeply 
impressed me, that I always regarded some great convulsion of society as 

extremely improbable.The bitter antipathy to our revenue system which 

existed in their minds was clearly manifested by their systematic destruction of 
all the Government revenue and other records, not only in the chief, but also 
in the subordinate oiiices in each district. We may put down armed rebellion, 
but we shall never, in my opinion, have real peace, or a secure hold on the 
country, unless we make some attempt to redress the grievances of our rural 
population. 

; 

It is hard to imagine a failure in administration more complete 
and overwhelming than that which is sketched for us in the fore¬ 
going passage. Mr. Bird’s settlement was, I believe, completed iu 
1842. The passage from Mr. Edwards’ book describes tbo condition 
of the country iu 1857. It bad required but fifteen years of our 
disintegrating system to bring about these direful results. Mr. 
Edwards was Chief Magistrate of Badaon, in ltohilkund, when the 
Mutiny of 1857 broke out, aud he thus describes the state of 
society in that part of India:— 

By fraud or chicanery, a vast number of the estates of families of rank and 
influence have been alienated either wholly or in part, and have been purchased 
by ■ new men—chiefly traders or Government officials—without character or 
influence over their tenantry. These men, in a vast majority of instances, were 
also absentees, fearing or disliking to reside on their purchases, where they were 
looked upon as interloper^ and unwelcome intruders. The ancient proprietary 
of these alienated estates were again living as tenantry on the lands once 
theirs; by no means reconciled to their change of position, but maintaining 
their hereditary hold as ^rong as ever over the sympathies and affections of 
the agricultural body, who<were ready and willing to join their feudal superiors 
in any attempt to recover their lost position, and regain possession of their 

estates. None of the men who had succeeded them as landowners 

were possessed of sufficient influence or power to give me any aid in maintaininy 
the public tranquillity. On the contrary, the very first people who came in to 
me imploring aid were this netc proprietary body, to whom I had a right to look 
for vigorous and efficient efforts in the maintenance of order. On the other hand , 
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<7um0 who really could control the vast masses of the rural ‘population were 
interested in bringing about a state of disturbance and general anarchy. 

If this evil had been stayed or even abated since the experiences 
of 1857,1 should not have quoted Mr. Edwards’ description of the 
state of his district at that critical period. But every one knows 
that the evil has been growing in extent and intensity ever since. 
In Cawnpore, for instance, I find, from a report drawn up so late as 
1872, that out of 2,311 villages, 69 per cent, had been transferred 
from the old landowning classes to traders and money-lenders. In 
one subdivision—that of Etawah—a money-lender who, thirty years 
previously, had had only a small share of one village, was then 
master of forty entire villages, and had shares in as many more. In 
1878, the Board of Revenue for the North-west Provinces pub¬ 
lished somo Settlement Reports to show to what extent the transfer 
of land was going on at that period. I select from these imports— 
that on the district of Hattras—merely for the sake of illustration. 
The Rajpoots of Hattras had formerly owned ninety-seven villages. 
They then only possessed seven. The area in their possession was 
only 16 per cent, of what they had held thirty-five years before. 
Next to the Rajpoots, the Jliats had formerly held the largest area. 
The Jhats are the most thrifty and industrious agriculturists in 
India. None the loss, 54£ per cent, of their land had perma¬ 
nently passed away from them ; 11^ per cent, was mortgaged; and 
only 34 per cent, still remained in the hands of the original owners. 
The new proprietors were mainly traders and money-lenders. “ In 
place,” reported the Settlement officer, “ of cultivating zemindars, 
lenient with their tenants, and contented mainly with the profits of 
their seer land, we have a body of keen speculators, determined to 
exact the fullest possible return for their investments.” 

More remarkable still is the case of the Jhansi territory. This 
tract was most unjustifiably annexed by us a short time before the 
Mutiny, and British administration cannot be said to have been 
fairly established there until after the suppression of the revolt. Yet, 
at the close of ten years, what had occurred j? Out of 637 villages, 
fifty had been lost to their original owners. J Besides these, eighty- 
three portions of villages had been transferred; and altogether it 
was found that 13 per cent, had changed hands. But not content 
with the havoc they had already caused, in'1871 the Government 
of the North-west Provinces decreed that throughout Jhansi debts 
contracted under Native rule might be sued for in our courts. The 
Commissioner of the division wrote, protesting urgently against 
this pitiless and unwise proceeding. He said:— 

If it had been possible to have prevented these Acts having retrospective 
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effect, and limited their action to engagements made subsequent to their intro¬ 
duction into the division, the evil would have been comparatively slight, and the 
people would, at all events, have accepted liabilities with their eyes open; but the 
fact has been very different. Debts incurred under a different system, mortgages 
entered into with a looseness and ignorance of the consequences which will now 
only too surely ensue, are being brought into court, and will be carried through 
to the bitter end. The Marwaree knows no mercy. These bankers, who origi¬ 
nally settled in the villages under the protection and patronage of the zemindars, 
at a time when such protection was worth paying highly for, and in return 
assisted their patrons with funds on the occurrence of marriages or other high 
festivals, now find their former patrons at their feet. The old Tlmkoors (i.e., 
squires) will be sold up. The running accounts of many years will he brought for¬ 
ward, instalments ignored, and whether true or false, they cannot he disjtroved by 
the zemindars, who ncrer kept any accounts. District officers will rarely be able 

. to save the ancestral property from passing into other hands, and seven 

or eight years hence, perhaps earlier, the land will be in the hands of these money¬ 
lenders, who will prove a source of weakness to the State, who are pro verbially the 
worst landlords, and who trill carry rack-renting to its utmost limit. 


These gloomy forebodings have been verified to the uttermost. 
The agricultural classes iu Jhansi—both the old proprietors and the 
cultivators—aro at this moment steeped in an indebtedness, misery, 
and destitution which are exceptional even in British India. 
Twenty years of our beneficent supervision have brought them to 
this pass. There would be some comfort to be obtained even from 
the ruin of the ancient proprietors if a better class of men had been 
substituted in their stead. But this is the manner in which they 
are described by Mr. C. H. Crosthwaite, a Revenue officer, second 
to none in India for knowledge and ability:— 

But the greatest political evil arising from the present state of tilings is 
the character of the men to whom the great majority of transferred estates are 
passing. Nothing can he conceived in the shape of a landlord worse than the money¬ 
lender or trader who has purchased an estate. He has no sympathy or fellow- 
feeling of any sort with his people; he seldom resides on his estate; he regards 
his tenants much as the worst class of Southern slaveholders regarded their slaves; 
he looks upon them as tilings given over to him by Providence for the production 
of rupees; and if he does not kill them outright, it is only because he has 
learned wisdom from thettable of the goose that laid the golden eggs. I have 
done all I can to oppose the attacks that have been made on the rights that we 
have conceded and confirmed to the landowners. But if this is the class of men 
who are to become our Ktndowners—and unless a speedy alteration in the law 
is made, very few of any other class will be left—we shall be compelled sooner or 
later to sweep them away. 

When I began to write these papers on the "Peasantry of 
India,” the thesis I undertook to prove was that British rule, so far 
from giving security to landed property, had been the most potent 
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destroyer of ancient rights, and all sense of security ever known in 
that or in any other country. That position, I think, I may claim 
to have established beyond reach of question. British rule in the 
North-west Provinces has sunk the whole agricultural body into a 
state of the direst misery; and it has done so in the interests of a 
single small class, which, while they cause us to be hated through¬ 
out the length and breadth of the land, neither could nor would 
afford us the smallest assistance if that hatred expressed itself in 
corresponding action. That eventually the combined wretched¬ 
ness and rage of the people will drive them to an insurrection against 
our " beneficent British rule,” no student of history or human nature 
can doubt for a moment. The issue is as certain as that the sun will 
rise in the morning, and the sole element of uncertainty has 
reference to the time when it will occur. No one, so far as I know, 
either denies the danger or the consequences that must eventually 
proceed from it. But the argument of tho laissez faire school is 
that, happen what may, we must, as guardians of law and order, see 
that debtors are compelled to execute their contracts. This is the 
only argument I have ever heard used in defence of our present 
practice, and it is one which begs the whole question that is in 
dispute. Allowing, for the sake of argument, that the sole function 
wo have to discharge in India is to see that men fulfil their con¬ 
tracts, is it in consequence of any duly proved “contract” that our 
courts of law are so incessantly transferring the possessions of the 
ancient landowners of India to a horde of greedy money-lenders ? 
Every one knows that it is not. Great as, under any circumstances, 
would be the political danger caused by the ruin which, under our 
administration, has overtaken the most influential and manliest class 
of our Indian subjects, that danger is infinitely aggravated by the 
cruel wrong and injustice whereby that ruin has been effected. 
With blind perversity and reckless disregard of consequences, wo have 
fashioned our administration of justice as if we had but one object 
in view, and that the advantage of the money-lender. Let the 
reader mark the special privileges that have .been reserved for this 
favoured creature, as they have been enumerated by one of our own 
Civil officers:— 


His books.if kept in due form, are accepted as conclusive 

evidence in a suit; though not a judge who has so to accept them but knows 
their utter unreliability, or rather the moral certainty that they are either 
duplicates or have been cooked for the occasion. Provision is made by 
regulation that these books should be examined by assessors; and as both 
the character and dialect used on such occasions is utterly unintelligible to all 
bat the money-lenders themselves, and the character generally to all money- 
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lenders bnt those of the plaintiff's particular neighbourhood, it may be under¬ 
stood that this provision is one that effectually guards the plaintiff from too 

close or vexatious a scrutiny of his ground of action.A fancy 

description of mortgage has also been introduced into India, practically for 
the money-lender’s especial behoof, called the usufructuary mortgage, whereby 
he enjoys his debtor’s estate, not in liquidation of the debt and interest, but 
merely in payment of the interest; the debtor, thus deprived of the means of 
liquidation, being in consequence effectually debarred from redemption. Again, 
compound interest, though illegal, is specially admitted in the money-lender’s 
favour by recognition of the arrangement whereby he strikes balances in his 
books periodically, and takes the debtor’s signature thereto, as a now initial 

sum bearing interest from that date.In short, tire whole machinery 

of an intricate and refined system of law—elaborated by men in an utterly 
different stage of moral and intellectual progress from thoso for whom it is 
framed, and consequently entirely unsuited to the feelings, instincts, and tra¬ 
ditions of the latter—is placed at the disposal of a class so keen, shrewd, and 
guileful, that even in fanatical countries where they aro treated as dogs, and 
labour under every possible disability, they trade and lend money, and prosper, 
and cheat with impunity the Mohammedan masters who oppress them. 

This picture of the Indian money-lender and his special privileges 
■would not he complete without a description of the Courts of first 
instance, in which these privileges aro enforced. I rely, as always, 
on the testimony of our own Civilians :— 

Perhaps no greater curse has ever been inflicted by rulers upon ruled than 
the [old] Moonsif’s Courts of Bengal. Of all the blots on our system, this is tho 
worst and most serious. Buried far down in the depths of the rural districts, often 
situated in places inaccessible to Europeans for many months in tho year, the 
little square hut, with its walls of peat and thatched roof, which enshrines the 
local “ incarnation of justice," is the nucleus round which centres all the villainy 
of the neighbourhood.' If perjury could coagulate like smoke, the roof of that 
paltry hut would be bung with festoons of lies blacker and more noxious than 
soot; and if forgery lay like dust, the pleaders would wade knee-deep before the 

Bench. It is in these paltry rural tribunals that the village usurer, who 

has lent five rupees to the peasant, institutes his suit, and obtains a decree for a 
sum infinitely greater than the modest amount of the original sum—a sum in which, 
so to speak, the principal is as a mere speck of dust floating on the surface of a vast 
lake of interest. Here, too, it is that ang man who chooses mag, with a forged bond 
and a couple of bought witnesses, gain possession of land to which he has no more 
right than the man in the mopn. The abuses of these Courts, too, are not confined 
to indiscriminate granting m decrees; the wearisome length and intricacy of the 
pleadings, the thoughtless, machine-like procedure, the heavy costs, all oombine 
to render them the terror of the ignorant and the simple. 

Simply as a practical illustration of the working of our British 
institutions at the point where they directly come in contact with 
our Native subjects, I quote the following passage from Mr. 
Edwards’ “ Personal Adventures during the Rebellion ":— 

In the conversations I have had with Hurdeo Bnksh, who is a very 
superior, intelligent man, he has given me to understand that the Omlaho 
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(revenue collectors) who were introduced in such shoals into Oude immediately 
after the annexation, wore the curse of the country, and, in his plain-spoken 

phrase, ‘ made our rule to stink in the nostrils of the people.’.The 

Native officials they describe as regular harpies, and a Native deputy-collector 
who had been stationed at Saudee they frequently'mention to me with expres¬ 
sions of deepest hatred. This fellow, they assert, had a pair of slippers of extra 
size made, on purpose for ‘shoe-beating’ (the most disgraceful punishment that 
can be inflicted on a Native) in open kutchernj any one who refused to pay 
him what he demanded in the shape of bribes, or to sign any agreements respect¬ 
ing the disposal of their villages or land that he chose to fix upon, how¬ 
ever unjust and ruinous to their interests these might be. Old Kussuree 
told me that he had paid 1,000 rupees in petitions alone, not one of which 
ever reached the Commissioner, and more than 0,000 rupees in bribes; notwith¬ 
standing which, he had lost the village farmed by him and his ancestors for many 
generations, and had been assessed so highly fur those he had left, that lie. had 
only been able to pay his rent the preceding year by the sale of some of his family 
jewels, and a mare he highly valued; and this year, he said, he would no doubt 
have been a defaulter, and been sold up, had not the rebellion fortunately occurred.' 

Tfiero is yet another touch to be added before the picture is 
complete. Having invested the Indian money-lender with the 
special privileges enumerated above, having instituted Courts where 
forgery and perjury could bo practised with almost perfect im¬ 
punity, all that remained for a beneficent Government to do was 
to collect the revenue from its agricultural subjects in such a 
manner as to force them into the clutches of the money-lender. 
This, accordingly, by means of an ingenious process, the Govern¬ 
ment decided should be done. For a description of this process I 
shall havo recourse onee more to the experience and knowledge of 
Mr. C. Crosthwaite. Ho writes as follows. The extracts are 
long, but they will amply repay the labour of perusal. 

Any one who has gone, about the middle of April, from Calcutta to Meerut 
must have noticed the various stages of progress of the harvest as he passed 
upwards. Below Benares tire fields are all bare and brown. The corn is in 
the threshing floors; most of it is already trodden out. As the traveller goes 
northward more and more, fields of standing wheat .and barley meet his eye; the 
stocks of gathered grain become smaller and fewer. When he reaches Allyghur, 
it will seem to him that the sun must have gone balk, and the season changed. 
The crops that Were rich and golden yesterday are lighter and less ripe to-day. 
Hardly a field is cut. If, when he reaches Meerut, he leaves the train and passes 
into Koliilkund, he will find the wheat still green, a&d the harvest-time two or 
three weeks to come. If the traveller is a stranger will he not wonder 

to leftra that tiie Government of these countries collects its rents from one and all 
at the same time; that the peasant whose wheat is still standing and green, and 
the man whose corn is already trodden out and dressed, have both to pay their 

rent on the same day ?.Yes, we think a mam would have to search long 

and tax before he found a more apt illustration of "How not to do it" than is to he 
Been in our system of collecting the land revenue. If it was oar object to make 
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the pressure of the revenue as severely felt as it could be, how better could we 

proceed ?.We find that the harvest-time varies from the end of March 

to the end of April. We select a day that barely gives time to the peasantry to 
reap and sell their crops in the most forward districts, and make it rent-day for 
all. Where the harvest is earliest, we drive the farmers to throw their produce into 
the market, and make the fortunes of the dealers ; where the harvest is latest, we 
forested it altogether, and compel the peasant to borrow his rent from the usurer. 

. The result is that the people are enslaved to the usurer. And to make 

the matter worse, the exorbitant interest which he got when there were no courts, 
and when his chance of getting the principal back was very small, is secured to 
the money-lenders by all the power of the British Government. 

It is worth while, before closing this article, to follow in some 
detail the process whereby our agriculturists are enslaved to the 
usurer. Under Mr. Crosthwuite’s competent guidance, wo can 
trace it step by step. Ho takes an ordinary peasant, and goes 
through a year with him to see how he gets on :— 

It is .the beginning of October. lie has six acres of land. Three of 
them are under autumn crops, and three are ploughed and ready for wheat 

and barley. The next thing is to get the seed.In a jug village hard 

by lives a fat Marwaree, who has the custom of all the country-side. Off to him 
hies our cultivator, with a dozen others on the same errand. For his three 
acres, he requires, in round numbers, three maunds of seed (a roaund is eighty 
pounds). Wheat is selling now for thirty pounds and barley for forty pounds the 
rhpee. The Marwaree, therefore, hooks liim as follows :— 


n. a. r. 

Two maunds of wheat. 5 5 4 

One maund of barley. 2 0 0 


Total . 7 5 4 


Our friend then returns home with his three maunds of seed, and his debt of 
Bs.7-5-4. He is now busy, sowing his spring crops, and looking after his 
autumn harvest, none of which is yet ready to gather. October, however, has 
still a week to run when .... rent-day has come round. The first instalment 
is due. The landlord has come for his rents. What is our cultivator to do ? 
He has no cash, for, as we have seen, he has just been to borrow his seed. 

If he cannot pay, the landlord will distrain, and distraint means ruin. 

The end, then, is that about fifteen days after he borrowed the seed, our friend 
is on his way again to the Marwaree. This time he wants cash. The whole 
country-side is then wanting cash; all at the same time; all for the same pur¬ 
pose ; all because their crops are not ripe, and their rent is due. . . . He lies 
down that night with a he&fVy load of debt—Bs.7-5-4 for seed, and Rs.8-3-‘l 
for rent. He and his wife talk it over before they go to sleep. Between them 
they make out that the debt comes to Bs.15-8-7. But the interest—they can¬ 
not count up that. Let ns see what it will be. It is universally the custom to 
recover the advances made in April for seed at the harvest-time. The interest 

charged is at the rate of 50 per cent, per annum.Now, our friend 

borrowed in October for seed Bs.7-5-4. Let us see what he will have to 
pay in April. First, if he p»y3 in money, he will have to return— 

F F 
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B. A. P. 

Principal...... 7 6 4 

Interest . 1 13 4 


Total . 0 2 8 


But April is a long way off, and he has no time to think of it. He must, 
however, repay the money he borrowed for rent, and that soon. Such loans are 
given for a month only, and interest is charged at the rate of one anna per rupee. 

.So about the 20th of November the cultivator has to find the sum 

of Rs.8-11-6 to repay the loan of Bs.8-3-3, that be took to pay his rent 
a month before. In a day or two he has also to pay his second instalment of 
Bs.8-3-3, to enable the zemindar to meet the revenue demand of December. 
But at this time he has not so much difficulty, if the season is good, in finding 
the money. Well, we need not visit our friend again until his harvest is 

ripening early in April.Down comes the zemindar again. There is 

another revenue instalment due on the lDtli of May. He must get in big 
rents a month or fortnight before. The cultivator has to find Rs.8-3-3. 
again. Again he has to go to the Marwaree, and borrow the amount at the 
same moderate interest of 75 per cent, per annum. 

In this detailed manner, Mr. Crosth waite follows one of our 
Indian cultivators throughout the year, making out that, if all 
goes well, the man will have about twenty rupees wherewith to 
support himself and his family for more than six months. And 
he sums up as follows :— 

Under the most favourable circumstances, the cultivator must borrow to 
pay half his rent, and pay interest for one month at the rate of 75 per cent, per 
annum. Out of every Its.100 of rent, 50 arc borrowed, and Rs.3-4 paid as 
interest to the money-lender. The revenue of the North-west Provinces is about 
four million pounds sterling; the rental cannot he less than seven millions. 
Therefore, in round numbers, about three millions are borrowed every year, and 

one hundred thousand pounds paid as interest by the cultivators .All this 

burden is simply thrown on the peasantry by the system of taking the rent before 
the crops are harvested.It appears, then, that by our system of col¬ 

lection, in the most favourable circumstances, at least one hundred thousand 
pounds sterling of the produce of the land are made over annually to the money¬ 
lenders. This, however, only represents a portion of the loss actually caused to the 
peasantry; for it is seldom that things go so 'smoothly as we have supposed 
them, and the share of the money-lender in the produce is probably much more 
than the sum we have named. 

The reader who has perused the foregoing will not fail to under¬ 
stand how it is that the state of things has been brought about 
which is described in the following paragraph from the letter of a 
district officer addressed to the Government of the North-west 
Provinces, during the terrible famine of 1877-78 :— 

In the whole division, the difficulty which presents itself now is this. 
The poorer class of cultivators, the ploughmen and labourer*, cannot get food 
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except with great difficulty. The money-lenders dose their advances to the 
cultivators, and the labourers have no work to do. The Banias money¬ 
lenders) are in the habit of feeding the poorer class of cultivators on the strength 
of, and on the security of, the crops on the ground; whenever there is little or 
no crop sown, or when the sown crop is endangered by drought, the Banias dose 
their money-bags, and refuse food or its equivalent. The people are then thrown 
on their own resources, which are nil. 

In other words, the North-west cultivator is the serf of the 
bania. The latter keeps him alive as long as it is profitable for 
him to do so; when the speculation ceases to be profitable, the 
bania closes his money-bags, and refuses food or its equivalent. 
The cultivator then perishes in the manner described in the follow¬ 
ing extract from an official report, dated 1878 :— 

Whole families were carried off by one fatal meal. Thero is a weed 
called batua, which seems to be resorted to a great deal by people in distress, 

though it is a terribly dangerous food. The general opinion was that so 

long as a man could get Balt to mix with batua, and not less than four cliitacs of 
grain to add to it, a long period could be tided over safely; but salt was said to 
be indispensable, and at widely distant points I heard the same expression— 
“ Those who died were those who could not get salt to eat with their batua." 
With or without salt, however, diet of nothing but batua for four or five days was 
so they said, more than the strongest could stand. 

In the foregoing article I have purposely abstained from ad¬ 
vancing anything as the results of my own observation. I have 
drawn my testimony entirely from official sources, and it certainly 
seems to mo that a more terrible picture of hopeless, unrelieved 
maladministration the liveliest imagination would fail to conceive. 
I should only weaken its effect if I attempted to comment upon it. 


Kobeet I). Osbobn. 
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THE IRISH LAND QUESTION. 

I Jly a Colonial Landlord.) 


Since the conquest of Ireland by England, the land has been a 
fertile cause of contention; and there has been good cause for this 
strife. Until that time the Irish soil was tribal property, and was 
merely subject to certain claims of, and duties exacted by, the chief 
of the sept or clan, which were not very burdensome. The Maories 
of New Zealand have held their land by a similar tenure from time 
immemorial. The British Government asserted its sovereignty in 
that country, and ignored the rights of the Maories. This policy, 
which cannot be justified, was the cause of much warfare and blood¬ 
shed. We had ultimately to withdraw the British troops, and 
counsel the colonists to deal with the rights of property in a more 
equitable manner. The colonists have now to buy out the tribal 
claims before attempting to occupy or alienate the land. Had this 
policy been pursued in Ireland, centuries of conflict and chronic 
warfare would havo been avoided. The soil of Ireland has been 
repeatedly confiscated and handed over to Court favourites, without 
Inference to the rights of the people, or those of their chiefs. 

When the “plantation of Ulster” was effected, the remnant of 
Celtic population was driven to the bogs and mountains, or “ sent 
to hell or Connaught,” in other cases, to make room for the stronger 
party. The land was granted in fee to' “undertakers,” who were 
bound to introduce a given population in* each case. These British 
settlers were secured in their .position as tenants, and held their 
farms on very easy terms, but had at times to fight for their lives, 
and for the protection of their families an$ property. The massacre 
of 1641, and their share in the war of the Revolution Settlement, 
were the consequences of their position. An instance may be given 
of the rental value of an Ulster farm some 200 years since. A tenant 
was offered a lease in perpetuity at 2s. 6d. per acre. He declined 
the lease, saying that he did not object to the rent, but he would 
not agree that it should be paid for all time. The rent now paid 
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for that farm is 30s. per acre. It should be borne in mind that 
in this case, as in Ulster generally, the tenants have made, and still 
make, all improvements at their own cost. This practice, together 
with the concurrent custom of selling their tenant-right, has been 
the chief source of the exceptional prosperity of the province of 
Ulster. While the tenant’s interest is worth, on the average, £15 
per acre, or half that of tho landlord, the property of the latter is 
of much greater value than that of landlords in the south and west. 
The Land Act of 1870 only protected the interest of the Ulster 
tenant to half its value, and he has to go into tho law courts to 
recover that moiety. And landlords have the assurance to call the 
Land Act “ spoliation and robbery,” though wo learn from the 
returns of the Irish Government, as published in the Timex, that 
the selling value of Irish land has increased from sixteen and a half 
years’ purchase in 1868 to twenty-two and a half in 1878. At a 
recent sale of land in Ulster many of tho tenants were prepared to 
bid high for their farms, but as twenty-nine years’ purchase was 
given by a noble landowner, tho tenants have to remain in serfdom, 
and the purchaser may, as many buyers of Irish property have 
done, raise the rent so much as to pay 5 instead of 3 j per cent. 
A southeni landlord, writing in the Times some months since, says 
that his estate affords a return of 5 per cent, on the cost, and that 
his neighbours aro more severe upon their tenants. Mr. Bence 
Jones, writing in Fraser’s Magazine, advocates the elimination of 
all thriftless people from estates. If they could bo disposed of as 
breeders sell their “ culls,” his scheme might work ; but we aro told 
of the poor that they shall be “ always with us.” It would not be 
to the advantage of neighbouring estates if such deportation were 
practised. 

Irish landlords do not deal fairly by their tenants, as will appear, 
when we compare the position of the Crown tenants in Australia 
with that of the former. In both cases, the tenants generally make 
all improvements at their own cost. In those colonies, as in Ulster, 
the tenant’s interest is about equal in value to half the fee simple. 
But Crown tenants have the liberty of free sale; they also have 
fixity of tenure. If an increased rent is imposed, the tenant can 
have it referred to arbitrators mutually appointed. The rent may 
thus be fixed for from ten to twenty-five years. Tho writer has 
acted as the tenant’s arbitrator in an area of 300,000 acres. The 
result of this liberal dealing is that the return to both parties is 
threefold more than under even the Ulster system. The writer 
could give many colonial examples, in which the stock-bearing 
capacity of the land has been trebled at the tenant’s cost in thirty 
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years. The system is equally profitable to the tenants and to the 
State. It is worthy of mention that many of the largest holders of 
Crown lands are Irishmen, and that agrarian crime is quite un¬ 
known. “ There is that scattereth, but yet increaseth; there is that 
witbholdeth more th‘an is meet; but it tendeth to poverty.” Under 
the wretched system which prevails in Ireland, if the tenant is 
industrious, he is none the better off, and if idle none the worse. 
When an Ulster tenant was asked why he did not whitewash his 
dwelling and show more taste, he said, the result would be the demand 
of a higher rent. Another spent £10 per acre in reclaiming a waste 
portion of his farm. His landlord thereupon increased the rent by 
10s. per acre, charging him 5 per cent, in perpetuity on his own 
outlay. Many cases could bo given where Irish tenants have 
doubled, trebled, and even increased the rental value tenfold, but 
they had no legal security before the passing of the Land Act of 
1870. It is affirmed by the best authorities, and well exemplified 
in Kay’s “ Free Trade in Land,” that tho produce of the Irish soil 
could be doubled in the hands of a peasant proprietary. Of course 
the majority of landlords are opposed to any such change. The 
present policy of most Ulster landlords appears to be the ab¬ 
sorption of the tenants’ interest by the maintenance of a rent 
which foreign competition has made too high by one-third. The 
tenants are quite willing to bear their proportion of the lessened 
value of produce, according to their interest in the soil. While 
British landlords have reduced their rents, in many cases which 
could be given, by 20, 40, and even 50 per oent.j Irish owners 
prefer a liberal use of military and police force to evict tho tenants 
when they fail to pay an exorbitant rent. It is the landlords who 
opposed the repeal of the Corn Laws, and tho Land Act of 1870, 
against which some 300 amendments were proposed. 

Perhaps the only effective remedy for Ireland’s misery is a land 
system similar to that of Prussia. In Seeley’s “ Life and Times of 
Stein,” p. 189, it is said of the Prussian peasantry of his day that “the 
■want of credit made enterprise impossibly to them, kept the stan¬ 
dard of cultivation and of comfort low, and forced them to apply to 
the State for assistance when misfortune fell on them. They 
now, when ruin falls on them, expect more from tho State than 
the State is in a condition to give.” The past condition of Prussia 
is the present condition of Ireland. In Prussia, the respective in¬ 
terests of landlord and tenant were ascertained and settled by a 
general rule. The combined interest was offered for sale to the 
highest bidder. The tenants were generally the purchasers, and the 
State advanced the cash for the purchase of the landlords’ interest. 
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which advance has been repaid in a term of years by the tenants. 
Where the cultivators are the owners of the land, they will have 
something in reserve for bad seasons. They can also, as has been 
observed of the French peasantry, enable the State to meet such a 
demand as the German war indemnity. It is freely admitted that 
many Irish and British landlords are fair and equitable 'in their 
demands, but the course of the House of Lords may lead to a more 
sweeping measure of reform than would otherwise be needful. 

It has been alleged that Irish misery is owing to the prevalence 
of Romanism; but the Belgians (of whom but one in thirty-five is 
Protestant) and also the French are highly prosperous, loyal, and* 
contented. These, as well as the Prussian peasantry, are in a better 
condition than the Protestants of Ulster, as their land laws are more 
equitable. The demands of many Irish landlords and the agitation 
which is kept up by the Home Rulers are equally unreasonable. The 
landlords should get justice, and nothing more. In granting the 
fee to Court favourites, the State did not divest itself of tho power of 
protecting the cultivators of the soil. If these aro oppressed, they 
should be protected, as they would have been upon Crown lands. 
Crime is said to bo specially prevalent in Ireland. This is true as 
regards agrarian crime, but such crime, as well as Lynch law iu 
America, is owing to the want of legal protection to life and pro¬ 
perty. What is called agrarian crime is generally serving threatening 
notices. The operation of the Land Act reduced such crime to one- 
fourth in eight years. As to rural crime in Ireland, in proportion to 
a similar population in England, the number of cases is as six to 
seven. As the English crime is greater, it is also more brutal. 

British statesmen have been, and are still, responsible for the dis¬ 
loyalty of the Celtic people in Ireland. Their land has been confis¬ 
cated, their faith proscribed, their trade and manufactures suppressed, 
and their civil liberties abridged. While supporting religious 
ordinances for themselves, they were compelled to maintain an 
Established Church. Had Irish Romanists been treated as the 
French Canadians were, they would have been equally peaceable and 
loyal. 

The peasantry of the French province of Picardy have a tenant- 
right custom which, being without legal protection, has been main¬ 
tained for ages by agrarian outrages. “ This custom, styled mauvais 
gri, or droit de marche, prevents landlords from raising their 
rents, or ousting their tenants. The traditional belief is that, 
centuries ago, the tenants and owners came to an agreement, orally, 
whereby, in consequence of a sum of money given by the former, 
the owners allowed the tenants to become hereditary tenants in 
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perpetuity at a fixed rent, then arranged. This copyhold is not 
recognized by the tribunals, but is upheld by public opinion. Farms 
from which tenants are ousted cannot be let, as the new tenants 
would find themselves sent to Coventry, all neighbourly assistance 
being refused them. In former times the landlords even ran the risk, 
of murder or incendiarism, but judicial severities, the opening of 
roads, &c., have nearly, if not altogether, extirpated these reprisals.” 
The tenants’ interest in that region is from one-third to one-half the 
value of the landlords’ interest. 

The plantation of Ulster began in 1606. The land was let to 
the original tenants in those days at a rent of Is. per acre, which 
wa3 probably the rental value of land in the south and west 
also at that time. It should bo borno in inind that (as has been 
mentioned) tho tenants have not only made all the improvements 
which havo increased so largely tho rental value, but they havo also 
paid the agents 6d. per £ for receiving tho rent. We find that 
370 acres of tho recently sold land which is mentioned above, 
taken in consecutive lots, is let at 19s. per acre. The tenants who 
represent this increased rental value, which lias been effected by 
their own and their predecessors’ outlay, are certainly entitled to 
more consideration than so-called owners who have spent nothing 
on the land. The rent on the Hertford estate, 150 years since, was 
from 3s. to 5s. per aero; it is now 29s. nearly. 

The Landed Estatos’ Court was brought into existence chiefly by 
landlords’ legislation, which may account for the tenant-right being 
sold in such cases as part of the feo. The tenants on the land 
thus sold not only had their property confiscated, but in many cases 
were either ousted, or had their rent doubled. Lord Waveney tells 
us that such land was bought so as to pay 3^ per cent., and the 
rent raised so heavily as to afford 5 per cent, on the investment. 
This increase would just buy tho fee in thirty-five years, under the 
Bright Clauses of the Land Act. In 1770 a number of “ noble ” 
proprietors in Ulster offered to let their land to the highest bidders, 
quite ignoring the tenants’ interest in the soil. This gave rise to 
the associations in Ulster called Hearts of Oak and Hearts of Steel, 
and an agitation commenced which assumed almost the form of a 
civil war, when the rebels were able to treat with the Commandant 
at Carrickfergus and the Mayor of Belfast for the delivery of 
prisoners. The people maintained their rights, but the feeling of 
injustice drove many to America, where they afterwards fought 
successfully for independence. When Cornwallis surrendered in 
America, it was found that seven American generals were present 
whose fathers had been exiled from Ulster and their tenant-right 
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confiscated. The misconduct of the landlords, abetted by the 
wretched Government of the day, caused many of the Ulster tenants 
to join in the Rebellion of 1798. The state of the Irish land laws 
both then and at the present time can scarcely be matched, except 
in Turkey., We urge the necessity of reform in that empire, but 
we have still enough to do in that way nearer home. 

We lend countless millions of our wealth to Greeks, Spaniards, 
Peruvians, Egyptians, and Turks, but neglect the development 
of Irish and Indian resources alike. If the State were to buy 
Irish property when offered in the market, so as to pay 3§ per 
cent., the cash could bo raised most readily. There are .£170,000,000 
lying in the Savings and other Banks, which afford, say, 
per cent, on the average. Tenants could pay 5 per cent, as a 
rent, with the clear prospect of clearing the freehold in thirty - 
five years, while the increased productiveness of the land 
would lessen the burden from year to year. We find by the re¬ 
turns of the Commissioners, that even during last year the rents 
of Irish Church land so held arc well paid, the arrears being only 

per cent., with the prospect of being fully paid. The rents of 
British farms are certainly not paid nearly so well. Cash could be 
raised by bonds, as in the case of the French war indemnity, in 
sums down to £5, and made easily transferable. The holders of such 
stock and the cultivators of the land would be both loyal subjects 
and good citizens. A dividod ownership of the soil is most dis¬ 
advantageous. Some Ulster landlords have bought the tenants' 
interest, like honest men, at £10 per acre, and the productiveness 
of such land has been vastly increased. 

The Irish people have little to depend upon for subsistence but 
the produce of the soil. The land is a fixed quantity, a monopoly 
in the hands of a few; while the population is steadily increasing. 
The result is a competition which* leads to the promise of rents 
which, in many thousands of cases during the last year, were in 
excess of the whole value of the produce. Beef, hams, pork, 
butter, cheese, and corn, which were formerly supplied by 
Ireland to Britain, are now sent largely to Ireland from 
America. The State loans to Irish landlords at 1 per cent, 
will probably cost the tenants 5 per cent, in their rents. Such 
loans, as well as the charity which is so frequently required to 
prevent famine, are rates in aid of rack-rents. It appears that 
two boys of ten and twelve years of age walked from Cork to 
Dublin, 200 miles, to get £2, which enabled their father to make 
up his rent of £8 from the Famine Relief Fund. While the rents 
on some Irish estates are below the Government valuation, the rents 
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upon others are double, treble, and even four and a half times 
greater. A moderate rent for the time does not ensure progress, 
as the death of the landlord or the sale of. the property, may lead to 
tho absorption of the tenant’s interest. 

The amendment which was introduced to the Land Act of 1870 
by a Scotch member shows the ignorance or animus that existed in 
the House as to the Irish Land Question. This clause would have 
extinguished the tenant’s claims where he had a lease for thirty-one 
years. The payment of a full rent for this term would swamp the out¬ 
lay of nearly 800 years ! It would be equally just if the landlord’s 
interest were dealt with in the same way. The Scotch land system 
is excellent, but it should not bo introduced by a penalty upon the 
Ulster tenant and a bonus to the landlord of £15 per acre. ■ The 
writer may be permitted to add that he owns 40,000 acres of colonial 
land, which is let at a fixed rent for a term of years, tho owner 
making all needful improvements. The State is welcome to resume 
possession of the property at its market value, should the course be 
thought conducive to the public welfare. There is no landlord and 
tenant difficulty, nor is tho rent ever in arrear. 

It has been proposed to extend tenant-right as it exists in 
Ulster to all Ireland; but the Ulster Custom does not afford adequate 
protection. In some cases it does not secure freedom of sale; in 
others the price is restricted to £5 per acre. In all cases, the rent 
may bo kept so high as to absorb the tenant’s interest. Some 
tenants, oven after gaining their suits for disturbance of occupation 
by exorbitant rents, have been compelled by circumstances to con¬ 
tinue at tho rack-rent. It would appear that in such circumstances 
there is no other course but selling the combined interest and pay¬ 
ing tho ousted party, or parties, the value of their interest in the 
property. The case between landlords and tenants in Ireland 
might be dealt with as in the compulsory winding up of an un¬ 
workable partnership. As the matter stands there, in many 
cases it is open warfare. The value of the respective interests of 
the parties could be ascertained by taking cases where there has 
been no infringement by either party. Neither should gain by 
his wrong-doing in the past. A more liberal policy on the part of 
landowners in the past (as has been shown above) would have been 
mutually advantageous. There are' 10,000 landlords in Ireland, 
and some 600,000 tenants. The welfare of sixty tenants is 
as important as that of one landlord, especially as one-half the 
landlords are absentees. In very many cases, the tenants even 
in late years have doubled or trebled the rental value, as has been 
stated above, and in others which could be given have increased 
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the value from 2s. 6d. to 30s. per acre. Indeed, they have raised 
the letting value by their improvements nearly twentyfold in less 
than three centuries. We may ask, under these circumstances, 
whether the so-called owners, or the tenants, have the larger equi¬ 
table interest in the soil. We have observed that the rental value 
of Irish land in 1606 was Is. per acre. About ten years since, a 
vast area of Victorian pasture was forfeited by the tenants’ non- 
observance of the land laws. When that land was opened to com¬ 
petition, it was let at a rent of Is. per acre. 

A word, in conclusion, as to the lato purchase of Ulster land on 
behalf of a large proprietor. Though many of the tenants were pre¬ 
pared to buy their farms at the same price, this proprietor would 
have’all or none. “ Woe unto them . . . that lay field to field till 
there bo no place, that they may be placed alone in the midst of 
the earth.” 

Charles Wilson. 


Chrltcnhan, Srpit. IS,so. 
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STATE GRANARIES IN INDIAN FAMINES. 

In the dissent recorded by Professor Caird and Mr. Sullivan from 
the Report of their colleagues, they insist that it “ might not only be 
expedient, but absolutely necessary ” for the State to provide gran¬ 
aries for the supply of food to the people, as a precaution against 
famine. 

There aro certain localities in Southern, Western, and Central India which 
are now, and may continue to be for some time, distant from the lines of railway 
communication, and which are in an especial degreo liable to visitations of famine. 
For these comparatively inaccessible tracts, which w'c may reckon at one-fifth part 
of India, with a population of forty millions, we suggest a plan of storage to show 
that the measnro is not the financial impossibility indicated in the lleport; and if 
our views as to its necessity be accepted, we recommend its being adopted 
tentatively on a limited scale, leaving the extension of the operations to be decided 

by the success or otherwise of the experiment.The food of the people is of 

the simplest kind, grain and salt, and a few condiments for a relish. The grain is 
easy to handle, bears storage in pits for many years, and the people themselves 
grind it as they requiro it. The pits are made in the ground, in a manner with 
which the Natives are familiar, and cost nothing beyond the encircling ring of 
buked clay, and labour, in construction. Wo propose no new practice, but 
rocommend that, in outlying places, the Government should, through their 
resident officials, do for the safety of the poorer class what the wealthier now do 
for themselves. The people live on different varieties of dry grain grown in their 
several districts, which is the specific food they are accustomed to. As this 
common grain is rarefy an article of export, its storage would in no way interfere 
with the operation of foreign trade, and as the storage would bo subdivided in 
every village, it could be done without disturbance to the usual operations of 
husbandry. In seasons of abundance stores may very conveniently be made. A 
village of four hundred inhabitants, cultivating four hundred acres of grain, may 
be reckoned to have forty of the class for whom step-age is here proposed. A 
store of seven tons would suffice for this number difring a year of famine, and as 
severe famines, on fin average, come as yet but once in eleven or twelve years, the 
quantity so required might be secured out of two years of good crops during that 
interval, at the rate of three and a.half tons for each time, without any pressure 
on the rest of tire people, wliile the storage of that qnantity of grain would be a 
simple and inexpensive operation. 

In reply to these suggestions, their official colleagues say :— 

The dangers and difficulties consequent on the storage of grain by the 
Government would be very great, especially in respect to the manner in which 
the stores of grain should be utilized, and in which the Government Should 
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regulate its action in opening or closing the stores. The result, upon the dealers 
in grain, of the Government suddenly opening the stores when prices rose 
beyond a certain fixed amount, and upon the people when the stores were closed, 
the local trade having meanwhile been destroyed or its action paralyzed, must, we 
think, be disastrous. 

Thus the experience gained in Behar in 1874, when the Govern¬ 
ment of Lord Northbrook did actually form such stores, under 
every disadvantage that could attend the haste with which the 
measure had to bo adopted, is entirely ignored. No practical diffi¬ 
culty whatever was experienced, as to deciding when to open the 
stores or when to close them. The only effect of the measure 
upon the grain-dealers, was to prevent their using the monopoly in 
their hands to starve the people, by sending up the price of grain 
out of all proportion to its scarcity. Efforts were repeatedly made; 
by the dealers to run the price up to eight or ton pounds per 
rupee, when the opening of the Government stores at once droppod 
it to twenty pounds, the price at which the Government sold. The 
measure in no way discouraged the importations of the private 
trader, as the price at the Government stores left an enormous 
margin of profit to stimulate his exertions. With th’is experience 
fresh in every one’s memory, the Commission nevertheless justify 
Lord Lytton’s fatal refusal to adopt the samo course. “ The result 
of such stores,” they say, “ must, we think, be disastrous.” But 
there is no room for speculating upon tho results, when the measure 
has been already tried, and its effects seen. The formation of these 
Government stores by Lord-Northbrook under every possible dis¬ 
advantage, was attended by success. While they were in course of 
formation, the prophets of evil never ceased to affirm, just as this 
Commission does now, that private trade “ would be paralyzed 
thereby.” Their vaticinations were falsified throughout. But then 
the measure ought to have paralyzed trade, though it did not, and 
the result ought to have been “disastrous,” though it was not. The 
bias under which they <Jeal with the question, arises from the fact 
that the business of General Straehey and his Civilian colleagues was 
to find excuses for Sir'John Strachey’s reversal of Lord North¬ 
brook’s policy. It would never have done to let it go forth to the 
world that Lord Nortljbrook had discovered the way to encounter 
famine successfully, and that, by' refusing to follow it. Lord Lytton 
had starved several millions of people to death. But the Commis¬ 
sioners are superior to the teachings of experience, and if the facts 
are against them, so much the worse for the facts. And so they fall 
back upon a system of philosophizing, and say• 

We greatly fear that any system of Government storing, if once brought 
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home to the people, would produce most fatal effects on their prudential habits; 
and that the existence of a public granary in every village, ready to be thrown 
open whenever distress passed beyond a certain point, would be a standing 
encouragement to improvidence and recklessness, and to that most dangerous of 
popular vices, the disposition to force the Government to grant public charity. 
The plan would strike a death-blow at that healthy development of the internal 
trade of the country, now in an early stage, but steadily thriving under the 
encouragement given by the extension of railways and complete free trad“, and it 
would raise a fatal barrier to the growth of those qualities of self-reliance in the 
community without which the country can never raise itself in the scale of 
civilization. Chronic famine is, we are satisfied, one of the diseases of the 
infancy of nations, and its remedy will never be found in prolonging the tutelage 
of tile State, and least of all in measures which would render escape from such 
tutelage almost impossible. 

We have hero the old tradition onco more in full blossom. The 
great, the overwhelming danger is the doing too much for the 
peoplo! How hard it is to write dispassionately about it all! You 
have just starved five millions of peoplo to death, by maundering in 
this idle way about the danger of doing too much at such periods ; 
and wherever and whenever the calamity has arisen, your moralizing 
has resulted in the same catastrophe. And the danger still is the 
same. “Take care; for God’s sake, take care that you do not 
demoralize tho people.” It is a calumny upon the peasantry of 
India to depict them as a race ready to take advantage of, and abuse 
the assistance of the State. We appeal to every one who knows 
the patient, frugal, and industrious character of that peasantry, 
whether it is not a slander to speak of them in this way, simply to 
justify tho critno of having left them to. perish, as they were left 
to perish by the Government of India in 1877 and 1878. “ Chronic 
famine is, we aro satisfied, one of the diseases of the infancy of 
nations.” So the Hindus and Mohammedans of India are in the 
infancy of nations, poor barbarians of tho Bed Indian order, because, 
we suppose, they havo never had a poor law amongst them; every 
man maintaining his own poor while he has anything to maintain 
them with, and even insisting, as a matter of honour and religion, 
upon discharging his father’s debts, though -he have left nothing else 
behind him. The deadly insincerity of these moralizings, simply 
to “ whitewash ” the crime that has been committed, moves us very 
deeply. But we are further assured that— • 

No Government has ever succeeded in such a measure as that which is here 
proposed. The repeated and continued attempts to. alleviate the difficulty of 
securing the food-supply of the people by direct State interference, which have 
been made is our own country and elsewhere, have always ended in failure, and 
the safety of the populations and their freedom from extreme fluctuation of the 
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price of bread were only assured from the time when all Such efforts were finally 
abandoned. 

Witness, we suppose, the Irish famine of 1847-8. Bishop Colenso 
having demolished the Pentateuch, the Commissioners are, no doubt, 
entitled to treat the story of tho great Egyptian famine, which 
was successfully surmounted by the formation of Stato granaries 
under Divine direction, as a fable. And yet some of them would, 
we believe, be uneasy at such a challenge. We are ourselves 
old-fashioned enough to believe, and have long so believed, that this 
very story of a famine, without precedent for its duration, is written 
in this old Book of tho Hebrews, for the enlightenment of all 
after times. Is it not odd that the one famine that has been 
successfully treated in modern times—the only one—was sur¬ 
mounted by Lord Northbrook’s taking a leaf out of the old 
Hebrew book? 

The great Hebrew statesman, under Divine enlightenment, pre¬ 
pared for the famine of which ho was forewarned, by the formation 
of State granaries, and carried tho people of Egypt through a seven 
years’ famine with complete success, while making it'tho occasion 
of a great fiscal revolution, which tho economists of our own day 
have only now discovered to be tho model on which all fiscal sys¬ 
tems should be cast. “ He took up a fifth of the land of Egypt ” 
for the Stato revenue. In other words, the Hebrew Minister 
divined, by enlightenment from on high, that a land-tax of 20 per 
cent, of the produce was the proper resource of the national 
revenue, and that State granaries of food were the right means of 
encountering famine. And, strange to tell, the economists and 
statesmen of the nineteenth century begin to discern that ho was abso¬ 
lutely right in his fiscal policy, while Professor Caird declares him 
to have been right in his famine policy too. Our official Com¬ 
missioners meanwhile assure us positively, that no “ Government 
ever succeeded in such a measure ” as that very measure which 
Joseph was divinely inspired to take, and took with complete 
success. The gentlemen who “ sit in the seat of the scornful ” 
may smile at our fanaticism if they like, but it is a fanaticism of a 
good many years’ standing now, and we are not likely to be cured 
of it. Many years ago,, we wrote upon this very subject as we 
write now, and we have seen no answer to it. 
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RESTITUTION OF BERAR.—II. 

THE NAWAB SIR SALAR JUNG. 

On a previous occasion* I explained bow, in 1853, by dint of 
“ objurgations and threats ” of military coercion, some of the richest 
provinces of the Nizam’s dominions were assigned to British manage¬ 
ment, in pledge for a debt which, by official admission, the Nizam 
did not owe, and on the plea of treaty obligations which were 
acknowledged in secret conclave not to exist. I explained also 
that, according to Colonel Low, the British Plenipotentiary, “ the 
whole negotiation/' though backed by the most alarming menaces, 
would have failed, unless he had consented to the exclusion from the 
Treaty of 1853 of every word involving or implying “ permanence ” 
in the territorial assignment. “ Fearing that the whole negotiation 
might fail," Colonel Low “ announced formally that, if his High¬ 
ness wished it, the districts might be made over merely for a time, 
to maintain the Contingent as long as he might require it."f 

The same terms and conditions were claimed and conceded in 
the correspondence regarding the Treaty of I860. No circum¬ 
stance up to that year had in the least degree modified the position 
of protest and remonstrance which the Nizam Nasir-ood-Dowla 
took up against tho sequestration of 1858, and which was kept up 
by his son, Afzul-ood-Dowla, who succeeded in 1857. The Viceroy 
in Council had. before him a series of appeals for restitution when 
the negotiations were set on foot for the Treaty of 1860, under 
which, two disti-icts wore restoi’ed to the Nizam's administration, 
while certain cessions and indemnities were gained for the Govern¬ 
ment of India. Notwithstanding continued importunity and pressure, 
no phrase or form indicating "permanence" found its way into 
tho new treaty. To remove the last misgivings of the Nizam, the 
Government of' India again declared “ the alienation of this por¬ 
tion of the dominions of his Highness to be temporary only,” so 


« “ Restitution of the Berar Provinces,” Statesman, No. 2, July, 1880, pp. 
102 to 185. 

f Papers, “ Nizam’s Debts ’’ (418 of 1834), p. 122. 
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that it “ will still form an integral part of the Nizam’s Dominions, 
and will be restored to his Highness entire whenever it shall seem 
fit to the two Governments to terminate the engagement under 
which the Contingent is maintained.”-* * * § 

The continuous appeal of two successive Nizams was thus 
partially met by the restitution of two districts in I860, with a 
renewal of the original understanding that the assignment of the 
Berar provinces, still loft “ in trust,” was temporary and terminable. 

The aim and end of the Treaty of 1860 was partly, as declared 
in the preamble, to “ mark the high esteem in which his Highness 
the Nizam is held by Her Majesty the Queen, in recognition of the 
services rendered by his Highness personally, and by the Govern¬ 
ment of Hyderabad, during the revolt of 1857-8,” f and partly 
to afford reparation and obtain indemnity for the defective observ¬ 
ance of the Treaty of 1853 by the stronger party, the British 
Government. Here are some official admissions on the subject. 
“ The provisions of the Treaty of 1853,” says Mr. Aitchison, 
Under Secretary in tho Indian Foreign Office, “ which required the 
submission of annual accounts of tho Assigned Districts to the 
Nizam, were productive of much inconvenience and embarrassing 
discussions.” % 

Under Article 8 of the Treaty of 1853, th*e British Resident 
was bound to “ render true and faithful accounts to the Nizam 
every year of the receipts and disbursements, and to make over 
the surplus revenue to his Highness.” No surplus revenue was 
paid, and no accounts, were rendered for seven years—hence the 
“ embarrassing discussions.” “ By the Treaty,” wrote the Viceroy 
in Council on the 7th of July, 1860, “ we are bound to render 
these accounts every year, and it is not creditable that this should 
not have been done.” § Under the Government of Lord Lawrence, 
in a despatch dated 13th February, 1867, “tho omission to 
furnish annual accounts ” was “ confessed to have been a derelic¬ 
tion from the letter of Article 8 of the Treaty of 1853.”j| 

The cause of no surplus revenue being paid, though veiled by 
the absence of accounts, was well known to the Nizam, and fully 

* Papers, “ Hyderabad Assigned Districts (338 of 1887), pp. 20, 21. 

. f “ Hyderabad Administration Iteport ” for 1801-2, paragraph 151. 

X “ Collection of Treaties," Calcutta, 1884 (London: Longmans and Co.). Vol. 
V., p. 10. Mr. C. U. Aitchison, who has been Foreign Secretary to the Govern¬ 
ment of India, is now one of the Viceroy’s Councillors. 

§ Papers, “ Hyderabad Assigned Districts ” (338 of 1867), p. 7. 

|| Papers, “ Cession of Berar” (29 of 1867), p. 21. 
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admitted by the British Resident. It arose, in the words of the 
latter, from “ the extravagance of our management,” contrary to 
verbal assurances, during the negotiation of the Treaty, the written 
provisions of which were actually broken by the annual accounts 
being withheld. “There is no doubt,” wrote the Resident, 
Colonel Davidson, on the Gth of July, 1859, “that General Low 
allowed the former Minister, Suraj-ool-Moolk, and the present one, 
Salar Jung, to suppose that our management would cost about 
two annas in the rupee, or about 12| per cent, on the revenue;” 
“ and I distinctly remember,” he continues, “ its being made use 
of as an argument to induce compliance in signing the Treaty by 
General Low.”* After much discussion at Hyderabad and much 
correspondence with the Resident, the equity of the case advanced 
by the Nizam’s Minister was in substance acknowledged. TheYiceroy 
in Council, in a despatch dated 7th July, 1860, taking into con¬ 
sideration “ the expectation of the Nizam, when the Treaty was 
signed, that the expense of managing the districts would not 
exceed two annas in the rupee, or 12j per cent.,” and also “ the 
circumstances under which, and the objects for which, the Treaty 
was made,” declared himself “ not disposed to charge the Nizam, 
for administering a country which really belongs to him, more 
than he would himself have incurred, and more proportionally 
than he incurs in tlio rest of his dominions.” The Government 
of India, therefore, agreed “ to admit the excess civil expenditure 
"of past years as a set-off against the Nizam’s debt of fifty lakhs of 
Hyderabad rupees.” f “ This debt, however,” it must be remembered, 
in the subsequent words of Colonel Davidson, the Resident, " the 
present Nizam” (1862) “and his father equally refused to acknow¬ 
ledge. They brought counter-claims against the British Govern¬ 
ment, which, they justly complained, had been neither recognized nor 
refuted.” “ It is not to be wondered at,” continues the Resident, 
“that his Highness the Nizam fails to regard the remission as a 
spontaneous and unequivocal gift.”{ 

It is not, consequently, to be wondered at that the imperfect 
restitution of 1860, accompanied as it was by valuable concessions 
to the British Government, was not regarded by the Nizam as a 
satisfactory or final settlement. The negotiations of 1860 had been 
opened, in the words of the letter from the Resident to the Nawab 

* Papers. “ Hyderabad Assigned Districts ” (338 of 1807), pp. 4, 5. 

t Papers, “Hyderabad Assigned Districts ” (338 of 1807), p. 0. 

* Administration Report of the “ Hyderabad Assigned Districts for 1801-02 ” 
(Despatch No. 20, dated 20th June, 1862), paragraph 150. 
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Salar Jung, “in consequence of your having repeatedly requested, 
on the part of his Highness the Nizam, that I would submit to the 
Governor-General that the whole of the Assigned Districts should 
be restored to his Highness.” * That request was from time to 
time renewed, as occasion offered, after the conclusion of the Treaty 
of 1860, until, in 1866, in a letter from the Minister, dated the 27th 
of October, when the Government of India was bent on the annexa¬ 
tion of Mysore, the Nizam offered to give up his reversionary right 
to share in the lapse of that State with some minor claims, in return 
for the restoration of the Assigned Districts. This offer was rejected 
by the Governor-General in Council “ with censure.” + The Nawab 
Salar Jung was personally rebuked, in a despatch dated the J3tli of 
February, 1867, for what was called his “erroneous statement”— 
really one of perfect accuracy —“ that the anticipated lapse of the 
Mysore State arises only and exclusively from the want of 
an heir, or the refusal of the British Government to permit the 
Rajah to adopt one. Sir Salar Jung,” says the Governor-General 
in Council, “ takes too much upon, himself, when he attempts to 
instruct the Government of India in the interpretation ,of treaties to 
which the Hyderabad Durbar is not a party.” J The intended re¬ 
buke was equally unmannerly and unfair. Sir Salar Jung did nob 
“take too much upon himself;” he took nothing upon himself; he 
represented the Nizam’s Government, and spoke in the name of his 
Sovereign. Sir Salar Jung’s letter was, moreover, pronounced to 
be “ unworthy alike of his princely master’s dignity, and of his own 
reputation for enlightened statesmanship,” to be pervaded by “ a 
spirit of extravagant assertion,” and to leave the Governor-General 
in Council “ no alternative but to require that the future communi¬ 
cations of the Hyderabad Durbar shall bo framed in a tone more 
serious and circumspect.” § 

The style of this ineffectual scolding is, it will be observed, 
rather departmental than diplomatic. The words are more suitable 
for a refractory subordinate than for the duly authorized Minister of 
an allied and protecte4 State. It is a standing device of Anglo- 
Indian “ Political Agency ” to evade the merits of a troublesome 
appeal by a personal challenge, to meet importunity by intimidation. 
But in this instance thfe extreme irritation is intelligible, and was 
unquestionably genuine. The Nawab Salar Jang, quite uncon- 

* Papers, “ Hyderabad Assigned Districts ” <338 of 1807), p. 17. 

f Papers, “ Cession of Berar ” <20 of 1807), p. 23. 

$ Papers, “ Cession of Berar ” (20 of 1807), p. 19. 

j Papers, “ Cession of Berar " (20 of 1807), p, 11. 
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sciously, lad touched the very heart of the matter. His real offence 
was, not that he .had presumed to interpret the Subsidiary Treaty 
between the East India Company and the Eajah of Mysore, “ to 
which the Nizam was not a party,” but that in a solitary allusion to 
that treaty he had impugned the main argument by which the 
Calcutta Secretariat was attempting to justify the annexation of 
Mysore. The authorities at Calcutta were arguing that by that mis- 
government of his territories which led to their sequestration, the 
Eajah had “ infringed,” or failed to fulfil, the “ conditions ” of his 
treaty. They were arguing, also, that the Rajah’s rights were 
“ personal,” not “ heritable.” * 

Both these positions were most innocently assailed, at a 
momentous crisis of the controversy, by the Nawab Salar Jung. 
In his despatch of the 27th of October, 1866, he stated, quite 
correctly, that the British Government had resolved “ to annex the 
Mysore territory on the death of the aged Rajah.”+ He could not 
have anticipated that this resolution of Lord Palmerston's Cabinet 
would be reversed by that of Lord Derby which had just succeeded 
to power. He could not have known that his despatch would come 
up for consideration just as the fate of Mysore was trembling in the 
balance. “ Soon after Lord Cranborno” (now Marquis of Salisbury) 
“ took office, he wrote a despatch in the Secret Department order¬ 
ing that, on the death of the Maharajah, no steps should be taken 
towards the annexation of Mysore without communication with the 
Home Government.”}; Then commenced the last struggle for 
annexation, and the interference of the Nizam was peculiarly in¬ 
opportune. It might just turn the scale. Salar Jung must be 
silenced or put down. Not being a Deputy Collector, or an Assistant 
Commissioner, he was not to be so easily silenced or put down; but 
even if the appeal of 1867 had not been dismissed “with censure,” 
its basis and the offered consideration had alike disappeared when 
the project of annexing Mysore was finally renounced by Her 
Majesty’s Ministers. 

The two successive Nizams with whom the Treaties of 1853 and 
1860 were concluded, never ceased to maintain a position of dissent 
and remonstrance against the sequestration of their provinces, which 
they looked upon as a heavy loss and bitter humiliation unjustly 
forced upon them by threats of military ioercion. The hope of 
complete restitution formed the guiding principle of their policy. 


* “ Mysore Papers ” (112 of 18001, pp. 6, 48, 50, «0, &c. 
f Papers, “ Cession of Berar ” (29 of 1867), p. 8. 

} “ Mysore Papers " (271 of 1807), p. 11. 
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and each of them, to his latest breath, made it a subject of reproach 
against the Nawab Salar Jung that his uncle had lost the Berars, 
and that he had not sufficient zeal or ability to regain them. 

The Nizam Afzul-ood-Dowlah died, somewhat suddenly, on the 
26th of February, 1869, and was succeeded by his infant son, the 
present Nizam. It was at once arranged, with the approval of the 
Government of India—the Minister, the Resident, and the chief 
nobles of Hyderabad concurring almost by acclamation—that while 
Salar Jung should remain at the head of the administration, the 
Nawab Shums-ool-Oomra should be associated with him as Co- 
Regent to represent the Hyderabad State, and to have charge of the 
Sovereign’s person, jit was admitted by the Viceroy in Council 
that the absolute independence in all its internal affairs secured to 
the State of Hyderabad by treaty, had suffered no diminution in 
consequence of the Prince being a minor. This was officially 
notified in the despatch from the Government of India, No. 394a, 
dated the 22nd of March, I860, written on the occasion of his 
Highness’s accession, in which this passage occurs : “ It is not the 
wish *of his Excellency that the representative of, the British 
Government should, for the future, possess more direct control over 
the internal affairs of the State, than has lately been exercised.” 
Furthermore, the Governor-General expresses himself anxious “ to 
maintain the independence of the administration,” and intimates his 
“ great satisfaction that the future administration of affairs will bo 
placed entirely in the hands of Sir Salar Jung and of the Ameer-i- 
Kabeer,” and his desire that "care should be taken that no inter¬ 
ference should be exercised on the part of any person whatever with the 
power of the two noblemen who are the chiefs of the administration.” 
It was, in short, completely recognized by the British Government 
as consonant with the existing treaties and with the usages of all 
States, th8t the Regents were to have the fullest powers in every 
way to act for their youthful Sovereign. 

The Nawab Shums-ool-Oomra, more usually designated by his 
higher title of Ameer-i.-Kabeer, or “ the Great Lord,” was un¬ 
questionably the chief of all the Hyderabad nobles, the head of a 
family closely connected with that of the Nizam by many inter¬ 
marriages. As heredit&ry Commander of the Pagah, or household 
troops, he held a large jagkire on military tenure, besides a consider¬ 
able estate for the maintenance of his personal dignity. He was not 
particularly enamoured of the reforms that had signalized the whole 
course of the Nawab Salar Jung’s administration. He stood on the 
old ways, and was naturally inclined to sympathize with the Mun- 
subdars, or chieftains, whose military fiefs and hereditary jurisdic- 
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tion wcro being gradually resumed and reduced, as occasion offered, 
under the Minister’s process of judicial reform, administrative uni¬ 
formity, and universal subjection to the law. Still, he was an honest, 
well-m eaning man, open to conviction, and by no means inclined to 
perverse and vexatious opposition. An understanding, more or less 
definite, was established between the Regent?, that executive details 
were to be left, as before, in the hands of the Nawab Salar Jung, 
who would consult his colleague in such matters of weight as had 
hitherto been submitted for the sanction or confirmation of the 
Nizam, and in all affairs affecting the relations of Hyderabad with 
the Imperial Government of India. 

On one matter of great moment, the Regents were completely of 
one accord. They considered it a sacred duty not to relax during 
the Nizam’s minority, those efforts to restore the territorial integrity 
of the State to which his Highness’s father and grandfather had 
attached supreme importance, and whicli had formed the subject of 
their latest injunctions. The history of that “ costly incubus,” the 
Contingent, was always before their eyes, to prove that when once 
tilt; screw had been put on, it became riveted and rusted into itsi place 
simply by being left alone, 'l’ho Nizam, in the person of a corrupt 
Minister, had acquiesced in the Contingent until his finances were 
brought to ruin; and in 1858 that ruin was made the excuse for 
seizing the Berars. The claim for restitution had never boon relin¬ 
quished or closed in tho two preceding reigns, and they must not allow 
along interval of acquiescence during tho Nizam’s minority to give 
scope for a pretext, by which the seizure might be made per¬ 
manent. 

In a letter dated tho 19th of September, 1872, in which, after 
many verbal and informal communications, tho case was once more 
submitted by the Regents for the consideration of the Viceroy, the 
Nawab Salar Jung observed to the Resident, Colonel Lumsden,—■ 
“ The assignment of the districts effected during the last hours of 
my uncle’s life, has loft a reproach on my family in the eyes of both 
the Sovereign and the people of this country. The late Nizam,” ho 
continued, “ often urged me to strain every nerve to have tho dis¬ 
tricts restored, and I told him I would do my best to have the 
Btigma removed from our family. When il made an application 
with this object some time ago, in connection with the expected 
lapse of Mysore at that time, and failed, his Highness observed to 
mo that the reproach on my family had not been x'emoved.” 

Fully aware of the great value attached by the Government 
of India to the Contingent, that “ inexpensive addition to our 
strength,” the illicit nature of which was disguised by the coercive 
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Treaties of 1853 ami 1860, the proposal of the Regents in 1872 was 
based on the maintenance of that force, and limited to the substitu¬ 
tion for the territorial assignment of the Berars of a security in 
cash, to be deposited with the British Government. Just a year had 
expired, when the reply came in a letter, No. 2,271 P., dated Simla, 
24th of September, 1873, from the Secretary to the Government of 
India to the Resident at Hyderabad, briefly declining the proposal, 
bocause the Governor-General in Council could not “admit that the 
maintenance” of the Treaties of 1853 and 1860 “depends, as the 
Ministers appear to contend, upon the pleasure of the Nizam,” and 
“ because the provision of a territorial guarantee was one of the 
fundamental principles of both Treaties.” 

The Regents, not satisfied with the treatment tlieir carefully 
mitigated appeal had received, addressed the Government of India 
again in a letter to the Resident dated the 24th of November, 
1873, the purport of which was that while it was their “ desire to 
make every effort in their power to meet the wishes of the British 
Government,” they considered their proposed cash deposit for 
securing the pay of the Contingent to be a most liberal offer, the 
Nizam’s Government being under no obligation to maintain the 
Contingent at all, but only bound, under an extorted Treaty, to pay 
the British Government for maintaining it. This distinction they 
held to be of very great consequence. Lord Dalhousie, they said, 
intending to get a permanent cession of territory, originally sug¬ 
gested that such an obligation should be pressed on the Nizam, as 
appears from the wording of the draft article of the Treaty in his 
Minute of 30th March, 1853: “ His Highness the Nawab Nizam-ool- 
Moolk, &c., &c., agrees for himself, his heirs and successors, to 
maintain an auxiliary force.” * But this wording was never pro¬ 
posed to the Nizam, because at every step of the discussion it was 
clear that no coercion would make him agree to it. All notion of 
tho Nizam binding “ himself, his heirs and successors,” to maintain 
the Contingent, was excluded by his inflexible refusal to give more 
than a temporary assignment of territory for its support. They did 
not at all deny that the Nizam was bound by the Treaties of 1853 
and 1860; they did not deny that the consent of the British 
Government was necessary for their modification ; but they argued 
that their request for such a modification as included the restitution 
of the Berar provinces ought, in justice, to meet with compliance, 
by virtue of the fundamental principles of the Treaties themselves, 
and of the conditions under which they were framed. 


* Papers, “ Nizam ” (418 of 1854), p. 110. 
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In June, 1874, the copy of a despatch from the Secretary of 
State, Lord Salisbury, dated London, 19th March, 1874, was given 
to the Regents, confirming the refusal of the Government of India 
to entertain their proposal of 1872, but written without knowledge 
of their last letter of 24th November, 1873, which, although trans¬ 
mitted seven months previously, had as yet extracted no sign from 
Calcutta. The Secretary of State, following the example- of the 
Viceroy, left the real merits of the appeal unnoticed, rejected “ the 
nnsound assumption that the duration of the 'territorial assign¬ 
ment wholly depends on the pleasure of the Nizam/’ and declared 
that “ a territorial guarantece was the main object of the Treaties of 
1853 and 1860,” and was “ an object equally paramount at the pre¬ 
sent day.” No attention, in short, was given either in London^or 
Calcutta to the distinct claims to restoration preferred by the 
Nizam’s Government. The Regents maintained that their case 
must by no means be considered as hinging upon the acceptability 
of the security in cash which they offered instead of the territorial 
guarantee. As their letter of the 24th of November, 1873, still 
before the Viceroy and not yet in the hands of the Secretary of 
State, closed, like that of 1872, with a proposal for furnishing funds 
for paying the Contingent, they deemed it incumbent on them to 
submit a supplementary letter asserting the full claims of the 
Hyderabad State to the restoration of its provinces, irrespective 
altogether of the provision for the Contingent. In this letter, dated 
6th July, 1874, and extending to 124 paragraphs, they argued 
truthfully, though with every deference and courtesy, that the 
Treaty of 1853 was tho coercive climax of a long course of unjust 
exaction. The territorial assignment under that Treaty was extorted 
by compulsion, on grounds and pretexts of acknowledged inaccuracy. 
They reiterated the recorded fact that at the crisis of the discussion 
in 1853 the British Plenipotentiary, Colonel Low, expressly invok¬ 
ing the authority of his Government, “ announced formally that, if 
his Highness wished it, the districts might be made over merely 
for a time, to maintain the Contingent as long as he might require 
it.” # On this basis only, even under threats of the military occupa¬ 
tion of his capital, was the territorial assignment conceded by the 
Nizam. i 

The Regents emphatically declared that the Hyderabad Con¬ 
tingent was not required for the defence of the Nizam’s Dominions. 
Official documents, which they cited, proved that this force had 
never been anything but a relief to the British Government in per- 
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forming services already pledged and subsidized. The Administra¬ 
tion Reports of the Resident certified that “ it had not fired a shot 
except on its own parade grounds” since it aided the British 
Government in the suppression of the mutinies. 

“Nevertheless,” they said, “in the belief that the continued 
maintenance of this Force would be an object agreeable to the 
British Government, we have hitherto coupled our claims to the 
restoration of the provinces with a suggestion for a separate pro¬ 
vision of some kind for its pay.” They referred to the specific 
proposal made in their letter of the 24th of November, 1873, 
and still declared “ the cordial desire of the ” (Hyderabad) 
“ State to offer the most liberal terms within its power.” But, 
tihey continued, “ if we cannot succeed in getting such a pro¬ 
posal received with favour, there will remain nothing for this 
State except to fall back on the letter of the British Govern¬ 
ment’s pledge given through Colonel Low, which forms the very 
basis on which the Treaty of 1853 was negotiated, viz., that the 
assignment ceases whenever this State ceases to require the Con¬ 
tingent Force. We would in such an event be necessitated to 
embrace the single alternative of disbandment thus left available.” * 

“ In conclusion,” they said, “ we trust that by the full explana¬ 
tions that we have now submitted, the reason will have become 
apparent wherefore we have always viewed, and now beseech his 
Lordship in Council to view, the Treaty of 1853 as occupying a very 
different footing from the other treaties in force between the two 
Governments, and the assignment under it as simply a concession 
exacted from this State, of such a nature as could only last till 
such time as, the true nature of the case becoming recognized, the 
assignment would be gladly and spontaneously revoked by the 
sense of justice of the British Government.” f 

The case for the restitution of the Berars as preferred by the 
Nizam’s Government being simply unanswerable, the magnani¬ 
mous plan adopted by the stronger party was to persist in leaving it 
unanswered, to treat it as an irregular and unauthorized proceeding, 
and to try to intimidate the weaker party. We have already re¬ 
marked on the very strong language applied to the Nawab Salar 
Jung personally in 1867, because, in simple obedience to his duty as 
Minister to the reigning Nizam, he had tried to make the threatened 
annexation of Mysore conducive to the object of regaining the 

* Paragraph 113 of letter, dated (ith July, 1874, from the Co-Regents of 
Hyderabad to the British Resident. 

f Paragraph 123. 
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Berars. He was told that he “ took too much upon himself,” be¬ 
cause, in truth, his argument was too much for the Calcutta Secre¬ 
tariat. His despatch was pronounced to be “unworthy of his 
princely master’s dignity, and of his own reputation,” and its “ tone” 
was condemned as not sufficiently “ serious and circumspect.”* In 
words more measured, the Resident, Mr. C. B. Saunders, in a letter 
dated the 9th of March, 1874, made the same supercilious objection 
to " the tone ” of the appeal made by the Regents, complaining that 
it was “ novel and unusual, and perhaps hardly consistent with the 
relative position occupied by the Ministers of his Highness the 
youthful Nizam and the Representative of Her Majesty the Queen in 
India.” Unless it was intended to forbid the weaker party to employ 
argument at all, these strictures were entirely unmeaning. Nothing 
could have been m ore serious, nothing more circumspect, than the style 
to which the Nizam’s Ministers adhered in preferring their appeal. 
The true and sole offence of “tone” aud tenor in their des¬ 
patches, was that they were unanswerable. The sternest remon¬ 
strances and the stiffest reasoning on the side of the Nizam, were now 
publicly recorded in quotations from British authorities. The most 
conclusive admissions now lay revealed in the Minutes of Council and 
of the Court of Directors. The whole of the Nizam’s case was, in 
fact, now presented in English official statements. All these must 
be answered before a rejoinder could be given to the Nawab Salar 
Jung. The Calcutta Foreign Office could no longer contend that 
the Nizam had been* in debt in 1853, after the denial by Colonel 
Davidson, the Resident, of there having been any debt at all; and 
after Lord Canning’s tardy relinquishment of the usurped Excise 
revenues of Secunderabad and Jaulnah. After the deliberate and 
impartial statements of General Caulfield, Major Moore, Colonel 
Sykes, and Sir Frederick Currie, it was no longer possible to deny that 
the Contingent was a costly and oppressive incubus, imposed on the 
Nizam for the benefit of tho British Government.f Unquestionably 
the Co-Regents felt their strength. Our owVi Blue-books proved that 
even in 1853 the balance was against the East India Company, and 
reparation dhe to the Nizam. In the light of subsequent dis¬ 
closures and admissions,—to say nothing of subsequent services,— 
reparation was far more clearly due. 

In this provoking situation, the plan adopted by the Resident at 
Hyderabad—of course in private communication with Calcutta— 
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was that of refusing to receivo for transmission to the Government 
of India the despatches from the Regents on the subject of the 
Berars that had been written after the reception of the letter from 
the Secretary of State, Lord Salisbury, dated the 19th of March, 
1874.* By that letter, so the Resident declared, “the discussion'’ 
—on which the stronger party had carefully avoided entering—was 
“finally closed." There had been l'eally no discussion at all. It 
was very hard, the Regents urged on the Resident, in a letter dated 
29th September, 1874, that this process of suppression should be 
applied to them, when “ you know that the claims put forward have 
not yet been answered at all on their merits, or even discussed, by' 
the British Government, the chief of them not having, in fact, been 
perused by the Right Honourable the Secretary of State." 

At this crisis—for the date can be fixed very nearly with cer¬ 
tainty—the negative method of declining to answer, and refusing 
to forward letters, was coupled by the Resident, Mr. C. B. Saunders, 
—not, we may be sure, without a confidential hint from head¬ 
quarters,—with a positive plan for checking the Regents by en¬ 
couraging local opposition. It was no easy matter—it was, indeed, 
impossible,—to find an honourable opponent for the Nawab Salar 
Jung. “ We cannot suppose," the Regents wrote on the 29th of 
September, 1874, when the Resident’s plan of attack had been un¬ 
folded, “ that any loy'al subject of this State, if as fully cognizant of 
the strength and justice of the claim as we are, and acting under 
the like responsibilities, could deem it consistent with the duties he 
owes to his Highness ,to advise that the claim should be foregone." 
But as no loyal or honourable opponent for the Nawab Salar Jung 
could be found in Hyderabad, it was necessary to secure for the 
purpose one that was disloyal and dishonourable. Such a person 
was found in the Nawab Wikar-ool-Oomra. 

Before going more fully into particulars, let it be clearly pre¬ 
mised that this is no piece of loose invective or partisan abuse. 
The words come very close to a brief paraphraso of an official 
report from the Residency at Hyderabad. In 1861, the Nawab 
Wikar-ool-Oomra was detected, desci’ibed, and denounced by the 
British authorities as a disloyal and dishonourable person, the chief 
contriver and agent in af fraudulent and corrupt conspiracy, whereof 
the Nawab Salar Jung was to have been the principal victim, and 
the Nizam the principal dupe. The secondary victim—who would 
merely have been slandered behind his back, probably without its 
ever coming to his knowledge—was to have been the British Resi- 
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dent. The British Government, also, would have been grossly 
deceived, and*in the person of its representative, the Resident, 
insulted and maligned. 

The Nawab Wikar-ool-Oomra was the younger brother of the 
Co-Regent, the Nawab ShumB-ool-Oomra, Ameer-i-Kabeer. During 
the lifetime of his father—the first of the family who bore the title 
of Ameer-i-Kabeer—he was usually called Ikhtidar-ool-Moolk, 
under which designation he appears several times in the Blue- 
book as being present when the Resident, Colonel Low, was con¬ 
ferring with the Nizam regarding the Treaty of 1853. In one 
place Colonel Low speaks of him as “ Ikhtidar-ool-Moolk,, the 
youngest son, who is believed to be ambitious of being the Prime 
Minister.”* On another occasion he is mentioned as “Ikhtidar- 
ool-Moolk, Shums-ool-Oomra’s youngest son, who is the keeper 
of the Nizam’s great seal.”f He was married to one of the Nizam’s 
daughters, and was very wealthy. He thus possessed two great 
qualifications as an opponent to the Nawab Salar Jung—high rank 
and access to the Palace. His rank was higher than that of the 
Minister, who, although belonging to a noble and ancient family, 
held his position at Court and in the State, chiefly by virtue of his 
office. Wikar-ool-Oomra had other qualifications that fitted him for 
the sinister purpose of our Foreign Office—his notorious enmity to 
Salar Jung, hisrestless ambition, and his personal disgrace. In 1874, 
though he had been leniently treated by the British Government, 
and generously by tho Minister, he was still under a cloud; and 
the British Resident might have been considered to be the very last 
person who was likely to tako any step to recall him to public life. 

For several generations there had been something like a com¬ 
petition for political power and influence at Hyderabad between the 
orthodox house of Shums-ool-Oomra and the distinguished family 
at the head of tho Shiah sectaries, now represented by the Nawab 
Salar Jung. A very fair understanding for all public objects had, 
however, been established and maintained for more than twenty 
years by the father and brother of Wikar-ool-Oomra, himself quite 
irreconcilable". The Residency diaries contain many references to 
his personal ambition and pretensions, and to intrigues and cabals 
at Court, traceable more or less to his disappointed rivalry. 

On the 15th of March, 1859, as Colonel Davidson, the Resident, 
was leaving the Nizam’s Durbar, arm-in-arm with tho Nawab Salar 
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Jung, a Eohilla, named Jelxangeer Khan, discharged a carbine 
loaded -with slugs at one of them—fortunately without effect on 
either the one or the other, though one of the Minister’s retinue 
was wounded—and then rushed forward with a drawn sword. Captain 
(now Colonel) Hastings Fraser, one of the Resident’s Assistants, 
drew his sword and threw himself in front of Colonel Davidson, but 
the assassin was almost immediately cut down by the Nizam's 
guards. As he was killed on the spot, his secret perished with him. 
All that was known about him was, that he was a retainer of the 
Nawab Wikar-ool-Oomra. In this case, nothing more can be said 
than was expressed by the Viceroy, Lord Canning, in the message 
of serious admonition which he conveyed to the Nizam in a lettor 
to the-Resident, dated the 2nd of April, 1859, No. 1,511 : “The 
criminal is beyond the reach of justice. It may be that he was a 
single fanatic, without instigators or accomplices.” It may bo so. 

The reforming measures of the Nawab Salar Jung have never 
been popular either with the Princo or with the nobles of Hydera¬ 
bad, however much their benefits may have been appreciated by the 
trading and agricultural classes. His great support ( and stay, 
during the most active and useful period of hi3 administration, was 
undoubtedly the belief at Court, and throughout ihe city of Hydera¬ 
bad, that he had the confidence and good-will of the British Govern¬ 
ment and its local representative. To shake or destroy that belief, 
was the first indispensable step towards displacing the Minister. In 
May, 1861, the Nizam Afzul-ood-Dowla requested that the Resident 
would pay him a visit,, and at the interview expressed his intention 
of removing Salar Jung from office. The Resident was astonished 
at this intimation, but the Nizam’s astonishment at finding the 
Resident apparently quite .unprepared to acquiesce in the proposed 
change, was unfeigned and undisguised. Almost as if he imagined 
that Colonel Davidson was dissembling his real wishes, in order 
that he might not seem too eager in seizing a proffered opportunity, 
the Nizam turned to the officers in attendance on the Resident, and 
requested them to bear witness to his decided intention of dismiss¬ 
ing Salar Jung. Colonel Davidson, still much surprised, and as 
much in the dark as the Nizam, positively refused to carry on 
business with any other* Minister but Salar Jung, until he had 
.reported the circumstances to his own Government, and was in full 
possession of its views on the subject. Both verbally and in writing, 
after his return to the Residency, Colonel Davidson exhorted his 
Highness to reconsider the question very seriously, and to explain 
more clearly the grounds on which he was proceeding. 

On perusing the official note from the Resident, the Nizam 
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■became so much alarmed that he at once entered on a partial ex- 
planation of the circumstances under which he had been led to pro¬ 
pose the Nawab Salar Jung’s dismissal, stating that he was under 
the impression that the Resident himself was anxious to nominate 
another person to the office—a member of the family of the Nawab 
Shums-ool-Oomra. In the meantime. Colonel Davidson had for¬ 
warded an account of the interview to the Viceroy, and on the 
arrival of his Excellency’s expression of surprise and regret at 
the announcement, the Nizam was so annoyed and irritated at the 
utter failure of a movement which be had been told would be in¬ 
stantly successful, that he became still more communicative, and 
insisted on steps being taken to facilitate an inquiry. An in¬ 
vestigation followed, which proved, beyond all doubt and ques¬ 
tion, that the Nizam had been misled by a base conspiracy con¬ 
cocted and conducted by the Nawab Wikar-ool-Oomra. Assisted 
by an accomplice, who was held almost equally in favour by the 
Nizam and the Resident, Yakoob Ali Khan, the jaghiredar of 
Tickapilly, tho Nawab Wikar-ool-Oomra persuaded the Nizam, to 
whom as a near relative he had constant access, that the Resident, 
like others, had his price, and that if that were handed over with 
due and decent form, tho Nizam could have his own way entirely as 
to tho choice of a Minister. To give full satisfaction to the Nizam, 
and to save the Resident’s dignity, the actual recipient was to be 
Mrs. Davidson, who would in person convey to his Highness the 
desired assurance that neither the Resident nor the Viceroy would 
give any support or countenance to Salar Jung, if his Highness 
desired his removal. The next scene of the drama consisted in the 
private introduction of a lady calling herself Mrs. Davidson, wife of 
the Resident, into the Nizam’s presence at the Palace, where she gave 
the requisite pledge that Colonel Davidson would put no obstacle in 
the way of Salar Jung’s dismissal, and whence the lady departed 
with a handsome parcel of gold mohurs in her carriage. But in the 
subsequent investigation it appeared that the supposed Mrs. David¬ 
son was the wife of an apothecary, dressed up and tutored for the 
occasion, who soon afterwards disappeared from Hyderabad, not, 
however, without having -been identified and examined. 

The immediate result to the Nawab Wikar-ool-Oomra of having 
been detected as the prime mover in this disgraceful conspiracy, is 
briefly described in the Administration Report for 1869-70 by Mr. 
C. B. Saunders, C.B., then Resident at Hyderabad. He says that 
the Nawab Wikar-ool-Oomra, brother of the Ameer-i-Kabeer, 
" having been pronounced guilty, some eight years ago, of lending 
himself to an intrigue, the object of which, it was believed, was to 
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procure for himself tho office of Minister, had been prohibited, under 
the orders of the Supreme Government, from appearing on any 
public occasion, the Nizam’s own Durbar not excepted, when the 
British representative was present. This sentence amounted to one 
of complete political extinction.” 

But everything will come, it is said, to him • who can wait. 
Wikar-ool-Oomra waited. Tho first measure for his relief from 
“ complete political extinction,” accorded, of necessity, by no hands 
but those of the British Resident, seems to have been open to little or 
no exception. At the installation of the present Nizam, in succession 
to his father, the Nizam Afzul-ood-Dowla, early in 1869, the Nawab 
Wikhr-ool-Oomra was allowed to occupy his former place in the 
Durbar. This was, it may be admitted, a politic and considerate 
step, if it had stopped there. It might have been a subject of 
reproach against the Nawab Salar Jung, as an affair of evil omen, 
if the person second in rank after the Sovereign, and allied to him 
by blood, had been forbidden to pay his homage at the commence¬ 
ment of a new reign. At the instance of the Minister himself, the 
Resident consented that the Nawab Wikar-ool-Oomra, having suf¬ 
fered an eight years’ exclusion, should be restored to his ordinary 
privileges, and his former offences covered with charitable oblivion. 
“ But still,” adds Mr. Saunders, the Resident, in his remarks on this 
act of grace, “ he was not officially connected with tho Govern¬ 
ment.” 

Wikar-ool-Oomra waited five years longer, and then at last he was 
wanted. It struck Mr. Saunders that this was the very man to be put 
forward as a counterpoise to the Co-Regents, when they could 
neither be answered nor silenced in their appeal for the restitution 
of the Berars. About a month after the Regents had submitted 
their comprehensive despatch of the Gth of July, 1874, the Resident 
addressed a note to the Nawab Salar Jung, inviting him and the 
principal nobles to breakfast on the 21st of August, 1874, to take 
leave of them, according to custom, on going for a visit during the 
hot season to the Resident’s country house at Bolarum. Not a hint 
was given that this was to be anything more than an ordinary enter¬ 
tainment, or that any business would be transacted or discussed. 
After the breakfast, however, the Resident addressed the nobles of 
Hyderabad on the subject of the error of judgment committed by 
the Regents in asking for the Berar districts after it had been 
“ finally ” declared by Her Majesty’s Government that “ the appli¬ 
cation could not be favourably considered*” A special allusion was 
made to the Nawab Wikar-ool-Oomra as one of a “ noble family 
which had always evinced so great a desire to maintain the most 
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friendly relations between the British Government and that of his 
Highness the Nizam.” This was putting the best construction cer¬ 
tainly on the little affair of 1861. The object of this complimentary 
allusion was rather too obvious, and a somewhat ostentatious and 
quite nnusual visit paid to the Nawab Wikar-ool-Oomra by the 
Resident at this'time, was equally undignified and ineffective. The 
address to the Ameers fell perfectly flat, and produced no result 
whatover, because, as the Regents pointed out on the evening of the 
same day to the Resident, “ those present could not fail to notice 
that the claims were neither declared by you to be invalid, nor any 
reason given why, if valid, they should be foregone.” No loyal or 
honourable subject of the Nizam could be expected to exercise any 
influence he might possess to assist in the suppression of these 
claims; and even the Nawab Wikar-ool-Oomra, though singularly 
qualified, and particularly well disposed also, to take up a position 
of antagonism to the Nawab Salar Jung, was quite powerless and 
devoid of authority, so long as his elder brother, the Ameer-i- 
Kabeor, was there as the other Co-Regent. He had to wait a little 
longer before he became an available weapon of ofl'ence, fitted to the 
hand of the Resident for the restraint and chastisement of the 
Nawab Salar Jung. 

The Ameer-i-Kabeer, Co-Regent of the Nizam’s Dominions, died 
on the 5th of April, 1877. He had no son, and recorded his wishes 
in a last will and testament, that his estates should be divided be¬ 
tween his two nephews, the sons of a deceased brother older than 
Wikar-ool-Oomra, and that tho titles of Shums-ool-Oomra and 
Ameer-i-Kabeer should be confei’red upon one of them. Such a 
document, however, was of questionable validity. It seems natural 
to us that a grandson, the child of a deceased elder son, should bo 
his grandfather’s heir, in preference to his uncle; but, by a rule of 
Mussulman law, known as rmhjub-ul-irs, peculiarly applicable to 
regalities or indivisible estates, a surviving son succeeds as prin¬ 
cipal heir before a grandson. It is true that the titles of Ameer-i- 
Kabeor and Shums-ool-Oomra, the command of the Pagah, and the 
administratiop of the large estates charged with the pay of those 
troops, were not strictly hereditary, and might have been allotted 
by a Nizam exercising the functions of sovereignty to the most 
worthy member of the house. But the suppression of the legal head 
of the family would have been a great stretch of prerogative during 
a minority, and if the advice and influence of the British Resident 
were applied—-though I have not heard that the Minister had any 
doubt on the point—in favour of the usual course of inheritance, 
they were properly so applied. 
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As to the Co-Regency, there could he no claim of inheritance. 
The late Ameer-i-Kabeer, though his position as premier noble 
and Commander of the household troops marked him out as the 
most eligible colleague for the Minister, was not selected merely by 
virtue of his high rank, but also on account of his high character, 
and more especially because it was known that he could co-operate 
harmoniously with the upright and enlightened statesman who had 
then conducted the government of Hyderabad for fifteen years—a 
period equally distinguished for the administrative reform of the 
protected State, and for the inestimable aid given to tho Imperial 
Power. For eight years more the Nawab Salar Jung had continued 
in the same course ; but that course was now to be interrupted. 
Administrative progress must go to the winds in 1877, in order 
that the Nawab Salar Jung, of whose fidelity to Imperial compacts 
there was no question, should he humiliated and hampered , checked, 
and, perhaps, checkmated, in his persistent appeal for the restitu¬ 
tion of Borar. It was notorious that the Nawab Wikar-ool-Oomra, 
henceforth to be known as Shums-ool-Oomra Ameer-i-Kaboer, could 
not and would not co-operate harmoniously with the Minister. His 
character was bad. He had robbed and deceived his master; he 
had insulted the British Government, and slandered its repre¬ 
sentative. But he was now fully available for the discomfiture of 
Salar Jung, and the infamy of his antecedents only made him the 
more subservient. As he was.now to be raised to the highest 
position in the State by the same influence, that of the British 
Resident, which eight years before had relieved him from “complete 
political extinction,” he well knew that nothing but that dominat¬ 
ing influence could sustain him for a day, and that one word from 
the British Resident could consign him once moro to “ political 
extinction ’* at a moment's notice. 

When the pretensions of the present Ameor-i-Kabecr to succeed 
his brother as Co-Regent in 1877 were supported by the Resident, 
Sir Richard Meade, and by the Government of Lord Lytton, the 
Nawab Salar Jung protested against the appointment on grounds 
which it is needless now to recapitulate or enlarge upon. His re¬ 
monstrances were disregarded, and in a grand Durbar appropriately 
held by the youthful Nizam in our military cantonment of Secundera- 
•bad, surrounded by British troops, on the 29th of September, 1877, 
the Resident read a letter from the Viceroy, nominating the present 
Nawab Shums-ool-Oomra Ameer-i-Kabeer, formerly called Wikar- 
ool-Oomra, as Co-Regent of the Hyderabad State. 

The economical and administrative results to the Hyderabad 
Stato of this compulsory and scandalous union, have been as 
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disastrous as every oue could have predicted. The Ameer-i-Kabeer 
has claimed a much more direct share in executive government 
than his brother, and has grasped at every occasion of opposing his 
colleague’s policy, and obstructing his measures. Judicial reform 
is blocked by his maintenance of hereditary jurisdictions and privi¬ 
leged exemptions from the ordinary course of law. 

The political results have been still more damaging to the 
honour, dignity, and reputation of the Imperial Government and its 
local representatives. Very bad rumours are current at Hyderabad. 
How could it be otherwise ? When the Bayard of India, the late 
Colonel Outram, was carrying on, as Resident at Baroda, that,con¬ 
test against “ Khutput ” in Bombay, which he ultimately won, at 
great personal loss to himself, against all the efforts of the Bombay 
Government, he did not accuse English officers of corruption, but 
he proved that “ not only the servants, but members of the Govern¬ 
ment were considered by the Natives of Baroda to be accessible 
to corrupt considerations;” and in advising certain precautions 
to be taken to avoid the grounds of such belief, he particularly 
warned the Government against the appointment, promotion, or 
favourable notice of “persons known or suspected to have been 
corrupt.” * He urged that “ all, whether Princes or their subjects, 
who dared to contemplate bribing British officials, must be con¬ 
sidered hostile to the Government.” + What is thought at Hydera¬ 
bad of the appointment, promotion, and ostentatious patronage of 
Wikar-ool-Oomra, a man found guilty of conspiracy, corruption, and 
calumny, to the discredit of British officials, may easily be con¬ 
ceived. If a notion is prevalent in Hyderabad that such proceed¬ 
ings are not now considered “ hostile to the Government,” and that 
the spirit of Outram does not animate the present generation of 
Political Agents, no one ought to be surprised. Moreover, if 
Wikar-ool-Oomra, having once at least compassed and imagined 
the bribing of a Resident’s wife, should be generally suspected of 
having recently resorted to some analogous devices; and if asper¬ 
sions against British officers are consequently current in the streets 
of Hyderabad—let indignation fall where it is due, not upon the 
miserable engine of all this mischief, but upon the unscrupulous 
workmen who drew it from its dark comer, when they could have 
had no reasonable hope of applying it to any good purpose. We 
charge Lord Lytton’s Foreign Office with this crime, and demand an 
inquiry into the facts. 


* “ Ouioowar Papers " (660 of 1862), p. 1280. 
f Ibid., p. 1801 
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NATIVE THOUGHT AND OPINION CONCERNING OUR 
RULE IN INDIA 

[It is of great importance that our countrymen should know what the people of 
India in general, and the educated class in particular, think of our administration, 
and its effects upon their well-being. The subjoined letter has been sent us by « 
Native gentleman in Oudh. It is a reply to the eulogiums lavished on the British 
rule by Dr. Hunter in his recent lectures on India at Edinburgh. We print it ver¬ 
batim.—E d. Statesman.] 

TO TI1K EDITOU or “THE STATESMAN.” 

Sm,—Seeing that the whole administration of India, its welfare and con¬ 
dition, depend almost entirely upon the justice of the British Parliament, it 
will hardly be food for wonder that the utterances of the great statesmen who 
direct its counsels are carefully studied by all Natives who have the welfare 
of their country at heart. Recent speeches of Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Bright, and 
others, had impressed the Native mind with the idea that at length England had 
awakened to the wrongs of In'dia, and to the responsibility which the relations be¬ 
tween India and Britain impose on the latter. Nor were indications wanting 
that the great mass of the United Kingdom were beginning to realize the magni¬ 
tude of tire task of regenerating India which they had undertaken, and how that 
solemn duty had been neglectedin the past. The Native mind was,therefore, hope¬ 
ful of reform from these signs of the times, and looked forward to a time when, party 
feeling laid aside, all would join in stretching out a helping hand to raise an erst 
great nation and people. These perhaps too sanguine hopes have been shaken 
to some extent by the lectures' recently delivered by Dr. Hunter, the official 
champion of the Anglo-Indian Government, whose utterances, to judge from the 
tone of the London Press, are not altogether unacceptable to at least some por¬ 
tion of the English people. The conscience of nations is difficult to prick and 
easy to lull; and little wonder if the efforts of Dr. Hunter succeed in soothing 
the qualms the national conscience lately betrayed. The prospect is, however, 
not entirely gloomy. The characteristic of the great mass of the British public 
is love of justice; and though its indignation may for a time be averted by plau¬ 
sible evasions, yet it is sure to find vent with additional fury when it awakens to 
the truth, and discovers that it has long been tricked by those whom it trusted 
and whose word was law. 

The first exception that I take to Dr. Hunter's address is that it ignosss. 
entirely the sacrifices which India has to make, and the high price which it has 
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to pay for the advantages which English rule confers. The veriest tyro in account¬ 
ing could have told the learned Doctor that no adjustment of profits is worth*the 
least consideration, that does not take into calculation the losses ; no settlement 
is worthy of its name when the credit side of the account is omitted. Though, 
perhaps, hardly flattering to the national vanity of Englishmen, the fact is in¬ 
controvertible that, in the relation which exists between England and India, the 
advantage is not entirely on the side of the latter, and if the account were made 
up on strict principles of equity, a large balance of pledges unredeemed, of 
obligations unfulfilled, and of services unpaid, would appear against the former. 
To enjoy the advantages which English rule affords, India has to undergo the 
greatest privations which any nation has ever experienced; and the real question 
is whether the advantages of English rule have been commensurate with the 
BaarificcB which India has to make to ensure them, and whether the improve¬ 
ments effected are great enough to justify England in exacting so high a price 
from her dependency. What, then, arc the sacrifices which India has to 
make—what the high price which she pays for the benefits of English rule ? 
Nothing less than an entire and complete elimination of India, as a nation, from 
tire political system of the world, in addition to the imposition of a foreign yoke 
in its most repulsivo form. This is not a mere sentimental phrase, but a hard 
reality, which only those who have been in the country and witnessed the present 
condition of the Native population, and its miserable existence, can rightly esti¬ 
mate. The children of the soil have been reduced to the condition of hewers of 
wood and drawers of water, while all places of power and emolument are monopo¬ 
lized by the stranger. The national industry of the people has been crippled, 
their manufactures suppressed, and they have to look to foreign lands for even the 
barest necessities of life. Its trade has passed into other hands, and with it the 
means of accumnlating wealth and riches. As if this was not sufficient to 
exhaust her resources, and to reduce a great bulk of the population to a chronic 
state of starvation and misery, it has been subjected to a yearly drain of 
£20,000,000 in the shape of home and other cliarges. The evil would have been 
slightly mitigated if these had been found sufficient to fill the cup of her misery 
to the brim, and had insult not been added to injury. But the feature of British 
administration which is most galling and revolting to the national spirit is the 
degradation which India's sons have to undergo in every walk in life. No 
foreigner is treated with more contempt, and subjected to greater indignities in 
the most exclusive country in Asia, than a native Indian in his own. And 
what are the advantages which England has conferred, and which may be set off 
against these losses that she inflicts? Protection from, foreign aggression, 
domestic tranquillity, and railways, says Dr.'Hunter. The first may be dis¬ 
posed of in a few words. The power which fyst checked the tide of invasion 
from the North-west was not that of England, but that of the Sikh, which 
curbed the restless spirit of the Afghans far more effectually than England, 
with all its immense strength, has ever succeeded in doing. Since the downfall 
of that power, the warlike tribes of Central ijsia have been too much occu¬ 
pied with Bussia, and engaged in measures of self-defence, to attempt aggres¬ 
sion, while the Afghans have been distracted by domestic dissensions. So 
that since the conquest of the Punjab, there never has been any serious danger 
of foreign invasion.' But even if the facts were as Dr. Hunter would have them, 
if we oonsider that the drain to which the country is subjected annually by the 
protectors does not much fall short of the utmost sum carried away by an in¬ 
vader once in a century, the gain to the protected is not very clear, nor the credit 
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to the protectors very great. As to the rest, our first objection is to the manner 
in which Dr. Hunter has dealt with the subject. Throughout his lectures he 
has treated the subject from the commercial point of view as opposed to the 
political, and this we cannot reprehend too strongly. Discussing the subject 
from the statesman’s standpoint, I submit that nothing is of advantage to a nation 
which does not prepare it to take its position among the nations of the world, 
which does not inspire its people with self-respect, and prepare them for self- 
government, and which does not make the struggle for life less difficult. The 
real criterion, therefore, to which the success of English rule ought to be referred 
is, whether India is further advanced in the race of civilization, and whether the 
struggle for life is now less difficult than it was before England assumed its 
sovereignty. The first essential qualification of fitness for self-government is the 
power of self-protection, and India as a nation has never been more deficient in 
this qualification than since it submitted to the English yoke. Ninety-nine per 
cent, of She whole population have been deprived of tire use of arms, even of the 
most inferior quality. It is the habit of bearing arms which alone accustoms a 
people to their use, and gives them skill and promptitude in danger The mis¬ 
chievously selfish policy of the British Government, which has disarmed the 
whole population, and has refused admission into the Army to the sons of the 
nobility and the gentry, is fast leading to its natural result. The mass of the 
Native population, owing to this fatal policy, is enervated, and is losing all 
knowledge of the use of arms; the nobility and the gentry, debarred from taking 
any active part in the administration of the country, and having nq scope for 
their talent and energy, have recourse to the gratification of their sensual 
appetites. If England should be compelled by any catastrophe similar to that 
which befell the Homan Empire, to withdraw her forces from the Indian continent, 
she would have the satisfaction of feeling that she has left her Indian subjects in 
a predicament like that in which the ancient Britons found themselves after the 
downfall of the Homan Empire. Domestic peace and tranquillity are no doubt 
blessings highly to be prized, but they are blessings only when secured by good 
administration, which fosters < and not crushes the national spirit. It is quite 
possible to pay too high a price for peace, great as the blessing is; and this is 
what India is doing under the present regime. The prevailing anarchy, described 
so vividly by Dr. Hunter, which marked the period of transition after the down¬ 
fall of the Mogul Empire in India, was not worse than that in England during 
the Wars of the Hoses, or in the period of the great struggle between Charles I. 
and his Parliament; and yet would any patriotic Englishman express a wish that 
the strife and blood-shedding of that period should be exchanged for peace and 
tranquillity similar to that which India enjoys at present? Does the British rule 
prepare India for self-government by other means, by developing the administra¬ 
tive talent of the Natives, or by interesting the people in the administration of 
their country? Unfortunately, it is impossible to reply to these queries except 
by a most emphatic negative. Administrative talent, like every other faculty 
of the human mind, is only developed by use and cultivation. In a country, 
therefore, where the aborigines are debarred from all posts of responsibility and 
trust, it would be simply a miracle if in time all administrative talent does not 
cease to exist The interest which the people of India take in the English 
government of their country is simply nil, and it has been the traditional policy 
of successive Councils to discourage all criticism and discussion of their measures 
on the part of the Natives. Powerless as the Native public is to- influence for 
good or evil the legislative and administrative policy of the Government of their 
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country, is it astonishing that under these conditions it should evince apathy? 
The municipal institutions of which Dr. Hunter made mention in his lecture, are 
* hngo sham, and all India knows it. The only section of the Native community 
which criticizes the measures of the Anglo-Indian Government is that of the 
educated Natives, and it does so in spite and in defiance of its European rulers. 
Of all the benefits which Dr. Hunter enumerated before his English audience, 
education is the only real advantage conferred by the English rule; but even that 
has not been conferred in the shape in which it would have proved a real bless¬ 
ing to the country. "What India needs most is not the speculative philosophy of 
Europe, or the poetical literature of England, but the practical sciences and arts 
which have raised Europe to its present exalted position in the world; and this 
knowledge has been intentionally withheld. For all useful and practical pur¬ 
poses, India is as much dependent on England for scientific and practical men 
as if the Educational Department had not existed. In fact, throughout the whole 
ecnrse of British administration, there is one policy which has pervaded all its 
measures, which a keen observer can have no difficulty in detecting. The only 
object which tlio Anglo-Indian Government never loses sight of, be it in her 
administrative or educational policy, is so to frame its measures as to keep this 
country dependent on England for the supply of men and material, whereby it 
shrewdly hopes to perpetuate the present condition of helpless dependence. The 
natnral result of the education imparted is the “ Bengalee Babu,” and whether it 
he in the columns of the press or on the boards of tlio theatres, he is held up to 
ridicule for being what the Government have made liim. 

The only point that remains to be discussed is whether the tendency of Eng¬ 
lish rule has been to render the struggle for life less difficult. The answer is not 
fitr to seek. Never within tho memory of man lias there been such wide-spread 
poverty and misery in this country as that which the unfortunate Indian has had 
to suffer since the planting of the British fiag. The aristocratic and wealthy 
families, who were the means of support to thousands of their countrymen, have 
disappeared. Their children have been reduced to a most abject condition of 
distress, and are the objects of painful commiseration on the part of their quon¬ 
dam dependants. The working classes are steeped in the greatest poverty, and 
cannot get employment sufficient to keep body and soul together. No one who 
has seen tlio life of starvation and misery which the great bulk of the Native 
population has to lead will hesitate in saying that if the Government of a 
country he judged by the condition of its subjects, the Anglo-Indian Government 
mnst stand condemned. The network of railways on which the learned Doctor 
dwelt so long in his address was cliiefly constructed, as a matter of military or¬ 
ganization, to facilitate the movement and concentration of troops; and the only- 
light in wMch the iron horse presents itself to the Indian ryot is that of a monster, 
worked by a trading nation, to wrest the food from a famishing population in the 
times of utmost scarcity. How far this picture is overdrawn may be judged from 
the fact that the Oudh and Rohilkund Railway was exporting thousands of 
tons of grain at a time when a great majority of the Native population 
in Rohilkund were dying of sheer starvation. The import and export 
returns are no criterion of Indian prosperity, as a great portion of the* 
trade they show, fills the coffers of foreigners. In fact, India presents the 
strange and anomalous speotade of a country impoverished both by its ex¬ 
ports and imports — where the prices of articles of daily consnmption have 
doubled, while the means of inoome and wealth of the Native population have de- 
creased in the same ratio. The real questions on wHoh the verdict of an im- 
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partial jury could alone be secured are those which Dr. Hunter has studiously 
avoided. Has British rule brought comfort and prosperity to the people ? Are 
they now better off than they were before ? Is the manufacturing industry of the 
people more prosperous, and the wealth of the people increasing? Throughout 
the lectures of Dr. Hunter we have no satisfactory reply to these questions. Look, 
however, says he—as if it were a set-off—how it performs the functions of a prying 
policeman, a rack-renting landlord, and of a pedantic pedagogue! The improve¬ 
ments which this erudite gentleman has flourished with so much effect before the 
English public are such as any rack-renting landlord would make. Improvements 
in the physical features of the country, however, do not materially improve the 
condition of the people. There are hundreds of thousands of the unfortunate 
people of this country who cannot afford two meals a day, while there are as 
many who fare worse, and can only afford one every alternate day. Of those 
whose condition is better, 75 per cent, among the agricultural classes cannot 
afford to eat wheat grain and other corns which their industry produces; their 
ordinary food being a coarse corn, called savan, easy of growth and having no 
market value. The nutritive properties in this corn are trifling, and its con¬ 
sumption is not conducive to health. 

I am sure that to obtain redress for these grievances, it is only necessary that 
they should be made known to the British public; and the whole of India is of 
one accord on this point. Throughout her past history England has always 
identified herself with the cause of human progress, and her reputation is founded 
on too sound and firm a basis, to be shaken by the vagaries and eccentricities of the 
late romantic Premier and subservient Parliament. Is it, then, too much to expect 
that the benevolence and justice winch have characterized her dealings with 
Other nations should influence her conduct towards one so nearly and closely 
connected with her as her English dependency in Asia ? However, to secure this 
object, it is indispensable that the real aspirations of the Indian nation should be 
made known to the British public. What India wants is not separation from 
England; the interests of the two are too closely allied to admit of a divorce, 
and so far as the educated Natives are concerned, it is an axiom on which 
all their political discussions are based, that disjunction from England is an 
impossibility. The conflict which is going on between young India and the 
Government is one of principle, though not recognized in words at pre¬ 
sent by either side, and will soon resolve itself into a narrow issue. For 
the last twenty years India has been gradually and imperceptibly sliding 
towards the position of a Crown colony, and it is tins position that young 
India strives to attain. The Government seems, however, determined to 
check her progress in this direction, and would keep her by force in the 
abject position of a helpless dependency. Before legislation is brought to 
bear on this point, the safety of the empire should be placed beyond question; 
and this, at present, is not the case. The greatest danger to the British rule 
is from sources which the Indian Government seem disposed to conceal— 
the disoontent of the miserable and half-starved populace, whom they have 
subjected to a most extortionate taxation at a time when they -have scarcely 
recovered from the effects of a great famine. The Indian population is the most 
submissive and law-abiding on the face of the earth, but there is a limit even to 
Job's patience, and the English public may be sure that the sufferings and dis¬ 
tress'which the Indian population has passed through daring the viceroyalty of 
Lord Lytton, approached well-nigh to the limits of human endurance. During the 
months- of November and December last, when the district of Agra, as well as 
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others adjoining, were being devastated by a virulent fever, almost the whole 
body of hatnaU (the bearer class) was impressed by a benevolent Government, 
and despatched to the seat of war, there to die from cold or by the Pathan dagger. 
The water-supply of the historical town of Agra entirely depends on the industry 
of these people, and yet a paternal Government left the weak and the dying to 
help themselves with water as best they could. This state of things is hardly 
likely to foster kindly feelings between governor and governed, and the idea is 
already beginning to dawn on the minds of many that they are paying too much 
for the whistle. Believe me, there is a great convulsion going on in the national 
mind, and the lull which at present exists is simply a precursor of the storm 
which the Deccan riots and Bumpa insurrection have presaged. Bulwnul Rao 
Phadke, the Mahratta dacoit, who was lately raised to the rank of an Indian 
patriot and martyr by the British Government prosecuting him on the charge of 
treason, was publicly cheered by the Poona populace when removed to prison; 
and a wise Government will take its warning even from this insignificant fact. 
The gagging of the Native Press cannot have the effect of stopping the ebullitions 
of the national mind which it faithfully represented. The present political 
condition of the country is critical and full of danger, which requires a master¬ 
mind to avert. The advanced portion of the Native community demands repre¬ 
sentation, and a fair share in the administration of their country; the populace 
clamour for their burdens to be lightened, and new fields to be opened up for the 
employment of their industry and energy. Any further opposition to these just 
demands may enrage both these parties, and bring about a coalition, the result 
of which I shudder to imagine. The Government would do well not to 
place too much reliance on the disarmed condition of the people, and on 
the large army which is expressly maintained to prevent any popular 
demonstration. On the 14th of July, 1789, the great arsenal of the In- 
valides supplied arms to a disarmed but infuriated mob of Paris, and the 
veterans of the monarchy remained awe-stricken and passive; and it would be no 
wonder if liiBtory repeats itself after a century. If the miserable condition of 
the Native population continues much longer, I would warn the Anglo-Indian 
Government against the next famine. The ancient monarchy of the Bourbons, 
linked in the mind of the people with numerous endearing associations, and sup¬ 
ported by its hereditary adherents among the nobles, succumbed to the violence of 
a mob infuriated by hunger. It would not, therefore, be astonishing if the famish¬ 
ing population of this country, embittered by long years of suffering and driven 
by starvation, gives some trouble to the Anglo-Indian Government in the next 
famine. It is, however, within the power of the English public to avert from this 
:ountry all the evils and miseries which such a social upheaval must entail. The 
ivhole population of India look to England for redrfess, and wait with anxious 
expectancy the results of the new Parliament The Indian Empire is too poor to 
re able to pay the expenses of a war waged for the personal glorification of a Vice¬ 
roy, and is ill-adapted for the experiments of an Administration whose sole and 
grandest object was to produce a theatrical and evanescent effect. For the pur- 
3086s of its electioneering manoeuvres, to catch the votq of Lancashire, the late 
Ministry was almost killing the bird that lays the golden eggs. What India wants 
it present is a Government strong in finance, which will attend to the amelioration 
>f the condition of the people, and not allow its attention to be distracted by 
,’isionaiy schemes of an ideal frontier. Which of the two parties is most likely 
o inaugurate these reforms the English public has decided; but if England 
las any desire to retain her great Indian dependency, she must remember that e 
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policy regulated by an unbridled imagination, and actuated by a most inordinate 
ambition, is ill-adapted to secure her end. On behalf of the dumb millions of 
India, I appeal, therefore, to the conscience and sense of justice of the British 
nation, and if I appeal in vain, I can only tell it, in the words of the unfortunate 
Francesca— 

Dark will thy doom be; 

Darker still thine immortality of ill! 

Guitu Govind. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

The Afghan army besieging Kandahar was sufficiently confident to await General 
Roberts’ attack at the head of some 14,000 men. The consequence was that on 
the 1st September their position was carried, the main body of the Afghan army 
flying without, apparently, attempting to make any resistance. General Roberts 
telegraphs that “ after careful inquiries ” he is satisfied that the losses Lf the 
enemy were sevcro. But “ severe losses ” in a battle-field leave evidences behind 
them which do not need “ careful inquiry ’’ in order to be verified; and it is more 
than probable that the Afghans at Baba Wali Kotul suffered no heavier losses 
than wc did ourselves. Our loss seems to have been about fifty men killed, and 
about two hundred and fifty wounded. In the former number are, unhappily, 
included the lives of some valuable officers. General Roberts, as was to be ex¬ 
pected, is being at this moment compared favourably with Hannibal, Caesar, 
Marlborough, Wellington, Napoleon, Moltke, and a host of other military worthies 
past and present. It is some years now since the British nation, in matters mili¬ 
tary, lost all senso of proportion, and took to exalting the most trivial cam¬ 
paigns into great military achievements; but wo should not deem it worth while 
to protest against this undue glorification of General Roberts, if it were not 
likely to involve injustice to the unfortunate General Burrows. At Baba Wali 
Kotul, General Roberts had at lus disposal (including the Kandahar garrison) 
not less than 14,000 men; and this force contained a larger proportion of Euro¬ 
pean regiments than any English general fighting in India has ever had under 
his command. Willi this force he attacked and routed, say, double the number 
of Afghans. Had he failed, India would have been lost to us; for failure would 
have demonstrated that our ancient fighting superiority had passed away. But 
to infer, as many are doing, from the Battle of Baba Wali Kotul, that if 
General Roberts had commanded at Kusklii-Nakhud the issue of the latter 
battle would have been different, is certainly unjust and unwarrantable. The 
probabilities, in truth, are all the other way. At Kuskh-i-Nakhud, General 
Burrows had but'(>00 English soldiers, and 2,200 Sepoys. But in December 
of last year, General Roberts commanded 7,000 men against Mahommed Jan 
and Ms Afghans, and suffered a defeat which, in a military sense, was hardly 
less complete than that of Kuskh-i-Nakhud. Mahommed Jan as completely 
outgeneralled General Roberts as Ayoub Khan did General Burrows. The 
Afghan drove Mm out of the Bala Hissar and the city of Kabul, compelled 
Mm ^sacrifice a vast quantity of ammunition and stores, and to abandon to the 
meroyof the enemy the whole of the Hindoo population. If General Roberts 
had been in a like predicament as General Burrows, without a fortified position 
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within which to withdraw his troops, a like catastrophe would, in all probability, 
have overwhelmed his troops. As it was, he remained for seven days with his 
forces cooped up behind the defences at Sherpore. There is, we are aware, a 
popular legend to the effect that .Roberts emancipated himself from this 
position of ignominy by a brilliant victory, but the legend is fabulous. 
Mahommed Jan’s gathering melted away by reason of the cold and the lack of 
food, and not from any counter-stroke on the part of the British General. 
General Roberts, throughout this war, has been attended with marvellous 
good fortune, for, on several occasions, he has been extraordinarily rash and un¬ 
skilful, and escaped crushing disaster by “ the skin of his teeth.” The defeat at 
Kuskh-i-Nakliud was due to over-confidence, and assuredly had Roberts been 
in \the place, of General Burrows there would have been no lack of that 
particular failing. General Burrows fought and was defeated, but he did no more 
thttn every British officer would have done in his place, and what every English¬ 
man in India expected him to do. He would have been reviled as a manifest 
poltroon, from one end of India to the other, had he obeyed the dictates of 
military prudence, and fallen back on Kandahar. Over-confidence such as his 
is inseparable from the nature of the tenure by which wo hold India, and in five 
trials out of six the results justify the rashness. But it is ineyitablo that occa¬ 
sionally we should have to suffer for it. 

For the present, opposition has been crushed in the country round Kanda¬ 
har ; and the advocates for its permanent incorporation in our Indian Empire 
have recommenced writing letters to the newspapers. The “ Forward ” school 
have never been lacking in audacity; but we do not remember to have seen before 
any argument quite so ridiculous as that which appears in a recent letter by Sir 
William Palliser. This gentleman desires Southern Afghanistan to be annexed in 
order to be made into a granary for the supply of the famine-stricken districts of 
India! We may, perhaps, regard this preposterous nonsense as the culminating 
expression of that combined stupidity and ignorance which are tbo distinctive 
“ notes ” of the “ Forward” school. Even they have hitherto abstained from urging 
the fertility of Afghanistan as a reason for its appropriation, but a “ school ” in the 
agonies of drowning under a flood of irresistible facts, may perhaps be excused 
if it catches at any argumentative straw' which gives promise of a prolonged 
existence. Sir William Palliser is haply a believer in his own notion, in 
which case he will be glad to have its fallaciousness demonstrated. Every one 
acquainted with Afghanistan knows that there i3 in that country no margin of 
supply over demand sufficiently large to create an export of oereals; while any 
extension of cultivation is» impossible from the lack of irrigating streams, the 
uncertainty of the rain-fall,' the want of labour, and every other condition of pro¬ 
duction upon a large scale. 

The course which the Government ought now to adopt should, we undertake 
to say, be patent to an intelligent child of ten years old. But it is the misfortune 
of the Cabinet, that their very successes seem only to increase and intensify 
their perplexity. Before the prorogation of Parliament, Lord Hartington was 
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asked what the Government intended to do with Kandahar. Lord Hartington 
was utterly unable to say. All he was in a position to inform the honourable 
member was that the matter had been rendered more perplexing since the victory 
of Baba Waii Kotul. Meanwhile the Government was in earnest consult¬ 
ation with the “ highest authorities." It would be interesting could we catch 
a “ high authority,” and subject him to examination for softening of the brain. 
If we are to accept Lord Hartington's statements as they are spoken, the 
Ministry, individually and collectively, have ceased to occupy their minds with 
Afghanistan at all. They have delegated the matter to certain “ authorities ” 
whom they are pleased to style “ high,” but no result seems to proceed from their 
deliberations; for it must not be forgotten that the recognition of Abd-al-Rahman 
Khan, and the evacuation of Northern Afghanistan, were a part of the policy 
of the preceding Government. Our present rulers, meditating intensely, al¬ 
though vicariously, through the intellectual apparatus of certain “ highest autho¬ 
rities" have not succeeded as yet in bringing forth anything intelligible. 'We 
are convinced that there is not a member of the Cabinet who does not feel*, as 
keenly as ourselves, the exceeding shame and futility of this war. We are con¬ 
vinced that every man of them is agreed that the only sound and moral policy 
is to withdraw from Afghanistan, and resume along its whole line the ancient 
Indian frontier. Yet there they stand, paralyzed, like so many demented meta¬ 
physicians who will not move because they cannot explain how motion is possible. 
Every day while they stand thus, sees the gigantic cost of the war becoming 
more and more gigantic, prolongs and enhances the burdens which it lays 
upon the wretched Indian peasantry. When is it all to end? It is in no 
spirit of unreasoning impatience that we reproach the Government for their 
dilatoriness. The fact is that from the hour they came into office, they adopted 
towards Afghanistan a policy radically erroneous. And no stronger proof of its 
faultiness could be given than the difficulty they have found in extricating them¬ 
selves from the bewildering affairs of that country. Their radical error consisted in 
supposing that it was impossible to remain, even for a week, independent of political 
relations of some kind with the people of Afghanistan, whereas such a period of 
independence was indispensable as a foundation for our future relations. Political 
relations with Afghanistan mean political relations with some sort of Government 
existing in that country ; and it is obvious that we ought not to enter into such 
relations except with a Government having the promise of permanence and 
stability. But that such a Government should have the possibility of coming 
into existence, it was indispensable that the dead weight of 00,000 British troops 
should be removed from the country. Until these were withdrawn, it was impos¬ 
sible tliat the veritable wishes of the people should find adequate expression. 
The Government either lacked the discernment to perceive this, or the courage 
to act in accordance with it if they did. They chose.'Micawber fashion, to live in 
the hope of something turning up at a future day. The “ something ” turned up in 
the shape of the defeat of Kuskli-i-Nakhud, and the disgraceful spectacle of a 
British force, amid panic and confusion indescribable; hurrying behind the ram¬ 
parts of the Kandahar citadel. It is necessary to' insist upon this fact with 
urgency. The defeat of Kuskh-i-Nakhud was the consequence of the procrasti¬ 
nating policy of Government. In the futile ambition not to withdraw from the 
country until they had bestowed “ institutions" upon it, they have merely ex¬ 
tended the area of turmoil, and the province of Herat is (to quote the language of 
Mr. Gladstone) now added to the “anarchies” of the world. If the people of 
India are again to know quiet and peace—if the people of Afghanistan are to 
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be respited from slaughter by our Martini-Henry’s—the Government must 
restrain tlieir philanthropy within the limits of the possible. To bestow 
“ institutions ” upon Afghanistan is, doubtless, a benevolent aspiration; but 
unless we are prepared to annex the country we might ns well try to 
confer “institutions" upon the planet Jupiter. The Government and the 
“highest authorities” ought to rest satisfied with what they have done in this 
line. Is not Abd-al-Raliman Khan himself an “ institution " wholly of their 
own devising ? Present him, then, to the whole of Afghanistan, or present the 
whole of Afghanistan to him. The form of words is indifferent, for we have pre¬ 
cisely the same power to do one as the other—<>., no power at all. All wo can 
do is to go through a certain form, and that being completed, let us get out of the 
country as swiftly as possible. 

But though we shall eventually leave Afghanistan, the Government, it is 
evident, has no intention of doing so until it has played out to the end the 
solemn farce of consulting with this person and that person, and pretending to 
settle matters which are already settled as much as they can be. Mr. Lyall (!i wo 
are told, is about to proceed to Kandahar, in order to confer with Colonel St. 
John on “the situation.” Seeing that Colonel St. John was so utterly ignorant 
of the situation, that he did not know the strength of Ayoub’s force when it was 
only six miles distant from his own camp, tins conference cannot fail to be an 
exceedingly profitable affair. 'All these solemn, tedious, and costly processes 
impose upon the uninitiated, but, in truth, there is nothing in them. They 
are empty and frivolous farces. The question of Afghanistan is already 
threshed out. The events of the past throe years have not added a single iota to 
the knowledge possessed by all who had studied the subject, except certain 
“highest authorities,” not., we hope (though only very faintly') those whom 
the Government has been fruitlessly consulting for the past three months. 
We must either annex Afghanistan altogether, or leave it altogether. There is 
no third course possible. The Government have plainly enough indicated that 
both their conscience and their reason are in favour of the second course ; 
and seeing the enormous suffering and misery which are occasioned by their 
hesitation in giving effect to this conviction, it is not strange that their most loyal 
supporters—among whom we reckon ourselves—should speak of their Afghan 
policy in language of regretful condemnation. 

The long-threatened war in Basutoland appears at last to have broken out. 
and unless the Government is resolute, we shall find ourselves paying in British 
blood and treasure for the slaughter of a loyal, peaceable, industrious tribe of 
Kaffirs, whose lands our Christian countrymen at the Capo desire to ap¬ 
propriate. If people are desirous to ascertain the motives which lie at the 
bottom of this Cape Disarmament Act, they might study with advantage the 
letters which appear in the daily papers, on the propriety of depriving Southern 
Afghanistan of its independence. If the moral Bide of the matter is referred to, 
it is referred to only to be sneered at. That “ British interests ” demand the 
annexation, is considered a sufficient justification for this or any other act of 
robbery. British nature is very much the same all over the world—at home, in 
India, or in the Colonies. And these incessant Kaffir wars have sprung uniformly 
from British greed for the possessions of other people. The wretched Basutos 
have already been deprived of the better half of their lands by colonial rapacity; 
and their refusal to deliver up their arms—in other words, to yield themselves 
naked and defenceless to the tender mercies of those who have been busy 
butchering their fellow Kaffirs for the last five or six years—will now be made 
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the pretext for depriving them of what still remains. The Liberal Tarty is 
powerless to hinder the war, but should war break out, they must not 
shrink from compelling the British Government to adhere to its resolution 
of allowing Mr. Sprigg and the other Brummagem Imperialists at the 
Cape to do their own fighting without assistance from us. Until the colonists of 
South Africa arc fairly convinced that we are not to be moved from such a line of 
policy, there will be no respite from these wars. The fact of our support 
is a premium upon the extermination of the Kaffirs. A policy of rigid 
non-interference in colonial wars is urged upon us, even more emphatically 
by considerations of humanity than from a regard of our own interests. In it 
exists the only chance of the discovery of a peaceful modus vivendi between the 
European and African races. Already there are not wanting signs that Lord 
Kimberley's expressed determination has caused the truculent Mr. Sprigg to 
moderate the violence of his language and intentions. The fact is that ibis 
scheme for disarming the native races at the Cape was part and parcel o. Sir 
Bartle Frere’s plans for carrying Confederation into effect. The object of Con. 
federation was that the colonists, instead of the British Government, should pro¬ 
vide their own military defences. In order to make this palatable to them, the 
native races beyond British territory wero to be put to the sword, and those within 
it were to be rendered innocuous by being deprived of their arms. The Zulu war 
was the carrying out of one part of this humane policy, the projected disarmament 
of the Basutos is the carrying out of another. Now, the hesitation of Mr. Sprigg, 
in face of the Basuto opposition, is occasioned by the knowledge that, should war 
ensue, thero is not a Kaffir in South Africa but will feel that the Basutos are 
fighting his battle no less than their own. It may well be that the flame kindled 
in Basutoland will prove the beginning of a conflagration embracing the whole of 
South Africa—all the Kaffir races, moved by a common instinct of self-preserva¬ 
tion, uniting against the European settlers. Unless assured of aid from Britain, 
Mr. Sprigg may well hesitate before ho encounters such a danger as this. If 
assured that help will not roach him under any circumstances, he will not en¬ 
counter it at all. He will allow the Basutos to retain their arms unmolested. But 
should this war be happily averted, it will be still the duty of the Liberal Party to 
insist that, so long as our connection with the Capo continues, some kind of 
political rights be secured to the native races dwelling in British territory. At 
present they are destitute of any. Throughout Cape Colony their lives and pro¬ 
perty are entirely at the mercy of the Cape Government; and the mercy and 
justice which inspire that Government may be estimated by the popularity 
enjoyed by Sir Bartle Frerc. 

It is interesting to contrast the vigour, decision* and consistency which have 
marked the policy of the Government in Southeastern Europe with their 
halting action in Afghanistan; and the reason which accounts for the contrast is 
not far to seek. In both countries, the Government had a perfectly definite policy 
which they desired to carry out, and which, in truth, they had no alternative 
but to carry out. This policy, in both instances, was one diametrically 
the opposite of that which had been pursued by Lord Beaconsfield and 
his colleagues, but there was, superficially, a notable] difference. In South¬ 
eastern Europe the new policy could be verbally represented as merely a con¬ 
tinuance and carrying out of the old. In Afghanistan this was impossible. And 
yet in both cases it was indispensable that no open and palpable outrage should 
be committed on that great fetish of British official personages—" the principle of 
political continuity.'’ In Afghanistan, really to hinder an outrage on this sacred 
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principle, and to give effect to tire polioy that Ministers were pledged to carry 
out, was as impossible as to square the circle, or, to be in two places at once. All 
the subtlety of Ministers was therefore devoted, to accomplishing this revolution 
by such imperceptible gradations that no one should be able to arrest them at 
any particular moment with an outcry that they were going right-about-face. 
No breath of censure must be uttered on the acts of their predecessors. The 
agents who carried out the policy which had to he reversed must, whenever an 
opportunity offered, be plentifully larded with official “ butter.” The Government 
must put forth no declarations of its own—only make itself extremely affable and 
pleasant aE round—admitting with lavish candour that a vast deal was to be said 
on both sides—but stiE aE the while keep steadily and gradually revolving. Tho 
process was, in fact, o dehcate and elaborate manoeuvre, the execution of which 
was a spectacle by no means devoid of interest, if only those unintelligent Afghans 
of Herat could have been persuaded io enter into the spirit of the tiling. There, 
unhapbily, was the “ Httle rift within the lute,” the factor which had not been 
reckoned with, and which converted a genteel comedy into a great tragedy. But 
in South-eastern Europe, the Cabinet was under no compulsion to encumber 
their policy with this elaborate attitudinising. Here, let their policy be as 
vigorous and decisivo as they pleased, thero would be no verbal breach of the 
“ principle of political continuity." And as is tho way with aE fetishes, this par¬ 
ticular one exacts no more from its worshippers than a merely verbal homage. 
But the contrast between black and white is not more startling than tire contrast 
between Great Britain's Turkish poEcy at tho present hour and Great Britain’s 
Turkish poEcy of the year that is past. Tlieu the object of the British 
Government was to break up the European concert as soon as there was a pros¬ 
pect of its becoming a fact; now the European concert, in consequence of Em 
action of the British Government, has become a palpable and aggressive force. 
Then the object of the British Government was to aid and abet tho Sultan 
and his Pashas in their non-fuliihnent of the pledges which they had given 
to Europe; now it is to insist upon a rigorous execution of the same. For 
this, it is almost impossible' to be too thankful. As Mr. Freeman has pointed out 
in one of his many learned and eloquent discourses on this subject, there was in 
the Eastern poEcy of Lords Beaconsfield and Salisbury an unprofitable and sense¬ 
less inhumanity, that caused it to appear like a doing of evE for its own sake. 
What British interest, Mr. Freeman asks (even in the perverted sense in which 
a Jingo understands the expression) was served by thrusting onc-half of emanci¬ 
pated Bulgaria back into its old state of servitude? wliat in restoring the 
military supremacy of the Sultan in Epirus and Macedonia,? The wanton in-, 
humanity of acts like these, tortured the consciences of a vast number of the 
nation as if they had been guEty of some personal vileness. As an American 
poet sang of the slaveholder in the days before the War of Secession, so they 
might have said of the Turk— 

And must, we feel and share with him 
The danger and the growing shame, 

And see our freedom's light grow dim, 

Which might have filled the world with flame. 

And writhing, feel, where'er we turn, 

A world’s reproach around us burn! 

From aE this, at last, we are deUvered. We are now working for the freedom 
of races whom, from a mistaken understanding of our own selfish interests, we 
have striven for more than a quarter of a century to retain in bondage to as bad 
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»tyranny ftft9|liM^de£aced the earth; and it is with a sense of personal gratitude 
that we watenute development of the Ministerial policy. Nor do we doubt that 
Ministers understand full well that, having put their hands to the plough, there 
can be no drawing .bock‘until the work they have undertaken is fully accom¬ 
plished. If, a* reacts their Christian subjects, the Sultan and his Pashas And 
that they can succeftiiUly resist and baffle the mandates of united Europe, the 
last state of those 's@!fff^.wiJ4 be worse than the first. With nothing further 
either to hope or, to fifyp fjjpm tip Christian Powers in the West, the Pashas and 
their Sultan will faftri e8k alliance with Moslem fanaticism in order to obtain the 
strength hitherto derived from the countenance of the great Powers and the gold 
of the Turkish bondholders. The Christian races, their property, their lives, and 
their persons, will be the prize dangled before the Moslems of the Ottoman 
Empire, in order to persuade them to enter into this alliance. 
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THE AFGHAN \VAR*CHARGES. 

TO THK KDITOIt Ol “THE STATESMAN." 

Sin,—You are quite right in stating that the Afghan War charges will amouul 
to over twenty millions sterling, instead of the eight millions which the official 
estimate puts them at; but there is generally a great underrating of the expenses 
till the bills come in of military operations. At the time of the Mutiny, I stated 
in an article written by me for a paper I was then connected with, that the cost 
would exceed thirty millions. The idea was ridiculed; but it proved in the end 
that the cost amounted to forty millions. In the same way, when Mr. Disraeli 
stated in Parliament that the Abyssinian War would not cost more than three 
millions, I wrote a letter to the Mominy Star, saying that the cost would come to 
at least three times that amount, and it actually exceeded ten millions. 

A rough but tolerably accurate estimate 6f the cost of the Afghan War m@y 
be arrived at by setting down the charge at a pound a day for each fighting man 
engaged in the operations, omitting non-combatants and camp followers. Thus, 
if there are fifty thousand soldiers of all arms engaged, then, as Lord Hartington 
says, at present, the sum ( the country is paying will be £50,000 a-day, or 
£1,500,000 a-month, including ammunition, provisions, and commissariat and 
transport charges. 

R. 


[Note. —Before the last traces of this war disappear from the aooounts, the 
cost will be double our original estimate of £30,000,000.—Ed.] 
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ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN INDIA. 

TO .THE EDITOR OF “THE STATESMAN.” 

Sir, —Permit me to give your readers an illustration of what the administra¬ 
tion of justice too often means in India. Mr. Robert Ward was a European 
Inspector of Police at Toomkoor, one^af the Mysore districts. When-preparations 
were being -made fer tile tour of his Highness the Maharajah, in a feur-in-hand 
drag, in the train of the Chief Commissioner, Mr. J. D. Gordon, C.S.I., in 
November and December, 1870, there was—as usual on such occasions, unless 
great precautions are token—great “squeezing” of the people, which continued 
through the tour. Mr. Ward made great remonstrances regarding some of these 
proceedings, and was very zealous in trying to trace certain acts of oppression to 
the officials, and is said to have thus made himself obnoxious to official interests 
in high places, or near high places. V 

Some time after this tour, a criminal charge (said to be false, and, as will be 
seen, admitted by the hostile authorities to be venial) was preferred against him 
by Mr. Sheshadri Iyer, Deputy Commissioner of the Toomkoor District (one of 
Mr. O. Rungacharloo’s lieutenants). The chargo was heard by Captain Maltby, 
ToWh Magistrate of Bangalore, in his capacity as looal magistrate, not as a Jus¬ 
tice of the Peace, who committed Word for trial in the Judicial Commissioners’ 
Court. Ward being a European, he should have heard the case as a J.P., and 
committed Ward to the Madras High Court. The Judicial Commissioner, Mr. 
Sandford, however, tried' the case, took the deposition of Mr. Sheshadri Iyer, the 
Deputy Commissioner of Toomkibr, and real accuser, by commission, so that he 
could not be cross-examined—against which the prisoner's advocate in vain pro¬ 
tested ; and on the 10th of March, Ward was convicted and sentenced to six 
months’ imprisonment, with a fine of Rs.500, and in default six months more. 
He was sent to gaol. His advocate appealed to the Madras High Court, which 
called for the record, and quashed the proceedings as utterly illegal, the Mysore 
courts having no jurisdiction. “ Ward should be taken to the Justice of the Peace 
who, committed him, and who should deal with, him according to law.” 

On the 18th of May, Ward having suffered ten weeks' imprisonment, was 
Again brought before Captain Maltby, who, instead of acting as directed by the 
High Court in his capacity of Justice of the Peace, produced a letter, No. 1031, 
1? J, dated Ootocamund, 14th of May, 1880, from Mr. Gordon, Chief Gommis-. 
sionor of Mysore, which was road, and a copy given to Ward, stating that the 
Mysore Government declined to prosecute him further, on the ground, not of the 
illegality of the sentence and trial, but that by his'having already suffered a term 
of imprisonment, and been dismissed from the police, “ the ends of justiee had 
already been sufficiently met." The prisoner was discharged, after vainly demand¬ 
ing to be committed for trial by the High Court. Ward’s advocate is to move 
the High Court to take measures—bjr mandamus, I suppose—to compel the 
Justice of the Peace to aot according to law, in order that the case may he tried 
at Madras, away from local influences, and where the chief witness could be cross- 
examined. Comment upon such procsedings is needless. 


E. B. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 

It is our duty to coll the attention of the Government once more, and as pointedly 
as we can, to the statement that the Mysore treasury has been plundered of 
about one-third of the State jewellery that was made over to the keeping of 
our officials upon the death of the late Maharajah, in trust for the young Prinoe 
who is shortly coming of age. We are not in circumstances to affirm whether the 
charge is true or not, but it has taken the following form of precise allegation in 
a private letter, from which we give the extracts, in translation:— 

The late Mysore Maharajah's jewels and gold plate were valued in 1868 by Major Elliot, 
Mr. Kunga Charlu, and a punchajrut of the most respectable tuhoitfatrs [bankers] in the city, 
at thirty-six lakhs of rupees. The general belief in Mysore now is that a punchayet ol' 
goldsmiths would declare the value [of the remaining jewels] to be less than twenty-five lakhs. 

Many of the jewels were set with two layers of precious stones, the bottom layer being 
used to increase the lustre of the top layer, in the old native style of setting. The jewels 
were, one by one, sent to Madras, where the top layer was removed, and the bottom layer 
raised, and set off with polished silver leaves, to heighten the brilliancy, arid so make up for 
the deficiency, after the modern or European fashion. The altered jewels were then returned 
to their former places. Other jewels were reset in Mysore itself by Madras workmen, with 
fewer stofios, ami less elaborate workmanship, but so as to present somewhat the him 
general appearance, if not closely inspected. ... All the old [original] accounts of the jewels 
of every description have been made away with. 

It is impossible for us to say whether these charges are true or not, but the 
Homo Government will, no doubt, call for information upon the subject. 


Wk are the more jealous of the national reputation in this matter, because of 
the intense unwillingness of our Simlah officials, after their wont, to take the 
stops that are necessary for the transfer of the llaj from our own administration 
to that of the young Prince now coming of age. The bureaucracy will no more 
willingly surrender Mysore to Native rule, than it will restore the Berars to the 
Nizam. It is a bitter reproach to our rule in Mysore that no less than 1,250,000 
of its small population of 5,(100,0(10 are allowed, by Lord Lytton himself, to 
hove perished of hunger in the last three years, through, as he himself admits, 
the British Government not rightly appreciating facts that were understood per¬ 
fectly by the outside public. It is government of tins order that *• the nation ” 
must put mi end to, if it would not see British rule disappear altogether from 
India. 

Kcm the first time in our Indian history, we are called to witness the humiliating 
and ominous spectacle of a British force of 5,00(i men shutting itself up in a 
fortress, and permitting itself to be besieged by some 10,000 Afghans. The 
General in command is afraid to come into “ the open,” lest he should incur a 
disaster that would involve the destruction of his entire force. And we are in 
this miserable dilemma, that we are obliged to approve what General Primrose 
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is doing. Never before, be it well understood, wee an English force seen in a 
position so fetal to the “ prestige ” which the authors of this most guilty war 
assured the nation they were promoting. We were to march to Herat, and to 
garrison it with 30,000 men to secure it against llussia; and at Candahar, 350 
miles on tliis side of it, wc are hiding ourselves in a fortress from a force of mere 
Afghans, and counting the hours when the advance of reinforcements from two 
directions, and 20,000 Btrong. shall deliver our beleaguered army. Now, there 
were men who foresaw all this, foresaw it clearly—men who never ceased to point 
out the wild impossibility of the projects of our Pomeroy Colleys and Macgregors, 
and Lyttons and Lyalls and Beaeonsfields. For two years before these men 
consummated the crime which they were bent upon, the Statesman in Calcutta, 
with absolutely prophetic insight, warned them, without ceasing, of the nature of 
the enterprise they were rushing upon with equal guilt and madness. And they 
are all already decorated and rewarded by the Throne for having accomplished 
their crime. And we have a responsible Government, wc are told ! { 


We may be very sure that General Primrose is right in the course he is following. 
There are no troops in the uorht. that could be relied upon to face the Ghazis of 
Afghanistan in their present mood, except, perhaps, our own English soldiers. 
To send the Native Sepoy into the open against these fanatics, is only to court a 
repetition of General Burrows's disaster. There was a moment of extreme 
peril to Donald Stewart's force, as is well known, when the Ghazis came down, 
sword in hand, against our Martini-Henry rifles. Twice the strength "tad size, 
physically, of the Sepoy, the Ghn/.i is not simply reckless of death—he courts 
it, full of the fanatical assurance that death lor him meaus instant translation to 
paradise and the arms of the Houris. No mere rifle fire, however deadly, can be 
counted upon to prevent these meu closing with our rank and file; when the con¬ 
test is over if the troops are Sepoys only. It is the Ghazi, the mountain fanatic, 
who is the real danger in the open, and with but 1,100 English troops in his 5,000, 
and 4,000 Ghazis in the Afghan ranks, General Primrose is, no doubt, acting 
wisely in waitiug for reinforcements, ruinous and humiliating as the spectacle is. 
And we were to march to Herat! Our Itawlinsons and Frercs have had their 
way. For twenty years did the Times, in common with ourselves, in India, 
denounce the insanity of their counsels; and in turning its back upon itself three 
years ago to please the populace, the great London journal made its last and most 
fetal tergiversation, without the Bliadow of an excuse for it. The only atonement 
it could make to-day would be to demand, with ourselves, the stripping of every 
prime mover in the guilty business, of the honours which have been conferred 
upon them by the prostitution of the Throne. 


It is with reluctance that we ever criticize anything that Mr. Fawcett says con¬ 
cerning India, but he lias given so much disinterested attention to the affairs of 
that nnhappy empire that we feel sure he will listen patiently to the exceptions 
we are obliged to take to certain statements made by him in his speech upon the 
Indian Budget. The improvidence of attempting to borrow money on account of 
India in the Calcutta market, ought surely to be obvious to every one. The pre¬ 
tence is that it is very desirable to induce the people of Lidia to invest their 
surplus capital in the Government, loans; but there is no such capital in India, 
and even if there were, the interest it can command is so high that the Government 
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loons offer no attraction to it whatever. The only effect of opening these loans in 
India, is to lessen the competition for them amongst European capitalists, for it is 
European capitalists alone who tender for the stock, open the loans where you 
may. Thus the only bond fide tenderers for the last loan were the exchange 
banks, the Comptoir d’Escompte de Paris taking up tine whole loan. Now, Mr. 
Fawcett’s defence runs thus:— 

He could conceive no country engaging in a rasher enterprise than to receive her revenue 
in one metal, and constantly to increase the amount of payments she had to make in some 
other metal. That was the reason why he differed from that part of the able speech of the 
hon. member for Bolton in which he said it would be better to raise a loan in England than in 
India, because you could raise it cheaper. 

But what is to prevent loans being negotiated in silver in London With 
th6 price of silver depressed below its normal value of the last -iuo years, 
from a cause that is now admitted to be casual aud ephemeral, common prudence 
suggests that we should refrain from borrowing therein at. a time when it is worth 
but nfty-two pence per ounce, with the prospect of having to repay it when it. is 
fifty-nine or sixty pence. Putting this question aside altogether, however, what 
we complain of is the borrowing in Indio, not the borrowing in silver. If tlio 
Government cannot see the wastefulness of borrowing Is. *d. with the prospect of 
having to return Is. lljd. a few years hence, it might surely be expected to 
see the wastefulness of borrowing in a far-off market where there is no loanable 
capital but what is sent, thereto from Europe. Xoir, obviously, is the time to 
pay oft' our liabilities in silver, not to incur fresh ones therein, i Let time be as 
it may, however, what has it to do with our borrowing in Calcutta instead of 
in London, when indefinitely better terms could be got in London '! The truth 
is, the Secretary of State borrows in India that he may avoid having to ask the 
sanction of Parliament for borrowing in London: and Mr. Fawcett cannot need 
any assurance from us that this is the real reason for opening these loans in 
India. As to the price of silver, the present depression lias been so manifestly 
caused by the German Government throwing millions of the metal upon the 
market, out of the ordinary way of supply in the course of trade witli the mining 
countries of the world, that there is no reason whatever to suppose the de¬ 
pression will be permanent. 


Again, as to the fatal step of breaking up the great Public Works Staff in India 
that it had taken twenty years to organize, only that the late Tory Government 
might find funds for the Afghan War, Mr. Fawcett says:— 

The committee had recommended that no more than £2,500,000 should be annually bor¬ 
rowed in India for the constructien of public works. Of course, that recommendation placed 
no restriction on the amount that might be spent if India obtained a surplus. In that case 
£8,000,000 or £10,000,000 might be expended, but the conclusion of the committee was that 
it was not safe, considering the uncertain returns yielded by many of the later public works, 
to borrow more than the annual sum of £2,500,000. The hon. gentleman said that ou that 
point he had not changed his pind, and he might add that neither had lie seen any reason for 
altering bis opinion. 

In the first place, we defy any one to say whether our Public Works expendi¬ 
ture in India has been profitable or not under a system of accounts that 
jumbles together, for twenty years on end, the outlay thereon and the receipts 
therefrom with the ordinary revenues of the country and the annual expenses 
of ite administration. Even were it proved that a part of the expenditure on 
public works had not been directly remunerative, one must have lived in India 
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to know and understand their important indirect effects upon the people. If 
anything can redeem our rule from complete and scathing condemnation, it 
is our moderate expenditure of late years upon public works and upon educa¬ 
tion. Does Mr. Fawoet really think that we are likely to redeem the people of 
India from them present condition, by reducing our expenditure upon public 
works to £2,500,000 a year? You have only to suppose Great Biitaiu, France. 
Spain, Portugal, Italy, the German Empire, Austria, Holland, Denmark, and 
Scandinavia shut up to an outlay of £2,500,000 a-year upon railways, roads, 
canals, Ac., to understand what Mr. Fawcett’s limit means in Indin. The area 
for which these £2,500,000 are to suffice would cover all the kingdoms we have 
named, while the population is probably three times as dense. Imagine the 
dozen sparsely populated kingdoms of Europe we have named, forbidden by their 
rulers to construct any public works out of borrowed capital, and to limit their 
annual outlay upon railways, roads, canals, wells, tanks, reservoirs, telegraphs, 
postal lines, by an allotment of £2,500,000 out of the taxes. Now this is what 
Mr. Fawcett thinks wise for India, because of the difficulty of getting our home 
charges therefrom! It is selfish insanity so to treat, llio great dependency 
we rule, and its 200,000,000 of people. Nothing but covering the country with a 
network of railway and other communications, can now save the people from 
perishing in millions by famine, owing to the exhaustion of their food stores 
under our rule, and the impossibility of importing food from abroad. Imperfectly 
grasping the position, Mr. Fawcett has lent his great influence to (lie most fatal 
step that even a Tory Government could take. In the most ruinous ancl wasteful 
manner, we have been made to give compensation annuities and immense lion user 
to officers of the Public Works Staff in the very prime of their powers, to induce 
them to retire. Young men of eight and ten years’ service, full of energy, and 
fraught with experience, have been seduced into retiring upon pensions of Ks.g.OdO 
a-year, with a bonus of Ils.10,000 in addition. The wretched people of India ore 
now saddled with these liabilities as long as the men live, and we have to-day to 
begin again and make a new staff! Ten times £2,500,000 a-year would hardly 
compass the public works needs of India, in its present condition ; while 
judicial blindness seems to be upon us in our profound selfishness about the Home 
charges. We are sometimes ready to weep with passionate indignation at our 
conduct. If we mean to suit India, we must be unselfish. We must identify 
ourselves with her and spend money boldly upon public works therein. It is our 
Only wise, our only honourable, our only safe course, as Mr. Fawcett would see 
if he knew India as we know it. One of the most fatal steps of that guilty 
Government the nation has just upset, was its break-up of the Public Works 
Department in India for the sake of prosecuting the Afghan War. 


Mb. Fawcett pointed out in the debate that twenty-two years had elapsed since 
the transfer of the government of India from the East India Company to the 
Grown had been effected; that great events had happened since then ; public 
works had been extended, the military system has been changed, a different race 
of men hod grown up; and that he thought the time had come for a careful 
inquiry into the condition of India. Mr. Fawcett inclines apparently to the 
appointment of a Select Committee, and Alderman Fowler has given notice 
that he will move for such a committee next session. For ourselves, we despair 
of any good therefrom, and for a very simple reason. If we could confine the 
evidence to half a dozen really competent witnesses—men with true insight into 
the position in India—and get them beforehand into some concerted harmony of 
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views, a Select Committee might report upon their evidence to some purpose. 
The ordinary committee examines, as well as it ean, forty or fifty witnesses, 
holding the most opposite views, full of crotchets, and all more or less entitled 
to express an opinion (bom longer or shorter residence in India), and thoroughly 
confident in their opinions. The only result is a mass of testimony so conflicting 
as to make a satisfactory and influential report thereon impossible. Parliament 
already knows all about India that can be known, without the advantage of long 
personal residence in the country. What we really want is the expression of 
concerted views on the part of half a dozen men with true insight into the possi¬ 
bilities of our position. 


A Royal Commission would be better than any Select Committee we could 
appoint, but all notion should be abandoned of sending the Commission to India. 
If Parliament desires that the Commission should prove abortive, it will order it 
to sit in India. It was this mistake that has made the Famine Commission so 
complete a fiasco. The whole atmosphere of India is charged to saturation with 
“ officialism." The only “ society ” there is for a Commission to mix with in 
India is an “ official ” society full of conventional and false ways of looking at 
things. To send, therefore, a Royal Commission to India would be to make it 
frustrate. Nor is there any necessity to send it. The Commission should sit in 
London. It is of equal importance that the element of Indian Civilianism in its 
constitution should be a very subordinate one, for it is this “ Civilianism " that 
the Commission will virtually have to try. Much will depend updn its President 
and Secretary. Lord Derby would, we believe, be the best man the Government 
could nominate as President. The Secretary should, nnder no circumstances, be 
an Indian official, nor should the Commission be very numerous, we think, bnt 
restricted to some six or eight members, selected with care. We want men like 
Mr. Fawcett, Professor Caird, Sir Arthur Hobhouse, Sir Erskine Perry, Sir 
David Wedderbum, Mr. Stansfeld, Sir Louis Mallet, Mr. Samuel Laing, and an 
Indian Civilian or two, not of the Temple or Frere order, but like Mr. Raymond 
West, Mr. Pedder, or Mr. Peile, with their technical knowledge of the revenue 
and judicial administration of India. The Secretary of the Commission should 
be a thoroughly well-informed non-officiaL A Royal Commission of this order 
might reasonably be hoped to produce a report of great value to us in our present 
circumstances, a report fraught with hope for the people. 


We publish below our third article on the Reform of Parliament. In this 
article we have attempted to'detail a system for securing a just and equal repre¬ 
sentation of the people of England, by a redistribution of seats. We have no 
hope, of course, of seeing the plan adopted, but it is necessary to familiarize the 
public mind with the nature of the reform that has to be accomplished, before the 
House of Commons can reflect a just representation of tire population. In our 
next number, we shall attempt to do for Ireland and Scotland what we have done 
in this article for England and Wales. We write under a depressing conscious¬ 
ness of the hopelessness of any adequate reform in the constitution of the Lower 
Honse until the fatal ascendancy which the territorial interest is permitted to 
assert in both is overthrown, and the representation of the land reduced to its just’ 
and equitable proportions to every other interest in the realm. Does any one 
suppose for a moment, that if the great mercantile interests of the kingdom were 
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permitted to obtain an ascendancy therein approaching to that which the land 
is permitted to assert, there would be any hope of enlightened legislation for 
improving the condition of the masses of the population? The most cursory 
attention to the facts suffices to show that while the landlord and the capitalist 
so completely swamp the working men in Parliament there is no hope of wise and 
unselfish legislation. When we speak of “ working men ” in this association, we do 
not mean the mere labourer or artizan, or physical toiler, but the vast body of 
more or less educated Englishmen whose sweat of mind and brow makes England 
what she is amongst the nations. Until the representation of property in both 
Houses is reduced to its just proportion to that of labour, “ representative govern¬ 
ment ” will never be anything but a phrase with us. There is but one way, 
probably, in which this reform can ever be accomplished, namely, by regulating 
the numerical strength in) which the owners of land above a certain rental, can 
be allowed to sit in Parliament at all. It is the unjust ascendancy of the landed 
interest in Parliament that lias stereotyped the condition of the poor. Ho one, 
we hope, will suppose us to be Utopian enough to believe that the poor will ever 
cease out of the land, but the abject misery of masses of our population is an oppro¬ 
brium to the nation. 


We have now some very serious advice to press upon the Advanced Liberal Party 
in the House. The great maxim of enlightened English reformers has ever bean 
“ change, but without revolution.” Now, there are two great measures of reform 
upon which Advanced Liberals are at one—ill Reform of the House of Lords, 
(2) Disestablishment of the Church. There is only one way of approaching both 
these measures. We repudiate everything like •‘revolution” in each alike. We 
want reform in the House of Lords, and we want the National Church enfran¬ 
chised and set free from the trammels of its connection with the State. For 
ourselves, we say plainly that we approach the latter subject from a somewhat 
different standpoint than the Dissenters. The Anglican Church is our own 
Church, and for it we have a profound love and veneration. It is because we 
love it, and would see it purer and more powerful for good than it has ever yet 
been, that we long to see it “ enfranchised.” We have no quarrel with those 
who call for the disestablishment of the Church, but, for ourselves, we demand 
its enfranchisement,' and do so in common with what is, perhaps, the most en¬ 
lightened, and, in these days, the most earnestly religious, part of the Church 
itself. We have no sympathy whatever with the Erastianism of the Low Church 
School, and their monstrous fiction of the Royal Supremacy. The King neither 
i*, nor can be, the Head of the Church. The noble martyr protest that Dr. 
Chalmers and the six hundred clergymen of the Church of Scotland made, some 
forty years ago, in giving up their all to found the Free Kirk of Christ in Scot¬ 
land, has borne its legitimate fruit, and the Church of England to-day is full of 
men with whom the* conviction is daily deepening that the only way to heal its 
divisions is to enfranchise it from its dependence upon the State. Now, it so 
happens that the very first step to be taken in reforming the House of Lords, and 
reforming the National Church, is one and the same', namely, the exclusion of 
the Bishops from the former, and placing them in their true and rightful posi¬ 
tion in the Church. If the Advanced Liberal Party are wise, they will, for the 
present, drop all agitation for what they call “ Disestablishment." The country 
is plainly not ripe for such a measure. It would at present be revolutionary and 
full of barm. We are not speaking of Scotland, but of England ; and as to 
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ifngland, it is perfectly clear to ourselves what the first step should be. The 
Church itself is prepared for a change that would be in no sense whatever 
revolutionary, and that would produce nothing but good to State and Church alike. 
What is it that makes the English Prelates so incessantly pointed at, but the ( 
pomp and vanity that are inseparable from, their position as peers of Parliament ? 
The Church of Borne puts us to shame, for its constant succession of bishops 
of an order almost unknown in the Anglican Church, men whose lives are as 
saintly as their “ calling,” and whose revenues, however vast, are devoted in 
numberless instances to purposes of piety and charity alone. We never can 
have bishops like these in the Anglican Church, while they are peers of the 
realm. In Parliament, their entire history is one over which the nation may well 
blush. When have the Anglican bishops ever been found on the right side in 
Parliamentary divisions ? The very fact that the order is one of the strongest 
Tory elements in the House, and that their votes may be said, with historic truth¬ 
fulness, to have been always on the side of human selfishness and tyranny, 
ought to convince the Bishops themselves that there is some fatal mistake in 
their sitting there at all. What, then, the Liberal party has to do, in concert with 
the Church itself, is to demand that we revert to what the great statesmen of 
the seventeenth century—the Elliotts, Pyms, aud Hampdens 240 years ago—did for 
the nation, only t» be undone by that precious Nell Gwynne Defender of the 
Faith, Charles II. The value of a definite programme to the Liberal party 
would be enormous : and, here is its very first item. Call it Disestablishment, 
or with us Enfranchisement, it is a platform on which the intellect fnd conscience 
of the masses of Englishmen, whether Churchmen or Dissenters, could stand 
together. The Ministry cannot propose the reform, but the leaders of the 
Liberal party may with the utmost propriety: and if in earnest they will. Tlicy 
will have the “ conscience ” of the Bishops themselves with them, and the ex¬ 
clusion of their body from the Lords will distinctly lessen its power for evil. 
The time has long since gone by, when any good might be hoped for from the 
presence of the Bishops in Parliament. Their influence upon the State is dis¬ 
tinctly evil, while their worldly status is fatal to their proper influence in the 
Church. ' 


The “ county members " have contrived to show pretty effectually, in the debates 
of tiie last few weeks on the Malt-tax and the Hares and Babbits Bill, the true 
nature of their frien dship for the fanners. The simple truth is, that our land- 
owners represent no interests whatever, and advocate none in either House, but 
those of their own order. They are hastening on some drastic legislative change : 
—of that they may be very sure; and it is time that the form it must take 
should be carefully considered.* To suppose that the country will permit itself 
to be ridden to death in the future, as it has been in the past by these magnates, 
argues a strange want of acquaintance with the great currents of thought and 
feeling that are every day gaining in force and clearness of direction in the 
country. The guidance the Tory landowners have been under since they broke 
away from the leadership of Sir Bobert Peel, to graduate in the academy of 
, Mr. Disraeli, seems to have demoralized them thoroughly. Under Sir Bobert 
Peel’s guidance, the great Conservative party were honestly educated in the 
wisdom of subordinating pretensions and traditions, that are inconsistent with 
the welfare of the country as a whole, to the necessities of the times, par¬ 
ticularly of the poor. Under Mr. Disraeli they have been “ educated ” in 
courses of the deepest insincerity. They have been taught to bend all their 
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powers to persuade the nation that the simplest reforms in the landed system 
of the country are destructive of the rights of property,, and opposed to en¬ 
lightened legislation, by interfering with the great principle of freedom of 
, contract. The sinister guidance which they have followed for the last thirty 
years has ended in destroying all honest purpose in them as a party. Their 
one idea of government has come to be the preservation of their own interests, 
under loud professions of concern for the Constitution, for the national honour 
itud prestige, and for the former. 


The sincerity of their concern for the Constitution was shown in the last 
Parliament by their forcing an Imperial title upon the Queen, and converting 
the Majesty of England into a trumpery travesty of the tawdry splendour of the 
Great Mogul. In their love of tho ancient Constitution of this monarchy, they 
discovered that its true seat of* empire was the plains of Delhi, where the great 
Enchanter led them, with dulcimer and psaltery, to set up the brazen image of 
Jingoism, and declare war upon a neighbouring Prince who refused to acknowledge 
himself included in the empire of “ the greatest Mohamedan power in the world! ” 
So ardently do they lovo tho Constitution of the country, that they were prepared 
to accept the doctrine that the power of the Crown was far too circumscribed in 
these days, and that until the Prerogative was allowed to assert pretensions that 
set the Privy Council, Parliament, and the nation aside altogether, the Empress 
of India and her Ministers would .never occupy their just position amongst the 
“ sovereigns and statesmen ’’ of the world. So jealous are these gentlemen of the 
national prestige, that they saw no dishonour in championing the Turk against 
(lie Christian races driven into rcbollion by his cruelties, and no shame in sending 
our forces to lay waste the territories of a neighbouring people, against whom we 
had so little cause of war that no one to this hour knows why it was entered 
upon. Their love of the Constitution is so ardent, that they declared it want of 
patriotism for Parliament to insist upon knowing why the nation was at war, and 
mere faction to resent the falsehoods with which the “ Imperial ” Cabinet, “ the 
sovereigns and statesmen ” gentlemen, deigned to amuse the country. 


And now they are tho formers’ friend ! The Malt-tax would not be repealed if 
they could help it, nor the formers’ crops delivered from the ravages of vermin. 
As to the Irish tenantry, let them go to America, or to the devil, and the sooner 
tire better. Our friends “ the hereditary legislators " have travelled far in the last 
six years, to the pipe and tabret of the high-souled leader whom they preferred 
to the vacant place of the unworthy Peel. We venture to prophesy a little: it 
will not be long before the Earl of Beaconsfield’s followers become the mere rump 
of the Conservative party. Insincerity must have nearly done its work of dis¬ 
integration by this time. The influence of the Peers may hold it together for a 
time, but the end of Beaconsfieldian Conservatism is not for off, with the oause in 
such a state as it now is in the Commons. 


Ir a former either in England or Scotland fails to pay his rent when due, the 
landlord can distrain his goods for the amount, but baa no power to evict him 
from his form. In Ireland the case is otherwise. Let' the peasant former in 
that island foil to pay, and his landlord can come down upon him at once and 
evict Mm. Now we have had, as everyone knows, three snocesaive harvests so 
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deplorably bad, that a mass of capitalist farmers both in England and Scotland 
have thrown up their farms rather than risk what remains to them of their capi¬ 
tal in so treacherous a climate. The peasant farmers of Ireland are supposed to 
have lost twelve to thirteen millions sterling in the same three years, from the 
same cause. Masses of them are of the cottier class, and dependent upon the 
annual returns of the soil to their industry, to pay their rent at all. They have 
fallen into arrears, and in these circumstances the landlords are using their default 
to evict them from their holdings, and doing so with a hardness and determina¬ 
tion that threatens to produce rebellion, if not civil war, in the land. So deeply 
does the injustice of their course offend the conscience of the people, that the 
police have to be called out in large numbers to make the eviction, seventy to 
two hundred of the constabulary being required ; and the Ministry are expected 
to fold their hands and do nothing, the landlords affirming that the State has 
no right to interfere with this extreme assertion of their so-called "rights." 
By evicting in this way it is clear that the occupancy right of the tenant is prac¬ 
tically confiscated, the landlord taking occasion of the tenant's distress to ap¬ 
propriate to himself the value of that right; and when the Ministry insist that this 
occupancy right shall be valued by independent authority, and compensation made 
if the landlord insists upon evicting, the landlords in both Houses interfere with 
a passionate and determined veto. Gentlemen, you have ruled the kingdom too 
long. You have selfishly subordinated every national interest in the country 
to your own, and.are minded to retain your power. Well, the nation will 
try a throw with you before long, and do not accuse it of provoking the quarrel 
when it comes. To speak of the Parliament of this kingdom as representative of 
the nation, is the idlest nonsense, with the landlord element in both Houses 
Swamping all other interests without an effort. Suppose we try a Parliament 
representing the working men of the nation, with a House of Lords representing 
its merchants, manufacturers, men of science and literature, in the same over¬ 
whelming strength which the landlords have so long possessed. It will come to 
this, and the scandal of the Irish Relief Bill will help it on very materially. 
They will not have change, pncl they must take the alternative, which is revolution. 


Axo now what about this Ireland and the relations of these landlords therewith, 
who tell us in Parliament that the land is theirs, for the extreme3t assertion of 
their rights? How long will the heavens have patience with these men! Listen 
to what Count Cavour said of them and their rights:— 

All the world knows the long and melancholy history of the miseries of Ireland. For 
eight centuries has this country, endured every kind of oppression and persecution. . . . Dur¬ 
ing this period, Ireland presents the saddest spectacle to be found in any civilized country — 
complete and aboolnte oppression of the poor by the rich, of him who labours by him who 
possesses, organized by law and maintained by the ministers of justice. 

Here is the foundation of these “landlord” rights laid bare, not by English 
Radicals or Chartists or Home Rulers, but by the greatest European statesman 
6f modern times. Let us hear him.stiil:— 

Daring the greatest part of the eighteenth century, the Irish peasant was reduced to a 
state ef slavery, worse than that of the negro in the Antilles. 

Ami who reduced him to this condition? 'the same landlord Parliament that to¬ 
day passionately and scornfully demands,—the right to evict at will We are 
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tempted to ask—-if there is to be eviction, which party ought to go—the peasant 
or his oppressor ? But let the Count go on:— 

If the Melbourne Ministry could have commanded iu the House of Commons a majority 
strong enough to have compelled the House of Lords to adopt the remedial measures which it 
had prepared with a view to remove the grievances of Ireland, all the wounds of that country 
would have been on the way of cure. 

We suggest again, if there js* to be eviction at all, which party ought to go—the 
peasants or the peers? The landlords have not enjoyed their right, the right 
to play the oppressor, long enough yet, we suppose! And censures upon their 
course are the malignant diatribes of fanatical Communists. 


Now that we have begun, we may as well, perhaps, lift the veil a little higher, and, 
with Count Cavour still as our guide, explore the history of these embittered 
quarrels about the land, that have made Ireland an opprobrium to us throughout 
the civilized world:— 

Ireland, and especially Catholic Ireland, is a country exclusively agricultural. The 
cultivation of the ground is the chief, not to say the only, resource of the great majority of 
the population. This is ordinarily a condition eminently favourable to the maintenance of 
order and of pence ; hut here it is otherwise. The land, to which the Irish are attached hi/ an 
insurmountable necessity, belong almost wholly to a foreign race, which has for them neither 
sympathy nor affection, with which they are not united by the multitude of moral ties that 
everywhere else exist between the owner and the cultivator of the soil. The wars of invasion 
first, and religious strife afterwards, have several times transferred tlx property from theharuls 
of the ancient possessors of the soil to those of the conquerors or the persecutors of the country. Asa. 
consequence of the successive confiscations which took place during the whole course of the 
seventeenth century, Ireland has been divided into two hostile classes, one which possesses, 
the other which tills, the soil. Its population is composed of proprietors, Protestant, into¬ 
lerant, haughty, treating with contempt those whom they have conquered ; and of tenants. 
Catholic, poor, ignorant, superstitious, animated by an inveterate hatred of the despoiiers of 
their country. Such a social state has no parallel in Europe. Russia itself is, in this respect, 
in a more satisfactory condition. 

The italics are ours. Now it is tlicse proprietors, the descendants and represent¬ 
atives of this ancestral oppression, who to-day tell us that the heavens will 
fall if, after tliree years’ fruitless cultivation of his land, the peasant, upon failure 
to pay liis rent, may not be straightway evicted and got rid of. Oh, my brother, 
we are doomed to hear strange tilings in tliis nineteenth century, in spite of the 
enlightenment and philanthropy which are its boast. 


Bn the peasant must be evicted for his own good. He has so incorrigible alove 
of til© potato, and so brutal a desire to beget cliildren. that it is the truest pity 
to drive him remorselessly from home and country. My landlord friends, we 
might hear this patiently, perhaps, from any lips but yours! Who but you is 
it that have brought him into this condition ? IJhten to this indictment from 
the same unerring hand, and perhaps even your thick hides may wince a little 
under the lash:— 

The C&tholio cultivator regards the Protestant proprietors as cruel strangers who have 
robbed him of his goods—as sacrilegious persons who have profaned hie holy temples—as 
enemies, still stained with the blood of hia-forefathere. To form an idea of the state of 
misery end degradation into which the tyranny of William III. plunged Ireland, we must 
sssfc the terms of comparison in America—in the countries in which slavery still exists in all 
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it* hideomness. . . . The majority of these proprietors, caring very little to embellish or 
improve their estates, and pursued, besides, by a feeling of insecurity from which they cannot 
escape, think only of drawing from them the most money possible, without being obliged to 
make hazardous advances. The misery of Ireland raised up a doss of grasping men who 
wonderfully strengthened these dispositions. These men, called “middlemen” (en tmnetteurs), 
rented from the large proprietors who did not reside on their estates a vast extent of badly 
cultivated land, unprovided with any sort of farm-buildings, or of the mean* of cultivation. 
Thereupon they divided the land into very small portions, and without even spending a farth¬ 
ing upon them to bring them into condition, they sublet them to the wretched inhabitants of 
the country, among whom were often the descendants of the ancient proprietors who had been 
dispossessed by war and confiscations. This operation was often repeated; and the sums 
domain passed into several hands, by division and subdivision, before coming to him who 
was finally to cultivate it; so that it is not rare, evon at this day, to find between the pro¬ 
prietor and the true cultivator a hierarchy of five or six farmers, holding one from another. 
This organization of agricultural labour is, beyond contradiction, the worst that can exist. 
Nevertheless, as this agricultural system, however detestable, was em m tiy convenient to the 
proprietors, the Irish Parliament and the courts of justice did not cease to favour it. In order 
better to secure the payment of their rents, the great landowners, who had at their disposal 
the majority in the Houses of Parliament, passed a law which rendered the farmer cultiva¬ 
tors responsible for what the farmers intermediate between themselves and the proprietor 
might owe to him. Thus, a wretched peasant, after having paid an exorbitant rent to the 
man who had let to him the field on which he had so much difficulty to live, was often called 
upon to pay the debts which the larger farmers, to him unknown, had contracted with the 
proprietor of the soil. This monstrous iniquity, this scandalous abuse of power, which 
would of itself suffice to explain the agrarian outrages which ever have been so frequent in 
Ireland, subsisted even to 1830. 

i 

Through long ceuiuries of oppression and violence, the infamy of which we to-day 
inherit, it is Landlord legislation that has reduced the peasant farmer to the 
position which foreign statesmen reproach us with. And in the very House 
where they have for centuries “ established injustice by a law "—the House which 
has been witness to their crime, and whose records bear it in perpetual remem¬ 
brance—they dare talk of the rights of property so acquired, and demand their 
extremost assertion. Who, by the eternal ordinances of justice, is the real 
“husband" of the soil? Is the land your spouse, or the “wife” of the man 
whose toil and sweat and blood declare liim her lawful husbandIf anything 
were wanted to intensify the indignation of the country, it would be the tone of 
deprecation with which the greatest Minister of modem times has felt com¬ 
pelled to invite your lordships to remember that the poor have rights in the soil as 
well as you. Good heavens, rights! What are your rights but the inheritance 
of an infamy of wrong-doing to the “ husband ” of the soil. And men wonder at 
that phenomenon, we call the Home Rule Party. 


Pew Englishmen can at all realize the heartless cruelty of these “ evictions.” 
Let us show them the picture of one, as the'late Mr. Kay gave it, that they may 
know what it is that excites the Irish peasant to madness : “ In passing through 
some half-dozen counties, Cork (especially in the western portions of it), 
Limerick, Clare, Galway, and Mayo, you see thousands of ruined cottages and 
dwellings of the labourers, tile peasants, and the small holders of Ireland. You 
see from the road-side twenty houses at once with not a roof upon them. I came 
to a village not far from Castlebar where the system of eviction had been carried 
out only a few days before. Five women came about us as the car stopped, and 
on making inqniry, they told us their sorrowful stoiy. They were not badly clad; 
they were cleanly in appearance ; they were intelligent; they used no violent 
language, but in the most moderate terms told us that ou the Monday week pre- 
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vionsly thosefive houses bed'been levelled. They told us how many children there 
werein their families: I recollect one hod eight, another six; that the husbands 
of three of them were in this country for the harvest; that they had written to 
their husbands to tell them of the desolation of their homes. And I asked them 
what did their husbands say in reply ? They said, ‘ They had not been able toiget 
any breakfast! ’ It is but a simple observation, but it merits the sickness and 
the sorrow which came over the hearts of those men who here were toiling for 
their three or four pounds, denying themselves almost rest at night that they 
might make a good reaping at the harvest, and go back that they might enjoy it 
in the home that they had left All this is but a faint outline of what has taken 
place in that unhappy country.” 


It the leaders of the Home Rule party were not Irishmen, they would have seen 
long since, that instead of addressing themselves to the people of Ireland, who 
want no enlightening as to the wrongs of their country, it is to the English 
people that they should address themselves. Why is it that a few Englishmen 
here and there sympathize so deeply with the Irish party, but because they know 
and understand how cruel are the wrongs which English legislation and English 
violence have heaped upon the Irish people? We tell Air. Parnell and his 
followers, with deep sincerity, that they have chosen the wrong field for the 
“agitation” to which they ore committed on the subject of the land in Ireland. 
Incredible as it may seem to them, not one Englishman in a thousand under¬ 
stands the merits of the long and bitter quarrel which they are prosecuting in 
Ireland. It is not the people of Ireland, we say, who want enlightening upon the 
subject, but the great heart of the English people. If Air. Parnell knew English¬ 
men as well as he knows his own countrymen, he would know how deep is our 
ignorance, os a nation, of the wrongs which have eaten all loyalty out of the 
Irish heart, and converted the Irish people into the deadliest enemies of the 
Anglo-Saxon. Thus in spite of the vehement and prolonged debates in Parlia¬ 
ment over the “ Compensation for Disturbance Bill,” you will not find one 
Englishman in five hundred who knows the precise nature of the measure which 
the Government sought to pass, nor the exact circumstances which made them 
propose it to the Legislature. If Air. Parnell would organize a series of great 
meetings throughout England in the coming autumn, for the exposition of the 
miseries under which the Irish peasant groans, and the course of English legis¬ 
lation which has brought them about, he would deserve the gratitude of 
both countries. How is it possible for this or any English Ministry what¬ 
ever to carry such measures through Parliament as the condition of Ireland 
demands, while the mass of the English people‘have no conception whatever 
of what that condition is, nor how it has been brought about? If Mr. 
Parnell is bent upon severing Ireland from England's rule, and nothing hut« 
revolution of this' order will satisfy him, he will persist in his present oourae; 
but if he really desires to see a great healing Act of the Legislature passed-to 
settle the land question for all time, in the only way* of which it admits of ‘being 
settled, it is to the hearts of the English people that he should address himself 
We avow our belief that if the people of England can once be made to understand 
the wrongs of the Irish peasant, and to discern clearly their true historic cause, 
the House of Lords will have to give way, or will be removed out of the way 
altogether. The history of the present session shows plainly that no Ministry 
can ®o anything, until the English people assume an attitude upon the Irish 
question before which the Lords must give way. Mr. Parnell has only to settle 
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bis programme of reform, and give it such a shape as to commend it clearly to 
Ore sympathy and judgmentof Englishmen who are not laadioiilvAnd he will 
not stand alone at public meetings in this country, but wili bad Englishman of 
the highest character end powers ready to help him to secure juotioe to the Irish 
people. This ia the true door of hope for Ireland, and not Irish*rebellion. TVe 
have had Irish martyrs enough, as it is. 


It is an injustice to the many good men who entertain strong conscientious 
objections to the Revenue derived by the Government of India from opium, that 
their views should be expressed with the acrimony that distinguishes the writings 
of the Friend of China on the subject. Our remarks upon the subject seem to 
have irritated the paper deeply, and in its last issue we read:— 

Who ought to pay the coat, Great Britain or India ? India, undoubtedly, if the cov.ld. 
As to this, there is not—so for as we are aware—any serious question raised by anybody. 
The challenge thrown out by Lord Harrington and Mr. Fawcett, that an increase of our 
income-tax should be proposed, was not based on any abstract theory of right, but on the 
alleged impossibility of raising revenue in India in any other way. The Statesman is 
pleased to regard the opium revenue of India as a set-off against the sixteen millions of “Home 
charges,” exacted from India, a portion of which he considers to be unjust. On this ground, 
he vehemently opposes disturbing the opium revenue. According to him, Groat Britain robs 
India of an annual tribute of—let us say—six and arbalf millions in Home charges; but, on 
the other hand, repays this six and a-half millions by the opium tribute extorted from China; 
therefore, it is all right and fair for India, and those who propose to disturb so equitable an 
arrangement, are blind and wicked fanatics, utterly heedless of the welfare of our Hindu 
fellow-subjects! 

Our readers can themselves judge both of tlie tone and the truthfnlneBS of writ¬ 
ing of this order. Instead of looking upon the men who are uneasy about this 
subject as “ blind and wicked fanatics,” we have the truest respect for them, as 
our writings have shown clearly enough, we think. It is their misfortune to have 
their cause discredited by associates who have not the candour to acknowledge— 
perhaps we ought to say, have not the calmness to see—-the force of the objections 
which lie against the agitation. 


India lies bound hand and foot by us. We administer the revenues we raise from 
the millions of its people as we please; we exact those revenues without even the 
form of consulting the people, or the pretence of a form. In our own case, we hold 
this to be tyranny of an order go unendurable as to justify the extremity of civil 
war and rebellion. Now, admitting that there are great difficulties in the way of 
relieving India of this yoke, what are we to say of an agitation that tells us that 
the moral “ responsibility ” of such an administration is still not ours, but that of 
the people subjected to the yoke ? It is we who exact the revenues, decide what 
thejr sources shall be, and ■‘how they shall be disposed of; and we do it by 
military force, pure And simple. And to enable us to get our Home charges, we use 
our oommaud of the sea-board of the country to compel the .Chinese to pay us a 
contribution of six or seven millions a year, by establishing a monopoly of tlie 
Indian .supply of opium to the Chinese people. In these circumstanoes certain 
English gentlemen conceive a conscientious belief that it is an immoral thing to 
maintain the monopoly; and make tins gain out of it; and they sternly command 
the English Government to sacrifice the revenue so obtained, on the ground that 
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it is a “ national sin.” Instead of using our military force to tax the Chinese in 
this way, we should relieve them of the burden and put it upon the Hindus, 
that their conscience—the English conscience—may be at ease. That the 
people of India have any right to be consulted in the matter never enters their 
mind. The British Pharisee persuades himself that we make an exaction upon 
the revenue of India that is perfectly just and proper, and that we have ad¬ 
ministered those revenues in the past, and are still administering them, in a way 
that must commend itself to the conscience of every man. The ignorance of this 
phenomenal Pharisee is too profound to permit his even entertaining a sus¬ 
picion that there has been any wrong done by us to India. British rule has 
been an infamy for its exactions from the revenues of India. But then, it is 
not our better knowledge that makes us speak thus, but that we are “ blind and 
wicked fanatics" to talk so. My Friend (of China), if your anti-opium agitation 
is as well founded in morals, as our charge against the misrule that has reduced 
100,000,000 of people in India to a depth of wretchedness that is indescribable, you 
deserve to succeed, and we wish you “ God speed ” with our whole heart. We 
have sent the knife deep into the cancer that underlies these ceaseless professions 
of a morality " that, somehow or other, is never to cost us anything. If this 
opium revenue is immoral, it is our immorality that levies it; and that levies it 
for the purpose of making India pay to the last farthing, every charge we have 
put upon her in the past, and are putting upon her to-day, in tills Afghan War, 
for example, into which it was the people of India, we suppose, that led the 
nation. If England has nothing more to answer for in India than her export 
duty upon a poisonous drug that the people of China will have, even though they 
grow it themselves, we. for our part, think we may, upon the whole, congratulate 
ourselves. We are sorry to assume this tone, but it is necessary when we are 
told boldly that India “ ought,” of course, to find the six millions a year which the 
tender conscience of Englishmen compels them to exact in some way or other 
for an Afghan war! We could respect an agitation willing to pay threepence 
in the pound for conscience' sake ; but we have no respect for the cheap morality 
that stipulates that the threepence shall be laid upon the Hindus. It was not 
so that the nation redeemed itself from the stain of slavery; and if this anti¬ 
opium agitation is to command respect, it must fight shy of such advocates as the 
Friend of China.. The fact, we suppose, is that the writer knows neither the 
history of our rule of India nor the condition of its people. 


Wk are favoured by Mr. Philip Henry Bagenal. [Barrister-at-Law, Dublin, with a 
little tract, entitled “ Pamellism Unveiled." Mr. Bagenal's object is to dis¬ 
credit the agitation of the Irish Land question by identifying it with 
Fenianism, of which he declares it to be simply the latest phase, and 
he affirms that since the days of Jack Cade and his Kentish followers, 
there never was a more audaoious insurrection against law, order, and 
property. Mo arguments that its leaders can adduce will ever, says Mr. 
Bagenal, “prove that the origin of the Land agitation lies in the existence of 
owners of property.” Indeed he tells us that *• Such a proposition is absurd," 
and he finds the true fcauses of the agitation “ in the continuance of bad seasons, 
consequent upon an unfortunate climate, three decisive bad harvests, the 
bankruptcy of the people, and finally, the arrival upon the scene of action of a 
band of conspirators pledged to revive the Fenian conspiracy." As the burden of 
Mr. Bagenal's tract is that Pamellism is simply Socialism, and a revolt against 
“ the rights of property," it is difficult to see the absurdity of attributing it to 
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•• the existence of owners of property.” If there were no owners of property, 
ordinary minds find it hard to understand how there can bo any revolt 
against their existence. If the true ennse of the agitation is the misery of tire 
people, ns Mr. Bagenol incidentally allows—how is it that he has nothing hot 
indignation to expend upon it ? He dilates upon the misery and bankruptcy 
of the people, and if you will but attribute this wretchedness simply to 
their unfortunate climate and three successive bad harvests, he is prepared to 
do—nothing, and to suggest nothing. As to attributing their misery to a vicious 
system of land tenure, inherited from the landlordism of the last three centuries, 
it is wickedness itself in Mr. Bagonal’s eyes. Now, if required to make a choice 
between Mr. Parnell's agitation, which at least proposes remedies for the 
people's wretchedness, and Mr. Bagenal’s challenge that we should lay the blame 
upon Providence and do nothing—we think we should prefer the agitation. Mr 
P>agenal and his diems may shut their eyes to the fact if they please, and declare 
Hie contention to ho ahsnid: but that the condition of the Irish cultivator has 
bom brought about by English “landlordism," is certain enough to everyone but 
ilie landlord class themselves. The strength of Fenianism lies in the wretched¬ 
ness of the Irish people, and if the condition of the Irish cultivator is to he ameli¬ 
orated. it will be by wise and courageous legislation, of an order that Mr. Bagenal 
will probably call Communism. 


• 

Mi:. lUoKx.ti. has seen what the great Italian statesman thought of Irish land¬ 
lordism forty years ago; let him now see how reflecting Englishmen view it 
to-day. Mr. Charles Wilson iCheltenham) writes then to the Daily Xeas: “ The 
action of the lords in rejecting the Bill for the temporary protection of poverty- 
strioken 1 visit tenants will not improve the position of the landlords, who are the 
vast majority of that House. The mere landlord—and especially of the Tory 
typo—considers the owner of an Irish estate of much more importance than the 
six hundred persons which, on the average, are dependent on his dubious sense 
of justice. The produce of the soil is the chief resource of the Irish people, and 
that soil is a monopoly in the hands of a few thousands of the population ; Irish 
manufactures having been all but extinguished through English .jealousy. Irish 
laud was originally tribal property. The State ignored the rights of the people, 
and handed over the fee of the land to Court favourites. As the land is a fixed 
quantity, and the people constantly increasing, the competition for farms lias 
resulted in rents that in very many cases are most exorbitant. The tenants 
cannot make provision for bad seasons; hence the necessity for British, Colonial, 
and American charily to ward otf starvation. This charity, as well as the State 
loans to landlords at one per cent., are rates to maintain rack-rents. It does not 
appear that wo can improve the condition of the Irish peasantry without a sweep¬ 
ing reform of our land laws, similar to that which has been effected in Prussia. 
Tim Prussian peasantry, sixty years ago, were'in the miserable condition which 
still prevails in Ireland, but they are now owners of the land. The past condition 
uf Prussia is the present condition of Ireland. The best authorities tell ns that 
the produce of the Irish soil w’ouhl be doubled by peasant owners. I have had 
considerable experience os a landowner, and take the liberty of saying that the 
present policy of landlords in exacting more than is due will probably result in 
their obtaining less than justice in the end. Let me add, that Irishmen are not 
behind iu the race of progress in America and in the colonies." These is but.one 
right solution, we believe, of the question, and it is the natural and righteous one 
—the husband of the so:! must he permitted to become its owner. 


x 
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It is a misfortune, we believe, for the people of India that there is no hope of 
the Marquis of Hartington remaining for any very long time at the India Office. 
If England is ever to rule her vast dependency with more success than she 
lias yet attained, it is absolutely necessary, we are convinced, to make the 
appointment of Secretary of State for India a permanent one, independent of 
government by party altogether. Ar&we really, in this nineteenth century, so 
bound hand and foot by traditions, that it is impossible for us to import a little 
•• common sense " into the system by wliich we rule the destinies of 250,000,000 
of the human race? India is a study to absorb the undivided attention of the 
highest and noblest statesmanship England can produce; and we persuade our¬ 
selves that we do our duty towards this vast part of the human family, by a system 
that makes it impossible for their chief ruler ever to have more than a smattering 
and superficial acquaintance with his charge. At whatever cost, at whatever incon¬ 
venience to “ parties,’’ common sense tells us that the Secretary of State for India 
should be subject to removal from his office, only under emergencies of the gravest 
order. A lifetime spent in the study of Indian affairs fails to master them as they 
need to be mastered, while we adopt a system under which the portfolio for India 
is constantly changing hands to meet the convenience of “ party 11 Ministerial 
necessities. Is it really impossible to find amongst otir leading statesmen, a man 
gifted with talents and wisdom, and willing to consecrate both to this splendid 
trust as long as life and strength hold out for the work? It is not likely, we fear, 
that Lord Hartington would accept the position, but we hope we may be pardoned 
for saying that the Earl of Derby seems to be marked out, by his freedom 
from party associations, his perfeet judgment. and long acquaintance with Indian 
affairs, as the very man to be Permanent Secretary of State for India, with a right 
to sit in the House of Commons as well as the Lords, whenever he deemed it 
necessary to address the Government and the country upon the affairs of its great 
dependency. We want original statesmanship here, as Well as in India, to deal 
rightly with a trust of such overwhelming magnitude. 


Let the Secretaryship for India become, wo say, a permanent appointment, and 
instead of giving him an antiquated and nominal Council that docs nothing, and 
never will do anything, give him any number of Secretaries he requires, selected 
for their original powers and exact knowledge of India, whom he may make a 
Council of, as often as he feels it necessary to concentrate the strength of the 
India Office upon the perplexing problems he has to deal with. The Civilian 
bureaucracy are ever telling us that India must not be ruled from Downing 
Street, but by Simlah. Constitute the India Office aright, and do away with 
that costly and demoralized incubus at Simlah altogether. No light ever 
penetrates the recesses of the Simlah records, jior will any ever be allowed to 
pour upon them, while the bureaucratic system lasts. India should be ad¬ 
ministered to-day from England, as every Indian bank and merchants' office iu 
India is now ruled. Bring India close to the very doors of Parliament, and give a 
formal and settled allotment of time to the Secretary of State for India iu both 
Houses,—something to correspond with ‘'Government Nights,” as they are called 
in the House. With India in its present condition, wise arrangements should be 
made to bring it closer to Parliament a great deal than it now is, while divesting 
the consideration of its affairs of “ party' aspects altogether. The tiling is quite 
possible, and might be done at once. Lord Hartington's Budget speech calls for 
so special comment in these columns. It was a great and noble effort, and it 
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utakes ua regret keenly Hut the speaker is likely to take no more than a passing 
interest in India. H.M.'s Secretary of State for India is an appointment yet to be 
conceived and created. If Mr. Gladstone could but find the time 4* consider this 
great need, we could then reconcile ourselves for good to his enforced abstention 
from the consideration of Indian affairs. 


A desire is frequently uttered in this country for a genuine expression of 
Native thought and feeling as to our rule of India. Those, then, of our readers 
who would like to know precisely what the educated classes of India are at this 
moment thinking and saying about us, may peruse with advantage two papers 
which they will find below, (1) on the general subject of our rule, and J^il) on 
the special subject of increased taxation in India. The papers come to us 
direct from India, and are written, Hie one by a Native gentleman of Bombay, the 
other by an educated and well-informed Bengali gentleman. We commend the 
former paper particularly to the attention of the reader. It pourtrays faithfully 
the general impression which our rule makes upon the educated Native mind. 
The wretchedness of the masses of the people, their exclusion from all positions 
of influence in their own land, the £20,000,000 sterling annually transferred from 
their own country to this under the head of Home charges, and private remittance 
of English fortunes, and the generally selfish character of our rule—are ever pre¬ 
sent in these days to the educated Native. His mind is full of but one idea, 
namely, that the advantages of our rule are purchased at a cost tliat makes it 
hateful to him. He contrasts it with the rule of our predecessors, altogether to 
our disadvantage, and would hail its subversion, but that its overthrow would mean 
anarchy. The reader may take our word for it, that he lias in these two papers 
the genuine expression of Native thought about us, and Native feeling towards 
us. It is not flattering to our self-love, but if wise, we shall lay it to heart and 
ponder it well. We are unjust to Hie people of India, and our rule has brought, 
the masses of the people into a condition of abject misery. Are we to stop there ? 
The nation is kept in a fool’s paradise about India under the delusions propa¬ 
gated by the annual official reports it receives from the Indiuu bureaucracy, 
guaranteed by the Time*. 


Within the last few months, the nation has suffered two calamities that Itave 
moved it deeply. It has seen a great railway bridge fall headlong, in a «torm of 
wind, into the waters below, carrying with it a whole train of passengers, en¬ 
gulfing them in a moment in a destruction too full of horror in its incidents to be 
willingly imagined. And it has seen a so-called “ training ship ” of the Navy, 
with three hundred sailor lads on board, with a picked orew, and officered by men 
of high ability, founder at sea—no one can tell how. And it at last cones out 
that the bridge has fallen, and the training ship foundered, because they were bound 
to do so: the one by its notoriously faulty workmanship, the other by its equally 
notorious unseaworthiness. Now, the Crown is accustomed to honour successful 
achievements in engineering and naval architecture, with the approval of the 
nation; but a spurious tenderness for the reputations of the living is likely to 
betray us into forgetfulness of what we owe the dead. We have sometimes thought 
that a Legion of Dishonour should be established, to which, upon full proof of 
their responsibility for calamities like these, their authors should be publicly 
gazetted. The man who knows that he has put up a railway bridge so that 
it is bound to come down, or the dockyard official who selects a ship that he 
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knows is not fit for her trust, or who, in either case, may justly be held to have 
had reasonable gronnd for suspecting the structure, should after impartial inquiry, 
be gazetted, we say, a member of the Legion of Dwhonour. The Earl of Beacons - 
field and the other promoters of the Afghan War might give ielat to the insti¬ 
tution of the new Order by being promoted at once to its highest grade, while the 
authors of the Tay Bridge calamity and the sorrowful fate of the Atalanta 
might enter its lower ranks. Every one must see that executive responsibility 
in England has become a complete farce. But one event, as Ecclesiastes 
says, “happeneth to all alike.” It matters not whether the servant of the public 
fail or succeed in his work, he expects to be rewarded. Upon the whole, it is 
more profitable, perhaps, to fail, when a sentiment of pity and consideration is 
then awakened for the “ disastrous ’’ servant. And so the Crown promotes him, 
“ lest he should be swallowed up with over much sorrow," we suppose. We would 
retain the promoting system, but it fehould be into a new corps—the Legion of 
Failure and Dishonour, as we say. There is guilt connected with these terrible 
disasters, as with the Afghan War, and until the nation punishes as well as 
rewards its servants, there will be no real sense of responsibility in public life 
amongst us. 


.An English correspondent of twenty years - Indian experience in India writes from 
Lucknow as follows on the famine policy <of Sir G. Couper): “ The relief arrange¬ 
ments, so tardily commenced, had to contend against the opposition of Govern¬ 
ment, which encouraged the heads of villages to cast out those who accepted 
relief. So late as October last, the sight of the countless starving poor at 
Bareilly (where I was staying) was appalling. Equally noticeable has been the 
indifference exhibited by officials for the last three months to a disastrous fever. 
As a fact, several officials who, according to their wont, set out on their district 
tours, in which work is notoriously subservient to the conveniences of society, 
were compelled to turn back, owing to the viruleuce of the fever, the deaths from 
which often left not a dozen able persons in a whole village, and consequent scarcity 
of even hewers and drawers. Yet there has been no inquiry, no report. Tire 
Gazette statistics show an enormous mortality in Oudh, Cawnpore, Aligurgh, and 
Other districts. So serious has this fever been, as often to entirely suspend all 
business, depopulating whole villages. Fortunately, the worst is now over. The 
sole aooount given of it is that it is not Dengue; which, perhaps, is hardly matter 
for congratulation, as it has carried off many hundred thousands. Had there 
been, as in Calcutta, a free press to which to appeal, many would have taken 
cognizance of the disease in the interests of humanity, or, failing that, an official 
circular issued to the piedical staff would haye gone far towards effecting an 
abatement of the soourge. But, as far as I can ascertain, this fever has been 
reoegnizedly ignored in official circles. " 
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It is now fifty years since the Government of India assumed the 
rule of Mysore, on the ground of the maladministration of its own 
Native Prince. The pretext has been used with such deep in¬ 
sincerity of purpose in India, that we are about to examine it; but 
before doing so we ask the reader to note the results of our own 
administration of the province. After fifty years then, of undis¬ 
turbed rule, during which all the resources of the province have 
been in our hands to do with them what we pleased, we are about 
to hand the territory over*to the administration of the young 
Maharajah who is now coming of age. Every effort has been made 
by the Civilian Government of India to make the sequestration of 
the province perpetual. The positive orders of the Home Govern¬ 
ment that arrangements should be made for withdrawing our own 
executive, and handing the territory back to Native rule, have been 
treated as such orders are always treated by the insolent and deter¬ 
mined bureaucracy that rules India, for this reason in the present case 
that Mysore has been converted by them into a great "preserve ” 
of highly paid appointments for themselves, the Native Executive 
being exclqded in the usual abominable way from all positions of 
influence and emolument. The Indian bureaucracy have ruled 
Mysore just as they willed. Every advantage that it was possible 
to give them, or possible for them to seize, they have had. There 
has been no interference of any kind with them to hamper their 
action, while they have had the singular advantage (in India) of 
being able to retain the entire revenues of the province for ex¬ 
penditure within its own borders. 

The Imperial Treasury at Calcutta, which drains the revenues of 
•our own provinces away from them to defray our vast military ex¬ 
penditure and Home charges—together, £30,009,000 a-year—has 
made no claim upon Mysore. The province pays simply a tribute of 
£200,000 a-year to the Treasury; the remainder of its revenues are 
all its own, and have been spent within its own borders. And now, 
after fifty years of an administration free from all impediments and 
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hindrances whatever, and with profound peace throughout the period, 
and after filling the province, we say, with highly paid English 
officials, and excluding Native gentlemen from the service of their 
own country as incompetent, this astonishing bureaucracy has con¬ 
trived to starve to death in the last four years one and a quarter 
millions of the people, by their own admission, out of a population 
of but five millions. They have run the Treasury simultaneously a 
million sterling into debt, and if report speak truly,have permitted a 
third of the State jewels to be made away with, no one knows how 
or by whom. Now here plainly is an opportunity of seeing what 
Civilian rule under the most favourable circumstances »can accom¬ 
plish. , It is absolutely impotent for good: selfish to the last 
degree of immorality : fatal beyond expression to the people. The 
Government of India, in its resolution on the subject, admits that 
the late dreadful sufferings of the people wero brought about by 
its failure to “ understand the phenomena ” of the famine. Every 
one else understood those phenomena; the bureaucratic Govern¬ 
ment of Calcutta alone could not. After starving to death a full 
fourth of the population, with, the province full of highly paid Civilian 
officers* we are now about to hand the territory over to its young 
Prince, with a million of debt tied round his neck, and one-third 
of his State jewels misappropriated. This then, is Civilian govern¬ 
ment, with every advantage that it could ask for. Can we wonder 
at the condition of our own provinces under a rule like this, a rule 
weighted in our case with the exactions we make upon the people’s 
industry ? To look for reform from the Indian bureaucracy itself is 
preposterous, and the sooner the nation wakes up to the feet the 
better. We shall now examine the selfish and dishonest plea on 
which this service has based its every “ annexation ” in.India. No 
Native rule in that unhappy empire has ever shown such deplorable 
results as our own fifty years’ administration of Mysore by our 
highly paid Civilian agency. Compared with such a rule as this, 
Native rule deserves the highest praise we' can give it. 

“ The Prince,” wrote Bossuet in his Universal History, “ must 
not be regarded as a private person; he is a public personage. All 
the State is in him; the will of all the people is merged in his.” 
This was the origin, the revered and honoured origin, of the saying 
attributed to Louis XIV., “ L’etat e’est moi.” It has never been 
an accepted maxim in Great Britain, but has ever been, and still 
seenjts to be, the central principle and working pivot of the system 
of ^Political Agency, pursued and directed by the Indian Foreign 
Office* Every one who has at any time attached himself to the 
thorough-going official school in India, whether as public fane-, 
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tionary, historian, or journalist, has been tainted with the same 
mischievous notion. Daring the meretrioious brilliancy of Lord 
Balhousie’s reign this doctrine was perpetually forced upon the allied 
and protected* States, not for their improvement and preservation, 
but as an engine for their destruction. The school of Indian an¬ 
nexationists found great facilities for each desired acquisition of 
territory, by refusing to see any obstacle before them except the 
Prince's person. That obstacle, according to their doctrine and 
practice, was very easily surmounted, was converted indeed into a 
stepping-stone. The Prince was made the sole representative, the 
personal embodiment of the State. He was set up, however, like 
a nine-pin, only in order to be knocked down. So long as he is 
on the throne, his absolute power must not be limited, or he 
would have '‘virtually no sovereignty at all'he would be “ in 
leading strings/* “a mere puppet,” and “a sham Sovereign.” lie- 
forms in his administration must not be pressed upqp him, because, 
such interference would be “ unwelcome ”and “subversive.” But 
he might be coerced, as was the Nizam in 1853, into giving up 
the administration of his best provinces to us. If any conveyancing 
business had to be done, the Prince’s name was all-sufficient 
either for colourable consent or for unwaiTanted responsibility. 
If the reigning Princo for the time being were an infant ward, under 
the tutelage of a British Besident acting in his name, with 
unlimited powers and without any interruption or intermission, 
lie might yet be made answerable even to his dethronement, 
exile, and spoliation, ‘ for a rebellion in his dominions, excited 
and extended by our own mismanagement. Though he should 
be “ a crazy hypochondriac,” like the King of Oudh, or an old 
man desperate with deferred hope, like the Maharajah of Mysore, 
he was nevertheless fully qualified to transfer all his possessions by 
his signature to a treaty or to a will, and might justly be teased, 
or cajoled, terrified, or coerced into doing so. But, with or 
without the form of his extorted consent, the misconduct or in¬ 
competence of the reigning Princo justifies his removal, and his 
removal extinguishes the rights of his family, annuls all treaties, 
terminates indeed the separate existence of the principality, which 
naturally and necessarily merges in the paramount Empire as an 
ordinary province. The corporate rights of a State, or of any 
class or family, except that of the Prince—distinguished only to 
be despoiled—are not recognized in the least. The East India 
Company, in treaties with Indian Princes, has plenary power and 
perpetual succession. But whenever the convenient occasion offers, 
a treaty contracted with a Nawab or a Rajah, to last “ as long as 
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the f-un and the moon endure/’ is declared to be a “ personal ” treaty, 
good for one life only on the Indian side, but for all time and 
all purposes on the other. From the official or civilian point of view 
this convenient interpretation of the law of nations and of special 
compacts, is intelligible enough. For annexation means promotion. 
Whatever is good for the Civil Service must be good for the 
Empire. The world is the inheritance of the saints : and weave the 
saints. Native reforms merely impede, or defer our inheritance. 
That “ the Services ” should have a bias that way we can under¬ 
stand. But making every allowance for the effect of strange 
terms and forms, too likely to strengthen the hands of subordi¬ 
nate experts, we still cannot account for Viceroys and Secretaries 
of State failing to enforce tho broad and statesmanlike views to 
which they occasionally give expression. 

Nothing can be more liberal or more equitable than the general 
instructions repeatedly given by the Home Government, without 
distinction of party, from the time that the present Maharajah was 
recognized in 1867 as heir to his adoptive father, down to the present 
day, for the gradual substitution of Natives for Kuropeaus in the 
administrative system of Mysore. The prospective restitution ot 
Native rule had been resisted to the utmost by what may be called 
tlie professional interest, and always on the same grounds, the impos¬ 
sibility of controlling the personal misconduct, or correcting tin- 
personal incompetence, of a Hindu Prince. It would really seem as it 
the unjustly protracted supersession of the old Maharajah had poisoned 
and perverted the judgment of almost every one who lias been in a 
position to exercise a direct and immediate influence over the settle¬ 
ment of Mysore affairs. The twelve years of the present Rajah’s 
minority, were preceded by twelve years in which Mysore was looked 
upon as a predestined prey, and the feeling of disappointed greed 
has not been yet purged from the official bosom. Councillors and 
Secretaries, Chief Commissioners and their assistants, have never 
been able to address themselves honestly to the work of restitution. 
Except under the influence of peremptory orders from home, and 
then only within the last three years, it looked very much as if thov 
had no intention of doing it at all. The method and conditions of 
restitution seem never to have been sincerely, or seriously considered. 
The Viceroy in Council, and the majority of the Secretary of State’s 
Council in 1866, opposed the decision of Lord Salisbury aud Sir 
Stafford Northcote to maintain the Mysore State, by objections 
that betrayed their complete inability to conceive of any plan 
for reforming a Native State, or for limiting absolute power therein. 
“ The withdrawal of the European officers ” “ would be tantamount 
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to the collapse of order, and a rapid return to confusion and in¬ 
security of life and property." If the young Prince were allowed 
to succeed, “ he must become the actual ruler, and administer justice 
and the revenue according to his own views and principles.” If his 
despotic power were in any way curtailed, he would be “ a nominal 
Rajah,” and “ the merest puppet.” Mr. R. D. Mangles, who had for 
twenty years advocated annexation in the Court of Directors and the 
Indian Council, protested in 1866 against Mysore being "handed 
over to the capricious domination ” of a Maharajah, instead of 
being left under “a just system, administered by such men as 
Cubbon, Bowring, and Charles Saunders.”* At the same period 
another highly respectable retired Civilian in the Indian Council, 
Mr. H. Thoby Prinsep, maintained that it would be impossible “ to 
make over a large territory ” to be “ managed according to the 
caprices of a Prince and his favourites, with unchecked powers.”t 
Why must “capricious domination” be assumed as inevitable? 
Why must the “ caprices ” of a Prince, or the “ powers ” of his 
“favourites” be unchecked? Is the British Government really 
incapable of reconciling Imperial supervision with local self- 
government ? Why cannot “ a just system ” exist in Mysore, 
uuder a Maharajah as well as under a Commissioner ? “ Cubbon, 
Bowring, and Charles Saunders ” were not allowed to exercise 
“capricious domination;” and yet they were not ridiculed as 
“ sham rulers ” or “ mere puppets.” Nor are such contemptuous 
epithets usually applied by English politicians to the constitutional 
Princes of Europe. 

Mr. L. B. Bowring, the Chief Commissioner who succeeded Sir 
Mark Cubbon in 1861, remained in charge till 1869. Having been 
originally sent to prepare the way for annexation, it fell to his lot, 
under the restorative policy of Lord Salisbury and Sir Stafford 
Northcote, to enthrone the infant Rajah, and to make the first 
arrangements for the transition period of his Highness’s minority. 
While annexation, secretly decreed, hung over Mysore in the old 
Maharajah’s declining years, Mr. Bowring did much to subvert the 
thrifty system of Sir Mark Cubbon, and to aggravate the difficulties 
of transfer to Native rule, by multiplying and complicating establish¬ 
ments. He feeems to have been quite nnable, after restoration 
had been ordered, to clear his mind of the usual Foreign Office cant 
as to “ everything in a Native State depending upon the caprice of 


* “ Mysore Papers,” 271 of 1807, p. la. 
t “ Mysore Papers.'’ 271 of W>7, p. U. 
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am man 1 ** the whole framework of Government and society 
depending on the action of a single man, who, in the Case of a Rajah, 
may he supine, or in that'of a Dewan, may be incompetent.’'* These 
are Mr. Bowring's own words, and the only remedy he can devise 
for each unsatisfactory conditions is to put the Rajah into leading- 
strings. The “ irresponsible action of the Rajah " is to be " con¬ 
trolled by the advice and, if need be, by the authority of a British 
Resident." Thus only can “ adequate precautions be taken against 
any abnse of arbitrary power." f- Like Mr. Mangles and the gentle¬ 
men of the Calcutta Secretariat, he can form no conception of an 
Indian State under any but personal rale. He can conceive no 
medium between a despot and a mere puppet. 

Our own political creed is very different. We should not regard 
a Maharajah of Mysore, whose power was restricted by some of 
those “ regulations and ordinances ” which the British Government 
can prescribe under Article IV. of the Subsidiary Treaty, as de¬ 
graded into “ a puppet," but as exalted into a constitutional sove¬ 
reign. Except by such default and neglect of our own as permitted 
the late Maharajah, at the age of sixteen, to snatch the reins from 
Poorniah's hands, and to bear despotic rule unchecked for twenty 
years, no Rajah of Mysore can govern “ according to his own views 
and principles," unless those views and principles are approved by 
the Imperial Government. But notwithstanding the salutary provi¬ 
sions of the Treaty, no process or principle of guidance for the 
executive management of Mysore as a Native State ever seems to 
have been considered by our Government. No “ regulations or 
ordinances " were imposed on the Mysore State by British authority 
between 1709, when the Rajah was installed, and 1832, when he was 
superseded. And so far as can be gathered from the Parliamentary 
Papers, no scheme for limiting arbitrary power by “ regulations and 
ordinances," as contemplated in the Treaty, seems ever to have been 
conceived as an essential of reconstruction, by any Chief Commis¬ 
sioner of Mysore, or any magnate of the Imperial Government, at 
home or in India. According to Mr. Bowring, the personal despotism 
of the Rajah can only be tempered by the personal interference of 
the Resident. This hopeful, forecast, received apparently without 
cavil at Calcutta, provides for a dual government intrfnsioally loose 
and lawless, and irresponsible on both sides. The two heads of soeh 
a government may work together amicably, or may be irrecon¬ 
cilable: the results may for a time be good or bad; but neither 


* “Mysore Papers,” 383 of 1878, pp. 20, 21. 
t Ibid. p. 21. 
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the subjects of the State uor the Imperial Power can have any safe* 
guard or assurance beyond the personal qualities of the Prince and. 
of the .Resident. In justice to Mr. Bowring, however, it ought to 
be understood that his notions were by no means novel, but that 
such is the general course and practice of Anglo-Indian Political 
Agency. 

We find Mr. Bowring seriously deprecating the accumulation of 
a sum of money in the Mysore Treasury, 'as if such a fund oould 
only become pocket-money for his Highness, and lead him into 
habits of profusion. “ It has been found necessary,” says Mr. Bow¬ 
ring, in a despatch dated 10th of November, 1868, “to withdraw 
several lacs of the trust fund for the payment of the late Maha¬ 
rajah’s debts, and the amount now funded is only 25£ lacs” 
(£250,000), “ but the accumulation of a large sum of ready money 
might, perhaps, on the young Chief’s attaining his majority, be 
fraught with danger to him.”* And the Chief Commissioner then 
advises, in substance, that the money shall be spent, usefully if pos¬ 
sible, but anyhow spent. It must be gratifying for Mr. Bow- 
riDg in his retirement to learn, that his very original policy has 
been accepted, and carried out effectually. The great “ accumula¬ 
tion,” the “ large sum of ready money,” has entirely disappeared. 
The “ danger ” which Mr. Bowring dreaded no longer threatens the 
young Maharajah’s majority. Not only lias “ the trust fund” gone, 
but the successors of Mr. Bowring have put a check on the young 
Rajah’s extravagance in the shape of a respectable State debt of 
about a million sterling. 

The annual revenue of Mysore under the administration of 
Poorniah, from 1799 to 1811, did not exceed £600,000; yet ho 
managed, starting with an empty treasury, to amass for the 
State a fund of two millions. The Commissioners of the present 
advanced school, who think little of Sir Mark Cubbon, started 
with the million which he left in hard cash, and a revenue which 
he had raised to a million a year, and contrived between 1861 
and 1879 to get rid of “the trust fund”—that encumbrance 
“fraught with danger”—and to give the young Maharajah on his 
coming of age a healthy stimulus to economy in the shape of a 
million of debt. * ’ 

Did it never strike Mr. Bowring, or any Commissioner, Coun¬ 
cillor, or Secretary, that, under Article IV. of the Subsidiary 
Treaty, “ a regulation or ordinance ” could be promulgated, in such 
a form as to secure for his Highness all the grace and credit of con- 
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currence, establishing a distinction, both in account and in custody, 
between the Privy Purse and the Treasury? That distinction, 
identical with the distinction between the Fiarus and the JErarium, 
though often evaded or set aside, as it was in the decline of the 
Boman Empire, is perfectly familiar and well understood at every 
Native Court. It was established by the wisdom of Captain Grant 
Duff, in the Sattara State, and scrupulously observed from 1819 to 
1848, until that invaluable centre of order and political stability was 
swept away by the short-sighted greed of Lord Dalhousie. Two 
successive Bajahs of Sattara were quite content with a fixed Civil 
List; and the young Maharajah of Mysore, with a strong Dewan and 
judicious Resident, could easily be trained in those constitutional 
ways which involve a fixed provision for the Prince’s comfort 
and dignity. A great deal of the hackneyed and evasive sarcasm 
to be expected from Anglo-Indian officials, active and retired, 
when the reform of Native States is discussed, may be spared or 
spumed aside when the fact is realized that there is no necessary 
or inherent connection between constitutional government and 
an eleoted representative assembly. The two things are distinct. 
Public law is one thing, and popular liberty another. It is a 
great step in progress when the first is gained; the other may 
follow sooner or later. But in truth neither the one nor the other 
finds much favour in the Political Agency of India. It is im¬ 
possible to perceive in any of the measures concerted or suggested 
between Bangalore and Calcutta, the slightest evidence of an 
honest and earnest intention to reconstitute the Mysore State on a 
firm basis and with self-acting appliances. We bequeath the young 
Maharajah a million sterling of debt. This and the memory that 
we Btarved a million and a quarter of his unhappy subjects to death 
in the last year or two of our rule without excuse of any kind for 
the crime, is the nett result, up to this day, of British administration. 
Better things may be expected from Lord, Ripon and Lord Harting- 
ton. Of the powers that be in Mysore there can be no hope at all. 
They have been tried, and ia every sense found wanting. There is 
no administrative suocess or financial gain there to set against the 
loss of popular confidence and general respect. A real reform 
would be as fatal to them as a real investigation, and so long as they 
are allowed to play at both with the sole aid of intimate friends and 
old subordinates, the remits will be deceptive and must be ulti¬ 
mately disastrous. 
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THE PEASANTRY OF INDIA. 


In the Amrita Bazar Patrila, a Calcutta weekly paper conducted 
by Natives, there appealed on the 15th April, 1880, a grimly humor¬ 
ous exposition of what purported to be the “ creed,” or confession 
of personal faith, by an Anglo-Indian Administrator. It ran as 
follows:— 

I am an Englishman; I can, therefore, beat two Frenchmen, two Germans, 
and live Russians. This is the advantage 1 possess over those nations. The 
neighbouring nations know it, and an Englishman is, therefore, not only respected 
but regarded with awe, on the Continent. There, in the excess of their respect, 

the hotel-keepers call every Englishman “ Milord.".I feel I am born to 

rule others. That feeling is natural and strong within me. As the young of the 
cobra comes out of its egg with its poisonous fangs complete, capable of dealing 
death all around, so the Englishman comes out of his mother's womb with all the 
faculties necessary for the purpose of governing others in the liighest state of 

efficiency.An Englishman, therefore, need not be trained in the art. 

He may be at once entrusted with any responsible duty. He must, of course, be 
at the top, for that is his natural place. If he is a collector of revenue to-day, he 
may be safely entrusted with the charge of deciding most intricate civil suits 
to-morrow. From thende he may be safely transferred to the Forest Department, 
and from this to outwit Maliommed Jan, and induce liirn to come to terms with 
the Government. As an Englishman. I feel that I am not only fit for any post, 
but I know I can fulfil my task better than a man of different nationality would 

do in my place.Russia has the bad habit of dethroning monarchs and 

taking away the liberty of nations. This we Englishmen cannot bear. Our 

destiny is to protect nations from aggression.It may be said that we, 

too, sometimes take away the liberty of nations. But, then, we English have 
privileges—special privileges* When we take away the liberty of a nation, we 
only confer upon them a great boon, and they receive us with open arms. This is a 
great fact. We Englishmen may oppress a people, and make them pay for ns, 
and do many other things which would not be endurable from any other people, 
but we Englishmen only harden them with eternal gratitude by such acts; for 
the blessings of English connection are so great that a nation would most cheer¬ 
fully prefer to be a slave than to cast it off. f 

The accuracy of these lively observations will be questioned by 
few who have been long in India, and therefore witnessed the invin¬ 
cible self-esteem of British officialism in that country. A young 
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civilian or a young lieutenant is no sooner landed in the country 
than he deems himself better fitted to discharge any duties whatso¬ 
ever than any man of the two hundred millions of human beings 
who are the natural and rightful owners of the country. Very rarely 
indeed does this conviction fail him as he rises in the service. In 
most cases it grows stronger, for as he rises he encounters less 
and less contradiction. To our countrymen in the East, India is 
merely the “ milch-cow ” whence they are to obtain sustenance 
sufficient to enable them to return to their native land. The only 
way to effect this with expedition is to stand well with the powers 
that be. Clearly then, the schemes and ideas of these “ powers ” are 
not to be subjected to a rude and unsympathetic criticism by subordi¬ 
nate officials; they must be accepted implicitly, as the revelations of 
a superior wisdom, in closer neighbourhood to the fountain and source 
of absolute truth. In this way a strange kind of false conscience 
is developed in the minds of British bureaucrats in India. It may 
be designated an “ official conscience,” the primary law of which is 
not fealty to truth, but what is called “loyalty to Government.” 
This "loyalty to Government” is set forth as having in it something 
grand and heroic, like the charge of the Six Hundred in the Valley 
of Death,— 

Tkeir’s not to reason why. 

Their’s not to make reply, 

Their’s but to do or die.— 

the somewhat important distinction being, unfortunately, ignored, 
that while the Light Brigade rode into the jaws of death, the 
devotees of the “official conscience” are riding only with high 
emoluments into the enjoyment of large pensions. The “men of 
light and leading,” the Lieutenant-Governors, Chief Commissioners, 
and Members of Council, who distribute honours and emoluments, 
naturally love to surround themselves with those in whom this 
“ official conscience ” is most highly developed, in preference to all 
others among the sons of men. These are the men who can be 
trusted to "carry out orders”—who, as they assure us, “ take an 
interest in their work,” and who are perpetually burning incense 
for the delectation of the “ men of light and leading.” As for those 
fallen natures who perversely believe, and insist upon pointing out, 
that India is not a place wherein administrative infallibility 
regulates the destinies of the best of all possible worlds,—these are 
consigned to a doom fit for such dispositions. They are excluded 
from the official Paradise, and are sent forth to study repentance, 
and develop, if they can, the "■ official conscience ” in malarious and 
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remote stations, which have been known to bring back maay 
"an. erring and rebellious spirit to walk in the straight path of 
“ loyalty to the Government.” Surrounded thus by satellites. 


Ever singing as they shine. 

The hagd that made us is divine. 


a great Indian official regards himself as being in wisdom superior 
to Solomon in all his glory. He will undertake with a light heart 
the vastest schemes of legislation, the most sweeping social revolu¬ 
tions, and record the gloriousness of his achievements in his own 
official reports. True it is that these achievements, for the most 
part, are allowed to bear very little fruit. His successor has his 
own crotchets to carry out, his own desire for distinction to be 
fed; and amid the hosannas of his satellites " loyal to the Govern¬ 
ment,” he too frequently begins by uprooting what his predecessor 
has planted, and sowing his own crotchets in their place. But 
though all else change in India, there is one thing that never 
changes, and that is the issue of roseate reports setting forth the 
achievements of each successive Governor-General or Lieutenant- 
Governor, as the case may be. It is the publication of these reports 
which has wrought that deep-seated impression, which must be 
effaced before any real good can be done, that our administration 
of India has been a constant passing on from one successful and 
benevolent achievement to another. A belief more erroneous it 
would be difficult to discover among the errors and superstitions of 
humanity. Our administration of India has been a series of well- 
meant but disastrous'blunders interspersed with positive crimes. It 
would be difficult to lay the finger on any one of our achievements 
and say, in the light of the knowledge that we now possess, “ This 
was a success.” The claim that we have given “ peace ” to India 
is hardly true, for up to the suppression of the great Mutiny, five years 
seldom passed away without India being, in one part or another, the 
scene of some devastating war in which we were one of the principals. 
And if in the word “ peace ” should be included the happiness and 
prosperity of the people, then the twenty years of British peace have 
been more fatal to life and happiness than even our wars. I know well 
the charge that will be brought against statements of this kind. Let 
those who would condemn them as exaggerated read on to the close 
of this paper; they will find that I have not thus expressed myself 
without sufficient justification. 

I cannot, of course, in the space of a brief article, give the 
rocord of all our failures; but I choose that particular matter in 
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which we might have achieved our greatest success had our ad-„ 
ministration of India been marked by those excellences which 
are generally believed to be its leading characteristics. I mean, of 
course, the condition of the agricultural population. Almost all the 
wealth that there is in India, is obtained from the cultivation of 
the soil. The bulk of our revenue is derived from the land. It is, 
therefore, a primary interest, as it is a first duty of such a Govern¬ 
ment as ours, to have special regard for the prosperity and well¬ 
being of the agricultural classes. And in no particular have we 
been wont to contrast our rule with that of Native rule so largely iu 
our own favour, as in our dealings with the land. Our fixed and 
equitable assessments have, so we have declared, enhanced the 
value of landed property. Our great public works have enormously 
increased its productiveness j and the order we maintain through¬ 
out India has given security aud peace to the ryot and his family. 
Under the benign protection of the British Government, they can 
enjoy the fruits of their toil in unmolested quiet. There is not one 
of these beliefs which is not delusive. Our dealings with the land 
have been more completely destructive of all ancient proprietary 
rights than was the Native rule which preceded our own. Our rigid 
and revolutionary methods of exacting the land revenue have ground 
the peasantry down to the lowest extreme of poverty and wretched¬ 
ness, and the decrees of our law courts have been the means of 
laying upon them burdens heavier far than any they endured in 
times earlier than our own. Not a year passes which does not see 
such Bills as these introduced into the Council of the Government of 
India —Deccan Ryot*' Relief Bill, Jhansi Zemindars’ Relief Bill , 
Oudh Taloohdars Rcllej Bill. These Bills are measures of relief iu 
favour of the victims whom our administrative system has im¬ 
poverished. They all disclose the same history, and proceed upon 
an identical method, which I find described as follows in the 
columns of the Amrita Bazar Patrika :— 

The Government mokes demands on the people which they cannot meet, and 
they are obliged to resort to the money-lenders. In this manner the Government 
goes on filling its coffers till the people oim no longer get a loan. When the Go¬ 
vernment is perfectly assured that it is no longer possible for the people to get a 
loan to meet its demands, and that they are heavily and hopelessly in debt, then 
it steps forward and declares all engagements of th$ people with money-lenders 
dissolved. Thus, the money-lenders are made to contribute to its coffers in this 
roundabout way. Is not this very clover? 

This is how the matter strikes an intelligent Native; and it is 
interesting to set beside his view of the matter that of a highly- 
placed English official—no less a personage than the Lieut.-Governor 
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of the Punjab. In the discussion on the Deccan Ryots’ Relief Bill, 
Sir Robert Egerton expressed himself as follows—(the italics are 
mine) - 

The circumstances which have led to its being introduced seem to me to be of 
»uoh general prevalence throughout India, that the mode in which they are to be 
treated in the Deocan may possibly form a precedent in other parts of the country. 

.There are parts of the country in the Punjab, as doubtless there are in 

every Presidency, where the rainfall is uncertain, and the crops precarious; yet in all 
those parts of the country the Government has introduced its revenue system, which 
obliges the peasant proprietor to make payment of a fixed sum at fixed times, as 
Government revenue; and the Government has imposed most stringent condi¬ 
tions in regard to the realization of this revenue, It eeems to me that but too little 
street hat been laid upon thit cause, which must in a great degree contribute to, if 
n/h entirely originate, the indebtedness of the Deccan ryots. The ryot who has 
become indebted to a banker is obliged'to satisfy the Government demand in cash; to 
procure that cash he has again to retort to\the money-lender; and at long at the 
Government demand regularly comet upon him he it obliged to go again and again 
to the money-lender, in order to procure cash to meet it. Every one knows the great 
stringency of these regulations, and it seems to me unreasonable that while we up¬ 
hold stringent regulations for our own revenue, we should mfire such alterations in 
the law in regard to ordinary private contracts. I think it would have been more 
satisfactory if we had been told what measures the Bombay Government proposed 
to produce in order to enlighten the burden which the rigorous demand of Govern¬ 
ment revenue imposes upon the peasant proprietors. 

The condition of the Deccan ryots has become so abnormally 
miserable that the cry of their distress has reached even the careless 
cars of the British public. The danger now is lest indolent people 
should he persuaded that the condition of the peasantry in the 
Deccan is exceptional.In the foregoing extract from Sir Robert 
'Egerton’s speech we have the assurance of that experienced officer 
that it is the rule throughout India, rather than the exception. 
And with what exact fidelity the Government has been producing 
elsewhere the same pitiable results as in the Deccan, may be seen 
by the following passage from Mr. Bassett Colvin’s speech, when 
introducing the Jhansi Zemindars’ Relief Bill. In the Jhansi dis¬ 
trict, as in the Deccan, the rainfall is precarious; and so long as 
this State was under Native rule, this fact was recognized, and 
revenue arrangements made accordingly. The State demand varied 
from year to year, according to the greater or less abundance of the 
harvest. This would not do for us. We were above the variations 
of the seasons. We introduced into Jhansi, as elsewhere, our rigid 
revenue system, oar stereotyped demand, and the result is that in 
less than thirty years the landowners have been completely ruined. 
Says Mr. Bassett Colvin:— 

When they (i.e., the Jhansi zemindars) undertook, in a district with preev 
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riotw harvests, to pay a fixed sum annually in all years, not a sum varying (aa it 
previously did) with the produce of the* year, X think it is certain that they under¬ 
took what they could not possibly perform. Sooner or later the zemindar* mutt 
have broken down. It is no wonder, when war, famine, pestilence, and murrain 
passed over the community in successive waves of calamity, that the zemindars 
should have been overwhelmed and ruined. . . . They are between the upper 
and the nether miUetone. They are crushed between the impossibility of withholding 
their revenue from the Government above, and the impossibility of exacting their 
rents from the tenants below. 


Assuredly, there is no wonder that, under such circumstances as 
these, these luckless zemindars were “ overwhelmed and ruined." 
The wonder is that the fact could not be discerned by our sagacious 
Indian administrators until it had actually happened. But this is 
the way in which we govern India. So long as the administrative 
machinery will work at all, our leading officials resolutely shut their 
eyes and ears to its increasing crankiness, extracting such comfort 
as they can fronL the reflection that, in all probability, they will 
have left the coach before the final and hopeless breakdown. The 
primary object and desire of ninety-nine out of every hundred 
Englishmen in the Indian service is to obtain a pension and leave 
the country. The Indian official is, literally, a hireling who oareth 
not for the sheep whom he is expected to tend. His object is to 
earn a livelihood, not to redeem a ruined people. His official posi¬ 
tion, as well as his feelings, are unaffected by either the censure or 
the approval of those over whom he is set to rule. He has not that 
absolute and immediate personal interest in the good govern¬ 
ment of the country which is the indispensable condition of any 
vigorous effort to search out and rectify abuses. The world, in 
all probability, has never seen an administration so entirely above 
all checks Bave those supplied by the moral sense of the individual 
members composing it; and every student of history knows 
what an irresponsible bureaucracy is capable of without any 
shook to what it calls its moral sense. The first and the second 
Afghan wars may be cited as cases iu proof. The fact is, 
that if India is to be governed with even moderate success, 
we muBt take the people into our councils to a far greater ex¬ 
tent than we have done hitherto. The question whether the Natives 
are equal in governing capacity to ourselves, is altogether irrelevant. 
At any rate, they know their own needs and understand their own 
Interests far better than Englishmen can do, and to exclude 
the% therefore, from an active and responsible part in the work of 
governing India is deliberately to prefer ignorance to knowledge— 
darkness to light. At the same time, we must not that we 
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shall obtain this sorely needed light by the admission of Natives 
into the Civil Service. That which is required in India is informa¬ 
tion regarding the country and its people untainted by official bias, 
and independent of the Government; and this we can never get 
except from representative assemblies chosen to assist the delibera¬ 
tions of provincial governors, and with a controlling power over ex¬ 
penditure. That any such reform will be bitterly opposed by the 
official classes is certain; that it will be denounced as wild, impracti¬ 
cable, destructive of order, and so forth, is also equally certain. 
Who ever heard of an irresponsible bureaucracy who supposed that 
any good could ensue from the curtailment'of its immense power of 
mischief-making ? But the change is inevitable; and what the 
British nation has to decide is, whether it shall be a spontaneous 
concession to the people of India, or whether it shall bo delayed 
until the present system has finally collapsed, amid bloodshed and 
disaster such as occurred in 1857. Enough, however, of this digres¬ 
sion for the present. Let us get back to our proper subject, which 
is to illustrate the effects upon the Indian peasantry of English land 
administration. 

The land settlement, as it exists to this day in Bengal, Behar, 
and Orissa, originated, as most people are aware, in a gigantic act 
of confiscation. The real proprietors of the land were dispossessed, 
and by a stroke of the pen, a body of tax collectors was transformed 
into absolute owners of the soil of these provinces.* So much is 
known to all men; but there is also a prevalent impression that this 
huge confiscation was done unwittingly—that the authorities at 
Calcutta were really under an impression that the tax collectors 
thus converted into landowners had always been landlords of the 
regular English type. This is a mistake. The atatws of the zemin¬ 
dar was perfectly well known; he was regarded simply as a servant 
of the Company, and as such he came under the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court in Calcutta. This last circumstance it was which 
induced the Executive to convert him into a landowner. By so 
doing, the zemindar was put beyond the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court, but remained under that of the district courts of the Com¬ 
pany. So long as he was regarded merely as a servant of the 
Company, suits could bn instituted against him in Calcutta; his 
person and his moveables were liable to seizure; and this had actu¬ 
ally taken place in several instances, to the grievous embarrassment 


*4 " ■ - 

* The same fatal error, in substance, was allowed to be made by Sir Jftehard 
Temple but fifteen to twenty years ago in the Central Province*, while the fact 
seems to be unknown in this country.— Ed. 
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of the English officials employed in getting in the revenae. The 
Executive Government, therefore, after long deliberation and con¬ 
troversy, determined to transform him into a proprietor of the 
soil, in order to relieve itself from a recurrence of this em¬ 
barrassment. Sir John Shore—afterwards Lord Teignmouth— 
pleaded hard that the now order of things should be established 
in the first instance for ten years only, in order to see its 
practical results. But Lord Cornwallis and the Home Govern¬ 
ment were inexorable. Having resolved that their quondam tax 
collectors were to become the landed aristocracy of India, they 
did not shrink from investing them with the virtues which an ideal 
aristocracy ought to possess. Under the stimulus of property, the 
tax collector, they thought, would clear forests, apply capital to 
the land, and exercise a beneficent and elevating influence over his 
tenantry. Most people are acquainted with the rapid disappointment 
of these insane expectations. Our manufactured aristocracy proved 
altogether unequal to the onerous responsibilities thus recklessly 
thrust upon them. They could not collect their rents. They be¬ 
came bankrupt by hundreds. Their estates were put up to auction, 
and purchased by astute officials and others, who thought that a 
good thing could be made by speculating in land. In a very few 
years after the enactment of the Permanent Settlement, Lord 
Cornwallis’s “ landed aristocracy ” had ceased to exist, and about 
two-thirds of the soil of Bengal was owned by Native officials, 
Native bankers, and other absentees. Thence arose that griev¬ 
ous curse of the lower provinces, the ticcaclaree, or hire system, 
as it is called. These absentee landlords let out their estates to any 
one willing to take them for a permanent quit rent, leaving him to 
recoup himself at the expense of the miserable ryot in the best way 
he could. The consequences which ensued constitute, perhaps, the 
gloomiest episode to be found in the history of British India. Large 
tracts of land were depopulated, and tenanted only by wild hogs. 
As late as 1852, the following is the picture drawn of the Bengal 
ryot by one of his own countrymen:— 

In Bengal, the ryot will be found to live all his days on rice, and to go covered 
with a slight cotton cloth. The demands on him are endless. This prevents the 
creation of capital, and prolongs the usurious money system. Bengal is noted for 
the exuberance and fertility of the crops; but the present condition of the ryot is 
miserable. His monthly expenditure is from 1$ to 8 rupees, or from three 
to six shillings; but there are not five out of every hundred whose annual profits 
exceed 100 rupees, or £10. ... He lives generally on coarse rice; and pulse, 
vegetables, and fish (a mere drug in Bengal) would be luxuries: his dress consists 
of a bit of rag and a slender sheet; his bed is composed of a ooarse mat and a 
pillow; his habitation a thatched roof upon supports; . . . he toils from morn 
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till dewy eve; he is & haggard, poverty-stricken, wretched creature. . . . Even 
in ordinary seasons, and under ordinary circumstances, the ryots fast for days and 
nights from literal want of food. 

This being the testimony of a Native, may be suspected of 
exaggeration; I add, therefore, the evidence of an indigo planter, 
of the same date :— 

I question if the ryot is better housed, or better clothed, or better fed, than 
he was fifty years ago; he is always in debt, and always in need, and always 

liable to be oppressed by any man who has power over him.The 

poorer classes in Tirhoot are even worse off than they are in Bengal. A 
Bengal ryot has always a tenure of land which he cultivates at a perpetual 
rent; but in Tirhoot the ryot has no position; he has not a bit of paper which 
gives him any right to hold his land longer than the proprietor chooses to allow 
him. I have known a person take a property, and a few days after the lease was 
taken I have seen all his crops destroy d, and his fields preparing for indigo cul¬ 
tivation. Had there been a right system of tenure, that could not have been the 

case; but the law is not strong enough.The district of Mym .‘Using. 

which embraces an extent of land 5,0(10 miles square, is supposed to contain 
800,000 inhabitants. I do not believe there are twenty individuals who possess 
from £10,000 to £10,000 ; the greater part of the proprietors are all in debt; the 
ryots are all in debt: and their debts are generally incurred to exacting bankers. 
1 havo known in my experience hundreds of ryots paying 00 per cent. 

If space allowed, it would be easy to add to these testimonies 
others of the same kind to almost any extent. But the utter 
wretchedness of the peasantry in the Lower Provinces is a fact 
that few will care $o dispute. The point, however, on which I 
wish to insist is that this wretchedness is a direct consequence 
of British rule. It is the outcome of Lord Cornwallis’s dealings 
with the land; and this alone should suffice to extirpate that most 
mischievous delusion, that the people of India must be happy and 
prosperous under our rule, because our intentions towards them 
have always been so benevolent. Good intentions have, in number¬ 
less cases been as conspicuously lacking in our treatment of the 
people of India as other conditions indispensable to successful 
government. But bad it not been so, to imagine that good in¬ 
tentions can atone for the failure of ignorance is simple folly. 

But, it may be urged, the evidence you, have adduced at 
present regarding the state of the peasantry in the Lower Pro¬ 
vinces, refers to thirty years ago; have yon none which refers 
to the present time ? “ The Ruin of an Indian Province,” by 
Charles James O’Donnell (a member of the Bengal Civil Service), 
gives us the latest information on this subject. This little 
pamphlet deals with the province of Behar, and the facts which 
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it contains hare already attracted the notice of the Secretary of 
State for India. 


Exceeding Portaged in area, it (Behar) is thronged by a population equal to 
that of the whole kingdom of Prussia, including Hanover. Its name, Said to mean 
the land of spring, proclaims its generally pleasant and salubrious climate, which, 
even at the most dreaded period Of an Indian summer, may be described as the 
most endurable mean between the fierce torrid heats of Delhi and the stagnant 
vapour bath that envelopes Calcutta. It is hard to exaggerate the fertility of 
this favoured region. Unlike Bengal, which depends for the most part on a 
single crop—the great rico harvest of the winter, the failure of which must entail 
famine—Behar is protected from such a calamity by three equally important 
harvests, in spring, autumn, and winter, consisting of wheat, barley, pulses, rice, 
greater and lesser millets, and Indian com, besides sugar-cane and poppy. 


The population of this province are peaceful, industrious, and sub¬ 
missive. Here, then, if anywhere, the excellence of British rule ought 
to shine out with peculiar lustre. If we cannot find a thriving and 
happy peasantry in such a province as Behar, it will be unneces¬ 
sary to prosecute the search into other districts. Well, they are 
not to be found in Behar. That province, by the admission of all 
who are acquainted with it, is remarkable for the utter wretchedness, 
the hopeless destitution, whioli are chronic among its people. Their 
condition is thus described in a recent report by the Magistrate of 
Patna^— 

The expression “ living from hand to mouth " has assumed for me a more 
definite and tangible, though less satisfactory, meaning than it ever had before. 
I have been into and over the houses of hundreds of the poorer classes, and have 
Been how they live and what they eat. I could not have believed, had I not seen 
it for myself, how abject is their poverty. . . . Many of them do not know 
what it is to have two meals a day ; and most of them do not know, when they 
rise in the morning, whether they will get one full meal or not. Wages have 
remained as before, while the prices of all hinds of food have increased. Over¬ 
population seems to be an effectual bar to any farther material improvement that 
might otherwise be brought about by increased means of communication, by edu¬ 
cation, and other similar means. 


To this distressing picture we add Mr. O’Donnell’s official report 
of the condition of the people in the district of Sarun :— 

* 

It is, however, a fact that the average size of, the farms does not exceed five 
beegas* and that seven persons, according to the census, constitute a household. 
The average value of the crops produced in one year, taking good land with bad. 
on a single beega is Rs.26, of whioh Ks.8 is payable in rent. Therefore, amongst 
the poorer classes (that is, some 000,000 persons), a family has to subsist on 


* A beega contains an area a little larger than an English acre. 
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Rs. 102 a year, or only a rupee and four annas eAoh a mouth— i.«., a little store then 
two shillings a month. Yet even this condition represents a state of things much 
more favourable than half of the poorer classes, or 000,000 persons, can obtain. 

Tens of thousands of them have not more than two beegas of land.There 

are, besides, the landless day-labourers, who number from 10 to IS per cent, of 
the inhabitants of every village. How they contrive to subsist in years of scarcity 
...... is a more difficult question than mqpt people are prepared to answer. 

The fact is, that the possessors of a larger kind of farms, with areas of from fifteen 
to thirty beegas, know the importance of preserving this class alive, and also of 
preventing them from emigrating through distress, and give them just enough food 
to keep body and soul together. 

The testimony of Mr. Toynbee and Mr. O’Donnell is abundantly 
confirmed by Sir Ashley Eden, the present Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal. He writes as follows :— 

e 

In the.report of the Commissioner of the Bhangulpore division, a 

lamentable account is given by the sub-divisional officer of the state of things in 
the Banka sub-division; two-thirds of which are leased out in farms to non-resi¬ 
dent speculators, while, in the remaining one-third, at least half of the landlords 
also are non-resident. The farms run usually for seven years, and afe only re¬ 
newed on the payment of a heavy and increasing premium, which falls entirely on 
the ryots. The tenants are said to have no rights, to be subject to the exaction of 
forced labour, to illegal distraint, and to numerous illegal cesses, while the collec¬ 
tions are made by an unscrupulous host of up-country (bailiffs). There can be 
no doubt whatever that the combined influence of zemindars mid land-speculators 
have ground the ryots of Behar down to a state of extreme depression and misery. 


Leaving Behar, I will pass on to Orissa. What do we find to be 
the state of the peasantry here ? I quote the testimony of an ex¬ 
perienced Civil officer. He calculates that a ryot in tolerably com¬ 
fortable circumstances, after the sale of his crops, and the payment 
of rent, may find himself in possession of Rs.57, with* which to sup¬ 
port himself and his family during the year—say 10s. a month. This 
is not a large income to subsist upon, but the ryot is very far from 
retaining the entire amount undiminished. There prevail in Orissa a 
multitude, which no man can number, of what are called “ illegal 
cesses,” but which are very regularly levied, none the less, and these 
are described by our Civil officer as follows 

The zemindar comes first with his demand for his four annas here, and six 
there; so much for a son’s marriage, so much more for a daughter. The uni- 
Venal Festival of the Carl in which the unwieldy “ ruth " of Jnggunath is 
dragged half a mile along a road, in order that it may be dragged back again 
the week after, is made the occasion of a levy of one rupee a head from all the 
peasantry of a populous estate. This levy mil produce five thousand rupees, of 
whieh barely five hundred will be spent on the purpose for which it was ostensibly 
raised. Then the zemindar has had to pay seventy rupees income tax, and 
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forthwith “tikkhui ” is collected at two annas in the rupee from every cultivator. 
Or the magistrate has made a Ferry fund road through the estate, and though 
the zemindar has received ten times the value of the land in compensation, yet 
he finds it necessary to recoup his imaginary losses by taking one anna in the 
rupee from all his tenants. But besides these general and financial measures 
there are also special and personal inflictions. A neighbour's cattle have eaten 
half a field of paddy, and the ryot carries off the offending cattle to the pound, 
whence they are only released on payment of four annas a head. Off goes the owner 
of the cattle to his zemindar to complain, and by dint of a judicious present 
secures his interference. The ryot who so rashly impounded his neighbour's 

cattle is seized, brought up, and made to pay double the Government fine. 

.... By these means, supplemented by the zealous action of a horde of naibs, 
gomashtas, peons, and dalals («.«., servants of the zemindar engaged in rent 
collecting), and completed by the Brahmin, whose dole and presents must on no 
account be left unpaid, our typical ryot will be lucky if he save in the course of 

the year twenty rupees out of his fifty-seven.Suoh is the picture of a man 

removed above the lowest grade of poverty. But this lowest grade, what of it ? 
Wliat of the man who tills with borrowed bullocks his little patch of one or two 
acres, whose wife, clad in one filthy rag, scarcely sufficient for decency, labours at 
unwomanly tasks through the long day to add a few farthings to the scanty store, 
and who, J>ent with fatigue, and prematurely old from want and exposure, may be 
seen at nightfall picking the tasteless leaves of wild spinach from the margin of 
the fetid tank to eke out the unwholesome meal of coarse rice which must suffice 
her and her starving family ? Not even their squalid hut, with its forfom in¬ 
habitants, escapes the lynx-eye of the piyada (zemindar's cess-collector). They 
must pay their quota to swell the flowing stream of extortion ; there is the lean 
oew, sell that and pay; there is one brass drinking-vessel, he will take that in 
lieu of the demand. 

This terrible picture of the life of an Orissa peasant appeared 
some years ago in one of the Calcutta journals, and it had the effect 
of inducing the Bengal Government to institute an official inquiry 
into the levy* of “ illegal cesses.” It was discovered that the 
zemindars in the district of Balasore were accustomed to exact from 
their tenants, no less than eleven “ illegal cesses,” levied at fixed 
periods, and seventeen "casual exactions on special occasions.” 
The Collector at Balasore described the process as follows:— 

Some zemindars take even more than these; but the above, though not ex¬ 
hausting the list, are the principal. They are not all taken in all estates, but many 
of them are universal. In addition to this, several zemindars are in the habit of 
making their ryots supply them with doth and other artides at rates far below 
the market price. Khilwan Sing, who it by far ttie wont of all, lends hit ryots one 
rupee’s worth of rice, at a time when prieet are high, toy eight teen for one rupee, 
and at a time when prieet are low, after harvest, he takes one rupee’s worth of rice. 
Say sixty-four seers, from them, thus getting sixty-four seers for eight lent, 
_ or eight timet the original quantity. This he defends as quite fair. 
....... It appeared to me that all these zemindars were lamentably and sur¬ 
prisingly ignorant of the state of affairs existing in them estates. Most of them 
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leave the management of details to their subordinates or agents, a class whose 
rapacity is notorious in all parts of India where they exist The zemindar only 
knows that when he wants money, he tells his agents to raise it from the ryots 

under some pretext or other, and raised it is accordingly.I may also add, 

that the condition of the ryots .... is miserable in the extreme. Their houses 
have not been repaired for three years; they have barely enough cattle to plough 
with; they are scantily clothed and insufficiently fed, and from sheer want many of 
them are now working as coolies on the canals, though they have enough land to 
support them if they were only allowed to enjoy the fruits thereof. 


The Commissioner of the Orissa Division, in forwarding the letter 
of the Balasore Collector, expressed his conviction that it disclosed 
“ a state of affairs very general in all parts of Orissa.” 

Let us now turn from Orissa to Bengal proper. When making 
his fatal settlement with the Bengal zemindars. Lord Cornwallis was 
not unmindful of their tenantry. The understanding was that as the 
British Government was content to limit its demand, for a per¬ 
petuity, on the zemindars, so these also should limit their demands 
on the cultivating peasantry. Above all things, zemindars were 
strictly forbidden to levy any cesses over and above the rent due to 
them from the land. But amongst the many evils resulting from this 
permanent settlement, perhaps the worst has been that it has acted 
as a wall shutting out the great agricultural population from the 
cognizance of the British officials. In Bengal there was no attempt 
at those settlement operations, in order to assess the value of the 
land, which in other provinces bring our Revenue officers in such 
frequent and intimate contact with the rural population. The 
landowners on the rent-roll of each collector were comparatively few 
in number j and so long as they paid up the revenue on the day 
appointed, the collector was too busy or too indolent to inquire 
how he got it, or what he did with his land. So the agricultural 
population were givon over, helpless and having no appeal, to a 
body of rapacious land-holders. The result is thus described by 
a Bengal Civilian :— 

The zemindar and ryot are as king and people; they are as monarch and 
subject. What the zemindar asks, the ryot will give; what the zemindar orders, 
the ryot will obey. The landlord will tax his tenant for every extravagance that 
avarice, ambition, pride, vanity, or other intemperance may suggest. He will tax 
him for the khteraki of his naib, for the salary of his ameen, for tire payment of 
his income tax, for the purchase of an elephant for his own use,‘for the cost of 
the stationery of his establishment, for the cost of printing die forms of his rent 
receipts, for the payment of his expenses to fight the neighbouring indigo planter, 
for the payment of his fine when he has been convicted of an offence by the 
magistrate. The milkman gives his milk, the oilman his oil, the weaver his 
cloths, the confectioner his sweetmeats, the fisherman his fish. The zemindar 
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fines his ryots for a festival, for a birth, for a funeral, for a marriage; he levies 
black mail on them when an affray is committed, when one man lives clandes¬ 
tinely with his neighbour’s wife, when an abortion is procured. He establishes 
his private pound, and realizes five annas for every head of cattle that is caught 

trespassing on the ryot's crops.These cesses pervade the whole ze- 

mandari system. In every zemandari there is a naib (deputy), under the naib 
there are gumashtas (agents), under the gumashta there are piyadas (bailiffs). 
The naib exacts a perquisite for adjusting accounts annually, at two pice, or 
sometimes one anna, for every rupee he may collect. The naib and gumashtas 
take their share in the regular oesses; they have other cesses of their own. 
The piyadas, when they are sent to summon defaulting ryots, exact from them 
four or five annas a day. It is in evidence before the Indigo Commission that in 
one year a zemandari naib, in the district of Nuddea, extorted ten thousand 
rupees from his master’s ryots. It is within our own knowledge that, quite lately, 
a zemandari naib received a talaami (t.e., congratulatory present) of one thou¬ 
sand rupees.This system of cesses has eaten, like an incurable disease 

into the social organization of the country. An energetic Government might have 
grappled with the question, and succeeded in abolishing a system which, though 
forbidden by law, yet flourishes in undisturbed luxuriance; yet no one raises a 

hand on behalf of the ryots; no one speaks a word in their interest.It 

seemB almost as though they were doomed never to be emancipated from their 
present degrading life. 

Considerations of space compel me to stop here. It would be 
easy to go through almost every province of British India, and, in 
the light of similar unimpeachable testimony, to have shown the 
wretchedness of the agricultural population. But enough, per¬ 
haps, has been said to show how little cause we have to boast of the 
results of British rule in India, so far as the great mass of the 
population is concerned. Under British rule, the soil of India has 
either passed, or is fast passing, into the power of land-specu¬ 
lators and money-lenders, while the ancient landowners have been 
converted into half-starved, poverty-stricken serfs on the fields 
which were once their own. 
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THE INDIAN FAMINE REPORT. 


It is difficult for earnest men, with the Indian Famine Report at last 
in their hands, to speak courteously of its framers. Since Lord 
Northbrook left India, after showing with the utmost clearness 
the way in which these calamities might be successfully encoun¬ 
tered, the bureaucracy of India, under Sir John Strachey, Sir 
Richard Temple, and Sir G. Couper, have starved 5,000,000 to 
6,000,000 of tho wretched people to death, by deliberately revert¬ 
ing to the old and cruel Civilian policy of allowing the people to 
pull through these calamities as they can. They have thus success¬ 
fully got rid of 5,000,000 to 6,000,000 of what the*bureaucratic 
organs call “ the surplus population ” of the country. With such 
emphasis did these gentlemen reverse Lord Northbrook’s action, 
that Sir George Couper issued express orders in the North-west 
Provinces, in October, 1877, that no relief should be given to the 
dying people. The heart of England was stirred to its depths by 
rumours of the dreadful sufferings they were enduring, and the India 
Office at last appointed a Commission to report upon the tragedy 
that was known to have occurred. Everything, of course, de¬ 
pended upon the constitution of the Commission. The Indian 
Press had charged Lord Lytton, Sir John Strachey, Sir Richard 
Temple, and Sir George Couper, in the most express and formal 
manner, with being the authors of the horrible mortality that had 
occurred. The Commission was decided upon at home, but the 
nomination of its members was entrusted to the Government of 
India, which straightway proceeded to appoint Sir John Strachey’s 
own brother (General Richard Strachey) to be its president. We 
sometimes wonder whether the people of this country will ever get 
their eyes opened to the real character of the rule we are suffering 
in India. Sir John Strachey was under positive indictment, and 
the service to which he belongs straightway appoint his brother to 
be the president of the tribunal that is to try him. The result is, 
that this most costly Commission is unable to produce any report 
at all for two yews and a half, owing to the stubborn fight made by 
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the Civilian members thereof to whitewash every reputation that 
was compromised by the dreadful calamities of the last four years. 
And when the Commission does at last bring out, what can be called 
a report only by courtesy, we are presented with half a dozen 
trumpery maps of no valueJwhatever, and some sixty or seventy 
pages of desultory observations upon the general, history and cha¬ 
racter of these calamities, that are simply a reflection upon the names 
appended thereto. The only part of the report that has any value 
whatever, is Professor Caird’s dissent, and for it we honour him 
deeply. The report itself is not worth review. Its proper place is 
the fire. All that is of value therein has been said fifty times 
before, with more honesty of purpose. The report is mere “ padding ” 
about the climate, the rainfall, the area of previous famines, any¬ 
thing, in fact, that will fill up fifty pages of print made to look like 
a report. And thin is the official report of a calamity in which 
5,500,000 of people are admitted to have perished. The Commis¬ 
sion elaborately evades throughout, all notion of inquiry into the 
charges made against the officials whom we havo named as the 
authors of these dreadful sufferings. Professor Caird and Mr. W. 
JE. Sullivan have, no doubt, striven earnestly for an honest report, 
and we are indebted to these gentlemen for half a dozen pages of 
“dissent,” which they introduce with a few lines of preface, in 
which they say :— 

The people of England can hardly realize the loss by death in the last Indian 
famine. Upwards of 5,000,000 of human beings, more in number than the 
population of Ireland, perished in that miserable time. If the people of tins vast 
metropolis, with the millions in its neighbourhood, were all melted away by a 
lingering death, even this would not exceed in numbers the loss of India. A 
result so fearful in extent, and so heartrending in its details, was brought about 
byjvmaLof . timely preparation to meet a calamity which, though irregular iu its 
arrival, is periodical and inevitable." . 

The meaning of this is clear enough to the initiated, but it is 
not the tone, wo think, in which we hail a right to expect the in¬ 
dependent members of tbis costly Commission would have spoken. 
In the first paragraph of their dissent they say :— 

The terrible fact of 5,000,000 people having been allowed to perish in the 
last famine is sufficient proof that past experience ‘must serve more as a warning 
than a guide. The complete breakdown that then occurred was but a repetition, 
on a huger scale, of the failure which has characterized the administration of 
every Indian famine in this century, with the tingle exception cf that of 1874, 
which was ruled by the principle that, before all other considerations, the saving 
of life should be the first object of a British Government, armed with absolute 
power, and therefore the more responsible for the lives of its helpless subjects. 
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We are here told that the administration of Lord Lytton, with 
Sir John Strachey, Sir Richard Temple, and Sir George Couper as 
its instruments, was " a complete breakdown,” a metre repetition 
on a larger scale of the failure which had characterized every Indian 
famine but ODe, namely, the Behar famine of 1874. And instead 
of putting a brand on the men who, while dishonestly professing to 
follow the policy of 1874, secretly reversed it all, the Commission 
pass the matter over in silence. We owe it to the resolution of 
Professor Caird alone, that Lord Lytton's administration does not 
escape altogether. The Commission has thus proved an utter 
Jiasco, the miserable people of India being saddled with its heavy 
cost. As might have been foretold of a Commission so constituted, 
no one is blamed by them. It is true that, in some way or other, 
5,000,000 to 6,000,000 of people have been starved to death; and 
that Lord Northbrook showed clearly in 1874 the way to prevent 
a recurrence of such tragedies. The only thing now left is to move 
the thanks of both Houses to Lord Lytton and his colleagues, for 
carrying the people successfully through the calamity of famine, 
and simultaneously compelling the Afghans to become a strong, 
friendly, and independent power! We ask seriously »if this Com¬ 
mission is to be the sole inquest the nation means to make into an 
administration of this order. Our bitterness must be forgiven. 
It is the bitterness of men who, with the utmost earnestness and 
persistence, pointed out all through the period the inevitable result 
of the courses that were being followed. How can we recal the 
history of either the war or the famine, without bitterness in 
memory of these factt ? 
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PARLIAMENTARY REFORM.—III. 

REDISTRIBUTION OF SEATS. 

I» there be in the theory of our far-famed British Constitution one 
point more firmly established, more widely boasted of, than any other, 
sorely it is that the people are represented in the House of Commons. 
If there be one point in that representation for which, from the days 
of Simon de Montfort to our own, our greatest statesmen have con¬ 
tended, surely it is that it should be equal and complete. And yet, 
for well-nigh six centuries, has the Parliament which has been the 
offspring of this great theory, sat and legislated, and left almost 
intact, a system in which the first point is not fully realized, and 
the second point not realized at all ; a system, if indeed it be worthy 
of the name, which is the rank residue of successive periods of feudal 
despotism, monarchic favouritism, and political corruption. Shall 
the sun of this'century of Titanic human progress set on this unful¬ 
filled promise of our past, or shall the Parliament of 1895 be worthy 
of its progenitor of 1295 ? The wants of vast bodies of the people are 
groaning in hidden miseries amid our more densely-populated places, 
and there is none to carry their groans to the power that can remedy 
them, and, if they be but adequately heard, will remedy them. Those 
to whom the hard task is assigned are, for the most part, be they 
ever so willing and laborious, quite overwhelmed with the mass of the 
claims upon them, and cannot even hear them themselves, much less 
carry them all on to their proper destination. Hence results that a 
large portion of the most dense of our populations are not, and 
cannot, under our present division of labour, be represented at all. 
The time is indeed come for reform. Year by year the evil grows 
worse:—populations increasing, andneeds accumulating unknown and 
unsatisfied. May those who see the great truth that the true glory 
and welfare of the nation consist in the welfare of all its people, and 
who realise more fully than others how many and how grave are the 
unrepresented evils threatening the masses of our populace with 
decay, or even now destroying them, inquire carefully into the facts 
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of tint representation, which should be a complete mirror of the 
whole life and needs of the people! 

It may be well again to observe that this question of the 
equalization of representation—or, in other words, of the redistribu¬ 
tion of seats—is wholly distinct from the question of the extent of the 
suffrage. Full representation of the whole people equally, does in 
no way imply universal suffrage. Indeed, it might very well exist 
in a noble and unselfish form of aristocratic government without 
any degree of popular suffrage whatever; as, for instance, if the 
Privy Council governed the country (as in Norman times), and 
each member of the Privy Council had a portion of the people 
allotted to his charge. A wise king like the first Edward, however 
despotic and averse to popular control, would in the interest of his 
country, so divide the representation as best to reflect the claims 
of the people in the Legislature. Whether it be true or not that 
the original cause of the enfranchisement of the boroughs was the 
difficulty experienced by the royal officers in collecting arbitrary 
taxes, it is none the less true that behind this cause lurked the true 
cause;—that all stable government was impossible without,a proper 
hearing of the interests, needs, and opinion^ of the governed. This 
cause operates as surely in one age as in another. Nor is it to be 
expected that a power actually appointed by the people itself, will 
continue for long without a due sense thereof. Should it do so, it 
will as surely be again recalled thereto, as it was before 1832, by a 
recurrence of those shocks which establish governments by showing 
them the true basis of their stability. Those, therefore, who fear 
democratic rule should see in the proper equalization of ^electoral 
districts, an opportunity for so systematizing government that its 
power may be better used, and the people being more fully satisfied 
therewith, may seek no other form of rule. 

Further, be it observed that this approximation of the fact to the 
theory of our Constitution, should receive the especial attention of 
statesmen before it is pressed upon them from without. For it 
will only be pressed from without when the evils, which would 
gain a due hearing thereby, have reached such a climax that the 
masses will rise as they rose in 1832. It cannot be too strongly 
impressed upon the minds of all practical politicians that the body 
whose votes send them, to their responsible positions, are but a 
' small fraction of the body for which they are most gravely respon¬ 
sible, and that their duty lies most clearly not only in consulting 
the opinions and heeds of their electors, but muoh more, in watching 
with incessant care the more weighty and, at a crisis, overwhelming 
claims of the masses they do theoretically, and onght practically, to 
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represent. The class of electorsimder the present property quali¬ 
fication is undoubtedly a comfortable and, perhaps, a rather selfish 
dass. There are few in it who are touched by those evils which 
most affect the masses of the populace, and most require the attention 
of legislators. Those who have risen from amid and out of the marsh 
of miseries, have so risen chiefly by the operation within them of a 
spirit which rather estranges them from, than attaches them sympa¬ 
thetically to, the lower ranks. Moreover, the present electors, even 
in the largest constituencies, are not inadequately, even if dispropor¬ 
tionately, represented; nor are they likely on their own account to 
move strongly, if at all, for a more equal division. For the sake 
of the large masses crying out below them, they are for reasons 
just stated, little likely to rouse themselves from their comfortable 
apathy, whose best interest, in its own narrow opinion, probably 
lies rather in conservatism of every kind than in true national 
progress;—an apathy lulled, too, into peace of conscience by many 
assurances, even from so-called Liberal minds, that those only who 
can rise to the glorious property qualification of the electorate, are 
worthy of a real claim on the Legislature, and that all others are 
only to be regarded in so far as their thousands of existences affect 
the richer centuries above them. 

All true and noble statesmanship is, indeed, so firmly based upon 
the consideration of universal interests, and so little affected by that 
of class interests, that it is firmly believed this great question will 
eventually be settled on the broad principles here advocated. The 
practical difficulties are undoubtedly very great. But so they were 
in 1882 and in 1867; and yet the voice of justice, the cry of 
common sense in the public streets, in the great cities, strengthened 
the hands of tho great rulers who saw their needs and the Legisla¬ 
ture’s duty,—strengthened them beyond the resistance of puny and 
selfish opponents. So will it be again, nor long hence will it be so, 
if only there arise leaders to urge again, to urge finally, how 
utterly devoid of a rational basis, of real effect, of common fairness, 
is that which, in our ignorance of facts, or our wanton falseness, 
we hold up to our people as a representative system. One there 
was indeed who, at the time of that infamous piece of political dis¬ 
honesty of 1867, saw how poor a sop for the people was that muti¬ 
lated fragment of Liberal principles—who, neglected by a tired party, 
in vain raised his voice for some vital changes, and stood to the 
last, in solitary grandeur, the one true, earnest man who would not 
connive at the deoeitful compromise. Twice since then have the 
people shown their confidence in his purity and strength of purpose. 
Firmly and quietly now may they strengthen him in his resumed 
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rale, and, “ roused like lions oat at slumber, in unvanquishabie 
number,” carry him irresistibly to the attainment of that change 
which be insisted on in the Bill of 1867—-a more adequate distribu¬ 
tion of seats. 

It must now be oar business to show as minutely as present space 
will allow, how the equalization of electoral districts may he effected. 
It has been assumed that the county remain the unit of division, and 
that distribution of seats be [made in due proportion to the popula¬ 
tion, in each such unit or oountyj the internal equalization within eaoh 
unit being dealt with aimnltaneously as a matter of secondary and 
less, though not of small importance. With this view, a table was 
formed on p. 159 of the July number of The Statesman, based on 
the Parliamentary returns of the Census of 1871, to show the present 
inequality of representation both as regards population and elec¬ 
torate, and as regards the number of boroughs and their population 
in each county. The considerations which make the problem not 
wholly a mathematical one were entered into at some length, and 
the law, that intelligence and needs of populations vary directly as 
their density, discussed. The chief modification to be considered was 
held to be a comparative diminution of the number of representatives 
allotted on an equal standard to the quiet agricultural regions. A 
close consideration of the table aforesaid will show that the balance 
is now so largely in favour of those conuties, that the most sanguine 
person may well be content if they are only reduced to a standard 
of equality, and leavo the further diminution for a second effort. 

It will now be well to consider each county in succession, and 
show how the present representation may be transformed in accord¬ 
ance with the annexed table, showing the number of representatives 
due to each county on gross rental, electors, and population respec¬ 
tively, along with the present actual number of members, and 
in two farther columns the comparative inequality of present dis¬ 
tribution in the counties, exclusive of their contained boroughs, 
and vice versd, mutatis mutandis. The table is based upon the 
following facts and averages:— 

Average Average 

Prawnt Gross Gross Rental No. of Electors Population 

Members. Rental. per Mem. Electors, per Mem. Population, per Mem. 

England....459 £121,677,861 *£265,093 1,938,216 4,222 21,495,181 46,880 

Wales.. 80 5,418,993 * 180,466 112,912 8,763 1,217,135 40,671 

Total.....489 £127,091,854 £269,903 2,051,128 4,194 22,712,286 46,446 

Before proceeding to the redistribution, let ns observe, for the 
purpose of setting at rest any English or Welsh jealousy of Scotland 
or Ireland, that if the last two parts of the United Kingdom were 
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included, the average population per member would be 48,268; in¬ 
stead of 46,446; further, that, with the present number of seats, 
England would lose 14, and Wales 5, and Scotland and Ireland would 
gain 10 and 9 respectively, in a fair distribution to the population of 
each. How these gains will be arranged for the sister countries 
without subtracting from the English seats cannot be discussed 
here, but must unquestionably be treated in any Reform Bill 
brought before the Parliament in which all three have a voice. 

We shall now consider redistribution in each county of Eng¬ 
land and Wales, taking them in alphabetical order, as there is no 
reason for any other. It will be our object to use the existing 
divisions of counties and boroughs as far as possible, disfranchising 
as little as possible, and simply altering the contents in such a 
manner as to effect due equalization within the old frame. So far 
we agree with the Tory resolution of 1867, that it is not expedient 
to disfranchise boroughs, and take the preferable course of merg¬ 
ing small into districts. Populations are given in brackets in 
thousands. 

Bedford .—The town of Bedford (17) should lose one member, 
and be combined with Luton (17), and also with Biggleswade (4), 
Dunstable (4), and Leighton Buzzard (4). The district would then 
only number 46,000, and the county with two members be fairly 
represented. 

Berks .—One county member must be taken away, and the ex¬ 
cess in the county given to boroughs; or, as we prefer, the county 
retain its three members, and one borough district be formed of all 
the present four boroughs, with one member. Reading (32) and 
Windsor (14) would form a full district. Abingdon (6) and Walling¬ 
ford (6) might well merge themselves in the county; if not, they 
might be added to the district, and would certainly not confer any 
great burden on the member. 

Bucks must be treated in the same way as Berks, the same alter¬ 
native being open. For the same reason (that the county is chiefly 
agricultural), we prefer to leave’the three members to the county, 
and make the boroughs into one district, with one member—viz., 
Aylesbury (28), Wycombe (10), Buckingham (7), Marlow (5); or, 
perhaps, merge the last two named in the county. 

Cambridge. —The University must, for special reasons, be un¬ 
affected, and not considered a part of the representation. The town 
of Cambridge (S3) should lose one member, and have Ely (8) and 
Wisbeach (9) joined to it. 

Cheshire.—This county could be far more effectually represented 
with the former division into two, as several boroughs should be 
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brought into a separate existence, which it is at present difficult to 
arrange. Bast Cheshire (196) only needs four members, and has 
three large boroughs, which must be preserved. The only plan is 
to give the division one member only, and reserve three for the 
boroughs;—one for Macclesfield (35), one for Stalybridge (29), and 
one for Stockport (53). To reduce the division within the grasp of 
one member, Dukinfield (14) and Hyde (14) should be joined to 
Stalybridge. Mid-Cheshire (123) needs three members, of whom 
two should remain with the division as now, and the new one be 
given to a district of boroughs, comprising Runcorn (12), Altrincham 
(8), Northwich with Witton (5), Sandbach (5), and Congleton (11). 
West Cheshire (241) will retain its present five members, but one 
of the Chester City (37) members should be given to Crewe (17), 
Nantwich (6), and Over (5). Birkenhead is a large constituency, 
but not large enough for two members, and its contiguity and con¬ 
nection with Liverpool give it a kind of secondary representation. 

Gormoall must again learn to resign the royal favours of the 
Tudors. The divisions had better retain their members. Four 
members then remain for the boroughs, which at present, with a 
population of 66,000, have nine members. There are no large places, 
except Penzance (10) and Redruth (10) and Camborne (7), which 
claim notice. Hence it is clearly best to give one member more to 
each division, and to create two districts with one member each. 
One district might comprise Launceston (5), Bodmin (6), Liskeard 

(6) , Truro (11), Redruth (10), and Camborne (7). The otherwould 
have Penrhyn and Ealmouth (16), Helston (8), Penzance (10), and 
St, Ives (10). 

Cumberland should again be united, instead of being split in 
two. The whole should then return three members. Cockermouth 

(7) , Whitehaven (18), Workington (8), and Maryport (7) should 
form a district, returning one member j Carlisle (31) and Penrith 

(8) a second, also returning one. 

Derbyshire has its just number of members. It would improve 
their distribution to merge North and East in one, with three 
members, and give one to Buxton (4), Glossop (17), Chesterfield 
(11), and Matlock (5). Derby town, with two members (61), 
should be increased by'addition of Belper (8), Ripley (5), and 
Bkestone (9), to throw & more even burden on the two division 
members. 

Devonshire returns eleven members for six boroughs (208). 
Barnstaple (12), Tiverton (10), Bideford (7), Ilfracombe (5), South 
Moiton (4), Crediton (4), should form a district, returning one 
member. Exeter (44) should return one, and not two. Torqnay 
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(21), Brixham (5), Teignmouth (7), Exmouth (5), and Ottery St. 
Mary (4), should form a district, with one. In the Southern Divi¬ 
sion, Tavistock (7) should be merged in Devonport (64), returning 
two; and Plymouth (70), with its two, should have Dartmouth (5) 
added, and perhaps Totnes (4). 

Dorsetshire returns seven members for six boroughs (52). All 
these—viz., Bridport (7), Dorchester (7), Poole (10), Shaftesbury 
(10), Wareham (6), Weymouth and Melcombe Regis (13)—might 
well be made into one district, with one member; or the county 
might return two instead of three, and two districts be formed from 
above towns with one each. 

Durham, is a very active and populous county, especially in its 
Northern Division (433). This should be divided into two divisions, 
each returning two; or, as it is a small part in area, should return 
four members. Durham City (15) should give up one member, and 
also take in Consctt (6) and Houghton-le-Spring (5). The member 
so gained should be given to a Gateshead district, comprising 
^Gateshead (48), with its present one member, and Jarrow (18) and 
'Felling (6), and some other regions of that active part. In the 
Southern Division, Bishop Auckland (9) should be added to Dar¬ 
lington (27). 

Essex has its due number of members, but there should be a 
considerable internal redistribution. In the east, Colchester (26), 
Harwich (6), Maldon (7), and Halstead (6) should form one 
-district, with one member, instead of three boroughs, with four 
members. In the west, Chelmsford (9), Saffron Walden (6), 
Duumow (7), Waltham (5), and Ongar (7) should form a district, 
with one. In the south, West Ham (63), with Barking (6), 
Romford (6), and Wanstead (5), should return two members. 

Gloucester .—The Western Division (158, without the population 
of boroughs,) should be split in two, or have four members. 
Stroud (38) should lose one of its members, and also comprise 
Cirencester (7 ); Gloucester (32) should also lose one, and include 
Tewkesbury (5). Of the four seats so gained, one should go to 
Bristol, two to the Western Division, and one resigned as being in 
excess of population. 

Hampshire has eleven members for eight boroughs (225). 
Andover (5) and Petersfield (6) should be merged in Winchester 
(16), and with Basingstoke (5) added, they should return one 
member, instead of four, as now. In the Southern Division, 
Lymington (5) should be merged in Christchurch (15), with one 
member. Southampton (53) had better yield one member to 
Portsmouth (113), now returning two, and Fareham (7) and 
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Gosport (7) be joined to Portsmouth. In the Isle of Wight, Ryde 
(11), Cowes (8), Ventnor (4) should be added to the present 
borongh of Newport (8). 

Herefordshire .—The county must give up one of its three 
members, and Hereford (18) be combined with Leominster (6) to 
return one member. 

Hertfordshire has its due number of seats, but the town of 
Hertford (8) should not return one member alone. Bishop Stort- 
ford (6), Cheshunt (7), Hemel Hempstead (6), Hitchin (7), St. 
Albans (8), and Watford (7), should make up a district with it. 

Huntingdonshire must yield one member; and there seems no 
reason why the little borough, Huntingdon (6), should be preserved, 
the less as there are no other towns to combine with it. 

Kent .—Canterbury City (21) must lose one member, and attach 
Ashford (8) and Faversham (7). Dover (28) must yield one, and 
attach Hythe Borough (24). Sandwich Borough (14) must attach 
Ramsgate (14), Margate (12), and Whitstable (5), and return one 
instead of two members. A third member should then be allotted 
to the Eastern Division. In Mid-Kent, Rochester City (18) must, 
yield one member, as also Maidstone (26); another town, Tunbridge 
Wells (19), being attachod to the latter borongh. In West Kent, 
Bromley (10) and Dartford (8) might well be added to Greenwich 
(169), which would then have a right to four members. Three 
members should be then given to the division, as it is populous, but 
contains no other large towns. 

Lancashire affords the first great difficulty in redistribution, as 
most people will demur to its sudden acquirement of so many as 
twenty-eight additional members. Let us, however, see how they 
are required. For this purpose it will be convenient to take the 
existing divisions. North Lancashire (295) needs six members. 
Three should be given to the division, and one to a district of 
boroughs, formed of Barrow (18), Ulverston (6), and (if fit for 
political trust again) Lancaster (17). Preston (85) would retain two. 
North-east Lancashire (335) needs seven members. Blackburn (82) 
has two, Burnley (44) one. Clitheroe (12) has one, and must 
attach Colne (7) and Padiham (6). Accrington (22) and Hasling- 
den (7), with Darwen (21), must be made into a new district, with 
one member. The division itself will retain two members. South- 
' east Lancashire (1,273) now returns twelve borough members and 
two division members, and should return twenty-seven in all. 
Manchester (379) needs five more members, and Salford (124, with 
extended boundary) one more. Rochdale (63), with Littleborough 
(8) and Milnrow (5) added, could claim one more. Todmorden (12) 
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and Bacup (17) need one; Hey wood (21), and Crompton (7), and 
Royton (8), one; Middleton (14), and Prestwich (7), and Itadcliffe 

(11) , one; Barton (19) and Stretford (11), one. Oldham (118), 
with Mossley (10), would need a third member. The thirteenth 
additional one is due to the division.. South-west Lancashire (915) 
has now eight members, and claims twenty. Of these twelve 
additional, Beven are due to Liverpool. St. Helens (45) claims 
one; Farnworth (18), and Widnes (14), and Garston (6) one; Ince 

(12) and Bindley (10), and Atherton (7) and Tyldesley (6) one; 
Southport (18) and Ormskirk (6) and Cliorley (16)—which is more 
conveniently allied here than in its own division—one; Bootle (16) 
and Walton (6) and Waterloo (6) one. Wigan (39) must yield one 
member, which is due to the division. 

Leicestershire has its proper number, nor could the distribution 
be much improved. 

Lincolnshire has to yield four seats. Lincoln City (27) only 
needs one instead of two; Boston (18) likewise, after combination 
with Spalding (9), only one ; as also Grantham (13), after merging 
with Stamford Borough (6). For further improvement, Louth (10) 
should be added to Grimsby (27). 

Middlesex (2,539) is at present attended to by eighteen members, 
and claims fifty-four or thirty-six additional. These should be 
given to—Chelsea (258), three; Finsbury (452), seven; Hackney 
(862), six ; Marylebone (477), eight; Tower Hamlets (391), six; and 
Westminster (246), three. The City (74) should yield up two of 
its four members. District boroughs should be formed of—Acton 

(8) ,and Brentford (11), and Chiswick (8), and Ealing (10), with one 
member; of Twickenham (10), and Hounslow (9), and Uxbridge 
(7), with one ; of Hornsey (19) and Tottenham (28), with one; and 
of Edmonton (14) and Enfield (16), with one. The remaining 
member of the thirty-six is due to the county. 

Monmouthshire has a claim on one new member, who should, 
without the least question, be assigned to a new district, comprising 
Tredegar (12), and Abersychan (14), and Blaenavon (10), and, per¬ 
haps, Pontypoql (5) and Abergavenny (5). 

Norfolk is duly represented, bnt Yarmouth should have one of 
the King’s Lynn members, if it has been punished long enough by 
disfranchisement. This would rectify the internal division. 

Northampton has to yield two members. The two boroughs, 
Northampton (45) and Peterborough (15), do not require two 
members each. Indeed, even with one member, Wellingborough 

(9) and Kettering (7) should be combined with the latter to 
increase its size nearer the standard. 
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Northumberland mast lose one, which can well be taken from 
Berwick (13), with its two members. Moreover, it would be only 
fair to merge Berwick in Morpeth (29), and give the member so 
gained to Newcastle (128), with Bedlington (13) and Walker (8) 
added. Alnwick (6) could at any time be put in with Morpeth and 
Berwick. 

Nottinghamshire exceeds its due by three. This county (319) is 
only a small one, and, having some towns of some size, should 
never have been split in two. The only satisfactory course would 
be to reunite the two divisions. To Nottingham Borough (86), with 
two members, Basford (13), Snenton (12), and Lenton (6) should 
be attached. East Retford (49) would be sufficiently represented 
by one member. Newark (12) would yield one member, and be 
combined with Worksop (10), Mansfield (12), and Sutton (7); and 
to the united county would remain three members. 

Oxfordshire has three seats in excess. The University is not 
considered. Oxford City (33) should be deprived of one member, 
and have Banbury (10) and Woodstock (7) attached to it. 

Rutland should be represented by one member only; why 
should it have a special privilege? Even then it is largely repre¬ 
sented. 

Salop must give up four seats. Shrewsbury (23), including Os¬ 
westry (7) and Wellington (6), should return only one member; so 
also Wenlock (21), with Bridgnorth (7) and Ludlow (6) merged in it. 

Somerset has to lose one member. Frome (10) should be 
merged in a district, with Bath (54) and Weston (10), the two 
members now representing Bath only being assigned to the district. 
Taunton (15), now returning two members, should be combined 
with Wellington (5), and eventually also the disgraced Bridgewater 
(12), and return one only; and the member so gained should be 
given to Mid-Somerset (120), which has not sufficient large towns 
to form a district. 

Staffordshire has its due number of members, but they require a 
far different distribution. How can any statesman, any population, 
tolerate one in which Wednesbury (117) has one member, while 
Tamworth (5), Newcastle (16), and Stafford (16) have each two ? 
Tamworth (5), Lichfield (7), and Burton (20) should be combined 
under one member; Walsall remain as it is; and the densely popu- 
'lated active district which comprises Wednesbury (itself 25), West 
Bromwich (48), Rowley Regis (23), Darlaston (14), Smethwick (17), 
and Tipton (29), making in all 156,000,—should have three members, 
rather as a district or in separate boroughs. This adds one member to 
the Western Division (312) as a whole, giving it seven instead of 
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six. The seat so given 1 is due from East Stafford (279), which only 
requires six, and not seven members. Stafford (16) having no other 
except very small boroughs contiguous, which can be combined with 
it, must be merged in the great Wolverhampton region of boroughs, 
these being constituted as one district with four members, or as two 
or three boroughs. In the Northern Division, Newcastle should be 
combined with some other township, and then return one member, 
and the remaining three borough members be distributed equitably 
to the Stoke District, Leek (11), with its silk manufacture, being 
also brought in. It is impossible to show this internal redistribu¬ 
tion in Staffordshire briefly, as the boroughs are many and import¬ 
ant, and have been ranch complicated by their amalgamation under 
single towns, like Wednesbury. The above sketch, however, points 
out broadly the course which should be taken. The gross inequality 
of the present system is almost as extreme in this county in its 
internal relation as that of Wiltshire in its external relation to 
other counties, showing that even where to a superficial glance all 
looks fair and equal, the most absurd injustice lurks. 

Suffolk has one excessive seat. The internal distribution, too, 
needs change; and as there are few considerable towns, and the 
county is so largely agricultural, it is best to add one member to the 
Eastern Division (200). Ipswich (42) should then be deprived of 
one member, and Lowestoft (15), with Gorleston (7) and Beccles 
(5), receive one. The Western Division (148) should retain its two 
members, and have Bury St. Edmunds (15), Eye (6), with Sudbury 
(7) and Stowmarket (4) ns a district, returning one member only. 

Surrey requires twelve additional members. Of these, ten are 
due to the East Division (749) and two to the middle. Lambeth 
(879), instead of two, should have eight members; Southwark (208), 
instead of two, four; Croydon (55) one; and the tenth new member 
is due to the division. In Mid-Surrey one member should be given 
to a district comprising Richmond (15), Kingston (15), Surbiton (7), 
and Wimbledon (9) ; and, ns Reigate is disgraced, the second new 
seat should be conferred on the division. In West Surrey the 
only change requisite is an increase of Guildford Borough (9) by 
addition of Epsom (6) and Dorking (5) and Famham (4). 

Sussex has six excessive seats. Hastings (33) should lose one, 
and also comprise Rye (8). Brighton (108) should take in Hove 
(11), Lewes (10), and Eastbourne (10), and then return three mem¬ 
bers j or, if preferred, Lewes might comprise the two, and con¬ 
tinue separate. In the west. New Shoreham (37) should attach 
Worthing (7), and only return one member. Chichester (9), 
Horsham (8), and Midhurst (6) should then form one district, with 
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one member; and, finally, the West Division, being small, must yield 
one member, some of the small towns being, perhaps, added to the 
above district. 

Warwickshire needs an addition of three seats. Birmingham 
(344) requires seven members—that is, four additional; Coventry 
(41) must attach Nuneaton (7) and Rugby (8), and return one 
member instead of two. In the Southern Division, Warwick 
Borough (11) must yield one member, and eventually also comprise 
the disfranchised Leamington. The members so gained must go 
to Aston Manor (34), with Stratford-on-Avon. 

Westmoreland, though only returning three members, has only 
65,000 of population—scarcely enough for two. Nor is it easy to 
effect a remedy, as there are no boroughs to combine with the little 
Kendal (13). Perhaps the best course is to leave Kendal alone, and 
if towns spring up in the future, make it a head of a district. 
Then one member must be taken from the county, the sitting 
member having even then only 51,000 under his care. 

Wiltshire has the most grossly excessive number of boroughs of 
any of the counties. Scarcely six members are its ( due, and it 
returns fifteen. The remedy is very simple. Existing boroughs 
number 105,000: Trowbridge (11), Bradford (5), and New and Old 
Swindon (11) should be added; this total of 132,000 requires three 
members. Three are left for county, which, exclusive of above 
boroughs, only numbers 125,000 (the same as Hereford). The right 
course, then, is to unite the two divisions of the county under two 
members, and to create three sets of boroughs. Cricklade (43) 
must lose one member, but can remain separate. Old and New 
Swindon (11), Malmesbury (7), Chippenham (7), Caine (5), Marl¬ 
borough (5), and Bradford (5) must form a district with one 
member. Trowbridge (11), Westbury (6), Devizes (7), Wilton (9), 
and Salisbury (14) will form another distinct for one member. 

Worcestershire must yield three members—indeed, very nearly 
four. The Western Division (66, without boroughs) is too fully 
represented by two members; still they may be left, as none is 
required for boroughs. Kidderminster (21), Bewdley (7), and 
Stourbridge (9) should make one district with one member j Wor¬ 
cester City (38) should attach Great Malvern (5), and only send one 
member. In the east, -Dudley can be preserved; Evesham (5), 
Droitwich (9), Bromsgrove (7), Oldbury (16), and Redditch (6) 
must combine under one member. It would, perhaps, be well to 
take one of the members from the Western Division and give him 
to Dudley (82).- ’ 

Yorkshire —The East Riding suffers from want of two seats. 
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Bridlington (6) and Great Driffield (5)—and eventually Beverley 
(10), now disfranchised—should be added to Hull (123), which 
should then return three members. The second additional member 
is due to the division; which numbers 128,000, exclusive of those 
boroughs. The North Riding has an excess of five seats, through 
the prevalence of small boroughs. Malfcon (5), Northallerton (5), 
Richmond (6), and Thirsk (6) must be combined in one district, and 
even then are a small charge for one member. Whitby (13) and 
Scarborough (24) should be joined under one member instead of 
three. York City (48) would be amply represented by one member; 
the one gained should be given to the division, which numbers 
186,000, exclusive of boroughs, and is no light charge, therefore, 
for even three members. The active and populous West Riding 
requires eighteen additional members to do its work. Of theBe, the 
Eastern Division (546) claims three; the Northern (479), four; the 
Southern (794), eleven. The Eastern Division requires a thorough 
revision. How can the representation continue as it is for a single 
session? Pontefract (11) with two members, and Ripon (7) with 
one, and Knaresborough (5) with one, while the populous southern 
region of the division is crowded on a few members! Ripon (7), 
Knaresborough (5), and Harrogate (7) united make but a small 
borough for one member. Bingley (7), Otley (6), North Brierley 
(14), Yeadon (5), Ileckmondwike (8), and Glackheaton (6) would, 
as one district with one member, relieve a thick region. Ponte¬ 
fract (11) should attach Castleford (6), Goole (7), and Selby (6), 
under one member. Finally, Leeds (259) requires three more 
members to equalize it. In the Northern Division, Bradford (145) 
claims a third member. Halifax (65) should be associated with 
Brighouse (6), Elland (6), Sowerby (13), Ovenden (7), and Rastrick 
(6), under its present two members. Keighley (20), with Shipley 
(12), Skipton (6), and Thornton (6), will form another good district 
for one new member. The division itself then remains, without 
any considerable places to be combined, with a population of 
184,000; this dearly requires four members, and it might be 
desirable to split the division into two constituencies. In the 
Southern Division, Dewsbury (54) should attach Batley (21), Birstal 
(6), Morley (9), Thornhill (6), and have two, instead of one member; 
Huddersfield (74), with Golcar (6), should have two; Wakefield 
(28), with its present one member, should be enlarged by associa¬ 
tion with Ossett (9) and Soothills (8); Barnsley (23), with Darton 
(5), should have one member; Doncaster (19), with Rotherham 
(26), should also have one member; and, finally, Sheffield (289) 
should have five members instead of two. Four new members 
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are then left to satisfy the needs of the division, which, exclusive 
of above boroughs, measures 258,000, and would be conveniently 
split in two, with three members for each sub-division. 

Having disposed of the redistribution of the English seats, we 
will now pass on to the Welsh, reserving all comment for the end of 
the work. 

Anglesey might be amply represented- by one member, for there 
cannot possibly be said to be a double interest in such a small 
region; the boroughs are very small, and should be merged in the 
county,—at any rate, till they increase considerably in size and 
separate needs. 

Brecon, though not nearly large enough for two seats, might be 
argued to have such considerable manufacturing interests as to 
deserve a borough representation. But if we look at the facts, we 
find Brecknock (5) and Brynmawr (5) the only towns which could 
be represented, and on a very little further investigation conclude 
that all can be attended to by one member, and therefore merge 
little Brecknock town in the county. 

Cardigan requires no change, though it is questionable whether 
the representation would not be more effectual if the littte boroughs 
would sacrifice themselves to the county and possess their two 
members in common. 

Carmarthen and Carnarvon are fairly well arranged, though it is 
difficult to see why in the borough district of the latter Criccieth, of 
812 people, and Nevin, of 1,791, should be included, and Ynyscynh- 
diarn, of 4,867, and Llandudno, of 2,762, rejected. 

Denbighshire does not require three members. Some of the 
small towns should be added to the district, and the division (now 
84) would be diminished within the power of one member. Flint¬ 
shire needs no change, except the connection of Rhyl (4,229) with 
the district. 

Glamorgan is in want of two more members. The present 
districts are truly ludicrous. Merthyr (94) must remain as it is, 
with two members; Cardiff (57) should be separated under one 
member, so also should Swansea (57); Aberdare (36) should be 
enfranchised; Neath (9), Aberavon (12), Briton Ferry (5), Canton 
(7), Mountain Ash (7), Roath (8), and Cwmdu (6), should be 
formed into a district, with one member. The few petty villages 
at present connected with the Swansea and Cardiff districts should 
be merged in the county. 

‘Merionethshire and Montgomeryshire require no change whatever, 
unless the latter (67) could be represented by one member instead 
of two. 
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PenibroJceahire must yield one member by combining its two 
districts of borough into one; they trill then number only 35,000. 

Radnor will also be well off with one member, its little villages 
really having no claim to separate representation. 

The work of redistribution, in accordance with standard of 
population, is now complete. The object throughout has been to 
consult this standard in its fullest meaning, without any partiality 
or prejudice whatsoever. If considerations of party are to be intro¬ 
duced in the first draft of such a settlement, there is, indeed, 
very small chance of attaining to anything like an equitable solution. 
That party considerations will, on the first attempt to practicalize 
any such plan, be brought to bear upon it, as they have been upon 
all great Beform Bills, is just as certain as it is certain that 
ultimately some such measure must bo carried. For, however much 
party government is of the essence of the English Constitution, no 
one with any historical knowledge would attempt to deny that, if 
once tho people become thoroughly conscious of the wrongness and 
unfairness of any part of the system of government, they will not 
be stopped by any mere party feeling in producing a rapid remedy; 
and, as has already been insisted above, it behoves wise statesmen 
to foresee, by a reference to those eternal principles of truth and 
altruism which must eventually, by the agency of the progress of 
tho vast mass of mankind, if by no other, assert themselves, what 
points of reform are to be struggled for. Tho immense difficulty of 
carrying any scheme of equalization as effective as the above lies in 
the fact that all the strength of the small constituencies will be 
opposed to the comparative diminution of their importance in the 
country. This opposition nothing but the resolute support given 
by the majority of the people—and it is clearly a vast majority—to 
any Government which will be patriotic enough to initiate the 
thorough reform, will avail to overcome. There is clearly little 
doubt but that the demonstration of the national will, in such largo 
regions as Lancashire, Yorkshire, Surrey, and Middlesex, would 
execute that will. It overcame the Duke of Wellington. 

But let us .reflect a little upon the nature of the redistribution 
proposed in these pages. Disfranchisement has been almost 
totally avoided. Every little borough has met with due regard, and 
been treated according to its population.' Nor this only. If the 
annexed table of statistics be examined, and compared in detail with 
this redistribution, it will be found that the wealth (as represented 
by the gross rental) and the electorate of each place have also been 
considered. Where there is a great discrepancy between the 
number of seats due on population, gross rental, and electorate. 
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it can be explained by reference to the peculiar conditions of the 
place. The reason for variation on electorate is, of course, the 
mixture of the two qualifications of suffrage in considering county 
and boroughs together. For instance, Essex shows ten members 
due on both population and rental, and only six on electorate, 
because there are only three small boroughs of 40,000 in the 
county, giving, therefore, only a small number of electors on the 
wider qualification of burgesses. Stafford, on the other hand, 
shows fourteen due on population and rental, and twenty-three 
upon electorate, because the boroughs make the electors very 
numerous. 

It may be objected that the scheme is not a perfect equalization. 
The reply is, that no scheme can be a perfect equalization unless all 
the relations of topography, history, occupation, and race be wholly 
neglected, and a blind division mode, which would cut up towns in 
a ludicrous manner. These relations, more especially that of occu¬ 
pation and interest, as exemplified in the commerce and manufac¬ 
tures of the place, have been carefully considered, though not with 
one-hundredth part of the care or detail which they should receive, 
and only could receive, from the great staff of a Government office, 
with all its machinery for information. It was intended to enter 
into these various reasons for the grouping adopted in many places, 
but space would not allow it. It is hoped that an intimate exami¬ 
nation of the scheme will show fair care to have been taken for 
these most important conditions .of the question. 

A short summary of the total effects of the scheme will best 
show its purpose and the gravity of the changes proposed, as well 
as the necessity for them. The changes in the boroughs may be 
summarized as follows : Fifty-four, having a population of less than 
10,000, have been merged in districts, and it has been recommended 
that two others under 10,000—viz., Brecon (6) and Huntingdon (6) 
—should be merged in their little containing counties. Thirty-four 
boroughs, between 10,0Q0 and 20,000, have been increased to a 
proper size by combination in districts with the smaller boroughs; 
twenty-five of them, which return two members now, are deprived 
of one j further, it has been suggested that Montgomery (18), 
Beaumaris (13), and .Kendal (13) should be merged in their 
counties. Of the boroughs between 20,000 and 30,000, thirteen 
have been increased by combinations, and nine of them which 
returned two members deprived of one. Ten boroughs, containing 
less than 40,000, have been increased by additions, and two— 
Coventry (41) and Gateshead (48)—over 40,000 have been enlarged, 
the latter of them haying obtained an additional member. Eighteen 
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boroughs between 80,000 and 50,000 have been deprived ol one of 
their two members. 

Of the boroughs containing between 50,000 and 100,000, nine 
have been increased so as to be worthy of their two members; of 
these nine, Huddersfield (74), Dewsbury (55), and Bochdale (68), 
only return one member at present. Three boroughs, York (50), 
Stockport (53), and Southampton (53) have been reduced to one 
member, and London City (74) has been reduced to two in lieu of 
four seats—truly a most necessary change. Swansea (57) and 
Cardiff (57) have been separated from their districts. 

Of the boroughs between 100,000 and 200,000 the majority have 
received additional members. Bradford (145), Brighton (103, 
increased), Bristol (182), Hull (128, increased), Newcastle-on-Tyne 
(128, increased), Oldham (113, increased), Portsmouth (113, in¬ 
creased), Salford (124, extended), and Stoke District (131), or nine 
in all, have received a third member; Greenwich (169, increased), 
Wednesbury District (116, increased), and Wolverhampton District 
(156, increased), have received two members in addition to their 
present two. The larger towns and cities have received large 
additions to their representation. Southwark (208) has been 
raised from two to four seats; Chelsea (258), Sheffield (289), 
Westminster (246), from two to five seats; and Leeds (259) from 
three to five seat3; Birmingham (344) from three to seven; Man¬ 
chester (379) from three to eight; Hackney (362), Lambeth (379), 
and Tower Hamlets (391), from two to eight; Finsbury from two to 
nine; Marylebone from two to ten; and Liverpool from three to 
ten. It is, perhaps, scarcely necessary to state that these vast 
boroughs would have to be sub-divided, as the Metropolis now is, so 
that their many members might be returned, not by one, but by 
several electoral bodies. These vast boroughs now return thirty 
members; under the reform they would return ninety-three. 

The changes in the counties it is scarcely necessary to sum¬ 
marize, as they are slight and can be easily gathered by reference. 
It would be interesting to show how many new places are brought 
into representation under the system proposed, and to show the 
many and various urgent claims they have; but there is not space 
for this here. One point will be clear, from,the detailed redistribu¬ 
tion, to every careful reader, that far more places are brought in 
than ore merged in districts. A national claim is heard at the 
expense of the separate individuality (not their real individuality, 
for they are not disfranchised,) of a number of small political 
nnits. 

The chief objection raised will be that a vast political power is 
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plaoed in the hands of the more popnlons districts, and more especi¬ 
ally of the small area which contains the metropolitan boronghs. 
Is there really any good reason in this objection ? Is there much 
or little truth in the great law that needs and intelligence, 
which are the two bases of claim to representation, vary directly as 
the density of the population ? Or will opponents go back, in fact, 
as so many do still in feudal feeling, to the old Tory argument of 
1832, and say that areas of land must be the standard of division ? 
Or is the idea that an occasional genius may be shot through a 
pockot borough into a career which he would almost certainly 
attain to in a better way with a struggle, to be the excuse for the 
retention of a system whose defects allow of—-nay, perhaps create— 
more evil than ever the genius so encouraged can l-emedy or com¬ 
pensate for with his work for good ? Or, again, are the small 
ambitions of landowners and patrons to be held sacred, and their 
desire to have seats all over the kingdom for their children and 
clients to be satisfied ? No, not one of these arguments will stand, 
not till the end of this great century. They will be crushed into 
eternal silence by the stern, just will of a great people, led on td 
reform by a far-seeing, unprejudiced, and altruistic body of rulers, 
some true aristocracy, that can rule, and dare not lie! Not bleak 
areas of unpeopled land, not narrow wishes of inert landlords, shall 
be the bases of the new representative system, but the flesh and 
blood of the myi-iads of active men, women, and children, with all 
their needs and mighty life and action ; not the false attachment of 
a few places to precedent without reason, or to the shadow of a 
historic greatness, but the massive thought and collective feeling of 
great populations, the vast soul of humanity, with all its irrepres¬ 
sible power of progress. Many individuals, many classes, may 
stand up and resist; leaders may bo wanting—even Liberal leaders 
may shrink; but let the voice of the great people be raised, and it 
shall indeed be heard and answered. 
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TEE STATESMAN. 


THE FINANCIAL CONDITION OF BRITISH 
INDIA IN 1859-60. 

BY THE LATE COLONEL SYKES, M.P., F.R.S. 

{Note .—The following paper, which was read by the late Colonel Sykes, J CP., at Edinburgh, 
in September, 1859, is republished by us as a starting-point for students who desire 
to tampan the stale of the Indian Finances under the Crown in the last twenty years, 
with their earlier history under the East India Company. —Ed.] 

The Financial Condition of the British Government in India has for a few years 
past been the subject of the most conflicting statements; high authorities, even 
in Parliament, have recently declaimed against a perennial deficiency,from which 
there was no recovery, because a crushing taxation had reduced the people to 
indigence, and a succession of loans had only relieved immediate difficulties, to 
accumulate and enhance those difficulties in the end. These statements appear 
to me to have had their origin in the vague and indefinite associations that the 
ceaseless wars which had been carried on in India, occasionally at enormous cost, 
had necessarily involved Indian finance in inextricable confusion. 

I am free to confess that some years ago I had considerable misgivings, 
and was influenced by appearances. Occupying at that time a position in the 
Home administration of the' affairs of India, I caused, in December, 1842, a 
statement, from an early period, to be drawn up in the proper department at the 
India House, of the real condition of the Receipts and Expenditure in every 
branch of revenue and charge at each Presidency, together with the pressure of 
the interest of the debt in reflation to the annual net revenue. To limit the very 
great labour which an annual statement for a lengthened period would entail, I 
adopted the expedient of taking every tenth year for each Presidency, commenc¬ 
ing with 1808-9. That statement was laid upon the table of the Court of Direc¬ 
tors on the 14th December, 1842, and on the 12th March, 1852,1 caused the 
statement of the fifth decennial period to be produced, comprising the financial 
year 1849-60. These statements I shall now lay before the Section, together 
with the necessary comments, and as the sixth decennial periodic not yet arrived. 
I shall limit my range to the year ,1857, giving the actual financial condition of 
India when the Mutiny began, because in that year the absolute statistics ter¬ 
minate. But as the Secretary for India has submitted to Parliament estimates of the 
gross revenues and charges for 1858-59 and for 1859-60,1 shall make such use of 
them quantum valeat as may aid in considering the finances immediately and 
prospectively. 

In addition to the above, the House of Commons granted me a return of the 
annual increase or decrease of the Indian debt from the year 1800 to the latest 
date, together with a statement of the gross revenues of the several Governments, 

A A 
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with a column indicating the annual percentage pressure of the interest of the 
debt; hut as the revenues are given in gross, without deduction for charges of 
collection, the percentage pressure is somewhat more favourable than in my 
decennial returns, as I calculated it upon net revenue only. The headings of the 
severed columns of Revenue in my decennial statement are “ Gross Receipts,” 
“ Charges of Collection," “ Net Receipts,” and “ Percentage (charge of Collection,* 
and the Revenues comprise “Land Tax,’’ “Excise” (markets and liquors), 
“Customs," “Salt,” “Opium,” “Stamps,” and “Post Office,” and Tribute from 
Native Princes. The charges are arranged under the several designations 
“Civil and Political," “Judicial,” “Police,” “Mint,” “Marine,” “Military,” 
“Buildings and Fortifications," “Miscellaneous,’’ and “Interest upon Debt;" 
and the percentage of the whole charge under each head to the net revenue is 
given. 

I propose to treat-* 

lit. Progress of Revenue. 

2nd. „ of Charge. 

3rd.' „ of Military Charge. 

4th. „ of Civil Charge. 

5th. Preeaenre of Internet of Debt. 

6th. Financial Condition during the years of the Mutiny, and lastly, 

7th. Prospective Financial Condition of India. 

And first to notice shortly the result of the statements laid before the Court 
of Directors in December, 1812, and in March, 1852, the details being available 
in the statements themselves. 

1. It will be observed that the net revenue of British India in 1800-10 was 
over All, 000,000 sterling, and that through the successive decennial periods np 
to 1819-50, it continued to increase up to .£19,500,000 in 1810-50, excepting after 
1829-30, when the progressive increase was checked to the amount of a few 
hundred thousand pounds; bat in 1856-57, at the commencement of the Mutiny, 
by the Parliamentary Return 201, Sees. 2/’50, the gross revenue had reached 
the unprecedented amount of £88,250,000. 

2. The whole charges, it will be seen by the table, increased from All,000,000 
in 1800-10, through the successive decennial periods, up to A16,500,000 in 
1819-60 ; but the Indian surplus, which in 1800-10 was only A131,000, in 1819-50 
had beoome A3,101,000. The Parliamentary Paper 199, Sess. 2 of 1857, shows 
that the whole oharges in 1856-57 amounted to A25,500,000, but this must be 
exclusive of the eharge for collection, as the revenues of that yea? exceeded 
A88,000,000, vide Parliamentary Return 201, Sess. 2 of 1859, and there was a final 
surplus over every oharge, Indian and Home, of £82,113, vide Parliamentary 
Return 199, Seas. 2 of 1859. 

3. The military oharges have always been, and it iB to be feared always will 
be, the chief drain upon the Indian Exchequer. Great as the pressure of the 
military charges is in England, it is nothing comparable with toe pressure in 
India. Up to the outbreak of toe Mutiny, however, toe table shows that in 

1809- 10 toe pressure which was 58-87 per cent cf toe net revenue, and which in 

1810- 20 rose to a maximum p re ssur e of 61-75, which it faas not even attained in 
toe enormous Outlay to suppress the Mutiny, from 1819-20 gradually dowUna^ 
and in 1849 60 was only 51-66 per coat, or a little more thin half of fee revenue 
of British India; hut in April, 1867, before the outbreak of toe Mutiny, according 
to Ptrifameutary Paper 199, toe militwy and naval charges had fallen to 45-55 
per ofut; a diminished amount ed proportionate eharge which had hot been 
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experienced in the preceding fifty-six years. It would have been happy for India 
and England that this had been continued. 


(A.),— India.-— '1809—1849.— Severnu$ and Charge*. 


Revenues. 

Net, 

1809.10. 

Net, 

1819.20. 

Net, 

1820*80. 

Net, 

1839.40 

Net, 

1849.50. 

Gross, 

US7. 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 


Bengal and Agra. 

7,151, 

8,476, 

9,524, 

8,962, 

13,700, 

20,669, 

Madras' . 

3,620, 

3,429, 

8,401, 

3,433, 

8,478, 

5,767, 

Bombay .. 

466, 

1,110, 

1,278, 

1,346, 

%330, 

5,405, 

Punjab . 

... 


... 

... 

. ... 

1,461, 


Total . 

11,288, 

13,016, 

14,200, 

13,742, 

19,510, 

33,903. 

Totai. Charges :— 







Bengal and Agra. 

5,984, 

7,360, 

7,385, 

7,541, 

10,490, 

16,493". 

Madras . 

3,463, 

8,757, 

8,445, 

3,478, 

3,078, 

5,177. 

Bombay. 

1,628, 

1,816, 

2,276, 

1,984, 

2,889, 

5,148, 

Punjab . 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1,264, 



11,076, 

12,934, 

13,107, 

18,004, 

16,404, 

28,079, 


Surplus in India . 

131, 

182, 

1,092, 

787, 

3,105, 

8,611, 

Miutaby Charges 







Bengal and Agra. 

2,972, 

3,022, 

3,498, 

4,115, 

5,897, 

6,129, 

Madras . 

•2,581, 

3,033, 

2,638, 

2,764, 

2,864, 

2,865, 


1,062, 

1 512 

1 501 

1 052 

1 817 

2 191 

Punjab - .. 




A,OA4 , 

161, 


Total Military Charges. . 

6,616, 

7,568, 

7,683, 

7,982, 

10,079, 

11,463, 

Percentage of: — 

Pr. ct. 

Pr. ct. 

Pr. ct. 

Pr. et. 

Pr. ofc. 


( 1 . 

Military Charge . 

58-877 

64-290 

63-754 

57721 

51-662 

fiS’SS 

( 2 . 

Interest of Debt . 

18-010 

12-805 

12-124 

9756 

10 ’5I2 

719 

I 8 ’ 

* Civil and Political .... 

7221 

8900 

9-575 

12.296 

8902 

* 9-62 

4. 

i Indicia! . 

7525 

6 - 8 oo 

7107 

9565 

7180 

| 9’|8 

5. 

i Provincial Police . 

1-991 

2093 

1-535 

2-662 

2-062 

6. 

Buildings and Fortficns. 

1639 

1756 

2-810 

1-428 

f -661 

• •• 


Hie above table exhibits the abetnct net financial condition of Britiah India at five 
de cennial periods, from 1809-10 to 18*9-50, both inclusive. The 000’s at unit ate omitted. 
The column for 1857 is from Parliamentary Paper 189, Sen. S/’69. 

ATofe.—The pressure of the military charges in 1887 upon the net revenue, according to 
S t a ti s ti ca l Tablet of the United Kingdom, was only fil'd! par cent. 


4. The civQ charges, which by many persons have been stated to be dispro- 
portioned to the resources of the Government, would appear in 180M0 to have 
amounted only to 7'22 per cent, of the net revenue* and thought&ey had risen to 
12*29 per dent in 1889-40, they fell ageing the next decennial period to 8 90 
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percent., and in 1857 they were 962 per cent, of the net revenue: these do not 
include the judicial charges, which during fifty years appear to have home with 
very little variation of pressure upon the net revenue, the mini m um bring 6-80 
per cent, in 1819-20, nnd the maximum 956 in 1889-40, and in 1849-60 they had 
fallen to 7-18 per cent, end in 1867, inclusive of police, they were 9 38 per oent. 
of the net revenue. 

Previously to going into a review of the Indian and Home debt as a corollary 
to the preceding observations, it will be right to annex Tables I., II., and III., of 
B, illustrative of the development of the resources of India from the abolition of 
the exclusive trading privileges of the Bast India Company in 1834-85 until 
1856-57, which show that the imports of merchandize had increased 233 per 
cent, and of treasure 661 per cent.; and that the exports had increased 217 per 
cent., and tgat 542 per cent, had taken place in the increased export of treasure, 
the amount in 1834-5 being only £194,740 ; the balance of trade in favour of India 
during those twenty-two years having, in fact, been paid by an importation of 
bullion to the value of £94,517,189, of which only £18,162,794 had been re¬ 
exported, leaving £70,354,395 in India to increase the wealth of the country. 


(B.)— India, 1834-50.— Imports and Export .». 


(I.) Imposts. 


Year. 

Merchandize. 

Increase. 

Treasure. 

Increase. 

Merchandize 

and 

Treasure. 

Increase. 

i 

1834-35 . 

1850-57. 

£ 

4,261,106 

14,194,586 

Per cent. 

| 233 

(II.) 

£ 

1,893,023 

14,413,698 

Expobts. 

Per cent. 

| 66. 

£ 

6,164,129 

! 28,608,286 

Per cent. 

i 365 


lenr. 

Merchandize. 

Increase. 

Treasure. 

Increase. 

Merchandize 

and 

Treasure. 

Increase. 

1884-35. 

£ 

7,993,420 

26,888,453 

Per cent. 

) 

£ 

194,740 

1,262,613 

Per cent. 

| 

£ 

8,188,161 

26,691,068 

Per cent. 

} 

1fWfi-37. 

| 2»7 

7 542 

| 224 






(III.) Total Trbasube Imported and Exported from 1834-36 to 1886-67. 


Total Imported .£94,617,189 

Total Exported ... 18,162,794 

Remained in India...... £76,354,396 


Of tbsw £76,000,000 sterling the sum of £66,224,172 warn oohted into Company’s rupees 
in ths Mints of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, from the ynats 183646 to 186844, both 
Inclusive. 
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Debt. 

Having discussed the several headings of revenues, charges, civil and mili¬ 
tary establishments, and the annual pressnre of the interest of the debt in rela¬ 
tion to net revenue for half a century past, it remains to notice, before proceeding 
to the present financial condition of British India, to give some details, although 
curtailed, of the progress of that debt which is declared by part of the press, 
European and Indian, and by some Indian officials, to bear with such crushing 
weight upon the resources of India as to put into jeopardy the fulfilment by the 
Government of India of its pecuniary obligations. I am enabled, by a return 
(201/50, Sess. 2) which the House of Commons granted upon my motion, to place 
before the Section the absolute annual increase, decrease, and rate per cent, of 
the portions of the debt in India and pngland from the years 1800-1 to 1857-8, 
with estimated continuations to 1850-60, the annual amount paid for interest, 
and the annual gross revenues of the several Governments in India, together 
with the annual percentage pressure of the interest of the debt upon the grow 
revenue. 

The Indian debt in 1800 was Ti t,125,384, and the interest paid upon it was 
Tl,342,854, portions of it running at rates of 12,10, 9, 8, and 6 per cent., and 
the average rate of interest was 8 09 per cent.; the Home Bond debt, was 
Tl,487,112, and the interest 5 per cent.; the pressure of the interest of the whole 
debt, Indian and English, was 13 03 per cent, upon the gross revenue of the year. 
Lord Wellesley’s wars with Scindia and Holkar caused the Indian* debt gradu¬ 
ally to increase until the year 1807-8, when it amounted to TOO,008,857, and the 
annual interest to T2,339,087, at rates of 10, 9, 8, and 6 per cent., but the 
average rate of interest by occasional redemption had fallen to 7-77 per cent in 
India. The Home Bond debt, however, had increased to T4,205,275, and part of 
the bonds issued were charged with 6 per cent. The maximum TO,505, 900 of the 
Home debt occurred in 1811-12 at a maximum interest of 5 per cent, until 
1816-17, when the interest was reduced to 4 per cent., since which date it has 
■occasionally been as low aa 2j per ceni.,%nd has never risen above 4 per cent 
until the present year. The pressure of the interest of the whole debt, Indian 
and Home, in that year pressed with more severity upon the gross revenues than 
it had ever done before or has ever done since—namely, 15'90 per cent.; the 
pressure of the preceding year of 16 69 per cent, having been caused by an acci¬ 
dental felling off of a million in the revenue of the year 1806-7. 

The Indian debt of 1807-8 after the Scindia and Holkar Wars, was gradu¬ 
ally diminished by redemptions until 1810-11, when it had fallen to T22,545,843, 
and the interest had fallen to Tl,603,484, and the average rate of interest to 6'66 
per cent.; the Home debt was T4,900,000, and the pressure of both debts upon 
the gross revenue had fallen from 15-90 in 1807-8, to 10 62 per cent, in 1810-11; 
and I may here state, once for all, that notwithstanding the increase of debt in 
India to TOO,704,084 in 1857-58, and in England to T6,799,400 in 1811-12, the 
pressure of the interest afterwards from 1819-11, in consequence of the revenue 
progress, never exceeded a pressure of 11-84 per cent in 1812-13, and in 1834-85 
fell to 6-70 per cent., and in 1857-68, in the height of the Mutiny, with a total 
debt of TOO,734,084, only amounted to 7 48 per cent Up to 1810-11, by succes¬ 
sive redemptions, the loans at 12 per cent, were got rid of, but those at 10, 9, 8, 
and 6 per cent remained, and in 1810-11 a financial operation took place similar 
to that which involved Lord Dalhousie in so much obloquy in 1853-54; the 
Government found itself in a position, from its cash balances to propose to its 
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creditors to accept a lower rate of interest or repayment; and the result was the 
redemption of £21,071,485, by the transfer of £17,666,900, and the payment in 
cash of £8,874,435, reducing the whole debt, as before stated, to £22,545,848, and 
the average rate of interest to 6*66 per oent., but still having some unmanageable 
loans at 9, 8, and 6 per cent. In 1811-12 and the two following years, the Home 
Bond debt was increased to its maximum amount, £6,565,900; but it must have 
been for temporary purposes, as the debt iu 1814-15 was reduced to £4,876,976, 
and occasional reductions taking place. In 1840-41 it was only £1,734,800, at 
rates of 8 and 3} per cent. 

The Af ghan War, however, occasioned its increase, but in 1856-57, at the 
date of the Mutiny, it had only risen to £3,894,400—a less amount than it stood 
at forty-nine years before. 

But to revert to the debt in India: the Nepaul War and the first Mahratta 
War occasioned its increase in 1819-20 to '£31,338,855, but the cessation of hos¬ 
tilities enabled tbe Government in 1823-24—that is to say, within three years—to 
repeat the financial operation of 1810-11, and to offer oreditors a lower interest or 
repayment; the consequence was, a redemption of £13,849,487, are-investment of 
£11,190,123, a payment in cash of £2,656,864, and the reduction of the debt to 
£24,695,001, at an interest of £1,468,009, the average rate being 5‘96 per cent.; the 
gross revenues of India in this year being £2l,280,884j and the pressure of the 
interest of the debt had fallen to 7‘56 per oent. of the gross revenue.* 

The first Burmese War of 1824-25 and its consequences then ran the debt 
up to £88,316,486, but, as on former occasions, peace brought with it finanoial 
power; the 8 per cent, loan was extinguished in 1833-34; and in 1835-36 another 
financial operation took place, which reduced the debt to £31,821,118, at an interest 
of £1,420,862,. or an average of 4 40 per cent., the loans being at 5, and 4 per 
cent. Daring the years from 1839-40 to 1852-53, the Afghan War, that of Sind, 
the first and seoond Sikh Wars, and the seoond Burmese War took plaoe, and the 
consequence was a progressive increase of the debt from £32,246,573 in 1838-39, 
to £52,313,094 in 1852-53, the interest of the debt being £2,479,133, and averaging 
4'73 per oent.; but such confidence exfeted in the resources of India and in the 
Government, that money was raised at 4 per cent., large subscriptions were an¬ 
nually pouring in to the open loans, and in 1852-53 the cash balances had risen 
to the unprecedented sum of £15,389,136, the usual and necessary cash balances 
being about 10 millions. 

These cash balances, which had been increasing from 1845-46, had often 
attracted the attention and comment of the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company, and Lord Dalhousie has been involved in considerable obloquy 
in oonsequenoe of his financial operation of 1853-54 in reducing the 5 per cent, 
loans to 4 per cent., on the ground that he really had not the means of doing so, 
and that a deception was being practised upon the public. In justice to Lord 
Dalhousie, it may he asserted that he had just as much the means of effecting 
his objects as his predecessors had who effeoted their successful financial opera¬ 
tions in 1810-11 and 1823-24, or as the English Government had in reducing the 
interest upon console and other public debts; and, in truth, Lord Dalhousie was 
prompted to his undertaking by the Court of Directors, and I have no hesitation 
In saying that, in my place in the Court of Directors, I had for several years 


* TheioUewlngate theaverage rate* of Interest on the debt mentioned in to* text:— 


8-09 to 1800-1. I 6-88 is 1810-11. 4-49 in 1885-86. 

7-77 ,, 1807-8. I 6-96 „ 1828-24. 36# „ 
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before denounced the system of hllowing the cash balances to increase without 
applying any unrepaired surplus to the extinguishment of debt. 

The financial operation took place in 1853-64, upon the termination of the 
second Burmese War, just as the former financial operations had successMly 
taken place after the first Mahratta War, and after the second Mahratta War. 
and £28,322,452 were redeemed, £25,672,234 transferred; the difference, 
£2,550,218 being paid in cash, and the Indian debt, which had stood at 
£52,313,094 in 1852-53, was reduced to £40,762,878 in 1853-54. The great 
object was to reduce the interest of such 5 per cent, loans as could be handled, 
and the result was, in consequence of the subscription of £587,400 to a 81 per 
cent, loan, that the average interest upon the whole Indian debt was reduced to 
3'89 per cent. . 

The gross revenues of India in 1853-54 were £28,277,680, and the pressure 
of the interest of the whole debt, Indian and Home, was 7'80 per cent. With 
this prospect of satisfactory financial progress, the outcry was raised in England, 
and chiefly by a small party in the House of Commons for a large outlay upon 
public works. The Home and Indian authorities gave way to this outcry, and 
the consequence was an immediate deficit of £2,114,674 in 1854-55 ; and on the 
20th April, 1855, to carry on the public works, it was absolutely necessary to open 
a 5 per cent. loan. As Lord Dalhousie had just completed his great financial 
operation of reducing the interest of the chief part of the 6 per cent, debt by the 
aid of the unprecedented cash balance of £15,389,135, the public, ignorant of his 
means when he made the successful attempt, and equally ignorant of the com- 
- pulsory character of the Public Works Loan, attributed to him wijful deception 
when he proposed to the holders of 5 per cent, debt to accept for the future 4 per 
cent, or repayment; but it will be seen from the above foots that he acted through¬ 
out in good faith, and is not blameable for uncontrollable circumstances. 

The annual outlay for Public Works* swelled the Indian debt from 
£49,762,876 in 1853-54 to £55,546,660 in 1855-56; but, as I have shown above 
in the details of the progressive revenue and charge,'there wag every probability 
of the revenues, which had increased in 1856-57 to £33,303,391, covering even 
the charges for extraordinary public works; and the fact took place in 1866-57, 
when there was an abspiute surplus over all charges, Indian and Home, of 
£82,148 {vide Parliamentary Paper 199, Sess. 2 of 1859), the more so as the 
pressure of the interest of the whole debt, Indian and Home, had diminished to 
7-19 per cent, upon the gross revenue, an amount below which it had only been 
reduced once in the last fifty-seven years—-in 1834-35, when it was only 6'70 
per cent 

The outburst of the Mutiny, however, raised the debt in India at once in 
1857-58 to £60,704,684, and in England to £6,799,400, bnt as this brings me to 
the present financial condition of India, for which a separate notice is neoessary, 
I shall conclude the statistical and historical account of the Debt incurred by the 
East India Company in the administration of the affairs of India since 1800, with 

* Expanded upon road*, buildings, fee., exelurivc of repairs and military buildings 
1858-64 .,..£708,756 

1864- 65,.:...1,416,659 

1865- 66 . 2,012,462 

1856-57 ... 1,996,588 

£6,129,405 

and in 1667-68, including repaid and military buildings, £2,666,811.—ftwHamsutsry Paper 
199, darn. 2«fl85», :: 
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asking whether, from the official facte stated, there are sufficient grounds for the 
clamour raised against the East India Company for the last few years; that 
their administration had involved the finances of India in inextricable confusion, 
and with the prospeot of early bankruptcy; whether, on the contrary, it was not the 
tact that, at the time the Mutiny broke out, the finances of India were in a more 
healthy condition than they had ever been before ? 

Connected with this part of Indian finance, it is right to mention that, when 
Parliament in the India Bill of 1838 abolished the trading privileges of the East 
India Company, 13 millions of their commercial assets were arbitrarily transferred 
in aid of financial responsibilities in India, incurred exclusively for political pur¬ 
poses, wars, aggressions, and annexations of territory, which the Court of Directors 
had systematically discouraged, indeed often denounced. * 

Pretent Condition. 

Hating reviewed the past financial condition of British India for more than 
half a century within the domain of legitimate statistics, that is to say, facts—the 
absolute records reaching to April, 1858—the next part of my labour is the con¬ 
sideration of the pretent state of the finances; but as they are in a confessedly 
abnormal and transitory condition; moreover, as the figures indicating that con¬ 
dition for the years 1858-50 and 1860-60 result from estimates, any elaborate 
attempt at deductions would be misplaced, as they could not have a trustworthy 
value. It will suffice, therefore, to give the figures as presented to us by the 
Governor-General, Lord Canning, in his letter of 1st April, 1859, with only 
passing comments. 

In 1857-58 the debt in India was increased from the past year by £5,157,434 
at 5 and 5£ per cent., and in England by .£2,905,000 in 4 per cent, debenture 
bonds; the total interest payable in India and England being £2,355,888, the 
gross revenue being £31,706,776, and the pressure of the interest of the debts 
having risen from 710 per cent, in the previous year to 7 43 per cent, in 1857-58, 
the first year of the Mutiny. The cash balances, however, on the 30th April, 
1858, amounted to £13,877,376, which was about 3} millions more than the 
amount usually desired. We now step from actual results to estimates for 
1858-60 and 1859-60. Those of the former year, will have the nearest 
approach to truth, as the results have been chiefly ascertained; the estimates 
for 1850-60 are simply probabilities, but with sufficient bases for realisable truth. 

The following table exhibits the estimates as supplied by the Governor- 
General under date of the 1st April, 1859 :* 


1858-59. 

1859-60. 

Seratns. 

Charges. j 

Revenues. 

Chargee. 

£ 

83,671,798 

£ 

41,058,405 

£ 

86490,349 

£ 

39,183,807 

Indian deficit. 7,881,606 

Home charges. 5,924,441 

\ 

2,943,458 

4,299,666 

Total deficit. 18,306,047 

7,243,124+ 


* Parliamentary Paper 04, Sees. 2 at 1869. * 

t This include* the proposed expenditure a t £2,696,604 on Public Works extraordinary. 
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These extracts necessarily imply that an addition mast be made to the total 
debt of £67,603,484, Indian and Home, in 1867-58,* of £13,306,047 deficit in 
1868-59, which would raise it therefore to £80,809,631; and of £7,843,124 deficit 
in 1839-60, raising the debt in 1859-60 to £88,052,665; the annual interest in the 
former year being estimated at £3,021,140 with a pressure of 8’97 per cent, upon 
the gross revenue, and in the last year the interest would be £3,383,291, and the 
annual pressure 9 34 per cent.; the gross revenue in the first year being esti¬ 
mated at £33,671,798, and for 1859-00 at £80,190,349, but there is reason to 
suppose the debt in India will have been increased beyond the above estimates, 
and the Home debt will amount to £20,990,017, in 1860. The expected improve¬ 
ment of £2,518,551, in the receipts in 1859-60, results chiefly from the following 
sources, additional import, export, and excise duties, and improvement in land 


returns, viz.:— 

Customs.£726,708 

Salt.'. 147,200 

Opium. 417,866 

Sugar . 114,092 

Mints . 25,110 

Miscellaneous . 95,295 

band revenue and other items . 726,703 


These improvements may or may not bo realized to the extent expected. 

The present condition with a deficit of £20,549,171 for the years 1858-59 and 
1859-00, and with the following loans respectively at the discount named on the 
31st May, 1869, namely, the 4 percent, at 26 to 20 j percent.; the'6 per cent. Public 
Works Loan 14 T ^ to 14-fV; the 5 per cent, loan of 1856-57 at 14-ft to 14&, and 
the per cent, loan of 1859-60 at 6 to 0£ per cent, discount, is sufficiently em¬ 
barrassing and unsatisfactory, the more so when it is found that the subscriptions 
to the 5 per cent, loan of 1850-57, which averaged £142,497 per week from the 
3rd August to the 30tli November, 1858, suddenly fall off to £09,706 per 
week from the 7th December, 1858, to the 26th January, 1859, 'and that the 
consequent 5£ per cent, loan, although guaranteed for twenty years, was as above 
stated at a discount of 6J per cent., doubts being also entertained of the £5,600,000 
required being subscribed, which would entail the necessity for the transmission 
of more bullion from England in addition to the £8,000,000 already sent; more¬ 
over, the Home 4 per cent, debenture loan of 1868-59, although subscribed for at 
95, and repayment guaranteed in five years being at a discount of a i to 3 per 
cent.f Such, then, is the present condition of the Indian finances, and the past 
having been already reviewed, the future now remains to be considered. 

Prospective. 

I now propose to consider the prospective financial condition of British India, 
and as history teaches by example, if we vaticinate for the future, guided by 
deductions from the past, it will probably be admitted that there is really nothing 
to justify either alarm or distrust in the elasticity of the financial resources of 
India. It is shown from the parliamentary returns that from the year 1800 up 
to the commencement of the lamentable mutiny of 1857, there had been a pro¬ 
gressive increase in the gross revenues of India from £10,485,059 in 1800, to 


* Vide Parliamentary Paper 201, Seas. 2 of 1859. 

t These debentures have since risen to a premium of 1 j per cent., and the new 5 per cent, 
loan, contracted for at 97, has risen to lOSg to 104. 
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£81,706,77ftin 1867-58, and an estimated revenue of £80,180,340 in 1850-60, and 
the met receipts of tire fears 1855-56-67, had respectively been £24,342,401, 
£25,083,661, and £27,124,322. 

Very heavy drains were occasioned, by the two Mahratta Wars of 1803-4 and 
6 and 1817-18; the Nepaul War of 1814; the two Burmese Wars of 1824-25 and 
1852; the first of which, and its consequences, occasioned an absolute addition 
to the public debt of India (deducting redemptions) of £11,865,413 sterling; the 
Afghanistan War of 1839-42, which increased the Indian debt (deducting redemp¬ 
tion) by £8,180,487; the two Sikh Wars of 1845-6 and 1848 49 and Punjab 
annexation, which increased the debt (deducting redemption) hy £9,996,665. 
Notwithstanding the wars, however, the military charges which in 1809-10 
absorbed 68'87 per cent, of the net revenue, and which rose in 1819-20 to 04 29 
per oent, in 1849-50 had gradually fallen to 5V66 per cent, of the net revenue ; 
and even the gigantic military establishments consequent on the Mutiny, have 
only raised the percentage pressure upon the gross revenue to 68'4 per ceat.—a 
less amount than it had been in 1809-10 and 1819-20. 

The pressure of the interest of the debt which in 1809-10 was 18 01 per cent, 
of the net revenue; in 1839-30 was 12'12; 1839-40 it was 9‘75 per cent.; and in 

1849- 50 it was 10'51. The Parliamentary Return 201, Sess. 2 of 1859, gives the 
annual condition of the Indian debt from 1800. From this return it is seen that 
the pressure for those years was 15'58, 9'77, 10'46, 7 92, 9 29, but as the calcula¬ 
tions are based upon the gross revenue, they necessarily have a more favourable 
aspect than those based upon the net revenue. The same return shows that in 
1857 when the greatest clamour was raised against the East India Company for 
financial mismanagement, involving prospective bankruptcy, the pressure of the 
interest of the whole debt of £66,546,660 was only 719 per cent., a less amount 
than it had ever been since 1800, exoept in 1834-35, when it amounted only to 
6*70 per cent, on a debt of £36,250,297. 

The successive wars, the increase of debt, the enlargement of establishments, 
civil and military, necessarily retarded the period when the revenue and charges 
could be brought into equilibrium; nevertheless, successively for the years 

1850- 51, 1851-52, and 1862-53 ending with 80th April, 1853, there was an abso¬ 
lute surplus of revenue over all charges, inclusive of the Home establishments, 
of £508,672, £788,776, and £632,872, and in 1857, as already stated, of £82,148, 
and the cash balance in the treasury of £15,389,135 in 1852-68,* exceeded the 
amount ever before known. The clamour, however, of toi diaant Indian reformers 
in the House of Commons for extraordinary outlays upon public works induced 
the Indian Government in 1858-54 to precipitate the undertaking of extensive 
works, which partly occasioned a deficiency in a time of peace in that year of 
£1,962,904, in 1854-55 of £1,620,407, and in 1856-56 of £820,003; bnt on the 
30th of April, before the mutiny of May, 1867, this deficit was converted into a 
surplus of £82,148, induaive of an outlay of £2,024,094 upon the extraordinary 
public works then in progress. At a time, therefore, when the finances of India 
were barely more than equal to the charges, the sudden demand of £2,000,000 
per annum for extraordinary public works threw them into temporary confusion, 
and Lord Dalhonsie was obliged to open a public works loan. 

Had however the Mutiny not occurred, there is no doubt the revenue of 
£38,808,851 in 1856-57 would have sufficed to cover all charges even with the 


Vida Parliamentary Batura 190, Sera 2 of 1851. 
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charges extraordinary for public works; much of whioh, moreover, particularly 
that port laid oat in promotion of irrigation, may fairly be considered as mere 
investment of capital, with a certain prospect of reaping high profits. There is 
ample proof also in the progressive financial strength of the Government,—of 
increasing confidence in the publio mind,—and of the large disposable capital in 
India in the gradual reduction of the average interest payable for loans from 8 09 
per cent, in 1800, gradually to 8-80 per cent in 1858-54, by successive commuta¬ 
tions of interest, as shown by the Parliamentary Beturn 201, Sees. 2 of 1850, tar 
creditors would soarcely have accepted a gradual diminution of interest for their 
money, had their confidence in the Government been shaken, or had they sup¬ 
posed there were more satisfactory modes of investment. Further proofs of a 
gradually improving healthy condition of the finances, is shown in the Parlia¬ 
mentary Paper, No. 201, Session 2, already frequently referred to; for though the 
Indian and Home debt has increased from £15,612,49(1 to £67,503,484 in 1857-58, 
the last year of absolute figures, the pressure of the interest of the debt in relation 
to the gross revenue, had fallen from a maximum pressure of 16'50 per cent, in 
1806-7 to 7-43 per cent, in 1857-58, that is to say, the revenues have increased in 
a greater ratio than the pressure of the interest of the debt. It will be borne in 
mind also that the revenue on three successive occasions in 1810-11,1828-24, and 
1858-64, had been in a condition to hazard great financial operations for the 
reduction of the rates of interest from 12,10, 0, and 8 per cent, to 8 per cent.— 
operations which on each occasion proved successful. 

I have designedly omitted all consideration of the moneys passing through 
the hands of the East India Company for investment in railways in India, as the 
receipts and payments on the capital account balance each other, the money in 
fact being received by one hand and paid away by the other; but as the sums so 
invested amounted on the 12th August last to £28,250,480, and as most of 
the advances have a guaranteed interest of 5 per cent., repayable in time from 
the profits of the respective lines, and which interest is now a charge upon the 
annual revenues of India, minus the net profits of the railway above 5 per cent.; 
in a prospective view of the revenues and charges of India, it is to be hoped a 
time will arrive when ‘the railways will earn their 5 or more per cent., and the 
present annual charge for interest of railway capital will not only cease, but 
repayments may be expected for the present annual outlay, and to this extent the 
future financial condition of India will be improved. Interest has already been 
paid to the amount of £3,729,443 upon railway capital, which is so much lent, but 
it has helped to embarrass the finances. Nor must we omit the consideration that 
all that portion of outlay upon public works extraordinary, relating to systems of 
irrigation, and which presses with so much severity at present upon the finances 
of India, can fairly be considered as an investment of capital which, judging from 
the past, will ultimately give a return varying from 10 to 100 or more per oeut. 
Another satisfactory prospect is in the ultimate productive working of the 
enormous amount of silver which has been poured into India, and which has 
remained in India since the^year 1800, being in fact the balanoe of trade in favour 
of India. 

I have shown from the Custom House returns from 1834-35 to 1856-67, that 
£94,517,189 of treasure (silver bullion and coin) have been landed in India, and 
of that sum only £18,162,794 have been re-exported, leaving a balance in India 
of £76,354,396; and of this sum no less than £66,224,172 have passed through 
the mints of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, and been converted into Company’s 
rupees. It in asserted by many that the silver is hoarded, but the owners would 
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scarcely have paid seniorage and had the silver melted and converted into rupees 
for the sake of hoarding; and it is more probable that it was wanted to pay for 
the antmul enormously increased production of indigo, sugar, oil seeds, lac dye, 
4c., 4c.—improving, therefore, the means of the cultivators. If we take into 
consideration the period between 1800 and 1885, for which I have not given 
returns, the probability is that about £150,000,000 sterling of silver have remained 
in India, realizing even at this day the assertion of Pliny, that India is the sink 
of the precious metals. 

The £10,000,000 sterling which have been laid out upon public works since 
1858-54 for irrigation purposes, can only be looked upon as a reproductive in¬ 
vestment : sums so devoted liitherto having returned from 5 to 200 per cent, upon 
the capital invested. 

With a view to establish speedily an equilibrium between receipts and 
charges in India, Lord Canning lias established a commission of three high 
officers of financial roputation. This commission is now actively at work, and I 
have reason to know’, from sufficient authority, that while the highest efficiency is 
preserved, the expenditure may be reduced, chiefly in the military brauches, to 
the footing on which it stood in 1850-57, whioh would at once relieve India from 
financial embarrassment without increased taxation. 

It may be objected that there ought not to have been a progressive incre¬ 
ment of debt, but the successive wars rendered it inevitable; moreover, as a 
question of public policy, it has always been an object to link the interests of 
native capitalists in India with those of the British Government through the 
medium of pecuniary obligations. But if the administrators of British India be 
considered criminals or blunderers in running up a debt of £100,000,000 and 
spending £1,807,010 per annum during sixty years, of borrowed money, what 
shall be said of the administrators of England, who in 109 years have run up a 
debt of £806,000,000, and whose average annual expenditure of borrowed money 
beyond income has been £4,792,184!! 

Now the figures and facts I have produced are not my facts and figures, they 
are from official and Parliamentary sources ; neither are the numerical results 
which I have deduced from these figures and facts specifically my results for 
which I am personally responsible, because any other reviewer of the subject 
matter I have laid before the Section, would have been constrained to bring out 
the same results if the calculations be correct. The results, therefore, did 
not admit of being influenced by any bias or prejudice of mine, and I am 
anxious this fact should be thoroughly appreciated, and proper confidence 
placed in those results, for upon a right understanding of the past finan¬ 
cial condition of British India, and a proper knowledge of the resources of 
the country, depends not only the hazardous and oven mischievous experiment 
whether increased taxation in India should take place at atx, but whether 
capitalists and those with small disposable funds should be led to invest, upon 
the guarantee of the revenues of India, free from that distrust and misgiving 
which at the present moment paralyze the Government of India, by causing 
inability to raise money even at exorbitant interest, and whioh distrust deters 
the home capitalist from giving his aid, except upon conditions which necessarily 
enhance the embarrassments of the Indian exchequer. The pressure of the 
interest of the debt of India in relation to its revenues in 1857 before the Mutiny, 
was 7'10 per cent., and the debt was 1*70 year’s purchase of revenne. Even in 
1850 60, with an estimated debt of £08,000,000, the pressure of the interest 
would be 13*54 per cent., and the year's purchase 2*48. Contrast this with the 
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debt of England in 1858, and we find the results of the annual pressure of interest 
upon the inoome 48*37, and year's purchase 12*21. Even with England's wealth 
and gigantic resources, these facts have an unpleasant bearing, and it is not 
beyond the verge of possibility, in case the annual votes increase for the next 
twenty years in the same ratio as they have done for the last twenty years, that 
the exchequer of England may look to thatof India for aid, rather than the exchequer 
of India to that of England. On the whole, therefore, judging from the past finan¬ 
cial condition of British India, as exhibited in the preceding official figures, and 
particularly upon the important fact that in 1857 there was a surplus of revenue 
over all charges, India and Home, of .£82,000, we arff justified iu anticipating a 
similar condition of the Indian finances the moment the charges consequent upon 
the Mutiny are got rid of. We have only to restore to the peoples of India that 
confidence which they enjoyed previously to the Mutiny of one of the three 
Native armies of India, and in which a fraction only of the peoples of India took 
part. We have only to act with forbearance toward their intense religious preju¬ 
dices, and to afford them cheap and ready justioe, and India will become, as here¬ 
tofore, auxiliary to the political strength and wealth of England. 


Note .—The following Ultimata, continued to 1860-61, contained in a despatch from the 
Government of India dated 30th September, 1859, indicate that the ultimate deficiency on the 
30th April, 1861, inclusive of Home charges, will be £3,350,680 only, and the cosh balances iu 
the treasuries of India £12,551,246. 


1850-61. 

Revenues. 

Charges. 

Estimated Home Charges, 1860-61. 

Charges on the Revenues of India, 

per statement 2nd April, 1859 . 

Add—Interest on loan to be raised 
in London in 1859-60, say 7 mins., 

5 mins, at 5 per cent., and 2 mins, 
at 4 per cent. 

£ 

Government of India 

Bengal . 

N.-W. Provinces ... 

£ 

3,645, 

13,167, 

5,810, 

2,965, 

6,317, 

7,107, 

£ 

15,472. 

4,°8S. 

2 , 867 , 

1.837. 

6.7IS. 

7.647. 

5,153, 

,880, 

Madras. 

Bombay . 

Deduct —Stores included in Indian 
revenue accounts. 

6,483, 

1,246, 


38,902, 

38 , 025 , 

877. 


Surplus in India... 

Deduct estimated surplus In India... 

4,287, 

,877, 


38,902,' 

38 , 902 , 

Estimated ultimate deficit, 1860-61... 

8,359, 
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(D),—Return of all Loads and Repayments of Debts at the several Presidencies in India, and 
Interest at which the several Loans were contracted, together teilh the Annual Chois Revenue of 
showing the Annual Percentage Pressure of the Interest of the Debts in relation to the Gross 

(I.)—Loans and Repayments, 

1 2 3 4 J 0 


Loans Contracted 


In England. 



£ 

Mina 

1800- 1 14,12 

1801- 2 15,88 

1802- 8 17,51 

1803- 4 19,92 

1804- 5 22,72 

1805- 0 25,98 

1806- 7 28,20 

1807- 8 30,09 

1808- fl 29,62 

1809- 10 25,92 
22,54 



Ter cent. 3 
12, 10, ) 

9, S, 6 { 

12 , 10 , 

9. 8. 6 i 

12 , 10 , ) 

94. 9, 8|, 

8 , 6 

io, 9, 

8, 6J 6 

12 , 10 , 9 , 

8J, 8, 7f. 

7i 64, 

io, 9, % 

8 , 64 6 

12, io, 9, 

8|, 8, 6J 

6 

io, 9, 8 , 6 
to, 9, 8 , 6 
io, 9, 8, 6 
9.», 6, 4 
9, 8, 6, 4 
8, 6, s, 4 
8,6,5 

8,6, 5 

8 & 6 
8 & 6 


'Vs 8, I 3 ’ 92 


1815- 10 26,00 

1816- 17 26,71 

1817- 18 27,28 

1818- 19 28,80 

1819- 20 31,83 

1820- 21 30,72 


Note .—To gave lateral space in the columns, the last rocs figures in the money totals are 
column 9 the figures ,02 are to be read 20,000 1., the real amounts in both case 3 
oentages ore in full. 


Amonnt 

of 

Bonds 

Issued. 

Hate 

Per Cent. 

£ 

Mins. 

Per cent. 

•• 

5 

,17 

5 

,28 

5 

,21 

. 5 

1,28 

6 , 5i> 5 

,39 

6 , 54,5 

,,50 

C. 54. 5 

2,01 

5 

,64 

5 

,45 

5 


5 

1,06 

5 

,19 

5 

,53 

5 

•• 

| 5 


5 


5 

. , 

5&4 


4 

•« 

4 

•• 

' 
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tn England, annually, from ike Year 1800 to the latest Dates inclusive; specifying the Rates of 
eaoh Presidency, and total Annual Revenue of British India from all Sources; with a Column 
Revenue.—[Compiled from Pari. Paper 201, Session 2/'59.) 


(II.) —Interest and Revknuk. 


11 _ 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 



Amount Paid for 











Interest. 


Amount of Gross Revenue. 















Percentage 

Cash 

Bal- 























Pressure 












of the 
Interest of 

an cos 
in the 












Debts 

Indian 
Trea¬ 
suries, 
30 April 
annu¬ 
ally. 

Years. 

In 

India. 

In 

Eng¬ 

land. 

Total. 

Bengal. 

North. 

West 

Pro- 

vincefl. 

Punjab. 

Madras. 

Bombay 

Total 

India. 

in relation 
to tlio 

Gross 

Revenue. 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 


£ 



Mins. 

Mins, 

Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

Mina. 

Mins. 

Por cent. 

Mine. 



1,84 

,08 

1,42 

6,65 

•• 

•• 

3,54 

,28 

10,48 

«3.63 

•• 

1800- 1 


1,48 

.07 

i,55 

7,12 

•• 

•• 

4,72 

,30 

12,16 

I 2 , 8 o 

i 

1801- 2 


1,44 

,07 

J,5* 

8,38 

•• 


4,72 

,35 

13,46 

13.29 

•• 

1802- 8 

First 

1,75 

,08 

1,83 

8,06 

• - 

.. 

465 

,65 

13,27 

13.83 

.. 

1808- 4 

Mah- 

rattu 













War. 

oo 

vH 

,08 

1,90 

9,33 

•• 

•• 

4,89 

.71 

14,94 

'2,74 

•• 

1804- 5 , 


2,16 

,12 

2,28 

9,54 

•• 

;• 

5,01 

,84 

15,40 

14.86 

■* 

1805- 6 


2,26 

,14 

2,41 

9,16 

•• 

• • 

4,60 

,77 

14,53 

16,59 

•• 

1806- 7 


2,33 

,15 

2,49 

9,97 

, , 

, , 

4,92 

,77 

15,66 

15-90 

, . 

1807- 8 


2,23 

2,16 

,23 

2,46 

9,81 


. . 

4,96 

,74 

15,*2 

16-90 

. . 

1808- 9 


,27 

2,43 

9,59 

. . 

.. 

5,37 

,69 

15,65 

I5'58 

.. 

1809-10 


1,50 

,26 

i,77 

10,68 

M 


5,23 

,7 5 

16,67 

I 0'62 

M 

1810-11 


1,57 

,26 

1,84 

10*01 

• • 

• , 

5,15 

,74 

16,60 

1109 

.. 

1811-12 


1,59 

,33 

i,93 

ISSa 

• • 

, , 

5,25 

,68 

16,33 

11-84 

. . 

1812-13 


1,63 

,37 

2,01 

11,17 

•• 

.. 

5,29 

,75 

17,22 

ii -66 

.. 

1813-14 


1,66 

,25 

1,92 

11,15 



5,32 

,81 

17,29 

u-io 

• • 

1814-15 

[ N r' 

1,68 

,23 


11,81 

.. 

, . 

5,10 

,81 

17,28 

H '14 


1815-16 


1,72 

,23 

1,96 

11,85 

** 

•• 

5,36 

,86 

18,07 

10-84 

•• 

1816-17 


1,77 

,21 

1,98 

11,69 

. , 


5,38 

1,80 

18,37 

1078 

, . 

1817-18 

Second 

1,86 

,15 

2,01 

12,43 

*• 

- 

5;36 

1,66 

19,45 

io-37 

.. 

1818-19 

Mah- 

ratta 

1,72 

,15 

1,87 

12,24 

- 

*• 

5,40 

1,57 

19,23 

9’77 

- 

1819-20 

War 

2,00 

,16 

*,17 

13,54 



5,40 

2,40 

21,35 

io-io 

- 

1820-21 



for instance, in column 8, of 1800-1, the figures 1,27 are to be read 1,270,0001., so in 
■King respectively 1,271,8822,, and 29,5002., and so on with the rest of the figures. The per- 
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(I.)—Loans and Repayments. 
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Loans 
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the 
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Nos. 
and 5 . 
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Totals 

of 

columns 
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8 and 9. 


1821-22 

1822-23 

£ 

Mins. 

29,29 

27,25 

£ 

Mins. 

,01 

,10 

Per cent. 

6, 5, 4 

8, 6, 4 

£ 

Mins. 

3.92 

8.92 

£ 

Mhis. 

Per cent. 

4 

34 

£ 

Miss. 

,01 

,16 

£ 

Mins. 

1,43 

2,20 

£ 

Mins. 

£ 

Mlus. 

1.43 

2,21 

First 
Bur¬ 
mese ' 
War. 

1823- 24 

1824- 25 

1825- 20 

1820-Sf? 

1827- 28 

1828- 20 

24,59 

25.20 

30,57 

82,27 

30,70 

30,40 

11,19 

1,97 

7,12 | 
2,88 
5,11 ( 

1,40 

8, 6, 5, 4 
8, 6, 5, 4 
io, 8, 6 
„ 5- 4 

8, 6, 5. 4 
io, 8, 6 
5-4 

8, 6, 5, 4 

3,92 

3,92 

} 3,78 
3,78 
j 3,78 
3,78 


3i 

3 

4 

4 

4 

3 

11,19 

1,97 

7,12 

2,88 

5,11 

1,46 

13,84 

1,30 

1,81 

1,18 

,08 

1,71 

,14 

13,84 

1,30 

1,95 

1,18 

,68 

i,7i 


1829- 30 

1830- 31 

1831- 32 

1832- 33 

1833- 34 

1834- 35 

1835- 30 
1830-37 

1837- 38 

1838- 39 

37.05 

38,31 

37,68 

37,87 

37.82 
36,25 

31.82 
32,43 
32,20 
32,24 

,82 

1,33 

4,86 

2,55 

2,73 

3,38 

2,24 

1,19 

1,45 

,59 

A 6, 5, 4 
8, 6, 5, 4 
8. 6, 5, 4 
8, 6, 5, 4 
8, 6, 5. 4 
0. 5. 4 

6, 5-4 

6, 5-4 

5. 5-4 

6, 5, 4 

3,78 

3.73 
3,52 
3,52 

3.52 

8.52 

3.52 
3,52 
3,52 

1.73 

•• 

3 

24 

24 

24 

24 

4, 34. 2i 
4 

4.3 

3 

,82 

1,33 

4,86 

2,55 

2,78 

3,38 

2,24 

1,19 

1,45 

,59 

,23 

,07 

5,49 

2,36 

2,78 

4,96 

6,07 

,58 

1,62 

,61 

>04 

,20 

1,78 

,23 

,12 

5-7° 

2,36 

1,78 

4,96 

6,67 

f 

1,62 

2,40 

Afghan¬ 
istan . 
War. 

Sind 

War. 

1839- 40 

1840- 41 

1841- 42 

1842- 43 

32,75 

34,18 

36,07 

38,74 

,04 

1,54 

2,61 

2,45 

6- 5-4 

6. 5- 4 

6, 5,4 

6-5-4 

1,73 

1,73 

1,73 

1,79 

,10 

,10 

34,3 

34. 3 

34 

34 

,64 

1.54 
2,78 

2.55 

,13 

,10 

,13 

,38 

,10 

,10 

,13 

,10 

,3<> 

,48 


1843- 44 

1844- 45 

40,14 
41,20 

1,00 

1,11 

6,5.4 

6, 5, 4 

1,73 

2,29 

'so 

34.3 

3 

1,66 

1,68 

,25 
• ,06 

* * 

,06 

ES 1 1845-40 
W« 1 1846-47 

41,59 

44,58 


6, 5-4 

6, 5,4 

2,29 

2,29 

1 .. 

34. 3 
44.34 

,88 

3,00 

•* 

* * 

•• 


1847-48 

45,95 

1,73 

6, 5- 4 

2,79 

,50 

44 

2,23 

,35 


,35 

Second 

tifkh 

War. 

\ 1848-49 
J 1849-50 

47,15 
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1,28 

2,89 

6 , 5-4 

6 , 5-4 

3,89 

3,89 

1,10 

44 

44 

1,33 

2,89 

,03 

,01 


,03 

,01 


1850- 51 
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1,23 
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3,89 

* * 

34 

3 

1,28 

,79 

,06 

,78 

•• 
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Mins. 
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Mins. 
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Mlus. 
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1,89 

,15 

2,05 

13,39 



5,55 

2,85 

21,80 

9'4* 


1821-22 


1,76 

,16 

1,92 

14,31 



5,58 

3,27 

23,17 

S-30 

•• 

1822-23 


1,16 

,14 

1,60 

12,99 



5,49 

2,78 

21,28 

20,75 

7’55 

7 '84 


1823-24 

First 

1,49 

,13 

1,62 

13,52 



5,44 

1,78 


1824-25 

1 Bur. 
f niesp 

1,79 

,11 

1,90 

13,15 

.. 


5,71 

2,26 

21,12 

9'oo 


1825-26 

War. 

1,88- 

,15 

2,04 

14,81 



5,98 

2,58 

22,38 

yi.) 

.. 

1826-27 


■2,13 

,15 

2,28 

14,97 



5,34 
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9-96 

.. 

1827-28 


2,11 

,15 

2,27 
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•• 


5,57 

2,33 
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1828-29 
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,11 

2,26 
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5.41 

2,42 
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1829-30 


2,22 

,09 

2,31 

14,11 



5,35 

2,54 
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1830-31 


1,87 

,09 

1,97 

11,74 

.. 


4,47 

2,09 

18,31 
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1831-32 


1,86 

,09 

1,95 

12,24 

., 


4,10 

2,12 

18,47 

10-56 


1832-33 


1,75 

,10 

1,85 

11,01 

.. 


4,35 

2,29 

18,20 

1015 

, . 

1833-34 


1,70 

,09 

1,79 

15,29 

8,28 

4,89 


4,48 

2,18 

26,85 
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1834-35 


1,42 

,08 

i,S° 

4,83 


4,59 

2,42 
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,. 

1835-36 


1,44 

,11 

i,55 

8,61 

5,05 


4,61 

2,70 
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1836-37 


1,42 

,13 

1,56 

9,08 

4,30 


4.81 

1,58 
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1837-38 


1,41 

,08 

i,49 

8,77 

5,04 


4,95 

2,38 

21,15 

7-00 


1838-39 


1,54 

,05 

i,59 

7,84 

4,89 


4,97 

2,40 

20,12 

7 92 


1839-40 

Afghan¬ 

istan 

1,01 

,05 

1,66 

8,43 

4,03 

.. 

4,97 

2,80 

20,85 

7-98 


1840-41 

1,73 

,00 

i,79 

8,82 

5,19 


5,01 

2,80 
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S-2J 


1841-42 

War. 

1,84 

,0G 

i,9° 

9.08 

5,32 

• • 

5,08 

3,12 

22,01 
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•• 

1812-43 

.Sled 

War. 

1,90 

,05 

‘,95 

9,84 

5,36 


5,07 

3,30 

23,58 

870 

11,02 

1843-44 


1,94 

,00 

2,00 

9,90 

5,52 


4,99 

3,14 

23,66 

8'49 

11,53 

1844-45 


1,90 

,00 

2,03 

10,39 

5,53 

_ 

5,00 

3,33 

24,27 

8'37 

9,54 

1845-46 

First 

2,11 

,07 

2,18 

11,52 

0,93 


5,13, 

3,49 

26,08 

876 

10,69 

1846-47 

Sikh 

War. 

2,18 

,10 

2,28 

10,07 

6,05 

•• 

5,21 

3,57 

24,90 

9‘7 

10,03 

1847-48 


2,24 

,15 

2,39 

10,11 

5,98 


5,15 

4,14 

25,39 

9‘4‘ 

11,04 

1848-49 1 

Sc-ond 

2,38 

,17 

2,55 

10,90 

6,21 

1,28 

5,00 

4,10 

27,52 

9-29 

12,43 

1849-50 / 

S ; 

War. 

2,44 

,14 

2,58 

10,42 

6,09 

1,59 

5,08 

4,40 

27,G2 

9'37 

12,98 

1850-51 


2,43 

,12 

z,55 

10,40 

0,19 

1,21 

5,23 

4,78 

27,83 

9'<7 

12,87 
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* Estimate. 

N.B.—The G per cent, which stands in the Interest column of the Indian debt for every year, is not for money borrowed, but i» a 
liberal contribution made by the East India Company upon subscriptions from the pay of the Civil and Military Services, as capital tor tne 
Pension and Widows’ Funds.—The 000’s at unit end are omitted. 
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A PICTURE OP BRITISH RULE. 

(By a Native Gentleman.) 

The English nation has no reason to lie proud of its administration of India. 
The feeling in this country is unanimous that for the past twenty years India lias 
been sinking in a slough of poverty. Laws are so arranged and taxes are so de¬ 
vised as to reduce the Native to the last extremity. In every town the unvarying 
complaint of the people is that poverty and misery have made gigantic strides in 
tho last thirty years. Salt law, stamp law, Abkary law, municipal law, forest law 
and a hundred other laws, press so heavily upon the masses of the people that 
the prevailing feeling against the Goirtr^ment is one of hatred; while Dr- 
Hunter, Colonel Anderson, and the whole official circle maintain that, under the 
benign rule of England, India has become prosperous. There is no doubt that 
under her administration commerce lias improved and been greatly extended, 
and the intellectual condition of the people much advanced; it is true that it 
affords protection against foreign invasion, and secures the country from internal 
violence and bloodshed ; it has established schools, colleges, libraries, and 
museums ; it permits the press to work as a national educator; it has constructed 
railwaj’s, roads, and bridges, which facilitate intercourse, and has made great irri¬ 
gation W'orks for the improvement of land. The Natives of the country have become 
so conversant with the English language and literature, that they edit English 
newspapers, and write books in prose and poetry; while the discoveries of science 
arc placed within the reach of those who wish to know them. No ono cau deny 
all these advantages, which are surely the results of British rule. Notwithstanding, 
however, all these improvements, there is no doubt that the country has become 
totally impoverished, mid was never in such a distressful condition as it is at 
present. Famine, the high price of food, the extinction of the aristocracy, and 
various industries, and above all, the incessant drain of money, have produced 
an amount of misery that never existed under Hindu, or Mogul; Tippoo Saliih, 
or the Peishwas. Their Governments spent a good deal of money on useless 
works, but the money still remained in the country. Agriculture flourished, trade 
and commerce went on smoothly, as far as the knowledge of the people permitted. 
The native aristocracy spent large sums of money in the country, encouraged arts 
and industries, improved land, and planted trees. They constituted the support 
of many poor and unfortunate men. The old houses once existing in towns and 
cities bear undeniable witness to the prosperity then prevailing. One tiling to be 
remarked is that the coast is in a better condition than the interior. Much 
business is transacted at the seaports, but in the Mofussil there is an appear¬ 
ance of general destitution and misery. Large houses are in ruins; many 
have been pulled down and sold. Gold and silver ornaments have gone to the 
Mint. The agricultural population have no means to prosecute their avocation. 
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The price of food is so high that, through inability to purchase it, the people have 
scarcely strength to work. They have no seed, clothes, or cattle. Many are liter¬ 
ally starving; large numbers have already died. They have no support from the 
aristocracy or moneyed class. All are beggars, and under the curse. The evil 
is aggravated by demands for extraordinary assessments, and municipal and*local 
taxes. Although it was graciously proclaimed from the Throne that no one 
should be allowed to die of hunger, many millions have died of starvation, and 
many are dying yet. While labouring under these calamities, those who were 
hardly able to keep their body and soul together had to see their lands and 
houses sold for assessment, and the excess proceeds credited to Government as 
fines. Such a policy has never befallen India under any ancient dynasty. Large 
tracts of land have now become desert. Many cruelly attribute the poverty of 
India to the laziness and improvident habits of the people ; but the real cause of 
our misery is that there is no money in the country. Its every nerve is dried 
up. In every quarter—Ahmed abaci, Surat, Poona, Nasik, Sattara, Sholapur, 
Ahmednnggur, Eatuangiry—nothing but destitution, complete and entire, meets 
the eye. The Koukau is the scene of chronic famine. Agriculture and com¬ 
merce are languisliing above the Ghauts. The demands of the State intensify 
the distress. Notwithstanding all this, the official class is unwilling to recognize 
the facts, because reflecting on their own administration. While proclaiming 
the benefits of British rule, they have as much sympathy for the people as 
fishermen have for the fishes. The critical state of the country can, How¬ 
ever, be no longer concealed. Different theories are propounded by the 
official class with a view to conceal tire facts, and explain away the real con¬ 
dition of the p’ople. Some urge the laziness and helplessness of the Natives ; 
others say that economj' has not kept pace with the increase of population, 
and that the money-lenders * oppress the cultivator. Some say that rail¬ 
ways take away all food from tlio districts, and that the recurring famines 
have produced scarcity. On the other side, it is urged that the assessments 
and taxes ore too heavy. And that India is not treated with justice ; that Natives 
are excluded from every lucrative appointment, and that England has not re¬ 
deemed the' pledges so often given to the Natives. The question is, whether 
British rule has improved the country and made it prosperous. We think that 
the real causes of poverty throughout the country are three cancers in the core 
of the administration—viz., the State Secretary's biHs, private remittances, and 
interest. These three items take about twenty millions sterling from India 
.annually. Thus nearly half the revenue of the country goes to a foreign land, 
■whose sole return is talent and strength. India is the great bazaar where 
Englishmen sell not only their commodities, but their talents, at an enormous 
■price—not at the desire of the people, but by the interposition of Government. 
Any country, however rich it may be, if regularly drained of its capital, 
•obviously cannot enjoy prosperity. It is urged that India cannot of itself 
produce good government, and therefore must part with half its revenue, 
and send it to England to get administrators from that country—such as- 
governors, councillors, judges, collectors, engineers, doctors, chaplains, bishops, 
military and political officers, forest officers, barristers, and many more thau 
are necessary. None know the value of money better than Englishmen, and 
they keep every place of profit and honour to themselves, and pay English 
-work ten times as high as that of the Native. This policy is carried down'even 
to a ticket-collector on the railway, who gets five times as much as a Native for 
•doing the same work, simply because he is the son of an Englishman! It 
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is true that India did not produce good government, and therefore there 
was room for British rule; but India is not now what it was sixty years 
ago. Their contact with civilization, and the progress of education, have widely 
changed the people. They very rightly entertain an ambition to rise in the 
service of the State. In proportion to their introduction into the State offices, 
the evil of one cancer will be reduced; but promises and obligations on this head 
are so ingeniously evaded as to impress all who know the facts, with an idea that 
there is no such thing as good faith in Englishmen. Every attempt to rise, on 
the part of the Natives, is opposed by the ruling and interested Orand Malta,jam of 
India, who thinks that India should always remain to England what a maharwada 
(usurious banker) is to a Brahmin village. It is very well for Dr. Hunter to 
speak of seven invasions in the last century, but history and his statistics 
clearly show that British rule in seven years costs more than as many invasions 
in « century. All the money which was drawn by the Mogul nobles, Tippoo or 
Mahrattas, was returned to the soil in some shape or other. They built edifices, 
and made gardens, constructed mosques, and planted mango groves; and the 
money came back to the people from the treasury every year. There was 
then sap in the roots of tlio tree, and it circulated through the branches of the 
nation. The people improved land, built ghats, and bestowed charities; and 
still the money came back. Now the circulation is stopped, and money does not 
enter the system, but flows through external channels direct to England, 
where the Wealth of India, acquired from' Itamcliundra to Allumghur, is now 
accumulated. The command of money is transferred to that country. It ag¬ 
grandizes the English nation, but not India. It may be said that it comes back in 
the shape of railway capital, but India lias to pay the interest thereon. If they had 
been made out of the capital of India, interest would have remained in the country. 
Every person who comes from England aims at being a prince, and tries to make 
liis purse as long and as heavy as he can. The competition for this end is keen. 

All conquerors, we know, favour their own race, but the Great Mogul's friends— 
Syads, Piers, Arabs, and Turks—remained in India, and did not take away 
money as is now done. In a work by a Madras missionary, written for the 
Christian 'Vernacular Education Society, entitled “ What has England done for 
India ? ’’ the author recommends the Natives to look forward to the learned profes¬ 
sions, commerce, and agriculture. But the writer, like Dr. Hunter, forgets that 
India is governed by foreigners, who occupy all the lucrative posts, and who have 
all patronage in their hands. All State promotions are made from England. 
English barristers who come to India are presented with fine appointments in the 
High Court and elsewhere, while Native barristers, who have spent ten thousand 
rupees in a foreign country,'are left to shift for themselves. They must be 
content to hear that there is not a subordinate judge of his position in the 
whole country, nor are there half a dozen honest men to be found fit for con¬ 
ciliators. These statements are put forward by men interested in keeping all 
emoluments to themselves. In point of fact a Native sub-judge is quite equal to 
any judge, collector, assistant judge, or assistant collector, as regards education 
and standing. But this will never be admitted by those interested in the matter. 
Impartial on-lookers express the truth that is burked by officialism; for the 
officials, who are simply anxious to secure their vested rights, as they sa v, can only 
obtain their end by disparaging the Natives and excluding them from the adminis¬ 
tration. It is a rule of evidenee that an interested witness should not be credited, 
and according to this canon. Dr. Hunter and his supporters cannot be considered 
as bearing reliable testimony. It boots little to rake up the old tale of the Delhi 
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massacre by Nadir Shah. These stories, however coloured, will not acoount for 
the total impoverishment of the country. The fact remains that India is being 
destroyed by a process of vivisection, as it were. The mere narration of old 
barbarities will not heal the existing evils. Legislation, even though supported 
by education, cannot bring in wealth. The railways and increase of population 
have nothing to do with the poverty of the country. There are vast tracts of land 
lying waste through want of capital to cultivate them. The official classes are 
apt to attribute the result of their own maladministration to the Marwadi money¬ 
lenders ; but I think erroneously. The latter are the chief supporters of agriculture. 
The Relief Act cannot but fail in its objects, owing to the incessant drain upon the 
resources of the land. The reduction of this drain is the only sure and certain 
remedy for the existing privations. The bleeding operation has been going on for a 
hundred years, and all the energy of the country is exhausted. The only way to 
secure tho good-will of the people is to give them a share in their own government. 
The present policy of “ every tiling for us and nothing to you ” is most dishearten¬ 
ing and irritating to the nation. The official circle speak of the oppression of the 
money-lenders, but they, no loss than the cultivators, are being ruined by un¬ 
intelligible laws and heavy taxes. Twenty years ago their class was far more 
numerous and influential, and the country more prosperous. The heavy taxos on 
justioe, would bo more tolerable if wo had but the advantage of the money 
sot in circulation by those taxes. As it is, the money goes to enrich the nobility 
and gentry of Europe, while India is left in destitution. The taxes are so heavy 
and tho machinery so needlessly cumbrous that all tho courts effect is the impoverish¬ 
ment of the land and tho multiplication of impracticable paper decrees. Eight judges 
are frequently employed where two would suffice; tho remaining six merely lead a 
Nabob existence. A Civilian must by all means bo conciliated by promotion. 
Every interest is consulted except that of the Natives. Barristers grumble, and 
they must have lucrative posts. The only class which clianns tho deaf adder in 
vain are the Natives, and it matters littlo that judgeships were promised to them 
twenty years ago. Such promises are cheap, and mean nothing. When a bill is 
proposed to provide appointments for Europeans, they are appointed even in anti¬ 
cipation of the proposition becoming law; but it matters not if the Natives 
have to wait for twenty or a hundred years for the fulfilment of distinct pledges. 
To overcome the difficulty of getting a law through Parliament, Natives are men¬ 
tioned, and their qualifications defined, but the framers of these Acts know that 
tho clauses referring to them ore blanks, and never to be put into operation. If a 
Europoan is striving for a post, the Chief Justioe and everybody concerned is sure 
to make an earnest recommendation that the place should be filled up. If a Native 
stands for the appointment, the whole body is unanimous in stating that the' 
place need not be filled up, and that the work is much reduced. By these 
manoeuvres the Natiyes are constantly kept out. All laws on their behalf are in¬ 
operative. I do not mean to urge that Englishmen should be banished from the ser¬ 
vice. I know well that there is need for them. But there is a. glut of them. What 
I would suggest is that there should be one well-pafd Native appointment for 
every well-paid English one. All Residents and Political Agents might be English, 
but their assistants in every case should be Natives. The Commissioners of 
Division are perfectly useless, and act only as additional postmasters or impedi¬ 
ments to business. They should be entirely superseded. All forest, registration, 
and postal appointments should be given to the Natives. All engineers should be 
Natives, except those who superintend a district By this means much expense 
would be saved, and the country be reanimated. Many are now engaged in seek- 
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ing the cause of the impoverishment which is everywhere apparent; many discern 
the troth, but shift the burden on to others. So long as Natives lose honour, 
profit, and position, no improvement of any kind can take place in the condition 
of the country. The whole nation is becoming a nation of beggars, unable to 
improve or cultivate trade. There is already a heavy tax on education which 
prevents a large number from availing themselves of it. Justice is a mere 
mockery. In tire courts, a claimant has more to lose than to gain. If the 
present state of matters is allowed to remain for twenty years, the whole nation 
will be insolvent, while the capital will be safely lodged in Great Britain. 
The money-lenders, who are now so much condemned, ore indispensable to 
tire country. Weavers, oilmen, paper-makers, blacksmiths, and many others 
are starving and fast disappearing. Service is the only means of obtain¬ 
ing a livelihood. There is no trade or calling which will give maintenance to a 
hard-working man, whilo taxes ore increased year by year. They are realized 
by the addition of interest, and the seizure of property. All mercy, modera¬ 
tion, and liberality have departed from British rule. The most oppressive money¬ 
lender would not act towards his debtors as English rulers are acting towards 
their subjects. The result is too sad to be longer screened. Of yore, many poor 
and unfortunate people took shelter under a wealthy aristocracy, which does not 
now exist. The English aristocracy is separated from the country in feeling and 
sympathy, and does nothing for the poor. Its one object is to accumulate and 
transfer to England as much wealth as possible in the shortest time. No 
government ever existed in India so peculiar as that of the English. It had 
invaders, organized dacoits, and freebooters; but they all lived in the country, and 
the transfer of property was from one village to another, or from one district to 
another; but nover before was it sent 7,000 miles from the country to become 
utterly unprofitable to it The miserable Hindu says, ‘* Beat me on my back, but 
not on my stomachbut the time has come when the rod is applied to tho stomach 
of the Native. The London Statesman declared the evil when it said: 
“ We speak advisedly when we say, that we doubt if there ever was a period in 
the history of India when the masses of its people endured such general and 
cruel suffering as they have endured of late years under the government of our 
countrymen. We put aside for the moment the consideration of its causes. We 
affirm simply and positively that if the rulers are to be judged by the well-being 
and happiness or otherwise of the masses of their subjects, then a verdict of con¬ 
demnation must go forth against ourselves. The people of this country have no 
conception of the misery, through which the people of India have gone in the 
last few years: and the all-important fact is this, that it is our rule that has 
been the cause, either directly or indirectly ; and much of this suffering has been 
determinedly ignored by the Government.” 

Bombay, 1880. 
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LOCAL TAXATION IN BENGAL. 

( Jly a Native Gentleman.) 

It is too commonly the, fashion now-a-days, when commenting upon the in¬ 
crease of taxation iii India, to leave' out of account the increase there has 
been in local taxes. How heavily the people have been taxed of late years for 
local purposes, over and above the Imperial or provincial taxes, will appear from 
the following list of taxes of purely local application in the Lower Provinces:— 

1. Hoad cess. 

2. House cess. 

5. M unicipal house tax. 

4. Toll-liar tax iu municipalities. 

6. Cart or wheel tax in somo municipalities. 

0. Tax on ferries iu navigable rivers. 

7. Tolls on navigation in Nuddya rivers. 

Now most of these taxes have been invented to afford relief to the provincial 
revenue, by transferring one head of expenditure after another to the local 
revenue. Thus, for instance, since the passing of the Bengal Municipal Act, in 
187(1, almost all the expenditure on police, hospitals, vaccination, &c., has been 
shifted (to the great burdening of the Mofussil municipalities) from the pro¬ 
vincial treasury to that of the municipal funds. So also, from the date of the 
enactment of the ltoad Cess Regulations, in 187 d, all expenditure on district 
roads has been thrown upon the Road Cess fund, while the Government has 
appropriated to its general revenue, the profits of ferry rents and other sources of 
income by which these feeder roads have hitherto been maintained. Before 
the passing of tins Road Cess Act, the revenue derived from ferries, toll-bars 
on roads, tolls on navigation in the Nuddya rivers, and so forth, and known 
under the name of “ Amalgamated District Ferry Fund Revenue," used to re¬ 
main at the disposal of the Bengal Government, by which grants were made, 
through the Publio Works officers and the local authorities, according to the 
requirements of each district, irrespective of their proportionate yield of revenue, 
for the construction and repairs of the roads. Thus, for instance, though the 
district of Nuddya yielded more than ten lacs of rupees from its tolls on naviga¬ 
tion, and ferries, the Government used to grant hot more than two lacs of rupees 
for its roads. In course of time, the harassing tax on the numerous toll-bars 
in the district was to a great extent abolished, while those only which lay within 
the jurisdiction of the municipalities were retained. Then the profits of ferry 
rents and tolls on navigation were, on the creation of the Road Cess system, 
alienated from their primary object and incorporated with the provincial revenue, 
to meet the deficit under other heads, leaving the construction and repairs of 
tire local roads to the Road Cess Fund entirely. 
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The history of the tolls on navigation in the Nuddya rivers is unique in its 
nature. The three great tributaries of the River Pudma—I mean the Bhagiruthee, 
Telinghee, and Mathabhanga—are designated officially Nuddya rivers, on the 
nagivation of which, inland transit duties are levied from every traffic boat. At 
three different places these tolls are levied, viz., at Tangypoor on Blm- 
giruthee, in Mohishgunj, at the confluence of the Bhagiruthee and the Tel¬ 
inghee, and lastly, at Krishengunj, on the Mathabhanga, by the side of the Eastern 
Bengal Railway. Before the opening up of the railway, the Mathabhanga toll, 
near Krishengunj, used to yield a net rent of nearly two lacs of rupees a year, 
which has dwindled down to something like Rs.50,000 or Its. 00 ,000. The 
Mohishgunj toll yields an annual revenue of nearly a lac of rupees, while that at 
Tangypoor or Bhagiruthee gives a net rental of more than two lacs of rupees. So 
that the aggregate of these three tolls amounts to not less than five lacs of 
rupees. Now the original purpose for which these tolls were established was to 
keep these much frequented channels of navigation open throughout all the 
seasons, to prevent them from silting up. With this view, a proper staff of 
engineers was maintained from the revenue of these tolls. The cost of main¬ 
taining a suitable establishment for the collection of the duties, as well as for the 
protection of these rivers, is very trivial in comparison with the large rovenuo 
derived therefrom. But the Government, instead of applying the surplus to tlio 
benefit of the district, has transferred it to the general revenue. 

Such being the facts of the growth of the local taxes, it is ( indeed strange to 
see men like Sir John Stracliey declaring in public, that India is not at all 
heavily taxed. The facts ought to be laid bare before the English public with 
a view to its condemnation by the enlightened public opinion of England. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


If a seemingly general conviction can be accounted as founded upon fact, the 
defeat of Kuskh-i-Nakliud has had a result for which even that heavy disaster 
can hardly be regarded as having been too heavy a price to pay. It has (so it is 
reported) convinced the Government that the “ honour of the country ’’ is not 
involved in the maintenance of a puppet Wali over Kandahar. Southern Afghan¬ 
istan, like Northern Afghanistan, is to be evacuated at the earliest possible date; 
the old frontier is, we trust, to be resumed along its whole length; and the war in 
Afghanistan will be shovelled away among the dreary records of the past without 
other memorial than exists in wounded and bleeding hearts. What a ghastly 
story it has been of futile and purposeless wrong-doing ! And, even now, we have 
not read down to the closing page. For ourselves, wo are free to confess that we 
cannot follow the progress of the relieving columns towards Kandahar without 
profound anxiety. The dangers which surround their march are not, to our 
thinking, specially great; and if there was but right on our side, we should follow 
their march with cheerfulness and hope. But in this war in Afghanistan, as in 
the last, there has been a Nemesis dogging our heels, and which has “mocked 
the counsels of the wise, and the valour of the bravo." Hence the repeated humi¬ 
liations we have had to endure, and hence also the doubt, the fear, that some 
additional disaster lies hidden for us in tire immediate future. However that may 
he, the Government is highly to be commended for the courage which determined 
them to withdraw our troops from Kabul, despite of the troubled state of Southern 
Afghanistan. The ten thousand men who would have remained at Kabul after 
the departure of General Roberts could have rendered no assistance to that 
officer if disaster overtook him after he hud left Ghuznoe behind him; but in such 
an event they would themselves have been besieged, and in a position of con¬ 
siderable danger. By retiring to Jelallubad such a danger is averted, without the 
dangers which the column under General Roberts must inevitably encounter being 
at all enhanced. 

The progress of General Roberts has been greatly facilitated by the extraordi¬ 
nary proceedings of Ayoub Khan since the battle of Kuskh-i-Nakhud. Such a double 
operation as we are now carrying out in Afghanistan would be simply impossible 
in the face of an enemy of ordinary intelligence and some degree of mobility. 
With his superior numbers, and his overwhelming weight of artillery, Ayoub 
Khan might crush the British columns, one by one, before they had the oppor¬ 
tunity to effect a junction. But in order to do tliis, he ought at once to have 
inarched beyond Khelat-i-Gbilzie, and effeoting a junction with Mahommed Jan 
and H as him Khan, given battle to General Roberts. By awaiting at Kandahar, 
he lays himself open to a combined attack from the garrison, and from the armies 
both of General Roberts and General Phayre, an attack which it is absurd to 
suppose he con a successfully encounter. So obvious does this appear, that it 
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seems to us in the highest degree improbable that Ayoub Khan will wait to be 
attacked. As soon as General Roberta has passed Khelat-i-Ghilzie we expect to 
hear that Ayoub Khan has raised the siege of Kandahar, and retreated across the 
Helmund. [This anticipation has been fulfilled since the notioe was in type.— Ed.] 

Lord Hartington, in explaining the Indian Budget to lie House of Com¬ 
mons, took occasion to say that but for the wax in Afghanistan, the finances 
of India would have been in a very prosperous condition, showing, in fact, a 
surplus of no less than eleven millions. There has not been a surplus, in the 
usual Indian sense of the word, of income over expenditure Bince the Crown 
assumed the government of our Empire, the debt having increased during the 
same time to an amount far in excess of the entire total of the (so-called) surpluses. 
From the eleven millions we ought to deduct the money which has been borrowed 
for reproductive public works, the proceeds of the Famine Insurance Fund, tho 
.£670,000 illegitimately squeezed out of the Provincial Governments in order 
to give a specious appearance of prosperity to the Imperial Budget, and the 
remissions of revenue, which, from prudence not loss than humanity, ought 
to have been granted to the agriculturists of the Deccan and the North-west 
Provinces in the terrible famine year of 1877-78; and when we have deducted 
these various items, we should find the surplus converted into a very consider¬ 
able deficit. 

Lord Hortington’s comments on the fraudulent character of the last Indian 
Budget were couched in that strain of unwise tolerance which passes, in these 
modem days, as something essential to British statesmanship. Lord Hartington 
disclaimed the thought of imputing aught akin to an intention to deceive in 
those who are responsible for this notorious Budget, “ because the character of 
those engaged in framing these estimates is such as altogether to preclude the 
• possibility of suspicion in that respect." It is worth while to mark the singularly 
euphuistic manner in which the sentence is constructed. It seems entirely to 
exonerate Lord Lytton and Sir John Strachey from the charge of crooked inten¬ 
tions, and as such the remark will be generally understood. But, in point of fact, 
it does nothing of the' land. It merely exonerates “ those engaged in framing 
the estimates,” who are certain subordinate officials, not Lord Lytton or Sir John 
Strachey. The act of which Lord Lytton and Sir John stand convicted is, not 
merely of accepting an inadequate estimate of expenditure, for the framing of 
which they might plead that they are not directly responsible, but of making a 
misleading use of the estimates which hail been framed. Major Newmarch, the 
officer responsible for these estimates, had been careful to state that the amount 
of expenditure, therein provided for, would suffice only upon the condition that 
the war was brought to a speedy conclusion. The estimates were, nevertheless, 
paraded before the English public by the Government of India, as sufficing, with¬ 
out any such qualification. In a despatch to the Government of India, dated 
June 7, 1880, Lord Hartington points out this exceedingly suspicious circum¬ 
stance, and makes the following apposite remarks therenpon: “ I am unaware of 
any circumstances which could have enabled the Government of India, at any 
moment since the commencement of the present year, to anticipate the termina¬ 
tion of the campaign of 1880 before the later months of the autumn; and all the 

information which I possess points to an opposite conclusion.It does 

not; therefore, appear that when the estimate of Major Newmarch was finally 
accepted by the Government of India, on the 18th February, any reasonable hope 
could have been entertained of ‘ an early settlement of affairs beyond the frontier,' 
on which assumption nlone the estimate of Rs.2,00,00,000 had been considered by 
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that officer to be ‘ probably ’ sufficient; and I am unable to understand how the 
Government of India, fully acquainted as they must have been with the political 
and military position of affiiirs in Afghanistan, could have arrived at the con¬ 
clusion stated in the fourth paragraph of their letter of the 4th May, that there 
was ‘ no apparent cause for distrusting the sufficiency of the Military Depart¬ 
ment's estimates.’" 

It is natural that Lord Hartington should be unable to understand how the 
Government of India contrived to read into its estimates an interpretation pre¬ 
cisely the reverse of that which was legibly written there; and if the official 
character of Lord Lytton and Sir John Strachey were really such a3 to “ preclude 
the possibility of a suspicion ” that they made this strange mistake except in a 
spirit of pure innocence, the mystery would be altogether past finding out. In 
actual fact, however, there is nothing mysterious in the matter at all. No intelli¬ 
gent person in India, either European or Native, ever supposed for an instant 
that the Indian Budget would contain an honest estimate of the expenditure on 
the Afghan War. It would have been to fly in the face of reiterated experience 
to have credited the Government of India with candour and veracity in such a 
matter as this. Everybody, we say, anticipated th* production of a fraudulent 
Budget; nnd when the Budget was published every one saw that the antici¬ 
pation lmd been verified. Nothing now remains to be dene but for the Crown 
to recognize the feet also, and raise Sir John Strachey to .ie peerage. This 
appears to be our present method of appreciating the acts of great public male¬ 
factors. 

Abd-al-Bahman Khan, the Ameer whom wo have decided to recognize, 
lias not as yet been either killed, or expelled from his capital. The one or other 
event will, in all probability, be postponed until we are fairly out of the country. 
It is very improbable, we are assured, that Abd-al-ltahman Khan will be accepted* 
as Ameer by the Gliilzies, so long as Yakoub Khan or his son is alive. Meanwhile 
it would be interesting to know what the Government propose to do with Yakoub 
Khan. Nobody any longer suspects him of having been an accomplice, either 
direct or indirect, in the massacre of the British Embassy. Few poople who have 
read the Blue-books cun suppose that the Afghan soldiers assembled at the 
Residency, in order to make an attack upon it. It seems all but certain that they 
were, in the first place, fired upon by the inmates of the Residency. An eye¬ 
witness thus describes the scene which took place when the three regiments 
declined to receive one month's pay as an equivalent for the three which was due 
to them ; “ A mutineer and ringleader, on throwing down his pay, was thrashed by 
the Brigadier and Colonel, on which the men rose and stoned their Colonel, and 
rushed off to the armoury and seizod their arms, and made a rush on the Ameer’s 
quarters; but the gates were shut to, on which they went oil', after hurling stones 
and clods at the Ameer’s doors, to the Residency. The Escort turned out and 
Jired on them, hilling anil wounding some ten or tieelee men, and closed the gates." 

It is no doubt that luckless volley “ killing and wounding some ten or 
twelve men,” which cost the British Embassy tlifeir lives. But, at any rate, all 
the accounts agree in the utter helplessness of Yakoub Khan to quell the riot; 
and to this day, no reason has been given for his deportation to India, 
and his detention as a State prisoner. No reasons have been given, because 
there are none to give. His deportation was one of those blind proceedings 
which the Government of Lord Lytton identified with “ the practice of State¬ 
craft in its more occult branches.” What we would suggest to the' Government 
is that they should transform Yakoub Khun from a State prisoner into a State 
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guest, and hold him in reserve as the Ameer of Afghanistan when Abd-al Rahman 
Khan has been expelled. That Abd-al-Rahman will be expelled, thereis, we 
imagine, bnt small donbt. * 

The Lords flung out the Irish Compensation for Disturbance Bill by an 
immense majority, and the consequences of this act are already apparent in the 
heat and violence with which popular agitation has recommenced in Ireland. The 
ensuing winter will be a period of grievous anxiety and difficulty to those en¬ 
trusted with the conduct of affairs in Ireland. It was, doubtless, a very keen 
sense of this, which caused Mr. Forster’s attack on the Member for Tippe¬ 
rary. We have no wish to extenuate Mr. Dillon’s offence—nay, we are ready tor 
concede that his speech may have deserved the epithets of “wicked” and 
“ cowardly" which Mr. Forster considered hjmself justified in applying to it. 
Nevertheless, and whatever the heinousness of Mr. Dillon's offences, was there a' 
member of the present Cabinet who was in a position to denounce them? What, 
we should like to ask Mr. Forster, is the “ wickedness ” of Mr. Dillon’s speech as 
compared with the wickedness of either the Zulu or Afghan War—what its 
“ cowardice ” compared with the cowardice which produced the fraudulent 
Indian Budget ? There is again, no man who worked so zealously to drag his 
nation into a destructive and dishonouring war, as did Sir Henry Layard. But, 
as in the case of Sir Bartle Frero and Lord Lytton, the Government are so 
filled with admiration for his “ zeal and abilities," that they continue to charge 
his full salary to the British taxpayer, although the man hipself has been 
relieved from his duties. For the Lyttons, the Freres, and the Layards we 
have nothing but honeyed words; for Mr. Dillon nothing but curses and exe¬ 
crations. Why this difference ? Gentle reader, the difference lies in a nutshell. 
Mr. Dillon has not the seal of officialism on his forehead and in his right hand. 
He has no powerful friends to get up embarrassing debates in the House of 
Commons, and it is unreasonable to expect that officials should treat members 
of the sacred brotherhood ns they treat vulgar unofficial persons. It is an 
unwritten law of the British Constitution that the official is always to be 
regarded as a creature lo whom sin is impossible, no matter what the nature 
and magnitude of the crimes which he has committed. Therefore it is that 
Lord Harrington describes Lord Lytton as inferior certainly to Bahbago's cal¬ 
culating machine in matters arithmetical, but, morally, a Nathaniel, an Israelite 
without guile; therefore it is that the astounded British taxpayer finds that he 
is paying full salary to Sir H. Layard because of his extremo “ usefulness.” Mr. 
Dillon is not an official personage, and is never likely to be one. Nevertheless, 
this misguided person has had the audacity to speak in such a way as to enhance 
the Irish difficulty, and Mr. Former’s only regret is that he cannot be punished 
without increasing his capacity for enhancing the difficulty. 

We have called attention to this striking contrast in the Ministerial treat¬ 
ment meted out to two classes of public offenders, because we are convinced that a 
serious public danger is involved in it. It seems to us hardly possible to conceive 
of three men doing more in their different spheres, to blight the prosperity and 
destroy the honour of the country than was either done, or attempted, by Sir 
Bartle Frerc, Lord Lytton, and Sir Henry Layard. Assuredly, we do not believe 
there is a genuine Liberal in the United Kingdom (outside of the world of officialism 
of course, where it would seem “ no cold moral reigns ”) who does not feel the 
acts of these men as a stain upon his own personal honour and humanity. But 
Eupliuistic Officialism not only does not censure them,—it pats them on the back; 
compliments them on their zeal and abilities, and even testifies its belief in the 
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immaculate parity of their -norafeharaoter. Thus it is that Government ceases 
at one and the same moment, to be a terror to evil-doers and an encourage - 
men! to them that do well. The principle of individual responsibility is destroyed, 
and with itB destruction the nation loses the single guarantee it possesses for the 
ability and integrity of its representatives in distant continents. The Ministry 
cannot know how deeply they wound the convictions of the most earnest of their 
supporters by these uncalled for and repeated eulogies upon men, whose sole 
claim to notoriety is the zeal with which they lent themselves to carry out a policy 
which the nation has condemned. So deep, none the less, is the wound that has 
been thus inflicted, that multitudes ore incapable of doing justice to the un¬ 
questionably great services which already the Government has rendered to 
the country. Even this mutilated session will, before it closes, have to record 
the passing of a larger number df important measures than could be set down to 
the preoeding Government during their entire tenure of office ; while Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s Supplementary Budget has given to the country a financial reform second 
hardly to any that even he has carried. But the greatest service, perhaps, which 
they have rendered to the nation, is the successful stand they have made against 
Obstruction. Obstruction, we may hope, is killed. There was on[y one way 
of killing it, and that was to make those who practised it suffer without having 
obtained the satisfaction of achieving that at which they aimed. Obstructing 
Liberal measures, is a pleasure and a duty which no British Tory ought, or is 
likely, to neglect. But, then, there is a higher duty still, which no British Tory 
can leave unaccomplished, and retain an easy conscience and a mind at rest; and 
that duty is to commence shooting grouse on the 12th August. This, from that 
date, constitutes the whole duty of the British Tory; and if the practice of 
Obstruction interferes with its due fulfilment, then the practice of Obstruction 
muBt bo given up. There is a time for all things. 
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The heavy disaster which has befallen ns at Candahar will, we may hope, finally 
awaken the nation to tho duty already widely felt therein, of holding an inquest 
upon the blood that has been shed in this most guilty war. If its authors are 
allowed to esoape the full exposure of the crime into which they have plunged the 
nation, and the just punishment of which we are but reaping in this calamity, we 
shall despair of the future of our country. We are at last made to taste some¬ 
thing of the anguish of those sufferings which, in the wantonness of irre¬ 
sponsible power, wc have carried into every valley of the Afghan people. Our 
arm will never be nerved with power to face tho emergency we have pro¬ 
voked, until a stern determination fills the heart of the nation to begin by exem¬ 
plary punishment of the authors of this most wanton orime. Mr. Disraeli has run 
his sinister coarse to some purpose. Let the nation call him to account for it, 
and by signally punishing both him and his instruments, wash the innocent blood 
we have shed from our own skirts. The new Ministry deserves heavy blame for 
its manifest disposition to pass over in silence the conduct of its predecessors. 
They were returned to power to reverse what had been done, while the exigencies 
of his position compel Mr. Gladstone to frustrate the wishes of the great majority 
of the nation. The fact is, that until Parliament is radically reformed, and the 
landed interest which now rules therein reduced to a position subordinate to those 
of the nation as a whole, there is no hope of wise and righteous guidance of public 
affairs. Some of the Tory journals are unwise enough to profess that this terrible 
disaster in Afghanistan is attributable to the new Ministry. The nation could 
desire nothing more earnestly, than that the leaders of that party should attempt 
to fasten the responsibility of the calamity upon their successors. They are far 
too astute to take a^oourse that would result in a demand on the part of Ministers 
that inquiry should be made into the history of this great crime. The nation 
will see the Tory leaders overwhelming the Government with assurances of sym¬ 
pathy and support, the price being that no inquest is to be made infaythe past. 
It is the nation meanwhile that suffers and bleeds, In atonement for Executive 
crime. 
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I r is a striking illustration of the inability of Parliament to compass the duties 
devolved upon it, that within the last month we have seen a Bill [the Educa¬ 
tional Endowments (Scotland) Bill], introduced by Earl Spencer into the House 
of Lords, the real intention of which was no more suspected by Earl Spencer 
liimself than by nine-tenths of the Peers who gave it their support. The Bill was 
brought into the Imperial Parliament and debated by the Lords, without a sus¬ 
picion of the purpose for which it was dsatked. The Preamble ®f the Bill is 
admirable, bnt then it hides from every one-bnt those who know iirreal purpose 
the subtle dishonesty it is intended to cover. Under the plausible profession of 
an earnest desire to reform tire administration of the educational endowments of 
Scotland, the Bill has a special but concealed purpose, which is to confiscate the 
great Heriot Trust in Edinburgh, for the education of poor children belonging to 
that city, for the aggrandizement of the University. You must go to Edinburgh 
to understand what the Bill really is, and the sinister and fraudulent purpose it is 
intended to serve. Heriot's Trust is a noble endowment for tire education of poor 
children in Edinburgh. The Trust has been so ably administered that it lias 
become exceedingly wealthy, and marvellously efficient in realizing the intentions 
of its founder. The University, meanwhile, is poor, and the Trust lias long been 
the object of envy by the Governing Body of the University; and these gentle¬ 
men have at last ventured a bold stroke for the transfer of the Trust funds to 
themselves for the education of the rioh, while they get the Bill brought into 
Parliament under the plausible preamble that it is expedient to reform the 
educational endowments, not of Edinburgh, but of “ Scotland." Now, were Scot¬ 
land allowed a reasonable measure of Home Rule, by Parliament divesting itself 
of powers that it cannot properly administer, and were the Bill presented to a 
local legislative assembly in Edinburgh, it would never have passed a first 
reading, so notorious and so dishonest is Hie object it is intended to secure. 
The Bill is opposed by the unanimous vote not merely of the Governing Body of 
the Trust, but by tlie Town Council of Edinburgh, the Trades’ Council, the 
Citizens' Committee, and the United Liberal Association, which is petitioning 
Parliament against the measure, as not only violating every purpose of the 
Trust, but every principle of self-government and Liberal traditions. There 
are particularly nasty features about it. Thus, while secretly confiscating 
this splendid Trust for the poor of the city, the Bill is cunniirfy -drafted 
(Clause 7) to protect an Endowment that was misappropriated in tlmnarae way 
some years back—the well-known Fettes Endowment—the testamentary object of 
which lias been completely frustrated in the interests of the better classes, and 
die administration of which has become a public scandal for the jobbery which 
has prostituted its fends to the creation nf half a dozen highly paid appointments. 
So anxious are the gentlemen who drafted this precious Bill for improved 
admininiatrattoa of the educational endowments of Scotland, that while attempt¬ 
ing to seise upon the great city Trust that educates five thaueanil of its poor, they 
take great pains to prevent -any interference with the five highly paid appointments 
which have been secured by misappropriating the funds of the Fettes Endowment. 
The nasty purpose is, of course, concealed, being so carefully wrapped up in the 
provisions of Clause 7 aa to give no chance of detection to ilia casual reader of 
the BiU. The real object of the measure is, happily, we Believe, well known 
by members of the Lower House and by the Home Secretary. The Bill is an 
outrage upon the principles of local self-government, and it is most unfortunate 
llattifCaboaid have been brought in under* Liberal Ministry. Tke Ministry has 
been imposed upon by the parties interested in passing the measure, and the timely 
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disclosure of its purpose will reduce its scope to dimensions thatwilfhe found 
suddenly to deprive its promoters of nine-tenths of the interest they profess to 
feel in its success. The University clique will wire-pull the Scotsman to no pur¬ 
pose when the great Liberal party in the Commons know the real objects of the 
Bill. 


The improvidence of the contracts sanctioned by Parliament, at intervals 
in the last thirty years, for the carriage of the Eastern Mails, is shown by the 
answer given by Mr. Fawoett, on the 15th ult, to Mr. Baxter's inquiries into the 
terms recently made with the P. and O. Company for their renewed service to 
India, China, and Australia. Mr. Fawcett said:— 

• 

The annual loss to the revenues of the United Kingdom on too contract for the mails to 
India, China, and Australia was in 1867 £216,000; in 1877-78, £289,000; and the estimated 
Ion on toe year 1878-9'is £246,000. The estimate of the lose which would have been incurred 
if toe postage had been reduced to half toe amount would be no more than £26,000 in addi¬ 
tion to toe loss actually incurred. With regard to toe other question, it may be correct to 
state that the contract speed of the Peninsular and Oriental Company in carrying the mails 
to India, China, .and Australia is somewhat over eleven knots au hour—I believe the exact 
figure is eleven and a half. I am by no means answerable for this contract, which was entered 
into before the present Government came into office, and 1 voted against it. The average 
length of the Orient unsnbsidized comuany’s passages is thirty-nine and a-half days. In only 
one instance has that time heen exceeded. The rate of speed of the Orient Company is con¬ 
siderably faster than that of the subsidized company, being fourteen to fifteen knots. The 
passages hare been under forty days, and in one instanoe their vessels completed the passage 
in thirty-five days. 

We thus learu that for the paltry sum of £ 211 , 000 , additional to the present loss 
of £ 210,000 annually incurred upon this service, the rates of postage to the East 
might have been reduced to one-half their present amount. We learn, further, 
that while tire contract with tire 1‘. and O. Company, under which they are receiv¬ 
ing nearly half a million sterling a-year, stipulates for a speed of eleven and a-half 
knots only per hour, the un subsidized vessels of the Orient Company contrive to 
make fourteen to fifteen kuots! The twelve yews’ contract with the 1*. and O. Com¬ 
pany, m^fein 1800, was a scandal to the Select Committee that reported 
upon it aaHne Parliament that sanctioned its terms. The Editor of this paper was 
twice before the Committee, and used every effort to prevent the acceptance of 
the contract. But the Committee was packed with nominees of the Company— 
the only members of the Committee who regularly attended its sittings. And 
so, in spite of the clearest evidence that the Atlantic steamers were' making an 
average speed of thirteen to fourteen kuots across tho billows of that storm-tossed 
sea, the Select Committee profess^ to do their duty to the nation by reporting 
in favour of a contract that gave who l>. and O. Company nearly half a million 
sterling a-year for twelve years, carry the Indian and Australian Mails at 
eight and a-half or nine knots an hour. In essence it was a corrupt contract, the 
Company getting what terms it pleased from a Committee crowded with its own 
nominees. When the contract was at last) laid before the House, the standing 
orders—which require such contracts to be “ tabled" a full month before sanc¬ 
tion—were suspended, and the contract passed at a day's notice. It is very 
Radical, no doubt, and very revolutionary.tojinsist that government of this order 
should come to an end, hut come to an end it must. Mr. Fawcett intimates 
clearly enough his own estimate of the character of the new contract sanctioned 
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by the late Government, and we may hope that the nation has now seen the 
last of these “ Select Committee bargainings ’’ with the P. and O. Company. 


Wi: have so much real sympathy with the Home Kule party, that we feel no 
hesitancy in speaking plainly as to the tactics which they followed in the last 
Parliament, and which some of them are but too disposed to renew in the pre¬ 
sent. Let the reasonableness of their claims be what it may in their own eyes, 
they cannot be permitted to dragoon the House as they are attempting. 
If the present leader of the House'permits this small party to enact such scenes 
therein ns were permitted under Sir Stafford Northcote, to the degradation of the 
House in the eyes of the country, he will deserve great blame. If the “forms ” 
of the House really permit such abuses, the forms will have to be reconsidered, 
and should be reconsidered without delay. It is a degradation to the whole 
nation for the House to permit this small knot of Irishmen to obstruct its busi¬ 
ness as they have hithorto been permitted to do. The most generous considera¬ 
tion should be shown to them, but every attempt to dragoon the House into their 
views peremptorily disallorved. The country will certainly support a Ministerial 
resolve that the great Assembly of the nation shall not bo at the mercy of the 
Irish, or oi any other party of obstructives. The Standing Orders may possibly 
require to be modified, but tire House has been very properly reminded by Mr. 
< tladstone that while tho Speaker is the guardian of “ order ” therein, the House 
itself is the guardian of its own character. In the nature of things, the House 
must possess the right, in common with every such assembly, to- suppress, what¬ 
ever degrades its character or proceedings. The party too often uses the forms 
of tlie House to secure “ licence ” therein, not freedom of debate; and it is 
astonishing that the O’Donnell incident should have occupied five minutes of its 
time. The Conservatives for six years had a powerful majority behind them, 
and should lay aside the resentment with which, in common with the Home 
little party, they are evidently disposed to regard the turning of the tables upon 
them for a while. 


J ,oitn Lytion, General Itoherts, and Sir John Straclioy will shortflp arriving 
in England, and the nation will certainly expect Parliament to bring these 
ofiiciitls to its bar for what the Daily News (litth July) rightly calls their “buc¬ 
caneering pleasure trip into Cabul, for the excitement of the thing.” 

A sort of buccaneering pleasure trip waa made ihto Cabul for the excitement of the 
tiling; and now the pleasure is over, the penalty remains. The extravagantly false estimates 
which were laid before the country in February wore not, of course, in any sense fraudulent, 
but they showed'a heedlessness and credulity inlying great self-deception, and only less 
culpable than deliberate deceit. 

• 

It is too characteristic of the Daily News to weaken its own writings in this 
doubtful way. It was long before our daily contemporary could prevail upon 
itself to describe this Afghan War in the proper terms. Three times over within 
eighteen months 1ms the nation been deliberately deceived as to the cost of the 
war. We say “ deliberately," for it is only to trifle with public intelligence 
to affect to believe that either Lord Lytton or Sir John Strachey supposed that 
a war which had assumed such dimensions was being waged at the cost 
they put forward. Their statements were received with derision in India itself, 
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and we refuse, as earnest men and as honest publicists, to accept the suggestion 
that they only were misled, when no one else was. It is impossible to characterize 
this second Afghan invasion in terms too scathing. The instruments of the 
crime knew well what they were doing, from the Earl of Beaconslield downwards 
They have involved the nation in shame and bloodshed, the end of which no one 
can foresee. They have spent well on to twenty millions of money already on 
their “ buccaneering pleasure trip," and if there is any sense of accountability, 
any sense of religion, in the nation, it will insist upon Parliament bringing them 
to its bar. 


Wi: shall not cease to demand the formal arraignment of these great criminals. 
Wo believed it to be impossible, with the history of Lord Auckland's crime 
fresh in all Indian memories, that they would dare to repeat it, without the excuse 
which that unhappy nobleman could honestly plead. Lord Auckland was 
dragged into iiis crime, where these men rushed into it under the pure Jingo 
inspiration begotten of the new-fangled thing set up at Delhi under the name of 
Imperialism. Their crime is tenfold heavier titan that of Lord Auckland. While 
that unhappy nobleman became nearly insane upon its review, our miraculous 
Premier, light-hearted Lytton, and frivolous officials at Simlah make their “ buc¬ 
caneering trip" a sort of pirouette dunce, blind-folding both Parliament and 
the nation as to what they were doing. If they are allowed to escape under 
the shadow of the Throne, which lias showered promotions and, decorations upon 
them all, wo shall despair altogether of English institutions. Under no other 
Government in the world would they be permitted to escape; wltile the 
prostitution of public honours that has been boldly resorted to, to secure their 
immunity, intensities the character of their conduct. They fought their way into 
the war, through a hedge of warnings and remonstrances that they declared 
were misplaced aud needless, until the nation suddenly found the crime which it 
dreaded was already consummated. We demand inquiry as a prelude to punish¬ 
ment, aud that the Throne shall not protect them. 


We have got into this position as to the responsibilities of public life amongst 
us, that, 1ft. the Ministers of the Crown follow what courses they may, the only 
punishment they have to dread is retirement from office for a while. They 
may betray the nation by systematic deception into courses of the deepest 
immorality and open crime; they may spend forty, fifty, or a hundred 
millions of the hardly-earned resources of the people, at a time of deep and 
universal commercial suffering; they may plunge into wanton and unprovoked 
wars, shedding the blood of weak and unoffending neighbouring people in 
torrents by the national arms, making their land desolate with tire and 
sword, and filling special circles in our own country with widows and fatherless 
children; they may refuse for years to appeal to the country upon their course, 
and, when forced to make that appeal, on penalty of treason, use every art that, 
baseness can suggest to awaken a strife of nationalities amongst us that may toll 
in their favour; and when all is over, and in vain, the scales having fallen from 
men’s eyes, they go to the Throne, and, as its responsible (!) advisers, counsel 
Her Majesty, the beloved Queen of Englishmen, to throw a protecting negis over 
themselves and every instrument of their crime. Having prostituted the 
prerogative, and made the Tlirone an accomplice in their guilt! and looking 
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carefully to see that tlu:ir instruments are covered by an act of condonation 
that elevates every criminal amongst them in social rank, by decoration and 
promotions, they then leisurely resign themselves to the retirement which the 
verdict of the nation necessitates, to organize themselves into a settled conspiracy 
to make the rule of their successors impossible. We tell the nation once 
more that these men should be impeached. They have made us, as a people, 
shed human blood in torrents, causelessly and without provocation, simply to 
make their rule popular; they have involved us in embarrassments and losses 
that are incalculable to the “seeing eye;” and, after decorating themselves 
with honours and rewards, they consent to retire from office for a few months or 
years, until our system of political life shall bring them again into power to 
repeat the some crimes. Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry cannot, ive fear, move in 
this matter. It is a subject for the independent members of tlie House, as 
representatives of the nation, to deal with. The autumn vacation should be 
spent in preparing the public mind for the indictment of the ex-Ministers at the 
eommencemont of the next session. There is no hope of right-ihinded and 
earnest rule for England, if these men are to escape. We almost wish that 
neither Mr. Gladstone nor Mr. Bright were in office, that they might awaken the 
country to the necessary course of action. The want of earnestness shown bv 
the Liberal press in this matter, revoals liow little’deep sense there is of wlmt 
national crime means. We can condemn it sternly enough in others; we ore 
ready to condone it, in ourselves. The only wholesome end of the Earl of 
Beaeonsfield is his expulsion from Her Majesty's Privy Council. And with 
him should go his ally, the Marquis of Salisbury. The nation would then see. 
for the first time, a sense of responsibility to the nation in its Executive Ministers. 
Neither of these men, we say, should be allowed ngain to enter the Privy Council. 
An address to the Crown should expel them, when the nation would see an end 
for all time to wanton war and reckless military expenditure, to revive the 
drooping enthusiasm of parties. What these men have cost the country, we 
cannot even estimate. 


Tjie conduct of the Opposition in tliis new Parliament is not likely, we think, 
to be soon forgotten by the nation. Animated with bitter resentment at the 
overthrow of that majority which had the nation under its feet in the 
last Parliament, they seem to have resolved themselves into a phalanx of 
“ irreconeilables” to the supremacy of conscience in the national counsels. 
Their use of the Bradlaugli incident simply to damage Mr. Gladstone, and to 
arrest, if possible, all legislation in the House,‘and now their combination to 
make the relief of Irish distress impossible, are silently noted, and will not 
be forgotten. The heart of the people is profoundly moved, Mr. Cohen justly 
remarks, by the' spectacle of “the Prime Minister, with the weight of years 
upon him, attending day after day mid night after night in the House of 
Commons, ready at any moment to answer, in ‘the most patient, the most 
indulgent, and the kindest manner, the gibes and sneers and sarcasms of 
men who have nothing else to do than devote their days to prepare them.” 
Never, to our thinking, has Mr, Gladstone shown truer moral greatness than in 
bis bearing towards the Opposition he has had to encounter in this Parliament, 
The Ministry is making an earnest effort to save a multitude of the Irish tenantry 
ftom impending eviction and beggary , while their opponents spend night after 
night, os Mir. Thorold Rogers says, in “ talking nonsense, or taking useless divi- 
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sions." The nation will net forget it, we say. Lord Beaconsfield has “edu¬ 
cated ” his party into a spirit and attitude that should exclude it from power for 
the next generation of years. 


It would really seem that a man has only to leave India with a broad, deep 
marie of administrative failure upon him, to be received in this country as a 
statesman. Sir Bartle Frere left India in 1807 under a cloud so deep, that lio 
ought never to have been employed again. He was the efficient cause of the 
ruin of the Bombay community, by the way in winch lie ministered to the delu¬ 
sions of the great share mania that engulphedits fortunes; while he lu»d previously 
shown a feebleness and moral cowardice in the great indigo quarrel in Calcutta, 
that left au indelible brand upon him. Instead of being quietly shelved for his 
known inaompetency in India, he was translated, by some occult influence or 
other, from the Governorship of Bombay to a seat in the Couucil of India, there 
to bring upon the country this Afghan War. Sir Bartle Frere’s fatal readiness to 
see morality divorced from politics, makes him ft most dangerous counsellor. He 
is enamoured of what is “ right ” if it is but popular; but if excuses are wanted 
for what is “wrong,” he is a master of the art of involving the simplest question 
in perplexity and doubt. His personal character meanwhile, and the confidence 
he inspires in Exeter Hall, lead to the notion that there can be nothing morally 
wrong in what such a man proposes or advocates. If he werd a cynic or scoffer, 
he would be far less dangerous. Constituted as he is, there are few meu who 
more easily obtain the confidence of the crowd. In the hands of a Minister like 
Lord Beaconsfield, he became a mere tool to betray the religious world iuto a 
blind confidence that wliat so good a man advised was sure to have no moral 
taint upon it. Give ns, a thousand times over, the rugged straight-forward¬ 
ness of a Lawrence. India will reap this one good from Sir Bartle Frere's 
administration of the Cape—that he will never be its Viceroy; a danger that 
was clearly threatening it before these disasters at the Cape came to prove 
the justice of our judgment upon him when leaving India in 1807. 


We reviewed the later years of his Indian career for publication in the last 
number of Tux Statesman, but the manuscript was lost on its way to the printer. 
We shall probably attempt the task again, and couple the review with a notice of 
Sir Bichard Temple’s career; The nation is widely under the belief that 
Sir Richard Temple ran a great career, in India. The legacy of mischief he has 
left the Empire in his “famous” settlement of the Central Provinces, and in his 
nasettlement of Lord Northbrook's famine policy, ought to be well known 
in the India Office; while the two great act3 of his administration in Bombay were 
the enthusiasm with which He hurried forward the ridiculous expedition Of the 
7,000 Sepoys ti Malta, and the spending some millions of money on a railway 
through the Bolaa Pass, to assist Lord Lyttons buccaneering raid upon Cabul 
and Caadahar, The money has been thrown into the sea. Were Indian-official* 
but made necouatabie lo the nation for what they do,-Sir Bartle Feme would have 
be-m attack off the list of active service under the Crown, when the Bank of 
Bombay, fell in 18Ufi,w* Sir Bichard Temple should be nowfor hiecatnplicity in 
this Afghan crime, following upon a career of ntter charlatanism <aa an Indian 
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official. They are men of this same type precisely, while the Timet is tuned by 
the hands that play upon that organ, to assure the nation that they are great and 
successful administrators! 


The world has never, perhaps, seen a spectacle of such feebleness as our rule 
of Indiu to-day presents. Instead of a high, resolute, and somewhat enthusiastic 
tono in our officials, we have a self-indulgent, pervading desire to scrape through 
the routine of each day’s work, so as to secure as much leisure and as much mild 
dissipation as they can. Instead of earnest, prolonged counsel, in which the 
sufferings of the people and the issues of peace or war are laid bare, and con¬ 
sidered with the seriousness that a rule of 200,000,000 of people ought, one would 
think, to command—our officials are impatient to get away from the files and 
records of the office to the lawn-tenuis party, the drawing-room, and the billiard 
or whist-table. The world, we say, has never seen so strange a speotacle before as 
our present government of India. It is becoming a system of mere dead bureaus 
more and more every year, without a symptom of vitality or enthusiasm in its 
task. The conception of government, as carried on for two-thirds of every 
year at Simlah, is fatal to efficiency and to all sense of responsibility. The system 
is that of a Secretary with a lot of files and pigeon-holes, as the whole art of 
government; while it has become the habit of the Indian Civilian of to-day to 
carry loyalty to the orders of his superiors to a pitch that is simply immoral. 
The responsibilities of our district officers, for instance, are such, that they can¬ 
not convert themselves into mere wheels in the great administrative machine. 
The ideal civilian in India has come to be a man who devotes himself to the 
authority to which he is subordinated, as if he were a mere machiae, his own 
reason and conscience being dethroned, aud his only virtue being that of blind 
obedience. We are Impcrialized, in fact. The phenomenon we speak of is 
inseparable from Imperialism. An Imperial rule will not tolerate remonstrance 
from those it deigns to employ in the work required of them, and at last remon¬ 
strances cease to bo offered. It is a distinct disadvantage to any young civilian to 
show the least enthusiasm in his work, or concern for the condition of the people 
amongst whom he lives. He is expected to be the mere creature of the routine 
orders of his department, and to “ make things pleasant" for those above him. If 
he shows any independence of mind, or uneasiness at the condition of the 
people, ho will get a black mark against him to a certainty at head-quarters, 
where the one object is to perpetuate the illusions of the fool’s paradise in which 
the Supreme Government has chosen to dwell. And so we have the spectacle of 
a highly-paid bureaucracy blandly presiding over the destinies of 200,000,000 of 
people, the masses of whom are steeped iu the deepest wretchedness, and whose 
fortunes are separated by a great gulf from the sympathies of their foreign rulers. 
It cannot last, if the world is really under moral government. 


One of the most important questions in our treatment of Indian famines is 
the question whether the Government of India at such seasons should not 
prohibit the export of food grains therefrom altogether. Sir George Campbell, 
it may he remembered, urged this step upon the Government at the commenoe- 
mentbf the Behar famine, in October, 1878. We thonght him to be right then, 
and we still hold him to have been right. The first and obvious remedy for 
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short harvests, in a country that can never hope to tec its food stores replenished 
from abroad, is to retain what it has. The exports of wheat and other grains 
from India, that went on vigorously all through 1870 and part of 1877, very 
appreciably enhanced prices, and aggravated the sufferings of the people. Madras 
and Mysore needed every maund of rice and wheat that the Central Provinces 
could spare, and the permitting of export to go on at such a period, was a 
patent economic blunder. Indian officials constantly take hold of the notion that 
political economy forbids this, that, and the other thing, concerning which 
political economists have said nothing, but refer us to the statesmanship of 
common sense. Thus the Government of India made it a grievance against Nepaul 
in 1876-4, that it prohibited .the export of rice in that year. But Nepaul 
was right to do so, when it saw that it had not food enough for its own people, 
and had no hope of replenishing its stores from abroad. If the men who insist 
otherwise would but state clearly to themselves the grounds on which they 
decide, they would soon come to the conclusion that one of the lessons we have 
to learn in Indian famine is that we should stop the e-rport of food at such sea¬ 
sons altogether. Thus, in reporting upon the famine yeur 1877-78, we find the 
Commissioner of Chuttisghur, in the Central Provinces, writing:— 

So keen was the demand for grain for export, that every nook and corner of the country 
was traversed by travelling traders, who made their purchases from house to house, and so 
gave to every ryot who had grain in hand, however small in quantity, an opportunity of 
disposing of it at his own door for high prices. The labouring population undoubtedly felt 
the dearness of groin, but agricultural and trading prosperity lei to labour being in request, 
and only in a small tract of poor country in the Samhalpur district did any distress occur. 

The accessible districts of the provinces had beeu already drained, before the 
urgency of the demand reached remote Chuttisghur. The land revenue of the year 
was collected with unusually little need for coercive measures, while the stimulus 
to cultivation had led to a larger area being cultivated than in any previous year. 
” It is, however, to be remembered that the stocks of grain have been dangerously 
reduced.” On this subject the Commissioner of Nagpore says :— 

1 do not think we ought to disguise from ourselves the fact that the recent famine in 
Southern India has drained our stocks, tljat the seemingly inexhaustible stores of Chnttisgbur 
have been nearly exhausted, and that they cannot be replenished except by a succession of 
good harvests more than sufficient to feed the population and to meet the outside demand. 

Under such circumstances as existed from October, 1876, to the end of 1877, 
all over India, the Government should have prohibited the export of food grains 
altogether. We shall wait with interest for what the Famine Commissioners say 
upon the point. Bearing in mind tbe fact that India depends entirely upon her¬ 
self for food, and that no attraction of high prices can ever bring supplies to her, 
let the extremity of her children be what it may,—we have held for many years 
that when the country suffers a failure of harvest, the export of grain ought to be 
suspended. It never has been yet in these calamities, and that they have been 
intensified thereby is certain. 
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MEMORANDUM ON THE CONDITION OF 

INDIA. 

[BV THE EDITOR.] 

I believe it to be impossible to exaggerate tlte importance of an 
inquiry into the subject of Indian Finance. The error that has 
marked every approach to the subject hitherto is the notion tfcat 
it is simply a question of accounts that has to be dealt with. The 
effect of this has been that we have mistaken accountantship for 
statesmanship. Every effort of the last twenty years, from the 
day when the late Mr. Wilson was sent out from the English 
Treasury to Calcutta to take charge of the Indian finances, has been 
more or less inspired by the belief that it was the system of accounts 
that required reform, and that wliafc was chiefly needed was improved 
book-keeping. The introduction of the English methods of estimate 
and audit undoubtedly marked the beginning of a new and improved 
system; and so much care and attention have since been bestowed 
*, upon the Accounts department, that there is little, I believe, left 
to be desired in this direction. It is not our accountantship that 
is at fault in India. The last twenty years of our administration 
of its finances might almost be described' in a word as “ the book¬ 
keeping period.” The extraordinary estimates of the last eighteen 
months as to the cost of the Afghan War, have not arisen from 
any defeot in book-keeping. Our book-keeping is perfect. Bat no 
system can be worked by steam ,* and the undoubted cause of these 
astonishing estimates has been an unwillingness to look the real, the 
inevitable cost of the war in the face. There has been a strong 
desire to minimize the cost and defer its acknowledgment until the 
latest possible moment, under the consciousness that the nation has 
regarded |he war with ever-growing uneasiness from its commence- 
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The “book-keeping era” has lasted long enough—too long, 
indeed. What the condition of India calls for at our hands is not 
accountantship, but statesmanship, and statesmanship of the very 
highest order. The condition of the masses of the people has, I am 
satisfied, steadily deteriorated under our rule, until it has become 
deplorable beyond belief. Our twenty years of “ improved book¬ 
keeping ” have but mocked the necessities of a people, living upon 
the very verge of famine from one decade to another. They have 
been asking us for bread all these years, and we have offered them a 
stone. I shall attempt to show in this memorandum what the con¬ 
dition and circumstances of the people really are, and the nature 
of the vast and complex problem with whioh we have to deal. It 
is very idleness to attach a feather’s weight to the character of 
the recent estimates, except as a symptom of the demoralized 
condition of the “ departments” by which we are “ administering,” 
but in no true sense of the word “ governing ” the Empire we have 
assumed, for good or evil, over 250 millions of people, without au 
adequate thought anywhere, except perhaps in Mr. Bright’s mind, 
of $he nature .of the task we have set ourselves, an$ of its responsi¬ 
bilities. With the settling down and hardening of our rule into 
a system of mere routine, there has been a steady decline in the 
morale that animates the Services. The foreign administration 
we have set up over the people, becomes year by year more unfit 
for its task, aud more desirous to escape from it at the earliest 
moment that a pension or a competency can be secured. With 
the establishment of a settled routine of procedure, the personal 
character of the instruments by which it is conducted has necessarily 
become less and less influential, until the machinery of the State 
goes on almost, as it were, alone. There is no longer any room 
in India for a career like that of the late Medows Taylor, whose 
interesting “ Story of my Life ” reveals clearly enough to the dis¬ 
cerning mind the secret of our initial and early success as rulers. 
There is no longer any place, I say, in our system of government 
for the display of the fine character and administrative abilities of 
a Monro, or Mountstuart Elpbinstone, a Malcolm, Metcalfe, or a 
Medows Taylor. 

It is a distinct disadvantage in these days for any young man who 
enters the- Indian. Civil Service, to possess strong individuality of 
character, a keen sense of responsibility, or a quick sympathy with 
the people. Ee is sore to evince these qualities if they are in him, 
and eqtudly sure of getting a mark set upon* him as a trouble- 
sosse or dangerous nuisance. He must view the wretchedness of 
the people with the indifference begotten of despair of all attempts 
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to better their condition. Within the last two years, the whole 
body of our district officers (collectors and magistrates) in Oudh 
and the North-west Provinces, were formally ordered to close their 
eyes to the spectacle of millions of the people dying of hunger; 
and when the tragedy was over, the Supreme Government of the 
country dared to issue a formal letter of approval by the Viceroy in 
Council, of the “ foresight, humanity, and energy ” we had shown 
in alleviating and mitigating sufferings that were not even permitted 
to he vtentionerl by the executive officers who were in contact with 
the bitterness of death. The Parliament and people of England 
seldom or never hear a true report of matters from the Imperial 
departments in India, which are the only channels through which 
information is communicated to this country at all. Lot me give 
some recent instances of the fact. A few months ago, then, the 
Knglish people were called upon to admire the administrative 
skill with which the “ Salt and Customs Line ” of Central and 
Northern India had been abolished by Sir John Strachey, with 
the consent of the Native Princes of Raj poo tana. Now, the re¬ 
form was carried by placing heavy pressure upon those Princes 
to make them acquiesce in a scheme that raised the price of salt 
to the fifty millions of their subjects, to the same rates that 
prevail in our own territory, it was a very desirable reform for 
ourselves, but a most objectionable monsuro to tho Native States, 
whoso Princes l'elt an honourable and deep repugnance to a measure 
that raised the price of this necessary of life to the many millions 
of their own subjects, to rates similar to those levied from our own 
people. I must not bo understood to blame Sir John Strachey 
for desiring to see tho Salt Line abolished. It was a desirable re¬ 
form in itself, and one that might with propriety have been kept in 
viewin every modification of onr engagements with the Native States 
so seriously affeoted thereby. What has been concealed is the fact 
that the measure was forced upon the Native Princes, and has been 
the occasion of the deepest heartburnings amongst, such of them as 
identify themselves with their people's interests. Our Indian officials 
are simply ** trustees ” of the English nation, and the country has a 
just expectation and a right to be told the true history of their 
proceedings. Bat this is what the officials* of that country never 
dream of doing. They are never held back from courses they 
are bent upon, by any notion of accountability to the nation for 
the justice of their proceedings. A certain policy seems to them de¬ 
sirable or necessary, and they follow it without scruple as to the 
means by which it is carried; bat they take tacit precautions that 
the English people are kept in ignorance of those means. Thus 
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the nation is made to believe that the Native States of Rajpootaua 
co-operated willingly and cordially with our Foreign Office at 
Simlah, in carrying a measure that was obnoxious to the last 
degree to their Princes, whose consent thereto was wrung from 
them by a course of procedure that the nation would never have 
sanctioned had the facts been honestly disclosed to it. Pressure- of 
a most improper order was used to compel the assent of the Princes 
to a measure that they abhorred. Now the nation never hears of 
these facts. A despatch that conceals the true story is addressed 
to the India Office, and, in routine order, finds its way into a Blue- 
book. Instead of the true story, an essentially untrue one is laid 
before the country, and the matter then passes into oblivion, until 
a rebellion comes. It must be needless for me to recall the utter 
misleading of the country in the last three years, as to every 
essential fact of our relations with the late Ameer of Cabul. 

The system by which we rule India is that of a narrow bureau¬ 
cracy, which keeps the essence of its proceedings absolutely secret 
from outsiders. They are no more communicated to Parliament 
than to the country. They are oftentimes not known even in 
the India Office itself; the “files,” as they are called, of the 
Secretariats consisting largely of demi-official letters, that contain 
and conceal the true record of the proceedings. The veil is some¬ 
times lifted by an accident, but it is a far cry to India; and there is 
no way by which the insincerity of the official record and its con¬ 
cealment of facts can be detected, but by a course of persistent 
interpellations in parliament that would weary and disgust its mem¬ 
bers. I have adduced the abolition of the Salt Line and the getting 
up of this Afghan War as illustrations of the system upon which 
we are administering India, with a hollowness and insincerity on the 
part of our officials that is fatal to all hope of righteous rule. The 
fault which I charge upon the system is so grave that I think it 
desirable to give another illustration or two of its working. Many 
persons must remember -a letter to the Times, published by that 
journal a few months ago, under the signature of a gentleman 
for whose personal character and attainments I have a true respect: 
I mean Mr. C. A. Elliott, formerly Secretary to Government in 
the North-west Provinces, and now Secretary to the Famine Com¬ 
mission, the report of which Commission is so impatiently waited 
for. Now, in his letter to the Times it is not Mr. Elliott who 
is speaking, but the “ official ” of that name. The letter, as a 
consequence, had so subtle a virus of insincerity and untruthfnlness 
running through it, that Mr. Caird, who is the most eminent mem¬ 
ber, of the Commission, felt bound to repudiate its statements 
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emphatically m the next day’s issue of the paper. There was no 
exense lor Mr. Blliott, as no one can possibly know better than 
he how utterly misleading were the suggestions and statements 
made in his letter. The most fatal feature of this demoralization 
is the fact-that none of our officials seem exempt from it. To name 
Mr. C. B. Bernard, the new Commissioner of British Bnrmah, is to 
praise him ; and yet Mr. Bernard, two years ago, at Simlah, did 
not hesitate, as Home Secretary, to draft or append his signature to 
a letter of the Supreme Government, addressed to Sir George 
Cooper, complimenting him upon hiB active measures for the relief 
of famine in the North-west Provinces. The letter was so abso¬ 
lutely untrue in its statement of facts, that no one who knew Mr. 
Bernard personally, could account for his signature to such a docu¬ 
ment. All that the bureaucracy at Simlah could do to conceal the 
facts of Sir George Cooper’s administration from the knowledge 
of this country they did; and with such success, that not one 
Englishman in ten thousand seems to know that there was any 
famine in the North-west Provinces at all in 1877-78. 

Hateful and heavy as is the charge, I affirm that the official 
bureaus of India so systematically conceal the true character of 
their proceedings, that the nation may not accept a statement that 
emanates therefrom. They know what au English administration 
ought'to be, and what the nation desires it to beand when the 
“official” course is notin accordance with the national ideal, the 
facts are boldly made to conform thereto. J will not in this associa¬ 
tion j»ss over tho conduct of our Indian Foreign Office of late 
years towards Sir Salar Jung; for I do verily believe in my heart 
that if the nation had a clear understanding of what that course has 
been,‘public indignation would burn so fiercely against the men 
who have disgraced us, as to compel their retirement in a body 
from the public service. We owe more to Sir Salar Jung than we 
can ever as a people repay; while the Indian Foreign Office has 
pursued him-for years, with a course of petty insults and provoca¬ 
tions that has finally given place to an apparently deliberate attempt 
to break down his administration of the Nizam’s country altogether, 
by forcibly intruding a colleague upon him, whom we should not 
dVeam of employing ourselves, and who, as a fact, has completely 
paralysed Sir Salar Jung’s power, and will rapidly reduce the 
Nizam’s country to the condition from which Salar Jung 
rescued it. I will not be deterred, in submitting this memoran¬ 
dum, from avowing my mournful belief that it is the very success 
of Sir Salar Jung’s administration, that is the real cause of his 
persecution. ,We are administering no province in lndia of our own. 
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with anything like the success that Sir Salar Jung has had in the 
Hyderabad territories. And the fact is too much for the equa¬ 
nimity of the bureaucratic mind. Sir Salar Jung’s claims upon us 
are so oppressively weighty, while his administration of the Nizam’s 
country is so putting our own to shame, that we cannot tolerate 
it. The charge is so serious that I shall presently confirm it, as 
it will fnrnish me with a groundwork for the reforms in our whole 
administration, that I shall by and by suggest. 

EX IIA US'/VOX OF THE S01J.. 

The problem we have to deal with is seriously complicated by facto 
that have never secured the attention they ought to have com¬ 
manded, and that have only of late years, indeed, been noticed at 
all:—I mean the exhaustion of the food stores of the people the 
exhaustion of the soil itself, and the fact that there is no provision 
whatever in India for the poor, on which we may cast them in the 
famines which are now of necessary, normal recurrence in the country. 
It is a striking illustration of the perfuuctor^manuer in which we 
have discharged our duties as rulers, that it is only within the last 
few years, that the suspicion lias been excited that the soil over 
wide provinces of India is exhausted. The State is the great land¬ 
lord of the country, and every report upon the vast estate it has 
administered, has teemed with descriptions of its tropical luxuriance 
It was easy, of course, to be deceived by appearances; and the 
astonishing rapidity with which forest and jungle assert their do¬ 
minion over fields that had been laid waste by the devastations of 
civil war, and the invasions to which the laud was exposed, created 
an impression that the natural fertility of the soil was inex¬ 
haustible. We were living in a fool’s paradise of our own creation. 
The alarming fact has at last dawned upon us that, instead of a 
fertile soil, the people are cultivating fields that show every 
symptom of exhaustion, when the returns to their industry are care¬ 
fully investigated. The first suspicion of a fact that is now widely 
admitted arose in my own mind some ten years ago, while editing' 
the Agricultural Gazette of India, a journal established by myself 
inJ8(59. Up to that titfte, there was no agricultural journal of an 
kind in India. In establishing it, I had no foregone conclusions 
establish. I was simply impressed with the necessity of some such 
periodical in a country so purely agricultural, and in which the 
revenue of the State was absolutely dependent upon the land I 
was led to its establishment by a belief that the State assess¬ 
ments upon the land were ont of all proportion lower they 
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be. The assurance of Mountstuart Elphinstone and others that the 
land was held to be moderately assessed under oar predecessors 
when the State claim was limited to a third of the gross produce of 
the soil, had been ever present to my mind, during the many years 
in which I had strenuously opposed the permanent settlement, as it 
is called, of tho State demand. I saw clearly that, from the simpli¬ 
city of the people’s tastes and mode of life, we could never hope to 
derive a revenue of any importance from indirect taxation of the 
order that yields so immense a proportion of our own national 
income. I knew, meanwhile, that the gross claim of the State upon 
the soil of India amounted, in round figures, to but £20,000,00U 
sterling a-year; and to suppose that this amount represented one- 
third of the gross produce of the agriculture of the country seemed 
to me a redndio ad absurd tun ; while, to heighten its intensity, the 
statement was made on all hands that our " assessments ” were so 
heavy that, instead of one-third of the produce only, they formed a 
rack-rent of one-half the crops. I began, therefore, twenty years 
ago, to urge upon the Government tho absolute necessity of statis¬ 
tical inquiry into tho agriculture of the country; and I at last esta¬ 
blished the Agricultural Gazette, as a record of every fact concerning 
it that appeared in the newspapers of India, or that I could gather 
from the reports of our officers who were engaged in the survey and 
settlement of the land. Tho Central Provinces were at that time 
under process of “ settlement,” and, in studying the reports of the 
officers engaged therein, my attention was arrested by the fact that 
they all agreed in declaring Ahat the famous black soil of the 
Nerbndda Valley yielded but a return of 350 lbs. to 600 lbs. of 
wheat to the acre. The same figures, or nearly the same, were re¬ 
turned by every officer engaged in the work; but none of them being 
practical agriculturists, its strangeness escaped remark by them alto¬ 
gether. Now, I knew that the average yield of wheat per acre in 
England was twenty-eight bushels per acre, fifty to sixty bushels being 
a not infrequent return to high farming. . For a long time I insisted 
that the returns must be erroneous, and considerable discussion arose 
as to the fa$t. Suffice it to say, that it slowly dawned upon me 
that this proverbially rich soil really yielded no larger a return 
than was affirmed; and in carrying my inquiries into "settlement ” 
proceedings in the North-west Provinces, I found the general fact 
to be that, instead of the soil possessing the extraordinary fertility 
that had been supposed, there was every symptom of its exhaus¬ 
tion. A very remarkable settlement of the land was made in the 
time of the Emperor Akbar, by his great Minister, Todur Mull, 
whose assessments, I found, were not empirical, and put our own 
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entirely to shame. He began by instating a careful and minute 
record in till the provinces of the Umpire, as to the actaal yield of 
the soil ; and be bid the inquiry prokaoted over a cycle of nine- 
teen years, before be ventured to affirm the average returns to tht 
cultivator's industry. Now, these observations are all recorded in 
tbe Ayeen Akberri, and in comparing them with tbe less systematic 
and .less protracted, but still careful, inquiries of our ^ own officers, 
at intervals in the last hundred years, there seems.to be no. doubt 
whatever, that the soil has steadily deteriorated in fertility, until 
over wide areas of country the wonder is that the land should be 
cultivated at all. I do not think there can be a reasonable doubt 
that one part of the problem we have to face at the outset, is the 
alarming fact that, with a rapidly increasing population pressing 
upon the soil, its fertility is steadily diminishing, except in the 
deltaic regions of Bengal, Burmah, Coconnda, and Sindh. The 
fields are cultivated with the utmost patience and diligence, bnt 
there is no manure for them, except immediately around the 
villages, and no stock to re-fertilize them. The cattle have 
dwindled in number and in size, as the cultivators have become 
poorer and poorer, the pasture lands becoming more aud more 
contracted, from tho necessity of raising supplies of food for au 
increasing population*. Now, any inquiry into Indian finance that 
ignores this vital subject will be useless for all purposes of improved 
or hopeful administration, and it is idle to conceal from ourselves 
how vast and complicated the task really is. , 

I may here point,out that the great question of irrigation is so 
closely connected with the subject that it mast be regarded as part of 
it. It has been too readily taken for granted that, under a tropical 
sun, we need simply water to insure the productiveness of the soil. 
The problem is far from being of this simple order. It has yet to be 
established that the vast and costly system of artificial irrigatiou by 
which we have hoped to protect the North-west Provinces from 
&mine, is not accelerating thb exhaustion of the soil, while contain¬ 
ing within itself the seeds of fatal and unforeseen evils. I merely 
mention the subject here, as another factor in the difficult problem 
with which we have to deal. 

EXHAUSTION OF THE FOOD STORES. 

A question closely connected with this exhaustion of the soil, 
is the exhaustion of the food stores of the country,, which is, the 
immediate cause Of the terrible suddenness with which famine 
in modern days supervenes upon a Mure of harvest. The 
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time is well within the memory of many old officers still, living, 
when there was not a village in India that had not a year or 
two’s supply of grain in store as a provision against famine. To 
this hour, no well-to-do ryot in Lower Bengal and other districts 
feels at ease in his mind, unless he has a full two years’ supply of 
rice or other grain stored under his own hand. The horrors of 
famine are so burnt into the cultivator’s mind, that no price will 
tempt him to leave his homestead bare of food. 

Now, the decrees of our civil courts and our railways between 
them have so completely exhausted these stores, that over wide 
areas of country there are no food stores whatever, to feed the 
people in emergencies. Fifty years ago, there was not a village 
in the Deccan, that did not normally hold large supplies of grain 
in store, as a provision against failure of the rains and harvests. 
The trader or banker formed but one of the brotherhood of the 
village community, and though holding a lien upon these village 
stores, he never dreamed of forcing their sale to repay himself 
his advances. He could not indeed have sold them, for in the 
absence of communications with the markets that have grown up 
under our rule upon the coast, there were no markets to which 
he could send them. The disintegration of tho village communi¬ 
ties, that has followed upon the introduction of our civil courts, 
has broken up all sense of brotherhood and conjmon sympathy 
between the Marwarree money-lender and the ryot; and, under 
the temptation of high prices, and the facility of sending the 
village stores to tho Coast ports by railway, the food stores 
have been drained to absolute depletion. The villagers are conse¬ 
quently now living literally from hand to mouth; the surplus grain 
of a bountiful harvest is no longer garnered in their homesteads for 
seasons of scarcity, but goes at once into the Marwarree’s hands, 
for transport to the export markets upon the coast. This ex¬ 
haustion of the food stores of the people, has been steadily pro¬ 
gressing under our rule until they have disappeared. In the 
terrible famines of the last few years, the very last reserves 
appear to have been reached, by the tapping of the Chutteesghur 
and Baipore districts, in the hitherto inaccessible country beyond 
Nagpore. Within the last very few years it was common enough 
for the grain of those districts to lie rotting in the villages, or to 
remain unreaped in the fields, from the absence of any market for 
it, and the want of communications. The sore distress of the last 
four years has now tapped even these last reserves of the country, and 
I instance the fact simply to illustrate how complete the process of 
depletion has become. Here again, consequently, is another great 
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factor in the terrible problem we have to deal with. We have an 
exhausted soil, and a vast population living thereon without food 
stores of any kind in reserve. And then comes the final considera¬ 
tion, that this population is entirely dependent upon its own re¬ 
sources, and that there is no means whatever of replenishing them 
from abroad. It is this last fact that gives such importance to an 
inquiry into the propriety, in the existing circumstances of the 
country, of permitting the export of food therefrom, when famine 
looms upon the land. 


EXPORT OF FOOD. 

It cannot be too vividly apprehended, that India depends abso¬ 
lutely upon herself, for the food required to sustain her population 
alive, and I should hope that the attention of the Famino Com¬ 
mission has been closely directed to the fact. I urged it upon 
the Commission, while it was sitting in India, with much persist¬ 
ence, as I am impressed strongly with the conviction that the ex¬ 
port of food should certainly be arrested in India whenever famine is 
seen to be approaching. A very few minutes’ reflection suffices to 
show that there are no markets whatever from which food can 
be drawn to India under the attraction of high prices. In the first 
place, there are no stores upon which India can possibly draw, and 
consequently no markets to supply her wants. Because England is 
able to draw wheat in large fleets from California, Canada, and 
Australia, for the supply of say ten millions of her population, the 
thought is entertained that the millions of India might do so too. 
But when famine overtakes any province of India, its population 
must perish, unless some other province of India can supply it 
with food. The one mistake made in the treatment of the Behar 
and Bengal famine of 1873-74 was the not recognizing this fact, 
and so the cosily attempt was made to supply the distressed dis¬ 
tricts with rice drawn from distant Siam. Political economy was 
supposed to teach that the markets should be left free at such 
periods, and that we should trust the attraction of high prices to 
draw food in the necessary quantities from distant markets. But there 
are no such markets for India to look to. It was Bnnmth and the 
Punjaub that supplied the Bengal need, while the Government itself 
had to be the importer. The exhaustion of the food stores of India, 
and her absolute dependence upon her own fields for their replenish- 
' ment, invest this question of the export of food in rimes of 
scarcity deepening into famine, with great urgency; and as these 
periods are now of normal recurrence, the whole question of 
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Indian Finance is mixed up therewith. I mention, in connec¬ 
tion -with this subject, the mournful fact that, owing to the 
universal indebtedness of the cultivating classes, a favourable 
or bumper harvest only aggravates the misery of the people. 
The price of grain at such periods falls to nothing, and the 
money-lender takes the crops for a mere song. Here again, is a 
vital factor in the fiscal problem. By exacting the land revenue in 
money, we compel the cultivator to let his harvest go to the money¬ 
lender, for whatever he is pleased to give him. I have long thought, 
and persistently suggested, thalfc the experiment of taking the land 
revenue in Icind ought to be tried, under competent supervision. I 
know of course, the stereotyped objections that are raised to 
payments in kind; but India is in circumstances new to political 
economy altogether. Economists have never yet imagined sueh a 
condition of things as exists therein; and I care nothing for my 
own reputation in affirming that we ought lung since to have tried 
intelligently the experiment of reverting to the system of taking 
payment of the land revenue in kind, to checkmate, as I think we 
conld thereby, the trade of the money-lender. I can only say that 
I should like to have the trial of such an experiment entrusted to 
myself. As it is, we have reduced the cultivator to a condition of 
abject poverty by insisting upon payment in money; and it is not 
too much to ask that we should try the experiment, upon a limited 
scale, of reversing our action. The way to try it is simple enough, 
except to men who persist in crying, “ There is a lion in the way.” 
Give me a single perguunah in Oudli, and let me select my own 
instruments, and if 1 did not in five years show a peasantry 
redeemed from poverty, I am very much deceived. As the great 
landlord of these stricken millions, whom our own action has re¬ 
duced to destitution, we have duties towards them that will never 
be discharged under the hide-bound, routine, perfunctory system 
we have set up over them, as the final outcome of our statesmanship. 

INDIA MUST NUT BORROW. 

The importance in these circumstances, of onr completing the 
railway coxnmmuiiications of the country should, one might think, 
need no enforcement. It is the railways that have exhausted the 
food stores of the country, and it is to them mainly we must now 
look to equalise the distribution and price of every provincial 
harvest. It was a most fetal mistake that was made a year ago 
by the late Government, in stopping all expenditure upon public 
works that could be stopped, and not only so bat in breaking up the 
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admirable staff that had been slowly organized by twenty long 
years of effort. Had Mr. Fawcett but understood India as folly as 
he sympathizes with it, he would never have lent his influence to 
this disastrous and most wasteful step. We shall have to rebuild 
what the exigencies of the Afghan War led the ex-Ministry into 
pulling down. If the people of India are not to become an oppro¬ 
brium to British rule by perishing of hunger thereunder every few 
years by millions, we must press on to completion a network of 
railways, that will enable us at any moment to direct what surplus 
food there is in its provinces, to localities where the harvests have 
failed. Happily for the people and for us, it is not often that a 
failure of the rains is general. A scanty rainfall on the western 
side of India, will not infrequently mean a very heavy fail in the 
Nerbudda Valley and the north-west. But famine is very quick 
in its operation. A week’s actual want of food in any district means 
the death of millions, and our railway system must be carried to far 
greater lengths than it now is, to eqhalize the distribution of food 
amongst the provinces. If we are to wait for the completion of the 
system until we can do it out of driblets of savings from the taxes— 
as no other land on earth has been made to wait —we may make up 
onr minds to the constant recurrence of calamities such as those of 
the last four years, the true story of which, if told, would make 
every one’s ears tingle that heard it. America constructed 80,000 
miles of railway in the very same period daring which we painfully 
managed to build 7,000 by fits and starts, ever stopping to take 
breath and ask if we were not going too fast! No one doubts that 
America did wisely to construct this vast system of communications 
out of borrowed capital. Had she adopted the principle we have laid 
down in India, and decreed that her people should go without rail¬ 
ways until they could build them oat of savings from the taxes, 
does any one suppose that she would to-day have an annual revenue 
showing £21,000,000 of surplus in a single year ? 

It is impossible not to feel indignant with the narrow selfish¬ 
ness of which our financial relations with India have ever been the 
expression. We seem incapable of a generous thought towards onr 
great dependency, in onr determination to be absolutely “ safe” as 
regards the Home charges. Thus it is selfish timidity only that 
prevents our seeing that our only wise policy is to construct all 
works for the improvement of the land out of the cheap capital that 
English capitalists offer with both hands for the purpose. We 
might, if we pleased, establish a sinking fund, over a period of 
years, for the redemption of the loans. Instead of this, India is 
required herself to find the capital she wants, or to go without 
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roads, railways, and canals, in spite of the “incalculable,” the 
“ incredible,” the “ enormous benefits ” which the English capital 
we hare had the darjrag to borrow is yielding, by Sir John Strachey's 
own statement. It is not statesmanship; it is the neglectful selfish¬ 
ness that has neither heart to conceive nor inclination t# study, what 
the hope of profitable relations between the two countries prescribes. 
I hold to-day, upon this subjeot, the language I have ever held. In 
the midst of incessant official changes of view, I have never ceased 
to point out that our true policy in the matter of public works 
is that which was timidly followed in the construction of the 
guaranteed lines of railway, that are now admitted to rank among 
the chief benefits of onr rule. Instead of wisely committing our¬ 
selves to this policy for good, we have adopted it one year only to 
abandon it the next, revive it timidly in the third, and then knock 
it altogether on the head in the fourth. The perpetual changes of 
policy that have been made, have been a scandal for the weak¬ 
ness they have disclosed in our government of the country. At 
one time we, have made up our minds that the railways and canals 
of India should really be made with the cheap capital that 
England is offeriug to us for the purpose, and that India alone of 
all the world is not permitted to accept. At another, we are told 
that we ought to build them out of an income tax that reached 
but one man out of a thousand; at another, that it is right to 
borrow for railways, but not for canals; at another, that we ought 
not to borrow for either; at another, that we must break up the 
public works expenditure into fanciful divisions of ordinary and 
extraordinary, directly remunerative and indirectly remunerative 
outlay. Three years ago, a new division was made, and “ the par¬ 
tially directly remunerative, indirectly wholly to," were to be built 
out of taxes. I long since lost all patience with the folly. The 
aecounts of India, honestly and intelligently summarized for the 
last twenty-five years, showing its expenditure out of taxes upon 
railways and canals, and the enormous simultaneous outlay upon new 
and perumneut barracks, new roads, new civil buildings of all kinds— 
that should have been const meted upon the principle of a sinking 
fund throughout —would show that no country in the world, except 
England, lias so clear a right to borrow. Made oat properly, 
a summary balance-sheet of the last twenty years would show that, 
instead of deficit, there has been an immense surplus. Our financiers 
have never been able to see the wisdom of such an exposition of 
the national credit. They would seem almost to have wished to 
injure the credit of our dependency, and plaoe it at a disadvantage 
in the money markets of the world. 
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When I think of the Afghan War, and the two score millions 
that will be engulphed therein before the army, in its disorganized 
condition, with depleted arsenals, and bloated departments, is brought 
back to its normal condition, and recal the fatal break-np of the 
Public Works Staff as a measure of economy, I feel that if ever 
men deserved impeachment, it is the men who betrayed the nation 
into this heavy crime, and then sought to redeem their credit by 
a ruinous and wasteful blow at the very foundation of the 
one great department on which all hope of the future rests. We 
must rebuild the Public Works Staff, but pay it less, and must 
borrow boldly the capital required for the great public works which 
the exigencies of the country absolutely necessitate. 


EFFECTS OF BRITISH RULE. 

What the Government and people of England have to wake up 
to, is the fact that instead of British rule having enriched the people 
of India, it has reduced the masses of them to a poverty so abject as 
to be nearly incredible. The fact of their growing impoverishment 
under British rule, and by that rule as its cause, is persistently 
concealed from this country in the official reports of our Adminis¬ 
tration. The Parliament and people of England are flattered and 
amused from one year’s end to another, by delusive official accounts 
of the growing enlightenment and prosperity of the people under 
“ the blessings of British rule; ” while the leading journal of the 
Metropolis systematically lends its columns to the support of the 
plausible tale, and resents every effort to disabuse the public mind of 
the delusion. It has been my invidious task for years in India to 
expose the hollowness of official assurances upon this subject; 
and while respected, I believe, as an authority upon Indian econo¬ 
mics and finance, I have of necessity incurred much ill-will and 
unpopularity from my refusal to lookaat matters through the 
coloured spectacles with which non-official, as well as official, 
Englishmen in India are accustomed to see things. The conviction 
has steadily grown upon me, that we are committed to an impossible 
task in attempting to “'govern ” India directly as we do by an 
executive machinery so foreign as our own to the social life, habits, 
traditions, and sympathies of the people. Asked to sum np my own 
appreciation of what oar rule has done for India in the way of 
benefit to its people, I should reply that we have rescued it from 
the anarchy into which it had fallen through the break-np of the 
Mohammedan rule, and from the constantly recurring fear of inva- 
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nOn: In addition to the great blessing-of domestic order and out¬ 
ward security, oar presence has given a shock to the peophHhaft is 
e ve r ywh ere awakening them frbm-fhe sleep of ages, and fi tmilla rh m g 
them with a new order Of ideas. The missionary, the schoolmaster, 
and the University* have happily united, and are steadily raising 
the popular standard of opinion and thought amongst the people* 
and- introducing, by Western literature, the conception of a higher 
morality and of a new political life amongst them. To these 
benefits mast be added the introduction of the railway, tele¬ 
graph, and cheap postal systems, with the impetus they give to 
the growth of industrial life and the widening of the mental horizon 
of a people. Finally, th&e is the enrichment of the classes who 
are engaged in the conduct of the external trade of the country, 
and of the small zemindar class, transformed into landlords of 
the English type, in Bengal, by the mistaken legislation of Lord 
Cornwallis; an error allowed to be vepeated but ten to fifteen 
years ago by Sir Richard Temple in the-Central Provinces. I think 
I halm now summed np all the advantages that can be predicated 
as the fruits of British rule. 

On the other hand, the evils which have resulted from that rule 
are, I believe, incalculable. In onr insular impatience of every 
national institution that differed from our own; onr rule has been 
one sustained effort to fuse and recast everything in India, in 
the moulds of English' thought, feeling, and development. In our 
iwpatienoe of what we frequently despised, for no other reason 
than that we did not understand it, we have broken down every 
relation of class to class, and disintegrated the whole social and 
political life of the people. The subversion of Native rtrie, and the 
substitution of a rule of foreigners in its stead, was a vast revolution 
in itself; while not content with this change in the life of the 
people, we have set ourselves from the first to remodel their every 
institution upon Western and, indeed, English ideas. And the 
result is what might Iwfe been foretold. The people are docile, 
and'accustomed by long ages of submission, to obey their rulers 
blindly. TBfty have conformed -to our laws and regulations; without 
* thought of actively resisting usj and to-day India presents the 
spectacle of a vast and noble tree that has'been torn up i firom theapil, 
while'every leaf droops and withers from the disruption of it» roots. 
My own belief, 1 confess, is that the future well-being of'Tndie is 
nowlhrgely dependentupon the fete of its Native States. These have 
escaped; hitherto, the violent dis in tegra ti on of therrold national 
and soeiaMifb, while they have all the advantage of Immediate 
oontfectwvth the fbnses for good, that redeem our direct ralO'from 
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being a pare, unmitigated corse to oar subjects. Instead of 
contracting the area of Native rale, the time I am persuaded, 
has come when we should reverse our action altogether and 
steadily place back under Native administration, much of the 
territory we have unwisely annexed, and brought under a role that 
can never in the nature of things prove a successful one. A few 
years of delusive and seeming prosperity have commonly enough {at¬ 
tended upon our “annexations,” to be followed by a period of 
steady and continuous decline, without hope of recovery, so far as 
I can see, but from the retracing of our steps, and undoing what we 
have hastily dpne. I must not be understood for a moment to mean 
that I would withdraw from empire in fcidia. We could not do so, 
even if we desired it. Nor is there any need. But we must ho 
content with Empire, and gradually withdraw from the impossible 
task we are now attemptin g of directly administering the domestic 
affairs of the people. The task is impossible. We are separated 
from their sympathies by a gulf whioh there is no bridging. Instead 
of drawing nearer to the life and regard of the people, we are of 
necessity becoming more and more alienated therefrom ; and it is 
Utopian to dream of counteracting this natural tendency of things 
by the praiseworthy efforts of individual Englishmen and English¬ 
women, moved by a generous pity for the people whose rule we have 
undertaken only to find out how ' impossible is the task. The 
possibility of amelioration by legislation, mainly of a “ repealing ” 
order, I do not donbt; but the only adequate reform we can make 
is by withdrawal 'from a position that is a false and impossible one 
in its very nature. Instead of attempting to retain the administra¬ 
tion of the Berars in our hands, at the expense of our reputation for 
good faith and justice towards the Nizam, or framing excuses for 
prolonging- our hold upon Mysore, simply that we may keep it as a 
“ preserve ” for so many well-paid appointments, every considera¬ 
tion of honour and regard for the well-being of the people requires 
us to give both back with spontaneous readiness and grace. Prolong 
onr direct administration of affairs in Indians we may, we shall never 
have anything to show as its results, that is not of the sickly and 
•exotie order of hot-house cultivation; If we would see India really 
reefing what we call*“the blessings of British rule/' it is a 
fruit that must he grown “ in theiopen.” British rule will have to 
bfe confined to* the natural and legitimate task of being a wall 
about the people* until their contact with European civilisation and 
their growth and consolidation into a self-governing community 
ooammnitie^ shall enable them to relieve us of the task. The 
state of our finances in India is but the outcome of the’unnatural 
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system of meddlesome government that we have set up over them, 
trader which the natural development of the people from within, is 
paralysed and made impossible. 


NATIVE ADMINISTRATION. 

About two years ago, a Revenue officer in the Nizam’s service, 
knowing the interest 1 have taken for many years in the condition 
of the people, sent me a copy of a report he had just sent in to 
the Nizam’s Government as to the state of his district. 1 knew 
previously how successfulljfhe Nizam’s territory was being adminis¬ 
tered by the Nawab, Sir Salar Jung, to whom we owe so heavy a 
debt as a nation, but this report astonished me. The writer (Mr. 
Furdoonjee Jamshedje, Superintendent of the Revenue Survey, H.H. 
the Nizam’s service) did not himself know the full significance of his 
statistics, and I wish to be allowed to reproduce here a notice of the 
report, which I wrote in the Calcutta Statesman at the time - 

“We have now before us some very interesting extracts from a 
Settlement report of the Nizam’s districts in the Deccan, adjoining 
the very territories in which the misery of our own ryots led to 
the disturbances of 1874-75. The astonishing success of Sir Salar 
Jung’s administration has been known to us for years, and the 
Government could hardly do better, we think, than make it the 
subject of close investigation. The popular belief that the Native 
States are very badly administered, is, we are convinced, one of 
those delusions that exact inquiry would go far to dissipate. Were 
it true, it is inconceivable that the people should deliberately 
prefer such rule to our own. We remember being greatly struck 
some years ago, when reviewing the Settlement report of the 
Soopa talook in the Surat collectorate, by the fact disclosed by 
the Settlement officer (Mr. Beyts), that although the talook was in 
an unusually prosperous condition, there was a steady migration 
of the people therefrom into adjoining districts belonging to the 
Gaekwar. Now this migration was going on, at the worst period 
of what was declared to be infamous misrule in those territories. 
Mr. Beyts declared himself puzzled to account for the migration, 
and well he might be. The Soopa talook possesses an exceedingly 
rich and fruitful soil, and although our highest assessment was but 
Rs. 9 the acre, the ryots were steadily leaving our territory for the 
Gaekwar’s, where the very same soil was assessed at Rs. 2fi per acre. 
Such assessments are hardly known in India except in Guzerat, and 
we know no inquiry the Government could undertake, so likely to 
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bear important fruits as a close investigation, by really able officers, 
into the circumstances that lead to this exodus. For it is not 
in Gnzerat only, that it occurs. We have heard at intervals, for 
years past, of the pieople leaving the Central Provinces in shoals, 
and migrating therefrom into the Nizam’s territories on the one 
side, and the Gwalior territories on the other. Phenomena of this 
kind are so suggestive, that were our administrators but alive to 
their importance, they would search to the bottom of them to find 
out their real causes. Mr. Beyts, we remember, attributed, the 
migration from the Soopa talooka into the Gaekwar’s villages to 
the fact that no grog-shops were allowed in the latter; and he told 
us that we were losing the quietest and best disposed and most 
respectable of our own cultivators, by their inability to endureike 
evils which our licensed grog-shops had introduced into British 
villages. This may have been, and probably was, one of the causes 
of the exodus, but we suspect that our administration of justice, our 
civil courts, would be found to have very much to do with it. In 
the Central Provinces, we have a strong suspicion that Sir Richard 
Temple’s ‘ malgoozar ’ would be found to be the evil, from which 
the people are escaping across the frontier. We can but call the 
attention of the Government to these phenomena; and we have 
done so repeatedly. We have now, by accident, this Settlement 
report of the Paitan talooka oi' the Nizam’s territories before us, and 
while our own districts in that part of the Deccan are filled with a 
body of despairing cultivators, who are completely in the hands of 
the Marwarree money-lender, and rising in their wrath upon him to 
destroy him, we find the Nizam’s territory flourishing, and filled 
with a prosperous peasant tenantry. The administration of the 
Nizam’s provinces came under Salar Jung’s hands in 1858, and 
this Paitan talooka at that period seems to have been suffering 
from a long course of oppression, under the ruinous system 
of ' farming ’ the revenues, that was allowed to prevail in the Khas 
Mehal (Government) estates of Bengal, down to Sir George Camp¬ 
bell’s rule only the other day. The Board of Revenue, which has 
much to answer for in Bengal, had perpetuated this fatal system; 
and we think it was Sir George Campbell who finally swept it away. 
In Paitan, as everywhere else, it had ground the people into the 
dust; but better days came for them under Sir Salar Jung. The 
system of farming the revenues, was put an end to once for all. The 
assessments were reduced—probably in imitation of what Salar 
Jung saw our own officers Wingate and Goldsmid doing in our 
Deccan colleetorates—and remissions of arrears were granted the 
unhappy people. A stop was put to the exaction of nuzzeram, or 
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presents, enforced upon the ryots on all occasions of rejoicing, 
marriages, and festivals. The numerous cesses imposed nponthe 
people under incessant pretexts were swept away and abolished; and 
the annual settlement of the assessments was made direct with the 
ryot. And now observe what followed. Slowly but steadily, the 
face of everything began to change, and the ryot to arise from his 
wretched and stricken condition. The nnhappy peasantry who had 
been driven from their ancestral lands, at once began to return to 
their old loved heritage, with the passionate fidelity that is so striking 
a feature of the people. Plenty began to smile upon the land; the 
old fires that had gone ont were rekindled on the old hearths of the 
deserted homesteads. But'Mr. Furdoonjee’s figures are more elo¬ 
quent'than any words, and we invite the attention of the Govern¬ 
ment' to the following statistical facts of this Paitan talooka, that 
they may be contrasted with the misery that is driving our own 
tenantry into rebellion, in the adjoining districts of Ahmed- 
nuggnr. We cannot afford room for the figures in detail, but give 
them at intervals of five years, simply remarking that the progress 
is continuous, year by year, throughout the period:— 



Cultivated. 

Assessment. 

Cultivators. 


Acres, 

Rs. 

Mirasdars. Oopris 

1854 ... 

... 51,528 

... 08,805 

710 032 

I860 ... 

... (10,(118 

... 1,19,385 

820 1,005 

1804 ... 

... 113,201 

... 1,40,083 

... 1,200 1,483 

18(10 ... 

... 124,410 

... 1,50,321 

... 1,425 1,503 

1875 ... 

... 157,544 

... 1,55,05(1 

1,573 1,444 


“ We ask the Government earnestly to lend ns its attention as we 
look at these figures. The most uninformed, the most casual 
observer, sees that there is astonishing progress here: but no 
uninfbrmed v eye can tell its possessor what the figures really indi¬ 
cate. We ask our Settlement officers to look at the figures. Some 
of them will discern what they mean, if others do not. Even Mr. 
Furdoonjee, who records them, does not seem to discern the signi¬ 
ficance of what they really disclose. Yon have here proof of a people 
progressing in a prosperity the roots of which go deep down into 
the soil. Does the reader obseqge—that whereas at Starting the 
Oopri cultivators heavily outnumbered the Mirasdar, the feet is 
at least reversed, and that in the last year of the record we have 
1,578 Mirasdars against 1,444 Oopris ? Well, the Mirasdar of the 
Mhhratta country, and of Southern India generally, is the u occu¬ 
pancy ryot ” of Bengal, and something more; while the Oopri is the 
tenaat-otariU. While the “ occupancy ryot” is being destroyed by 
Jhe ten thousand, under the Temple-settlement of the Central Pro- 
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vinces, utd is doomed to disappear, the class is steadily growing 
under .tie Salar-Jung-settlemeafe o£ the Nizam. No more striking 
fact op u ld be recorded j none more gratifying. TheMimtdar iflthe 
peasant cultivator whom no man can turn out of Ins homestead; 
and hero, under Native rule, if nowhere else in India, is this happy 
phenomenon found. Miras means more than occupancy: it means 
private property.. The iron hand of the Mogul obliterated it widely, 
and under our rule it has all but disappeared. The Mirasdars are 
the village commune. The one tenure is free, the other a base 
tenure. We cannot hope to make the general reader understand 
what the fact means in village life, or its enormous importance 
to the people. It is what we want everywhere in India, and what, 
by an unhappy perversity, we have been destroying almost every¬ 
where, and notably of late years in the Central Provinces. The Oopri 
does not belong to the village at all. He is called in to assist the 
Mirasdars, and is simply their tenant-at-will, being a stranger to the 
commune. Mr. Furdoonjee would do well to inquire closely into 
the important fact which his figures disclose, and tell ua how it has 
come about. We can see partly how it has; for observe, in the next 
place, that while the cultivated area is more than three times as large 
in 1875 as it was in 1854, the assessments aggregate but 55 per¬ 
cent. more than they were. Thus the assessment has fallen from an 
average of Re. 1-14-0 per acre in 1854 to less than Re. 1-0-0 per 
acre in 1875. Here is Sir Salar Jung’s secret, the talisman by 
which he has Created his 1,573 Mirasdars. And observe, finally, 
that while the average size of the holdings in 1854 was but 31 acres, 
it had risen in 1875 to 52 acres. The facts are simply astonishing, 
and if the Government were wise, it would at once depute an officer 
to inquire closely into the condition and progress of the talooka. 
Lest any should think that we write this article to glorify Salar 
Jung and Native rule, we tell them that the report reached us quite 
unexpectedly but a few hours ago, from Mr. Furdoonjee himself, 
with the following letter:— 

Aurangabad, Deccan; June 27. 

Dkau Sie,—Y our encouraging review of my report on the present condition 
of the cultivators in H.H. the Nizam’s dominions, which appeared in the December 
number of the Indian Agriculturist, emboldens me to send you to-day, by book 
post, a further extract from my Settlement report. I trust you will think it in 
teresfcing enough to give it Insertion in your invaluable journal, tee Indian Agri¬ 
culturist. Apologising for tee liberty £ have taken in addressing you, 

FuBBOOMrEK Jamshkojek, 

> Superintendent of Revenue Survey and Assessment, 

BLH. the Nizam's Service. ■ - 
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“ The truth is, Mr. Furdoonjee does not himself see the fall signi¬ 
ficance of his statistics, our comments upon which will, we have no 
doubt, surprise him a good deal. Now, here is a picture of Native 
rule, accidentally brought under oar eyes for review. We know no 
part of British India that we could turn to for a picture like it; and 
W8 have no doubt whatever, that if any intelligent and well-informed 
officer of the Government goes down to this Paitan talooka to tell 
ns all about it, he will find peculiarities of administration, bringing 
blessings to the people unknown under our own rule, because of the 
interval, the gulf, by which we are separated from Native life. We 
beg the Government once more, in conclusion, to depute some one 
to examine closely into the condition of things in this talooka, and 
we prophesy beforehand what he will find there. He will find there, 
to begin with, a very inexpensive administration. There will be no 
Englishmen, drawing salaries out of all proportion to the means and 
condition of the people; no civil courts, with a costly and complex 
machinery of highly-paid judges, a luxuriant and corrupt amlah, with 
swarms} of pettifogging vakeels and pleaders to reduce the law and 
justice administered therein to a rogue’s labyrinth; no corrupt police, 
tyrannizing over the people; no grog-shops, to demoralize the 
villages; no money-lenders owning the land, and cultivating it by a 
body of ryots, reduced to slavery under them. We think we may 
prophesy all this, and more, safely. It will be strange if he should 
not find some distress in the talooka, owing to the drought of the 
last two years, but we doubt if anything approaching to famine will 
bo found there at all. What, then, could be more important than 
this.inquiry ? We have long thought that, instead of extending our 
administration in India, true wisdom would suggest our contracting 
the area of our direct rule wherever it was possible to substitute 
indigenous rule in its place. 

“ The truly astonishing facts disclosed in this casual report of 
the Paitan Talooka of the Nizam’s country, should sink down 
into the mind of every man who really desires to see the people of 
India redeemed from the wretchedness and misery that are now 
wide-spread amongst them. Imagine for a moment, a district in which 
the average holding is fifty-two acres, while the people are every¬ 
where rising into the status of the Mirasdar: Mr. Furdoonjee tells 
us that the cultivated area has risen in twenty-two years from 51,500 
acres to 157,500, the average assessment simultaneously sinking 
from Re. 1-14-0 per acre to less than Re. 1-0-0. But the fact, sur¬ 
prising as it is, sinks into insignificance when we learn, in the next 
place, that wljereas there were but 719 Mimsdars in 1853, the 
number had jfisen to 1,573 within twenty-two years; the Oopri 
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tenants of these Mirasdars rising from 982 in number to but 1,444. 
We have here every symptom of a prosperity, the roots of which go 
deep down into the very structure and framework of society. The 
Miras tenure is not known, we believe, either in Bengal or North¬ 
ern India. It is a very ancient tenure of the Deccan and Southern 
India generally. Few ancient deeds of the kind remain, but 
modern ones were commonly enough stumbled upon by our Revenue 
officers when we succeeded to the Peshwa’s rule. The tenor of the 
document, or Miras-puttur (pottah), as it was called, invariably 
runs that * the possession is conferred from generation to genera- 
* tion, as long as the grantee or his heirs shall continue to pay the 
‘ Government assessment according to the established usage of the 
‘ village.’ The deeds were granted by the mookudamm or patel of 
the village, all the* Mathubars or magnates of the village signing 
them also, and all the Bur a balaotee, or village officers, attesting the 
deed as witnesses. It was a solemn acceptance of the cultivator into 
the village brotherhood, the commune. Imagine a mahajun (money 
lender) claiming to enter it, under the decree of a Civil Court! The 
ruin we have wrought in India, by disintegrating and breaking up 
these organizations only that we might introduce our own insular, 
unwise institution of landlord and tenant, with ‘freedom of 
contract’ crazes, makes us ready sometimes to weep with passion. 
And infatuated as we are, we persuade ourselves that our rule is 
too good, too enlightened, for the people, whom we have simply 
destroyed by our insane conceit that what is not English must be 
bad and unwholesome, and should be got out of sight and under 
ground as quickly as possible. And a charlatan of a Richard 
Temple comes in with his malgoozar, to rack-rent and destroy 
the commune and the brotherhood of men standing shoulder 
to shoulder in all calamities, and carrying the village through 
famine as one man. What do a people like this want with 
poor laws or poor rates, when there is an elder brotherhood fight¬ 
ing the common calamity, and showing itself a very fatherhood 
to the unprivileged Oopvi and the labourer, down to the very 
outcast of the community, the Mang and the Mhar. We must 
find space and time to tell our readers at length what it is 
that our rule has destrbyed in India, and the misery we have 
occasioned by introducing institutions in its room, that deny every 
tradition of the people, outrage every sympathy in their nature, and 
have made a vast anarchy and chaos of all classes, setting every 
man’s hand against his brother, in a selfish strife for individual 
safety. Visit this Paitan talook, and contrast the condition of its 
people with their state in our own adjoining districts, as described 
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by the Deccan Commission. Listen to what Mr. Pedcler (Secretary 
to flie Government of Bombay) told us two or three years ago— 

In one case a Sowkar took advantage of the temporary absence of a perfectly 
solvent peasant to obtain, on the plea of his having absconded, an ex-puvte decree ; 
with immediate execution, on a bond of Es. 500, borrowed to provide the land with 
the means of irrigation, sold the estate, worth Es. (i,0()0, and bought it in himself 
for Be. 1}! 

" Again— 

A few years ago, an old peasant in the Gaekwar’s country, then infamously 
misgoverned, was complaining to a British officer of the oppression his village 
suffered from, but on being asked why he did not come into British territory, 
where land would be given him, he replied, “ God forbid ! At least we have no 
civil courts!" There is, however, a depth lower than penury or exile. Some¬ 
times the wretched debtor executes an agreement which almost avowedly makes 
him the bond slave of his creditor. In one case cited hy the Commission, a 
cultivator and his wife, after their laud and property had been sold, passed a bond 
to labour for their- creditor for thirteen years, de»h or a per-deeh, home or abroad, 
for food and tobacco and one blanket a year! 

• 

“ And again— 

Jan, an old widow, borrowed Es. 150, many years ago, for the wedding of a 
son, since dead. Thirteen years ago, for this debt, she executed a mortgage bond 
for Es. ;)00, and gave possession of her land, about forty acres, with a well. The 
Sowkar has had the entire produce of the land ever since, and will neither restore 
the land nor give an account. Twenty years ago, Andu borrowed Es. 17, in cash, 
and a maund of grain—has paid at d fforent times, in liquidation, Es. 507, and 
has executed many bonds, two of wliich for 11s. *75 are now outstanding. 

“ And even these are not the worst cases. The Marwarree money 
lender, who alone can read or write in these villages, will even use 
his power to claim the cultivator’s wife and daughter for his lusts as 
part of his bond. Out rule has proved but a blight and curse to the 
people over wide territories of the Empire; and the extent of the 
ruin must be known, apprehended clearly and forcibly, before an 
adequate remedy will bo found. The perishing of those 500,000 
people in the North-west last winter, is ‘only a symptom of the wide¬ 
spread disease and ruin in the country, wrought by our mingled 
stupidity, conteit, and selfishness, while the misery of the people 
is crying to Heaven against us.” * 


* The appearance of thia article created some sensation at Simlah, and the Government 
of India did, I believe, institute inquiries, as I suggested, into the facts; but the public was 
not taken into its confidence. So much jealousy, moreover, is felt of the administration oi 
Sir Salar Jung, and so much unwillingness to entertain the thought of returning the Berars 
to their rightful owner, the Nizam, his master, that there is room to fear that the 
Simlah Foreign Office is bent upon frustrating his efforts and making them abortive. Within 
the last two years they have forced a Co-regent upon him, with equal and, indeed, superior 
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Let me now contrast with this picture of Native rule the testi¬ 
mony of our own officers as to the condition of the cultivators in 
British territory. While a chorus of Indian officials in England were 
assuring us,then, last winter, that everything is well in India, and the* 
Times was endorsing their assurances, and telling the woi’ld that they 
who say otherwise are “ slanderers ” of their countrymen, one of the 
oldest and most experienced members of the Civil Service in India, 
was quietly passing through the press an essay on “ Agricultural 
Reform in India,” which should sink deep into the mind of every one 
who seeks to know the truth upon the subject. The author of fhis 
essay is Mr. Hume, one of tho few Indian civilians who have made 
agriculture their study. Ten years ago, Mr. Hume was selected by 
the late Earl Mayo to found the new department of Agriculture, 
Revenue, and Commerce, as it was at first called, the designation 
being afterwards changed to that of Revenue, Agriculture, and 
Commerce, under orders of tho Secretary of State. Mr. Hume was 
Secrotary in the department down to its abolition a few months ago, 
under the financial pressure brought upon us by the Afghan War. 
Mr. Hume is now freed from tho trammels of an office that iden¬ 
tified him too closely with tho Government to make it possiblo for 
him to say publicly, what ho now deems it his duty to make known 
as widely as he can. Instead, then, of confirming what Dr. Hunter 
said a few months ago at Edinburgh about British rule, Mr. Hume 
confirms every statement that I have ever made upon tho sub¬ 
ject, and every contention with which I have been identified 
for many years. Tho Anglo-Indian press, unfortunately, counts for 
so little in this country, that I rejoiced heartily at the appearance of 
Mr. Hume’s “ official ” essay. What I had long wanted, and felt the 
want of keenly, at last came unexpectedly in the very shape, and 
at the very moment, I desired it to come. No man will question 
Mr. Hume’s exact knowledge of the subject. If there is an autho¬ 
rity in India upon the subject, it is he. His abilities, his long expe¬ 
rience, and his ten years’ incumbency of the Secretaryship to the 
Government of India, in the great department of Revenue, 
Agriculture, and Commerce, make him an authority from which 
there is no appeal. And Mr. Hume tells us that the statements 
which I have made as to tlie results of our rule upon the condition 

powers, whose character is so infamous that he was forbidilea by our own Oovernment ever to 
appear in the Nizam's durbar, when the British Resident was present. The reeult is that the 
Nizam’s territory is again lapsing into disorder, and I fear that, terrible as the charge is, 
it is a true one, that this is being deliberately brought about by our Foreign Office to 
discredit Natire role. I am fully sensible of the gravity of the cliarge, but I have seen so 
much unscrupulous conduct in that office, that I am resolved to state boldly wbat I think.— 
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of the people, are not merely true, but are an under-statement of 
the facts. The burden of Mr. Hume’s story is, that we have so 
unintelligently and apathetically governed the country, that we have 
allowed its agriculture—and it is a purely agricultural land—to go 
steadily from bad to worse, until the soil is at the point of exhaus¬ 
tion, and the people everywhere sinking into deeper and ever 
deepening poverty, until their wretchedness has become extreme. 
Every failure of harvests has, at last, come to mean famine. The 
people are still what they ever were—a patient, frugal, toiling 
people, deserving everything that enlightened rule can do for 
them; while our rule, though full of philanthropic aim, has been 
so unintelligent and so permeated with a blind belief in what is 
English, that we have broken up the old indigenous institutions of 
the people, under which they had grown up during two thousand 
years, in comparative ease and comfort, and substituted in their room 
“ institutions ” of our own, unsuited to the genius and traditions 
of the people, with the effect of disintegrating native society 
altogether, and demoralising and pauperising the people nearly 
everywhere: 

• 

Brimful of philanthropy, we could not let well alono, or indeed believe that any¬ 
thing could be well for others which was not in accordance with what we thought 
good for ourselves. With our innovations, our exotic systems of land and law, 
we have dissolved the bonds of society, we have turned peace into war, we have 
arrayed every class against that on which it was most dependent, capitalists 
against landlords, landlords against tenants, every man almost against his 
fellow. 

There is not, I believe, a single wise and good native of India who will not 
freely admit that, whatever the failings and shortcomings of individual officers 
the motives and intentions of the British Government, where India is concerned, 
have, on the whole, been pure and noble. But I fear that there is not one who 
would not condemn, in terms stronger than I have the heart to use, the cruel 
blunders into which our narrow-minded, though wholly benevolent, desire to re¬ 
produce England in India has led us. . . . 

No one saw that the people were, on the whole, happy and contented as they 
were; that their past sufferings, where they hod suffered, were due, not to any 
defects in their position or rights as established by custom, bnt to those rights 
having been ignored, and that custom having been over-ridden. . . . 

Let others write panegyrics on those who “ first planted the seeds of a civilised 
system of jurisprudence in India: ” I, looking sadly now on the Upas tree that 
has crowned their labours, can only say:— 

Ills et nefaeto to posuit die, 

Quicnnque primum, et aacrflegft mans, 

Produxit, arboe, in nepotum 
Parniciem, appnbrwmqye pagi 1 


It is an injustice to Mr. Hume to produce but this single extract 
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from his essay, which teems with matter of the highest moment. If 
England is to continue to rule India, she must make radical changes 
in her system of government. A bureaucracy of strangers and 
foreigners, bent upon nothing but making a fortune, or earning a 
pension as quickly as possible to enable them to retire from the 
country, will never discern the real needs of 200 millions of people. 
A quick, deep, abiding sympathy with the people is wanted, and 
must be elicited in some way or other, where at present there is 
almost none. Was any people in the world ever yet governed wisely 
by strangers and aliens, the mass of whom regard their exile with 
impatience, and long to get it over, while engrossing to themselves 
every position of dignity, influence, and emolument in the land of 
their temporary sojourn ? India presents at this moment, a problem 
of the deepest importance to the statesman, the economist, and the 
moralist alike. For myself, if I had no faith in what is some¬ 
times sneered at as “ England’s mission ” in the East, and in the 
Divine government of the world, I should look for a great cata¬ 
clysm as its final close. The problem we have to deal with is not 
a hopeless one, but its solution involves what men without insight 
upon the subject call the loss of prestige. It means tho giving back 
of territory to native, indigenous rule ; abolishing the exotic, sickly, 
selfish, and impossible rule we aro attempting to maintain in Our 
own interests, treating India as a vast preserve for our sons and 
nephews to make their fortunes in. 

I could not do better than ask to be allowed to put Mr. Hume’s 
Essay into this paper bodily, containing as it does the fullest and 
most circumstantial endorsement of my estimate of the general 
results of our rule. “ Wherever,” says Mr. Hume, “ we turn, we 
“ find agriculturists burdened with debts running on at enormous 
“ rates of interest. In some districts, even provinces, the evil is all- 
“ absorbing,—a whole population of paupers, hopelessly meshed in 
“ the webs of usurers.” .The italics are mine j and, with the ex¬ 
ception of some parts of Bengal, British Burmah, and perhaps the 
Punjaub, Mr. Hume might, I think, have made the same general 
statement of the whole of British India. I think Mr. Hume should 
have said all this before, .and not have waited the break-up of his 
department, before giving confirmation to my own persistent re¬ 
monstrances upon the subject. Late as his testimony is, its nature 
is such, that to refuse any longer to open our eyes to the facts, would 
surely be criminal. 

Another witness I shall again quote is Mr. W. G. Pedder, recently 
transferred from the Secretaryship to the Government of Bombay to 
a Secretaryship in the India Office. Here, again, no exception 
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can possibly be taken to the evidence. Mr. Pedder is a friend of 
my own, of a good many years’ standing, and in days gone by was 
ono of my most valued collaborateurs on the Times of India. When, 
two years ago therefore I determined to publish a Statesman in 
London for the purpose of enlightening home opinion as to the 
facts and results of our rule, I fully reckoned upon Mr. Pedder’s 
sympathy; but the atmosphere that pervades his Service proved too 
much for him, and in reply to my invitation that he should assist me, 
I received, to my astonishment, a letter from him expressing strong 
disapproval of my whole enterprise. Our dirty linen should be 
washed in India, where thoro are no spectators to note its condition. 
Mr. Pedder could not stand its being aired in London. And yet 
ho himself had exposed it pretty effectually, as it seemed to me, 
in the Nineteenth Century for September, 1877, from which I 
proceed to make another quotation or two. He is writing primarily 
of the Deccan cultivators, who under their complication of miseries, 
broke into riot and insurrection five years ago; but ho ‘says 
(P- 181) :— 

It must be remembered that the question of debt is an almost equally press¬ 
ing one in almost every province of Indin. and equally affects not the yeomen 
alone, but every class of landowners, from the Itajpoot or Mohammedan noblo 
to the aboriginal tribes of the hill and forest. 

And what is this condition, this state of the masses under our rule ? 
I cannot quote Mr. Peddur’a harrowing facts; it is sufficient that I 
give his closing sentences:— 

It is not too much to say that British honour, tfnd the character, if not the 
stability, of our empire in India, are at stake. We justly reprobate Ottoman 
■uisgovemment, and pity the unhappy peasant of the Turkish provinces. It is a 
serious reflection that almost equal misery is heiuy inflicted over a far wider area, 
under the best-meaning of Oocernments, tout through the most scientific of systems. 
<p. H17.) 

The italics are again mine. And yet Mr. Pedder warmly resents 
my publishing a Statesman in London, to make the deluded Home 
public take hold of these melancholy conclusions. He simply does 
not like non-official interference, in pointing out the national peril 
and dishonour. Mixed up with, and a part of this “ best-meaning of 
governments ” and “ most scientific of systems,” he does not like 
the direct challenge that it is the Government and the system that 
are the parents of the misery he portrays. It is his “own order” 
mainly that is answerable for this wretchedness, and he does not 
like the outside challenge that it is so. That we are committed to 
an impossible task, and that the outside observer should discern 
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this clearly and insist upon it, is naturally repugnant to tho foremost 
men of the system. 

Let me now turn to a smaller man, but an undoubtedly able one : 
—I mean Mr. C. J. O’Donnell, of the Bengal Civil Service, author of 
the well-known “Black Pamphlet,” and brother of the Mr. Frank 
O’Donnell who contests with Mr. Parnell the leadership, in the 
House of Commons, of the Home Rule party. Mr. C. J. O’Donnell 
is a young civilian of some eight years’ standing. He is an 
official of quick observation and generous sympathies, who has 
passed much of his Indian service in the province of Behar, and 
a month ago ho published the results of his observation of our rule 
therein, in a pamphlet issued by Messrs. C. Kegan, Paul and Co., 
under the title of the “Ruin of an Indian Province.” Nothing 
could be more painful or more true than the picture which Mr. 
O’Donnell draws of the condition of the twenty millions of people 
in Behar. I content myself with reproducing its final paragraph, in 
which Mr. O’Donnell says :— 

As an official, I feel I have done no more than my duty. In India, every 
servant of the Crown is not only an official in the narrower) sense of the word, 
bound by the rules of official subordination and reticence, but a trustee of tho 
public honour. I have written under the sincere conviction that the condition of 
the great province of Behar, with its twenty millions of people, is a disgrace to the 
English name. (p. 

Five or six years ngo, when I was acting as one of the Secretaries ' 
of the Bengal Government, I gave some special attention to tho 
condition of the cultivators in tho province of which Mr. O’Donnell 
writes, and I found 'that, under the institutions introduced by 
ourselves into the province, the actual cultivator of the land received 
but six-sixteenths of the produce of his fields, the remaining ten- 
sixteenths being Bwallowed up by the Government demand upon 
his industry, or the claims of the middlemen class our legislation- 
had given birth to, as a vampire upon the land. Imagine the condi¬ 
tion of English agriculture under a system which exacted from the 
fanner two-thirds of his crops as rent and taxes ! 

I would stop here but that I must show what are the direct 
results of bringing territory administered by Native rule, under onr 
own administration; and I instance the little principality of Jhansi, 
so cruelly and unjustifiably confiscated in 1854 by the late Lord Dal- 
housie. A very painful picture of the misery of its people appeared 
in the semi-official Pioneer in 1878, occupying more than two columns 
of the paper, and describing very accurately, I-believe, the causes 
which have proved so fatal, under British rule, to their well-being. 
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With official disingenuousness, however, the journal suppressed all 
mention of the fact that it is our rule that has destroyed the people. 
At the time when Lord Dalhousie declared this little principality 
escheat, assuring the English nation that there were no heirs , since 
the deceased Prince had left no sons, Jhansi was declared to be 
“ the garden of India.” I forget by whom the expression was used, 
but remember it very well; and no attempt was ever made to con¬ 
test the statement that there was no province of India in which the 
people were more wisely governed, or afforded stronger evidences 
of material prosperity. But the earth-hunger was upon us, and in 
violation of our formal treaties with the State, we set aside the 
collateral heirs of the deceased Prince and his adopted son, that we 
might make the territory our own. The manner in which the 
spoliation was carried out was of a piece with the act itself. We 
appropriated not only the Raj, but the private possessions of the 
dead man and liis little court. We put up to auction the very 
toys of the children in the zenana. We took everything, under the 
pretence that it was State property, and not private. The only 
thing that we refused to have anything to do with were the debts 
of the dead man. They, we said, were his private affair; everything 
else belonged to us, because he had left no heirs, and we, therefore, 
were of course his heirs. I speak from memory, but if I remember 
rightly, we took the whole of the private property, and told the 
Ranee to pay the debts as she could. We spoiled the widow and 
the relations of the dead Prince, of their livelihood and possessions, 
and within three years Jhansi was one of the centres of the 
rebellion, and the scene of the terrible tragedy known as the 
“ massacre of Jhansi.” The Ranee took up arms and fell, lance in 
rest against us, before Gwalior. She will be the heroine of a great 
romance some day, when the memory of her savage reprisals upon 
innocent Englishwomen and children have faded from men’s memories. 
But the wrong we did this woman and her little Court, was a small 
matter compared with that we did her people. So little imagination 
have we, as a race, that it seems impossible to make the average 
Englishman understand the revolution which the substitution of 
British for Native rule really means. It means that there is no longer 
a Native gentleman or influential Native ‘Official” left in the terri¬ 
tory. The entire class is extinguished at a blow. The Court 
vanishes as at the touch of a wand. The men, women, and children 
of quality and condition, who constituted it, disappear into gullies 
and back slums, such as they are pining in to-day in Lucknow, there 
to perish slowly of inanition and want. Nurtured in luxury, and 
unaccustomed to fight their way in the world, owing to the seclusion 
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and state of dependence in which they have been brought up, the 
women take to embroidery or sewing, to obtain their daily bread. 
The men sink into vagabondage. Their story is, “ We cannot dig; 
to beg we are ashamed.” With the disappearance of the Court, its 
local expenditure disappears; and the revenues, instead of being 
spent within the State itself, are diverted by our collecting agency 
into the distant Imperial Exchequer, to pay the debts of an alien 
body of rulers, and maintain their armies, and the costly establish¬ 
ments incident to foreign rule. The whole fabric of Native society 
totters to its fall under the change, and is disintegrated and dis¬ 
solved by the breaking up of the indigenous machinery for adminis¬ 
tering law and justice, and for the collection and disposition of the 
x'evenues. Everything is revolutionized at a stroke, the old fabric 
shivered to atoms, and a new brummagem article, worked by steam, 
is set up to “regenerate,” as we say, the people. The destruction 
of the old landmarks of custom, usage, and wont, the strangeness 
of the new laws, the new personnel of the administration, the 
economic pressure of the foreign tribute upon their industry,— 
stun and paralyze the unhappy people; and before they are even 
aware of his powers under our rule, the curse of the usurer, the 
Marwarree, has spoiled them of their possessions. And then an 
“official” comes, at the end of the first twenty-five years, to paint, 
in interesting and sad colours, a picture of the ruin we have brought 
upon the people. But, with artistic skill, he takes care, while noticing 
every evil that afflicts the people, to keep carefully out of sight 
the source from which the evils have come upon them. The khans 
grass, the bunneah, the locusts, the Marwarree, fill the canvas of the 
painter. The guilty cause of all is artistically kept out of sight. 
In our selfish greed, we spoil a friendly people of all that nations 
hold dear, of all that we ourselves hold dear, and when a blight 
comes upon our course, and the people become a reproach to us for 
their misery, we are ready to acknowledge every cause of their ruin 
but the right one. If we.really want to rescue the miserable people of 
Jhansi from the ruin we have brought upon them, we should give the 
territory back to its own rule. Put Dinker Rao, Salar Jung, any 
Native officer of high character and distinguished service and abilities, 
at the head of the Raj. Let him select his own judges, collectors, 
and native police, and pay them, not the wild salaries of our commis¬ 
sioners and collectors and English judges, but the modest wages of 
Native States. Cease to drain the people of their revenues for our 
own distant Exchequer. Shut up our costly and prostituted so- 
called courts of justice, where the rich oppresses: and the scoundrel 
amlah rob the people of their possessions. Restore the punchayets. 
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and demand but one thing of the Prince you make ruler —“ that 
Jhansi again becomes a garden of India'’ in Ms hands. Our life for 
it, the people will make it so. Instead of draining them of every 
anna we can get from them, leave all these for twenty years in 
restitution of our past wrong-doing; and let Jhansi pay, finally and 
permanently, simply its fair contribution towards the defence df the 
Empire. Give Jhansi over, I say, to enlightened Native rule, 
triumphing over the selfishness which has cursed both it and our¬ 
selves by its annexation. Exact nothing from the Prince we set 
up, but just, enlightened, loyal rule, and a fair tribute to the cost of 
defending the Empire. It is radical, statesmanlike reforms such as 
this that the dangerous and deplorable condition of India calls for. 
All the tinkering of our Legislative Councils and Acts of Parlia¬ 
ment, will never accomplish what “restitution ” would do. Restore 
Jhansi to Native rule. Make the Prince a real feudatory of the Em¬ 
pire. Bid him be upright and of good courage to undo the mischief 
that wo have ourselves done, and know not how to undo; and we 
shall then “ regenerate ” Jhansi. We shall novor regenerate it by 
English commissioners, collectors, and judges on salaries that 
place an impassable gulf between them and the people; or by laws 
that violate every instinct, tradition, and custom of the people; 
while we are simultaneously exhausting them of the revenues that 
should be spent within their own borders. Lot there be nothing of 
us in the restored State but the moral purpose which the presence of 
Christianity in the country and the higher education of the univer¬ 
sities have begotten. Let no one say “ The men are not to be got.’ 1 ’ 
The men are to be got. The one thing we have done for India in 
our travail, is the birth of theso men on all hands. Excluded from 
our older provinces, we must open for them a career in restored 
Native States. If we have but the courage of single-mindedness 
to do the I’ight thing, there is regeneration of the people as the 
reward. 

It is on grounds such as these, that I.affirm our great want in 
India to be the want of statesmansMp. It is not through defective 
nook-keeping, or imperfect, accounts, that we are in our present 
ehrdlic state of distress. It is that we have mistaken our true role 
in India, and have accepted the selfish counsels of a short-sighted 
expediency for the suggestions of statesmanship. I might add a 
score of other testimonies to the miserable condition into wMoh our 
rule has brought the masses of the people, and indicate At length its 
causes. But my purpose is to concentrate attention upon the general 
fact that our direct administration of affairs in India has ended in 
pauperizing the people, and in some instances, as that of Jhansi 
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and Oudh, with a rapidity that is positively startling. I know of 
no province to-day in India, of which it can be unhesitatingly 
affirmed that the masses of its people are in comfortable circum¬ 
stances. I am not sure that it might not be affirmed of the eastern 
districts of Bengal, and partially perhaps, of the Central Provinces; 
but is both alike are the unsettling and disintegrating effects of our 
rule in full operation; and the problem of the rescue of the people 
from this state of matters, is the real problem of Indian Finance, if 
we mean to approach the subject with an adequate sense of our 
responsibilities. 

ABOLITION OF THE USURY LAWS. 

We could have no more striking illustration of the evils which 
have resulted from our impatience, than the wide-spread ruin which 
has come upon the people through the abolition of the ancient 
usury laws of the country. By the Hindu law in force before the 
introduction of British rule, the utmost of a money debt that could 
be recovered at law by the money-lender, was double the original 
amount lent. In our ignorant impatience of a state of matters that 
we did not understand, and which we insisted upon reforming upon 
English methods, we abolished all usury laws whatever, and as the 
result, handed the cultivating classes over in mass, to a slavery to 
the money-lender worse than death itself. 

There is no exaggeration, no extravagance of language in the 
statement. There are Indian civilians who have painted the picture 
in colours as dark as my own, while resenting the charge that it is 
their rule, the administration of their own narrow bureaucracy, 
that has produced this state of matters. Thus Mr. W. G. Pedder, 
the new Secretary at the India Office, translated thereto only a year 
ago from the Bombay Secretariat, and whom I have already quoted, 
describes the state of things as follows :— 

The indebted peasant executes a bond bearing high interest, and burdened 
with onerous conditions. For a couple of years he is not pressed, but when the 
period of limitation is drawing near, he is told thaf his payments cover only what 
he has had in necessaries, and that tli§ sum borrowed with interest is still due. He 
pays something, and executes ft fresh bond on still more onerous terms for the 
balance, with a premium for renewal. Then he pays all he can, yet, at the end of 
the next period of limitation, finds that the debt has increased. Perhaps the 
process of the execution of fresh bonds is repeated again and again, but at last 
the saukar deems it desirable to bring a suit. In nine cases out of ten it is 
decided ex parte, because, the people say, it is useless to appear in court unless 
they can deny execution of the bond sued on, or without the aid of a pleader 
whom they have not means to pay. The creditor then partially; executes the 
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decree by sale of the cattle, household utensils, and other personal property of 
the debtor, and holds over him the threat of imprisonment in satisfaction of the 
balance. Even female honour is sometimes the price of forbearance, as in one 
case cited, in which a saukar thus compelled his debtor to give him his wife 
and daughter as mistresses. Thenceforward, lending the peasant on exorbitant 
terms the seed and cattle absolutely necessary for cultivation, he takes all the 
produce of the land except the barest subsistence of the nominal ownerpnd his 
family. 

Eut sometimes the creditor sells the land of the debtor in execution, and 
usually buys it in at a price very far below its value, leaving the balance of the 
decree unsatisfied, since no peasant dares to bid against a powerful saukar, and it 
would be thought unbusinesslike in another saukar to do so. Then the best that 
can happen to the unfortunate yeeman is to remain as a tenant at will at an 
exorbitant rack-rent on the land he once owned. In one case cited the former 
proprietor is paying <i? rupees rent for fields the Government assessment on 
which is 7 J rupees. If tlio creditor does not allow this, the peasant flies the 
country, and tries to begin life again in some distant locality. A cumber of 
peasant families from near Poona were met by an official going to Holkar’s 
country 1100 miles distant, because “ their lands were gone and their creditors 
were merciless." Even there, unless he takes refuge in foreign territory, the arm 
of the law reaches the judgment debtor as soon as he has got together a little 
property, and to this cause is attributed the failure of attempts to repeople a 
fertile valley among the Khandesh mountains deserted] since the Pindari wars. 
As soon as the colonists, who are assisted with advances by Government, have 
acquired any property, it is seined in execution of decrees for old debts. Poli¬ 
tically, it is a serious matter that the people should be forced to look to the 
independent States as their only refuge against the harshness of British justice. 

A few years ago an old peasant in the Gaekwar’s country, then«infamously 
misgoverned, whs complaining to a British officer of the oppression his village 
suffered from, but on being asked why he did not come into British territory, where 
land would bo given him,he replied, “ God forbid! At least, we have no civil courts!’ 
There is, however, a depth lower than penury or exile. Sometimes the wretched 
debtor executes an agreement which almost avowedly makes him the bond slavo 
of his creditor. In one case cited by the Commission, a cultivHtor and his wife, 
after their land and property had been sold, pas-ed a bond ti labour for the 
creditor for thirteen years, “ desh wa par-desh,” at home or abroad, for food and 
tobacco and one bhinket a year. 

Now, this testimony is not yet three years old. It appeared in the 
Nineteenth Century of September 1877. I felt reasonably sure that 
I could count upon Mr. Pedder’s sympathy when I told him in 1878 
that I contemplated establishing the Statesman in London to familiar¬ 
ize the English public with the deplorable condition of things that he 
had himself thus forcibly described. Instead of this, as I have 
already said, he resented the proposal warmly. He believes honestly', 
I have no donbt whatever, in a reform that is to come from within the 
bnreaucracy itself; while I am sure that the hope is chimerical. All 
history testifies that no bureaucracy ever reforms itself; and it is 
idle to hope for effectual reforms in India from a body so jealous 
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of all outside criticism as tlae Indian Civil Service, and so ready 
to resent every attempt to throw the light of publicity upon their 
proceedings, or to enforce responsibility for such guilty conduct as 
there was among them at Simlah in getting up the Afghan War. 
The nation will have to pull the Service down, and reconstruct 
the administration in a way that will secure the full light of day 
streaming through its every department. I need hardly point out 
how fully Mr. Pedder ndinits in the passage I have extracted 
from his essay, the substance of every charge I prefer against» 
our rule. The abolition of the ancient law and custom of the people 
as to usury, has been one of the chief causes of the wide-spread 
misery under our rule; and, as Mr. Pedder says, the people prefer 
Native rule thereto, even of “the infamous order" of the late 
Gaekv/ar’s. What more have I said ? What more can I say ? 
What Mr. Pedder says is true. British rule is destroying the 
people, and I have long felt that we should contract that rule as 
rapidly as we safely can, and restore the people to Native adminis¬ 
tration. 

I add to Mr. Fodder’s testimony that of Mr. H. P. Malet, for¬ 
merly of the Bombay Council, whose personal knowledge of that 
Presidency stretches over the last half-century. Mr. Malet is writing 
of the cultivators of the Deccan, the very same class that is flourish¬ 
ing so greatly under Sir Salar Jung’s administration of the Nizam’s 
districts, and ho says :—• 

These men are good subjects; patient, enduring, and brave, but very ignorant, 
very careless, and very.* confiding. A commission was appointed to inquire into 
the grievances which caused the outbreak of IS? 5. It only proved the continuance 
of a great evil; nothing new was elicited. All the grievances had been repotted 
on over and over again, between 1883 and 18.98; but, with the exception of the 
Government of Lord Clare, little notice was taken of them. Lands, houses, im¬ 
plements of husbandry, cattle, and goods are all liable to sale, and are sold. The 
civil courts are now solely used against the cultivators; forgery, perjury, and 
false accounts are brought into play against those who have no wit of their own, 
and no money to buy other wit to help them. Time is life to them, the cases went 
by default, decrees satisfied the bankers, the civil courts became the ruin of 
thousands. These thousands were the payers of Government revenue; previous 
to 1898 their oppressors had to assist the general purse; it was right and fair that 
they should pay taxes for the protection to life and properly given by our rule. 
In 1884 I was ordered to inquire into wliat were called objectionable taxes." 
Those taxes included the bankers and grain dealers, who levied from 75 to 200 
per cent, interest from the ryots. In my report of these district taxes I suggested 
that, as they might be required at some future time, they should be held in abey¬ 
ance. Before finishing my report on the city of Poona, I was ordered on other 
duty. Mr. (now Sir) Bartle Frere took up the doty, and eventually the bankers, 
dealers, and pawnbrokers were relieved -from Government taxation, with a 
promise that the old taxes should never be imposed again. The measure was 
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very popular with those from whom popularity was then valuable, but it left 
nearly the entire support of Government on the land tax, and took from the 
Government an old tax called “ dherun puttee,” or famine tax, which, though 
never collected, might now have been very useful. Under the Land Revenue 
Survey, it was expected that no remission of revenue need be granted 
in the yearly settlements. From 1838 to 1852 I never made a settlement 
without being forced to make remissions. Natural or unavoidable causes 
had brought on penury, but, in all that time, thS bankers were exacting 
their usury from the people. Up to the last year of my revenue service, 
(1853) I found instances of personal slavery, where, for a few rupees or a few 
bushels of corn the cultivators had bound themselves on stamped paper to serve 
their bankers for a certain nurabor of years, or for life. These cases were called 
personal service, similar to the service of an ordinary servant, but it was not the 
case—they got food, clothing, and house, but no pay. The ordinary daily pay of 
an Indian cultivator is about 3d. of our money; on this he could live in his own 
economical manner, and shift pretty well in times of scarcity. Now that all sub¬ 
sistence has risen in value, and but little food is stored in the villages, the ryots 
are at once in distress when the season crops fail; the banker sends his slaves to 
the Government works to maintain themselves, and to pay. to him the value of 
the labour he loses; and thus, instead of mitigating the intensity of distress, our 
Indian Governments have done a great deal to enhance it. What with the 
engagements of the Revenue Survey, the Civil Courts, the rapacity of the 
banker, and the ignorance of the people, a vast social revolution has been going 
on for many years, tending to the destruction of a race of men [the great agricul¬ 
tural population.—lt.K.] who deserve protection and encouragement at our 
hands. The responsibility is very great. I have confined my remarks to pro¬ 
vinces I know, but lately tho ryots of Patna [the twenty millions of Behor.— 
R.K.] are Baid to have risen in vengeance against their money lenders. Tho 
Moplahs in the Madras territory have often done so, and we may assume that all 
over India, our civil jurisdiction is an error. If Mr. Fawcett, or any one else, can 
find a remedy for this state of things, England and India should fall on their 
knees before him. It is not a canal, a tank, or a well that is wanted, but laws to 
put all on an equal footing; to administer justice, not equity; to give it speedily 
and certainly, not in delay and frequent appeals. India is not yet qualified for 
such courts; acuteness and education use them as tho tiger uses his claws upon 
the helpless creatures. There is 'danger in the situation ; l have endeavoured to 
remedy it. for more than forty years, hut while I have striven for the protection of 
the poor, others have striven for the benefit of the rich. The result is before us. 

Mr. Malet here tells us, after fifty years 5 knowledge of it, what the 
Indian bureaucracy really is, and what it has done for India. He would 
have resented my statement of it while he was yet an active member 
of the service, but twenty years of life in England have had their 
natural effect upon him. He says that “ there is danger in the situa¬ 
tion, 55 and affirms that “ all over India our civil jurisdiction is an 
error. 55 What more have I said ? The nation may choose still to 
amuse itself with the official plausibilities of Dr. W. W. Hunter, as 
to the ** blessings of British rale, 55 and persuade itself that the 
Timet justly treats men with views like my own, as “slanderers of 
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their country.” I can only wash my hands of all complicity in the 
delusion, after this effort to dispel it. 

What we have to get rid of and abolish, is the practical conceal¬ 
ment of India from the English Government and nation. I cannot too 
often repeat that the present state of things has come about through 
the irresponsibility of the Indian bureaucracy, and the ignorance of 
their real proceedings and the results of them, in which they are 
able to keep the nation, the Parliament, and even the very India 
Office itself. It is the high character of Englishmen only, as a race, 
their sense of honour, duty, and religion that has prevented the Ser¬ 
vice degenerating into a corrupt body. The Simlah departments 
practically have become corrupt, not in the vulgar sense of the 
term, but in the sense that they never allow the truo character of 
their proceedings to become known, whore it would not be con¬ 
venient to avow what their course has really been. And so, when 
a Lord Lytton is Viceroy, we get the natural rosults in an Afghan 
war, and in estimates three times and nine millions wrong in a single 
year. The wonder, 1 believe, is that with India so far off, 
administered in practical secrecy, such scandals are not more 
frequent. Parliament will be without excuse if it permits the 
present state of matters to endure, with such testimony of its 
effects upon the people as have "officially” been testified by 
Mr. Mafet, Mr. Hume, Mr. Pedder, and now by Mr. O’Donnell. 
I have made no charges against our system of government that 
are not true charges. Our administration has been one of feeble¬ 
ness, selfishness, and rashness embodied; and what India wants is 
not better book-keeping, better accountantship, but statesmanship 
of the highest order—a statesmanship instinct with the require¬ 
ments of our faith, and excited to the right pitch of earnestness by 
a sense of the responsibilities we have taken upon ourselves. The 
great work we have to do is to redeem a hundred and twenty millions 
of cultivators from the ruin we have brought upon them. It is the 
administration of “ the Land,” first of all, that calls for our atten¬ 
tion; and in finance, a recognition of the fact that India is so 
poor that we must help her in every way we can by rigid economy 
of her poor resources, and a righteous jealousy that we do not 
mis-appropriate them *by the extravagance of our scale of 
expenditure, and casual drafts of twenty millions upon her industry 
for the prosecution of Afghan ware guiltily got up at Simlah. It 
is Simlah that is destroying the people of India, by a government 
carried on without the slightest sense of responsibility to any power 
on earth. 
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MEMORANDUM ON INDIAN FINANCE. 

[BY THE EDITOR.] 

In coming to the consideration of the Indian finances as they 
affect ourselves, the foreign Government of India, it is not the 
state of the Treasury that gives me any alarm ; it is the condition of 
the people. If we confine our attention simply to a consideration of 
the ways and means by which we may carry on the government of the 
country, there is no ground for uneasiness, so far as I can see, either 
as to the present state of matters or the prospective. But it is this 
narrow view of matters that I emphatically repudiate. The problem 
that should command our attention, and that excites my anxiety, 
is the condition of the people from whom the revenue comes. I 
remark first, that the ignorance, uncertainty, and confusion of 
thought that everywhere prevail upon the subject of Indian Finance 
are attributable to two causes : (1) to the defective and perpetually 
changing forms in which the accounts are presented to the world, 
and (2) to the belief that we must follow English methods in 
devising new ways of taxing them. When we see men like Mr. 
Bright and Mr. Forster falling into the gravest misconceptions as to 
the facts of Indian Finance, we may be reasonably sure that 
their errors are attributable to the form in which those accounts are 
presented. The goddess of confusion itself would seem to have 
presided over the Indian Accounts department and the forms thereof 
in the last twenty years. I mean the forms in which those accounts 
have been presented to the world. In so far as the mere book-keeping 
of the finances is concerned, it is probably perfect; but the forms in 
which the 'accounts have been presented, have been the subject 
of so many changes, that the Indian balance-sheet of any given year, 
as contrasted with that of earlier periods,‘is full of pitfalls to the 
casual student. To make the whole matter so clear that he who 
runs may read, it is very desirable that Parliament should call for 
analytical and summarized returns of the accounts of the last twenty 
years, in some such form as I shall indicate. 

In the first place, then, it is very desirable that Parliament 
should oall for a balance-sheet, comparing the assets and the 
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liabilities of tbe Empire, as they stood at the close of the East 
India Company’s administration in 1858, and as they stand now. 
I shall not go into detail, but simply give an outline of what 
the balance-sheet should show at each period. 


I.— Liabilities of the Indian Government (in Silver). 

1808. 1880. 

Its. Rs. 

Indian Debt, in Rupee currency- 

issues of Notes beyond Coin Reserves and 

Securities. 

Savings' Ranks Deposits . 

Service Funds, in trust with the Government 
Capitalized Liabilities for Pensions, &c. 


Its. Rs. 


II.— Liabilities in Gold (Sterlimj ). 

Home English Debt. £ '£ 

Guaranteed Railway Debt. 

Outstanding Rills of tire Secretary of State 




I .—Assets of the Indian Government (Special). 

1858. 

£ 

Railways—Guaranteed State Lines. 

Interest, Land, &c., paid out of 

Revenue. f 

Irrigation Works, Canals, &c. . 

Telegraph Lines . 

Loans to Municipalities . 

Opium Monopoly—Outstanding Advances ... 

Factories. 

Stock on hand . 

Government Stock of Salt. 

Stores Account (Civil)—Railway . 

Irrigation. 

Telegraph. 

Stationery, Ac. 

Cash Balances—England .. 

India . 


1880. 

£ 
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II .—Amtt (General). 

State Lien on tlie Land . ••• 

Waste Lands (culturable) . 

Forests. ... . 

Fisheries, Mines, and Quarries . 

Dockyards and Stores... . 

Transport Fleet .. 

Buildings in England—India Office, Cooper's 

Hill College, Ac. 

Arsenals and Magazines . 

Marine, and Stores .'.. 

Barracks and Military Buildings . 

Civil Buildings, Ac. 


1858. 


1880. 


Its. K? 


A comparative balance-sheet of this nature, carefully and intel¬ 
ligently prepared, would show the actual position of the Govern¬ 
ment of India at this moment, as compared with its position at the 
time when the Crown assumed the direct management of the country. 
Our circumstances are differentiated from those of other countries 
by the fact that practically India has no public debt whatever, 
and is independent of taxation altogether for nearly seven-tenths of 
its annual revenues. Where other countries have to depend upon 
taxation for the national revenues, we draw the bulk of our income 
in India from our great estate in the land, and fmin our great opium 
monopoly. To state the balance-sheet summarny, it would assume 
the following form:— 


Liabilities — 

Total of Public Debt and Treasury Liabilities (about) £133,000,000 
Add — 

Total Guaranteed Railway Capital . 02,000,000 


£225,000,000 


The ingenuity of man can find nothing to add to these liabilities, 
while the special \ assets which tho State holds against these liabili¬ 
ties are as follows- 


Assets — 

Cash Balances, Loai^ Bonds, Ac. 

52,000 Chests of Opium, an d Advances 
Government Salt in Str, re 

Telegraph Lines (estimate) . 

Irrigation Works I j do. ) 

State Railways ( do. ) 

Gnenateed Railway^— 

Coilpany’s Capita . 

# Bt*te Capital sank therein ... 


£02,000.000 

28,000,000 


£32,000,000 

8,500,000 

2,000,000 

5,000,000 

34,000,000 

15,000,000 


120,000,000 


£200,500,000 
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The figures show that India has, practically, no debt in the ordinary 
sense of the term. For every shilling of her so-called debt, she 
has a shilling to show in her cash balances, or her opinm go-downs, 
in her railways, telegraphs, or canals. These are what may be 
called .her special assets. She is meanwhile the owner of a 
vast national property in land, forests, mines, &c., the capital¬ 
ized value of which may be moderately stated at £500,000,000 ster¬ 
ling. There is no lien upon this property of any kind, unless we 
capitalize tho pension list she is engaged to pay, and the expecta¬ 
tions of State employes. Practically, India is the one country in 
the civilized world that has no public debt. Her assets in cash, and 
in great reproductive public works, represent £200,000,000 ster¬ 
ling ; while, if we take the national estates into the account, her 
balance-sheet shows assets of £700,000,000 sterling against aggre¬ 
gate liabilities of but £225,000,000, without taking into account the 
enormous sums of money that have been sunk in the public build¬ 
ings, civil and military, of the Empire, upon its fortifications, 
garrisons, and arsenals, its vast military stores, and transport fleet; 
all obtained and paid for, not by incurring debt, biit out of the 
current revenues of tho country. 

And instead of all this being presented to Parliament and to the 
financial world in a shape so clear that a child might grasp it, we 
persist for twenty years on end in presenting .the accounts in a 
shape that makes it impossible for any one but a close student 
to understand them at all, and that suggests steadily from one 
year’s end to another that the country is heavily burdened with 
debt. We owe it to the perverse shape in which our balance-sheet 
has ever been presented to the world, that no Minister has yet 
ventured to propose to Parliament an Imperial guarantee of the 
Indian debt. Were the state of our finances but clearly under¬ 
stood, the guarantee would be given as a matter of course and of 
common sense; but while the Finance department is perpetually 
wringing its hands over what it calls our financial difficulties and 
chronic deficits, what wonder if the world takes us at our word and 
asks five per cent, from us on guaranteed railway capital, when our 
credit ought to command it at three and a-half. There is no concealing 
the confusion, feebleness, want of courage and insight, with which 
our finances have been administered. Had they been administered by 
men of original power, the whole debt would have been consolidated 
into an English 3J or 3J per cent, stock, Baving to the country 
£3,000,000 sterling a-year; and had the same qualities been shown 
in dealing with the silver difficulty, the balance-sheets of the last 
three years would have shown about three millions sterling a- 
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year better than they have done. It is the statement of a simple 
fact, that we are at this moment paying away a sum of six mil¬ 
lions sterling a-year, through sheer financial incapacity on the part 
of the Government. Our book-keeping has been unexception¬ 
able ; our financing has been that of dotage, and is the true cause 
of all our embarrassments. No one in the Government has the 
courage to form an opinion upon the subject. It is thought safer to 
remain as we are, and run no risks. And yet what the “ risks” are 
no one can tell. 

A return of this simple order would show at a glance what pro- 
potion the assets of the Empire bear to its liabilities at the present 
time as compared with the balance-sheet of 1858-60. does not 
follow that because our debt has increased, our position has dete¬ 
riorated. I am persuaded that it has not deteriorated, but very 
sensibly improved ; and the facts for forming a judgment upon the 
point should be in everybody’s hands. It is only the India Office 
itself that could prepare such a balance-sheet, and the work 
would require to be done by some one who brought extensive 
general knowledge of the facts to bear upon the question, and 
thoroughly grasped and understood the purpose to be served by the 
return. I could prepare such a balance-sheet myself without any 
great difficulty, and one that would bear (I believe) the severest 
examination in detail. 

But such a balance-sheet is far from being all that is required in 
the shape of information for the student of Indian affairs. It would 
be necessary to add thereto analyzed and summarized accounts of 
the revenues and expenditure of India, under all heads whatever, 
both in India and in England, during the same period of twenty 
years. 


HOME CHARGES. 

Expenditure in England in the laet Twenty Years, 1858-1880. 

On Military Stores. £ 

Do. Pensions . 

i Do. Depots . 

Do. Leave and Allowances ... '. 

Transport of Troops.:. 

Interest on Public Debt—English. 

Do. do. Enfaced Paper... . 

Do. Guaranteed Railways. 

Civil Stores, Stationery, ka .. 

Public Works Stores— Railways. 

Telegraphs. 
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Civil Pensions—Covenanted . 

Do. Uncovenanted . . 

Do. Leave and Allowances . 

Outfit, Allowances, Judges, &c. 

India Office Charges—Salaries ... . 

Pensions . 

Buildings. 

General . 

Miscellaneous Charges—Persian Kmhussy 

Sultan’s Ball . 

War Expenses—Abyssinia. 

Malta Expedition . 

China Expedition . 

I am not sure that the principle upon which this summary and 
analysis are suggested might not ho changed with advantage for a 
return in which the expenditure was differently classified, tus 
follows:— 

Expenditure on Stores— 

Military. 

Civil, Stationery, Ac.i 

Railways, State. 

Telegraphs . 

Docks, and Harbour Works ... 

Miscellaneous. . 

Leave Allowances— 

Military. 

Civil, Covenanted . 

Do. Uncovenanted . 

Judges, &c. 

Pensions— 

Military. 

Civil, Covenanted . 

Do. Uncovenanted . 

Judges. 

Interest, &c.— 

Public Debt—English .. 

Do. Eufaced Paper. 

Railway Capital. 

Wars— 

Abyssinia . 

Persia . •.. . 

China . 

Malta Expedition ... .. 

Horse Guards Demands— 

Depots. .. 

Transport of Troops . 

Effectives . 

Non-Effectives’Pensions ... ... ... 
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India Office itself— 

Buildings ... . 

Salaries: Secretary of State. 

Counoil 

Subordinates. 

Pensions: Clerks, M( ss mgerp, &c. 

General Charges: Stationery. 

Printing, &c. . 

Miscellaneons.. ... .. 

Museum. 

Commissions— 

Law . 

Famine. 

Select Committees . 

What we want to see at a glance is the items of which the Home 
charges consist, and how it is that they have, risen in the short 
space of twenty years from four or five millions to sixteen millions 
sterling a year. I have indicated, of course, the very briefest form of 
analysis I could, but it would be necessary to show in the returns 
how each head of charge has expanded during the period. The 
return should not be bulky, but simple, and intelligible to all. It 
would need to be prepared by some one who understood clearly the 
exact purpose for which it was prepared. It should be a vade mecum 
for every successive Secretary of State and member of Parlia¬ 
ment who desired to make himself acquainted with the subject of 
Indian Finance. On the other side of the account, the return 
should show the various ways by which the India Office had been 
supplied with the means of meeting this expenditure during the same 
period, year by year. 

Bills upon the Indian Treasury . £ 

Railway Capital received from the Guaranteed Companies 
in England . 

Horse Guards Payments for use of Transport, Fleets, &c. 

Turning from the English, or home expenditure and revenues to 
the accounts-of India, the same processes of analysis and summary 
should be applied to the accounts of the Government of India. As 
•there have been no territorial changes since the Mutiny, a com¬ 
parison might easily be instituted between the accounts as they stood 
in the last year of the Company’s rule and as they now stand; but 
it would be well to make the returns show the revenues and ex¬ 
penditure of the year immediately preceding the Mutiny, 1856-57, 
and then for the three successive periods, 1859-60,. 1869-70, and 
1879-80. I am aware that it would be possible to prepare such an 
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analysis and summary as I suggest from the financial statistics 
annually published by the Government; but few private persons 
have the leisure and still fewer the inclination for such a task. 
What we want are the accounts analyzed, and summarized in such 
simple forms that the facts may be seen at a glance, instead of hav¬ 
ing to be obtained by individual research. I could myself, without 
difficulty, prepare such returns as I have long felt to be necessary 
for popularizing the facts of Indian Finance, and dispelling the 
darkness in which the subject is at present involved. 


NEW TAXES OF THE LAST TWENTY YEARS. 

To dissipate the confusion and uncertainty of the public mind 
upon this subject, it is very necessary that there should be a de¬ 
scriptive and statistical return of the new taxation that has been 
imposed upon the country since the Mutiny. 1^ is the constant 
complaint of the Native Press of India that the people “groan under 
the burden of the new taxation” imposed by the Crown. The new 
imposts of which the people complain began with the Income Tax 
imposed by the late Mr. Wilson in 1860, for publicly protesting 
against which Sir Charles Trevelyan was recalled from the Gover¬ 
norship of Madras. The impost continued in various shapes down 
to its final repeal by the Earl of Northbrook, being revived two 
years ago in a partial and obnoxious shape by Sir John Strachey 
as a Licence Tax, for provision against famine. In addition to the 
Income Tax, and its later and modified form of Licence Tax, im¬ 
posed by the Imperial Government, numerous local cesses of one 
kind and another have been imposed by the local Administrations of 
the several provinces, under the “ decentralization,” as it was called, 
of the finances in 1869-70, by the late Earl Mayo. To understand, 
therefore, what the people complain of, it is necessary that we should 
have a descriptive and statistical return of the various provincial 
taxes and cesses that have been levied by the local Governments in 
addition to the general Imperial taxation of the country. The taxes 
need no justification in principle, as they have been levied for purely 
local needs; but the wisdom of the forms or methods on which they 
have been cast, is anothbr and separate question altogether. It may 
be affirmed generally, I think, that the amount they have yielded 
has been out of all proportion to the sense of grievance and dis¬ 
affection they have awakened amongst the people. It cannot be too 
earnestly affirmed that “ direct ” taxation should never be resorted 
to in India, but in the last extremity. Obnoxious everywhere, such 
taxation is peculiarly odipus in India from the general poverty of 
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the people and the character of the only machinery we have for its 
levy, while the great bulk of the new taxation has been of this 
“ direct ” order. The leading Civilians of the day have been largely 
smitten with the ideas of the Liverpool Reform Association, and, in 
spite of the clearest indications of the popular repugnance, have 
persisted in imposing “direct” rates and taxes both upon the towns 
and the country, where a wiser statesmanship suggested indirect 
imposts in their room. 

One of the last acts of Sir Bartle Frere’s ruinous administration 
of Bombay, was the sweeping away at a stroke of the old system of 
town-duties in the island of Bombay, and the substitution of direct 
rates in their place. This was in 1865. Overlooking entirely 
the radical difference that exists between a population like that 
of England, where wo find an average of five to six persons to 
a house, he cast the whole burden of the municipal taxation upon a 
house-rate, with a population housed at the rate of fifty, sixty, 
seventy, and eighty persons to a house. So intolerable had the 
system become in 1868 that, after intense agitation and excitement, 
the system had to be modified by the reimposition of town-duties. 
The change was vehemently opposed by the whole force of the 
Government, but was, happily, made in its teeth, mainly by my 
own persistent efforts; and the result is that the revenues have ever 
since been obtained with the greatest ease, and without a murmur. It 
is the want of statesmanship displayed in India that creates all our 
difficulties therein, the mischievous and fatal notion that what 
is wise and suitable in this country in administrative methods must 
necessarily be so in India. Direct taxation should never be resorted 
to in India except as a last resort, whereas our modern finan¬ 
ciers have shown a persistent leaning to, and determination 
to introduce, its methods. The taxes we have imposed by these 
method# have yielded a minimum of revenue at the cost of a maxi¬ 
mum of discontent and difficulty; and until more wisdom is shown 
in our administration, and less doctrinaire folly, our embarrassments 
will continue. 


PUBLIC WORKS LEDGER. 

I know of no single reform in the system of Indian accounts so’ 
imperative as that of making a complete and final separation between 
our expenditure upon public works, with the revenue derived there¬ 
from, and the annual accounts of expenditure and revenue connected 
with the ordinary administration of the country. It is now twenty 
years since. I first pointed out the paramount necessity of our 
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keeping the Public Works expenditure and revenues of India 
separate and distinct from the ordinary accounts of oar administra¬ 
tion. I,steadily and almost passionately entreated the Government 
twenty years ago to open a great Public Works ledger, in 
which every item of outlay upon works for the improvement of the 
great estate we have in the land, should be distinctly shown, with 
the revenues arising therefrom, directly and indirectly, steadily 
posted to their credit. It is, to my own mind, astonishing that 
our financiers should have persisted to this hour in jumbling up 
the vast expenditure we have been making upon public works, of a 
more or less directly reproductive order, with the annual current ex¬ 
penses of our civil and military administration. 

I cannot conceive a more wanton, orjmore mischievous error. We 
have been steadily making an immense annual expenditure upon 
railways, canals, tanks, roads, telegraphs, and of late years, upon the 
conservation of our forests, without an entry in the public ledgers to 
show either the amount of the outlay, or the return therefrom. We 
have accomplished an era of twenty years’ book-keeping, without an 
attempt to introduce this first great vital reform of all. What every 
private landlord, merchant, or manufacturer would do as a matter 
of course, we cannot be persuaded to do at all. The great works wo 
have been prosecuting are all works for the improvement of 
the great estate we have in the land, and the very first necessity of 
the outlay was an exact and continuous record of its amount in a 
great Public Works ledger. Not a work of any importance should 
have been undertaken, that had not a distinct ledger heading in the 
accounts, showing from year to year its accumulating cost for capital 
outlay, interest, and establishments, with per contra entries of the 
returns derived therefrom, both directly and indirectly. Our long 
neglect of this simple and urgent reform should not be tolerated for 
another day. 

Analytical returns should be at once called for, of the whole ex¬ 
penditure made upon public works since the Crown assumed the 
government of the country. There would be little real difficulty 
in making the return, and a great Public Works ledger should then 
be opened, showing precisely what each work has cost, and what the 
return therefrom has really been. A final separation should be made 
between the Public Works budget of revenues and expenditure, and 
the annual budget of the ordinary administrative charges and 
revenues of the State. For want of this simple reform no one is 
able to tell us whether our Public Works expenditure has been 
profitable or not; whether the annnai accounts show a real surplus 
or a positive deficit. I defy any man to affirm with certainty 
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whether the Indian accounts of the last twenty years shown, deficit 
or not. An enormous expenditure upon public works has gone un¬ 
recorded into the accounts, and been treated as part of the ordinary 
annual expenses of the administration. Thus a sum of not less than 
£80,000,000 (thirty millions) has been drawn from the taxes of the 
last twenty-five years as a contribution towards the cost of the guaran¬ 
teed railways, the shareholders’ capital sunk therein representing not 
more than 75 per cent, of the actual outlay upon the lines. The accounts 
contain in the same way masses of expenditure upon irrigation and 
other works, and upon the telegraph and postal lines, the whole of 
which should be eliminated therefrom and entered in a great Public 
Works ledger, which would show at a glance what the financial 
results of the outlay have been. I regard this separation of accounts 
as the one vital reform required in what I call the “book-keeping” 
of the State. Until the separation is made, Indian Finance will 
ever be involved in the uncertainty and confusion which now 
characterize it. The reform is worth almost any outlay, while it 
could be made without cost. Had my almost passionate counsels 
for the last twenty years but been adopted, Indian Finance would to¬ 
day have been a subject of the utmost simplicity. The Public Works 
ledger would have shown at a glance the great works of improve¬ 
ment of which the State was owner, while their cost and value 
would be measured instinctively against the increase of the public 
debt. The reform should go a step further. The public debt 
itself should be separated for good, into two great stocks (1) that of 
the Public debt f>roper, and (2) the Public Works debt of India. 
Instead of the multiplicity of loans which now reproach us for the 
endless varieties of their forms, terms, and conditions, the whole 
should long since have been consolidated into two great stocks, as 
simple and as easily understood as the English Three per Cents. 
As I shall return to this subject, however, I shall not refer further 
to it here; but every one, I should think, must see at once how 
immensely it would heighten the credit of India, were the true 
character of her public debt shown on every bourse in Europe, 
to be what in the main it really is-—a public works debt of a re¬ 
munerative order. Once more, and finally, I feel that I cannot too 
earnestly urge upon the Government the absolute necessity of a com¬ 
plete and final separation between- the ordinary annual revenues and 
expenditure of the country, and the vast Public Works income and 
expenditure, now hopelessly jumbled up therewith. The ordinary 
financial statement of the year’s Bevenue and expenditure should be 
supplemented by a Publio Works budget of revenue and outlay. 
Should the revenue of the latter fail to provide fully for its liabilities 
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in the -way of interest upon the Public Works debt, the cause of the 
failure would be set forth therein, and a draft made upon the 
general accounts for the deficiency. I doubt much if there would 
be any deficiency at all, now that the guaranteed railways are 
beginning to pay; while the final separation of the two accounts 
would enable every one to determine with certainty, the true posi¬ 
tion of the ordinary exchequer. Sir Andrew Clarke told me a year 
or two ago, how deeply impressed he himself was with the necessity 
of the reform I have now urged, and I simply cannot understand 
the apathy with which the present confusion of the accounts is 
tolerated. There would be no real difficulty whatever in separating 
the Public Works expenditure since the Mutiny from the Public 
accounts, and I forbear, therefore, all attempt to anticipate the 
small official criticisms which the reform is certain to elicit. 

AN IMPERIAL GUARANTEE FOR THE DEBT. 

The very simple reform which I have now urged would, I reason¬ 
ably hope, give the Government of this country courage to propose to 
Parliament a step that would never have been necessary under wiser 
administration than we have hitherto shown in India,—I mean the 
giving of an Imperial guarantee to the Indian Debt. No one who 
knows the true history of the so-called debt of India, can be in any 
honest doubt as to whose debt it really is. In any court of equity 
in the world, it would be declared to be a debt of our own that we 
have fastened upon the people of India by no law whatever but 
that of the stronger. The debt is our own, 1 say, but we have 
fastened it upon the people of India, and the very least that 
we can do is to enable them to borrow on the same terms that 
we do ourselves. I have never seen the shadow of an argument 
for the withholding of the national guarantee. It would cost 
the people of England nothing, while it would indefinitely di¬ 
minish their possible liabilities in the future. The interests of 
the two countries in the matter are identical. It is of vital 
importance to England that Indian finance should be successful; 
while the want of skill with which we conduct every “ loan ” opera¬ 
tion in which the Indian Exchequer is concerned, is a bitter reflec¬ 
tion upon us in the eyes of our own merchants and bankers in the 
East. We persist in opening loans in India, where there is no loan¬ 
able capital whatever, and although answerable for the Indian Debt 
to the full extent of every national resource we have, we refuse to 
give a guarantee to it that would cost us nothing, while it would 
create a sinking fund that would extinguish the debt itself 
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altogether in thirty or forty years. The matter long since passed 
out of the stage of discussion amongst those who are really well 
informed on the, subject; but English statesmen, with whom the 
question really rests, have no time to devote to its consideration. 
Had the Indian Debt but been guaranteed by England in 1858, 
when the present Lord Derby told the Commons plainly enough it 
ought to be guaranteed, there would have been no debt at all to¬ 
day. He said, frankly; that he had not the courage to propose it to 
a House so ill-informed upon the whole subject; and the result is 
that India is to-day liable for millions sterling a-year that, under 
wiser statesmanship—a statesmanship that would have cost this coun¬ 
try nothing—would have had no place in her accounts at all. Human 
selfishness is never profitable in the long run, and it has been ruin¬ 
ously wasteful to England as well as India in this matter. 

TEAL DECENTRALIZATION. 

Next to the complete separation between the ordinary accounts of 
Revenue and Expenditure from those of the Public Works depart¬ 
ment, I know of no reform in the book-keeping of India so, neces¬ 
sary as that of distinguishing once for all between the Imperial and 
the provincial balance-sheets of the Empire. India consists of 
eight distinct governments or administrations, which are differ¬ 
entiated from each other, not by mere geographical limits, but 
by radical differences in language, race, institutions, and manners 
and customs. The people of Bengal arc an entirely distinct race from 
the people of the North-west, from Madras, Bombay, Sindh, and 
the Punjaub. The central Government having ever been at 
Calcutta, there has been a natural but unwise tendency to 
administer and legislate for the whole of India, as though it con¬ 
sisted of one race and people. That the fact is otherwise, and that 
India consists of many nationalities, as distinct as those of Europe, 
has been recognized from the first} but we have been slow 
to give expression to it in our legislation and administration. 
Ten years' ago, the late Lord Mayo made an important begin¬ 
ning in the work of what is called in India “ the decentralization of 
the finances of the country." The conception of what required to be 
done was, however, very meagre and faulty; and the real work of 
decentralization has yet to be begun. What we realty want 
is a clear and satisfactory definition of what are Imperial and 
what provincial responsibilities, and an approach to a federative 
system 'under which provincial rights and liabilities shall be 
distinctly defined, with the claims which the central Government 
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has over them by way of Imperial control. At present the Imperial 
burdens are very unequally distributed over the provinces. Some of 
them are made to contribute iar too much to these burdens, 
others far .too little. We want a clear and definite division 
of the Imperial burdens between the provinces, settling once 
for all the proportion in which each is to contribute thereto, 
and what branches of the public service are Imperial in their 
nature, and what local. Thus Oudh is mado to contribute, under 
the present purely empirical system, far more than its legitimate 
share of revenue to the Imperial treasury, the Central Provinces 
far less. No attempt has been made to apportion the Im¬ 
perial burdens fairly between the provinces. Some are heavily 
over-weighted, as Madras; some altogether under-weighted, as 
Bengal. If the “officials” of the Calcutta departments are listened 
to, they will tell you that just and effective inter-provincial finance 
in India is impossible. It is so only to men who are ready to cry 
out at every step “There is a lion in the way.” There is no 
practical difficulty whatever in the way of determining at once 
the proportion in which each province of the Empire may equitably 
be required to contribute towards the cost of the central Govern¬ 
ment. A return should be made of the actual revenues that have 
been drawn from each province during the last twenty years, and 
the civil expenditure made therein during the same period. The 
military expenditure must be omitted from the account, on the 
obvious ground that the national forces are mainly located on the 
Frontiers, for the'common defence of all, while the proportion in 
which each province should contribute to the cost of the Imperial 
establishments would be determined by considerations of its popu¬ 
lation and wealth, the amount of outlay therein on public works, 
the fertility or otherwise of the soil, and so on. Taxation that may 
be perfectly just and wise in Bengal, will not be so, by any 
natural fitness of things, in the Central Provinces or the Punjaub. 
The truth simply is, that as yet no statesmanship whatever has been 
brought to bear upon the condition of India, and the confusion and 
injustice of the existing arrangements are indescribable. In one 
province the land is assessed at high rates; in another, at rates that 
are purely nominal—a consideration of itself which notably affects the 
question of taxation proper to each. Not an attempt has ever yet 
been made to establish a just system of inter-provincial taxation. 
We are presented every year with what are called Provincial 
Balance-sheets ; but they are a burlesque of the facts, when we find 
the Punjaub debited with the whole cost of the vast frontier forces 
stationed therein for the common defence of all, and Bengal 
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credited, not only with all the custom duties levied in tho port of 
Calcutta, but with the whole of the revenue derived from the State 
monopoly of opium. I have called attention to these matters in 
India incessantly for the last twenty years, but while overwhelmed 
with compliments for my discernment, have never succeeded in 
enlisting any practical interest in the reforms which I have advocated, 
but that are fundamental. The taxation of India can never be of 
a wise or just order until these simple reforms are made, and an 
enlightened administration would have made them twenty years 
ago, when their necessity first began to dawn upon us with the con¬ 
solidation of the limits of our Empire. The work ought be done 
now, done at once; and there is no real difficulty in the way but such 
as is begotten of taiasez faire incompetency and apathy. 


THE PUBLIC FUXDS. 

The Public Debt should consist of two great stocks, distinguished 
as (1) the Public Works Debt, representing the whole outlay upon 
works of a reproductive order, unconnected with the ordinary admin¬ 
istration of the country; and (2) the Public Debt proper, repre¬ 
senting the aggregate actual deficits of bygone years. I can conceive 
nothing more calculated to lower Indian credit, or to make Indian 
stocks unpopular, than the endless confusion of the terms in which 
they have been issued. The want of skill with which the Indian 
finances have ever been conducted, is one of the most curious 
features of our rule, when the financial aptitudes of the English 
merchant are borne in mind. The mercantile element was, I sup¬ 
pose, the strongest of all in the direction of the old East India Com¬ 
pany, and yet nothing could be feebler than its finance, unless it is 
that which has succeeded it under the Crown. Any one acquainted 
with the London money market, knows that rupee, or “enfaced” 
paper, as it is called, is by no means a popular security on the Stock 
Exchange, while all that we could do to make it unpopular we have 
done. The fluctuating rate of exchange at which the interest drafts 
are negotiable, is full of inconvenience to the investor, while the 
present low exchange deters many from retaining the stock. But 
there is another fact which greatly damages these securities in the 
market, and that is the multiplicity and'variety of the loans. I 
have now before me a list of the Indian rupee loans, and adding 
the Transfer Loan of 1879, in place of the per cent, loan then 
expiring, there are no less than fourteen distinct rupee loans, 
besides debentures. If we had tried to make Indian stock unsale¬ 
able, what surer step could we have taken than involving it in the 
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confusion which so many loans produce ? Some of the loans are 
fixed for all time at 4 per cent., while some of the 4$ per cents, are 
reducible, after a certain period, to 4 per cent. Some again, are not 
so reducible, but are due at a given date, which amounts almost to 
the same thing. Some are in sicca rupees, involving a calculation 
which people not connected with India cannot possibly understand, 
while one (in siccas) pays the investor his interest only twelve 
months after his purchase, so that he receives no return on his invest¬ 
ment until eighteen months have passed away. Interest is sometimes 
payable half-yearly at dates the most arbitrary, while in other cases 
the interest is payable quarterly, on dates corresponding with the 
subscription to the loan. On the debentures again, the interest is 
payable half-yearly, on 1st June and 1st December. Human inge¬ 
nuity could not have invented more discordance, or a confusion more 
irritating to tlm investor. And, as if in mockery of this confusion, 
the terms of nfe last Transfer Loan were made so puzzling and 
worrying, that many holders, after trying to work out the meaning 
of the proposals made to them, sold their stock to invest in some¬ 
thing clear and understandable—the "beautiful simplicity of tho 
Three per Cents/' The amalgamation of all the Indian loans into 
consolidated 4 per cent, rupee | stocks, would create a security 
which would be readily dealt with in London, and would become 
popular. When commenting, two years ago in Calcutta, upon 
the ruinously wasteful terms upon which the Transfer Loan 
of 1878-79 was being put out, I showed how enormous and how 
needless was the loss which attended the operation. It is a plain 
economic mistake to open loans in India at all, since there is no 
loanable capital there whatever. I asked at the time —“ Is India 
so rich that we can afford to borrow in her name upon the sup¬ 
position that her Four per Cents, are worth but 93 to 94, when 
the ability of a mere clerk directed to the subject, would make 
the price 100 ? Is India so wealthy that it is of no moment 
to her at what rate we put* out her loans year after year ? ” The 
real wastefulness of that Transfer Loan has been shown clearly 
enough by the price which the great Gomptoir d’ Escompte of Paris 
tendered for the loan opened a month ago in Calcutta. I cannot 
adequately express the sense I have of the wrong done to the 
people whose affairs we administer without control, by the wasteful¬ 
ness of our past operations in their behalf. We borrow in India, 
not . because it is wise or economic to do so—for it is most unwise 
and wasteful—but simply because the Secretary of State can borrow 
there without the sanction of Parliament. To avoid a debate in 
the. Commons, and for no other reason whatever, we put out loan 
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after loan in India, whore there is little or no competition for the 
stock, and have literally wasted millions by doing so. Now, financial 
reform in India means the abandonment of this sin finally. The 
Indian Debt should be consolidated into two great stocks, after the 
model of our own Three per Cents., to be known as the Public 
Debt of India and the Public Works Debt of India. Their terms 
should be as well known as those of English Consols; and if we 
would really administer Indian finance wisely, we should gradually 
give an English guarantee to the debt, under which we might 
eventually reduce the interest to or o| per cent., to the plain, 
manifest advantage of both countries. The arguments for the 
guarantee are irresistible, and though I cannot burden this memo¬ 
randum with them, I wish to place on record that I have stated 
them over and over again during the last twenty-two years, and 
that I have never seen the shadow of a reason for mnthholding a 
guarantee which, instead of costing England anythi*, would ma¬ 
terially lessen her responsibilities. Had Lord Derby but been strong 
enough to propose and establish the guarantee in 1858, when he 
named the subject to the House, with the expression of his own 
conviction that it ought not to be withheld, there would have been 
no Public Debt proper to-day, in India at all. 

LOAN OPERATIONS. 

The want of skill with which the ordinary loan operations of the 
Government have been conducted in the last twenty-five years in 
Calcutta, is next to incredible. There is no extravagance in 
my affirming that a junior clerk on £100 a-year in any London 
bank, would be expected by his employers to show greater finan¬ 
cial aptitudes than the whole list of our Accountants-General have 
shown in the last twenty-five years. Such a statement must neces¬ 
sarily seem rude and offensive, but it is necessary to speak uncom¬ 
promisingly upon the subject. A return to Parliament, truthfully 
describing the various loan operations of the Government 6f India 
since the year 1854, would make Indian finance a by-word upon 
every bourse in Europe. The financiers about Lord Dalhousie in 
1854, conceited that their cash balances were strong enough to enable 
them to convert their Five per Cent. Rupee Stocks into Fours. The 
suggestion was a wise and legitimate one, and the operation was 
sneeesafol. The conversion was made, and the new Four per Gents., 
which were largely held by the merchants and banks of the Presi¬ 
dency towns, were quoted at about 8 per cent, discount, or 97. 
The atock answered the same purpose in India that Consols 
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do in London, feeing largely held and made use of for temporary 
purposes by the moneyed classes of the country. But the conversion 
was hardly made, than the Government found itself under the neces¬ 
sity of borrowing several millions for public works. There was 
nothing wrong in their having converted the Five per Cents, 
into Fours, or their borrowing anew at 5 per. cent., if the terms 
offered justified the rate. But there was not a man in the whole Go¬ 
vernment of India, with the slightest knowledge of the way in which 
such an operation required to be conducted. Instead of announcing 
that the Government wished to borrow three or four millions, and 
inviting tenders for the amount either in a four per cent, or five per 
cent, stock, they took the preposterous step of advertising that the 
Government wanted several millions of money, and that the 
Treasury would issue promissoi’y notes bearing 5 per cent, interest 
to all persons willing to lend to the State at par, at that rate. Thus, 
while thirty millions (if I remember rightly) of their Four per Cent, 
promissory notes were in the hands of the public, and being quoted 
at 97, they positively came forward to compete with the holders of 
this stock, and offered the general public their Five per Cent. Notes at 
par. The effect of the announcement, of course, was to send down 
the whole of the Four per Cent. Stocks from 97, at which they were 
standing, to 80 at a stroke. Every holder of Foul’s was virtually 
swindled out of 17 to 20 per cent, of his property in the fund. Not 
only was the new loan opened at par and at 5 per cent., but so 
ineffably stupid were the men who had the conduct of the opera¬ 
tion that they kept the loan open for years, as if for the very 
purpose of perpetuating the depression. Intense indignation was, 
of course, expressed in all the Presidency cities in commercial and 
banking circles; but the bureaucracy that rules India thinks 
it scorn to be taught anything by outsiders. Not only was this 
Five per Cent. Stock kept steadily on offer at par, but when the 
Mutiny broke out, in 1857, and the Treasury was on the verge of 
bankruptcy, attempt after attempt was made to obtain money upon 
open loam offered in the same way at 5J, 6, and 6£ per cent., 
with all kinds of absurd attractions to reoommend them to public 
favour. The offering of promissory notes carrying 6 and 6| per 
cent, interest at par to all comers, sent the Four per Cents, at last 
down to 57, while the fall was attributed to the shock which the 
Mutiny had given to the public credit. This is the official legend on 
the subject to this hour. So stupid and inept were the finance officials 
in Calcutta who had the management of these matters in their 
hands, and so inadequate their supervision fey Leadenhall Street 
and by Downing Street, that long after I bad pointed out the 
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preposterous folly of this “ open loan ” system, it was still carried on 
down to the arrival of the late Mr. Wilson in Calcutta. There was 
not an official in the Government of India that knew how to negoti¬ 
ate a public lban, by advertising its terms and inviting tenders for the 
Stock. The only way these financial experts could think of was to 
announce that the Government was willing to borrow at 5 per cent, 
at par, whatever the public might offer. When 5 per cent, would 
not draw, they offered 5£, 6, and at last 6£ per cent., and even 
offered to take half payment in Fours and Fives, that they might get 
the other half in cash. The story is of course incredible, but it is 
absolutely true; and so persistent is this stupidity, and its scorn of 
all outward enlightenment, that Sir John Strachey actually put the 
Transfer Loan of 1878-79 upon the Calcutta market two years ago, 
in tho same way, the error not being corrected until I called atten¬ 
tion to it in the press. It is the simple truth that we have managed 
these loan operations on behalf of India, in a way that is a scandal 
to us as a mercantile people, the waste attending them being incal¬ 
culable. 

When we turn to the loan operations of the Home Government 
upon the London market, we find them open to heavy criticism. 
Thus, in borrowing money in the British market for the use of India, 
since the time of the Mutiny, Minister after Minister, from Sir 
Charles Wood downwards, has offered 5 per cent, for it, while giving 
to the lenders the same facilities for their dividends as those 
possessed by the holders of Three per Cent. Consols. These loans 
were professedly borrowed on the security of the Indian revenues 
only, but if that security is not unquestionably good. Ministers who 
are entrusted with the custody of the national credit ought not to 
have given their sanction to them at all; while, if they are perfectly 
safe, then by giving them the full benefit of the British credit already 
practically pledged to them, we might have indefinitely improved 
the terms of issue. Thus, Mr. Gladstone and Sir Charles Wood 
borrowed £8,000,000 sterling in the name of India, in 1801, at 5 
per cent. The direct effect was to depress Consols heavily, at very 
serious loss.to many in London, while the premium upon these 
£8,000,000 of Indian Fives ran up to £700,000 within a year; show¬ 
ing, of course, that nearly 10 per cent, had been sacrificed in ne¬ 
gotiating the loan. Our Rothschilds, and other money-lenders, may 
approve operations of this wasteful order, but no one who feels at 
all rightly on the subject of our responsibilities towards the people 
of India can do so. It would not be difficult for me to show that the 
wastefulness which has marked our every financial operation on behalf 
of India since the Mutiny, has very sensibly influenced the present 
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state of the Indian Exchequer. I hare spoken unpleasant truth, 
I am aware, but I do not feel at liberty to keep it back. An exact 
history of the loans we have opened in behalf of India in the last 
twenty-five years, would be a very humiliating, but very instructive, 
story. 


THE OPIUM REVENUE AND SILVER DIFFIOUL1Y. 

I come next to speak of the opium revenue, and the exchange 
difficulty, or silver question. In view of the agitation that is raised 
in this country against the former, and the fact that the revenue, 
depends upon our military command of the whole seaboard of India, 
it would, perhaps, be desirable to take it out of the Indian accounts 
altogether, and to treat it as a special revenue of the Crown, to be 
applied pro tanto to the liquidation of what are called the Home 
charges of the Government of India. It is our military command of 1 
the entire seaboard of India, and that only, that enables us to levy 
upon the people of China the weighty tribute we imposq upon them 
by what is virtually an export duty upon the drug. Thus before 
the annexation of Sindh, we were never able to levy a duty of more 
than Rs. 160 a chest upon the opium grown in Malwa. It was pos¬ 
sible to avoid our “ pass ” fee or transit fee, by sending the opium 
across the Sindh desert south of the Runn, to the Indus for ship¬ 
ment, via Tatta or Kurrachee to China. When the conquest of 
Sindh gave Kurracheq into our hands, we were able gradually to 
raise the fee upon Malwa opium from Rs. 160 to Rs. 600 the chest. 
Now that we hold the entire seaboard, we prevent a chest of opium 
leaving any port of India until it has paid us a very heavy export 
duty, levied on the western side as a transit duty, and on the Calcutta 
side in the shape of a monopoly profit, obtained by the State in 
selling the drug at auction. The people of India contribute little to 
the duty, and the revenue is, therefore, almost as strictly a part of 
the national income of this kingdom as the reoeipts of the London 
Custom House. I have for many years pointed out that this revenue 
might fairly be regarded as a set-off pro tanto against the “Home 
charges” we exact from India, amounting to about £16,000,000 
a-year. Some of these charges are equitable, others are very 
unjust; and the amount is so vast, while the exaction is so invidious, 
that I think it would perhaps be wise to place the opium revenue 
{about £6,000,000 sterling a-year) against (1) the home military ex¬ 
penditure qn Indian account, and (2) the interest on the English debt 
which figure jap largely in the charges. people of this country 
will then understand that the opium question is one of English 
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“ Ways and Means,” and not Indian. My owp dislike of the agita¬ 
tion got up against the opium revenue, I confess frankly, rests 
largely upon the fact that it is India that will be called upon to fill 
up the gulf in the finances, which the consciences of men like Lord 
Shaftesbury insist upon our opening. If the opium revenue is to 
be given up, it is the people of this country that must find a sub¬ 
stitute for it; and I should be glad to see the revenue we derive 
therefrom cease to figure in the Indian Balance-sheet altogether, 
as it is only our military command, as a nation, of the seaboard, 
that makes it possible for us to obtain this revenue at all. 

As to the suggestion that the Government should withdraw from 
the growth and manufacture of the drug, and content itself with the 
levy of an excise duty upon the produce of Patna and Benares, as 
upon that of Malwa, there are strong reasons against its adoption. 
There is room to fear that whife the cultivation of the poppy and 
the consumption of opium in India itself would be largely stimulated 
by the change, the revenue would bo diminished, while its moral 
aspect would remain the same. If any change is made, I have 
sometimes thought that it should bo in the other direction alto¬ 
gether, and tho “ monopoly ” system adopted' on the Bombay side in 
negotiation with the Native States in which the opium is grown. It 
would certainly simplify the Indian accounts a good deal, if opium 
were struck out of them altogether, and the revenue derived there¬ 
from directly applied to the liquidation of such of the Homo charges 
as seem very indefensible in the eyes of most students of Indian 
finance. Thus the opium revenue would nearly suffice to liquidate 
the following Home charges altogether:— 

Salaries of the Secretary of State, Members of Council, £ 

India Office, Musenm, and other Home establishments 230,000 
Superannuation, and retired Civil and Military allowances 1,250,000 

Home Military charges, effective and non-effective . 3,000,00a 

Interest on the English debt .. .'... 2,400,000 

I think it most desirable for tho character of our rule that these 
charges should disappear from the Indian accounts almost iu mass, 
and the opium revenue might with the utmost propriety be devoted 
to their liquidation. It is many years since I first expressed my 
conviction that it is the opinm revenue' only that has saved India 
from absolute ruin, under our continuous exaction of these charges 
from its miserable people. By a happy accident, our role has 
secured this revenue to our Indian subjects, and* I ‘ think wo may 
fairly regard it as a set-off against demands that we make upon 
their industry, that would otherwise be most indefensible. My own 
views upon this point have ever been the same as those of the late 
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Sir George Wingate, and I cannot express them better, than in the 
words used by him in 1858:— 

The Indian tribute, whether weighed in the scales of justice, or viewed in the 
light of our own true interest, will be found to be at variance witlx humanity, with 
common sense, and with the received maxims of economical science. It would 
be true wisdom, then, to provide for the future payment of such of the Home 
charges of the Indian Government as really form a tribute out of the Imperial 
Exchequer. These charges would probably be found to be the dividends on East 
India Stock; interest on Home Debt; the salaries of officers and establishments, 
and cost of buildings connected with the Home Department of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment; furlough, and retired pay to members of the Indian Military and Civil 
Services when at home; charges of all descriptions paid in this country connected 
with British troops serving in India, except for the purchase of stores to be sent 
to India, and a portion of the cost of transporting troops to and from India. In 
regard to the last item, it would seem to be a fair and most convenient arrange¬ 
ment for the British Government to pay the cost of chartering ships, &o., for the 
transport of troops to India, and for the Indian Government to bear the cost of 
sending them home again. In fine, the tribute is made up of such items of 
charge, connected with the Government of India, as are spent in this country and 
for which India receives no material equivalent in any form. In defining the 
future financial relations of India and Great Britain, it would seem to he a most 
just and equitable arrangement to require each country to furnish that portion of 
the total cost of government which is expended within its own limits and goes to 
the support of its own industry. Upon tlxis principle, British troops actually 
serving in India would not have to be supported by this country, as in the case of 
the Colonies, but would be paid by India ; and only suoh officers and men of Indian 
regiments as might happen to be at home would be paid from the Britisli Exche¬ 
quer. Wlxat appears to be most earnestly required, in the present disastrous 
condition of Indian finances, is the ascertaining the various items of the Home 
charges winch may properly be viewed as a tribute paid by India to this country, 
as well as their total amount since the commencement to tlio present century, and 
to report upon the probable effect of this tribute on the condition of India, and 
the best means of adjusting the financial relations of India and Great Britain for 
the future, so as to secure the greatest amount of advantage to both countries. 

The opium revenue had not risen to its present vast amount at 
the time when Sir George Wingate thus wrote, nor does it seem to 
have occurred to him, that we might honestly plead this revenue as 
an oflset against charges which I agree with him in holding “ ought, 
“ upon every principle of justice and economical science, to be borne 
“ by ourselves.” I think it would be true statesmanship to avow 
courageously, and without reserve, onr right to, and responsibility for 
the opium revenue ; to nurse it, and administer it with the utmost 
care; and to treat it boldly as an Imperial revenue immediately 
applicable to the Home charges that are incident to our military 
supremacy and civil rule over India. I have ever felt extremely 
iealous of the national honour in the matter of these Home charges. 
Their history, which I have in former years traced in detail and at 
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great length, does not bear looking into; and were the administra¬ 
tion of the Indian finances to-day in my own hand, I should, I think, 
advise the nation, for its own character, and because of the general 
effects of oar rale upon the people, to strike down, in the way I 
have now suggested, the Home charges to the following simple 
demands :— 

Interest on English Capital sunk in- the Guaranteed and 

State Hallways, in Telegraphs, Irrigation, and other £ 

Public Works (Estimate).8,500,000 

Stores: Civil, Military, and Public Works Accounts. 1,500,000 

Miscellaneous Expenses . . 500,000 

In other words, I would make our demand upon the revenues of 
India simply an equitable claim thereon, for interest upon the 
oapital we have lent to its people for the construction of public 
works; for the military and other stores we have annually to supply 
her with; and for such miscellaneous items of expenditure as are 
plainly incurred on their account and for their well-being. I would 
throw the rest of the Home charges, invidious in their nature 
and doubtfully just in their exaction, upon the revenue which our 
military supremacy over the country enables us to exact as a by no 
means unhealthy tribute, from the people of China. 

The Indian Treasury would receive this tribute simply in trust 
for the English Crown, and the Home charges would sink at once 
from £16,000,000 to about £9,500,000 a-year, not a word of carping 
complaint against them being henceforward possible. The Home 
Government, instead of having to finance drafts to the enormous 
amount of £16,000,000 a-year on account of India, would find the 
amount reduced to little more than half that sum; while a syndicate of 
the Exchange Banks might undertake with advantage the remittance 
of the opium revenue independently, regulating their operations in 
China as well as India thereby. 

I ought not to leave this part .of the subject without noticing 
the thoroughly healthy effect which the transfer of this revenue 
and these charges to the Home account would exercise. It would 
lead at once to the conversion of the loans contracted in England 
on Indian account into a stock resembling Consols. The loans, 
as they appear in the accounts of 1877-78, which are the latest I 
have while writing, are entered as follows (p. 23)» 

htierat on Loan* cantmeUd in England. 

East India Bonds . £219,808 

India Debentures ••• ••• ••• 344,000 

I&dk Five per Cent. Stock ... .. ... 800,000 

India Four per Cent. Stock . ... 1,023,000 
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or about £2,500,000 a-year. Now, if these loans were treated as 
an English liability, instead of being allowed to ran on at 4 to (I 
believe) 10 per cent, {in the case of the East India Bonds), we 
should very (joiokly see the interest reduced to £2,000,000 a-year; 
and the same economy would soon be applied to the other heads 
of expenditure, aggregating between them £4,500,000. 

We should see a wise eoonomy introduced for the first time into 
the expenditure of the India Office for salaries and establishments, 
into the superannuation and pension lists, and the Home military 
expenditure. With this outlay being charged to English aooount, 
there would be a watchful control over every item, where there is 
now really none. The opium revenue would, I believe, soon be 
found more than enough to defray the whole; while economy of 
expenditure, upon the one hand, with an intelligent administration 
of the revenue on the other, would very speedily lead, I believe, to 
a large surplus from this special branch of the Imperial income. It 
is the most patent defect of our whole system of Indian finance at 
this moment, that there is no effective check thereon of any kind 
whatever. There is no Parliament to scan the estimates, and no 
public opinion to make war upon extravagance; and the result is 
that the Indian scale of charges in all branches of the administration 
is a monstrous scandal. 

To make this paper a complete expression of my views, I shall 
specify before closing some suggestions which I have frequently 
made in India, but the discussion of which is impossible in this 
paper:— < 

I. English methods of taxation to be abandoned altogether, and new 
revenues sought by ways and means, suggested by the circumstances 
of the people, e.ij .:— 

(a.) A marriage certificate tax. 

(b.) Succession or Nnzzerona duties. 

(c.) Readjustment of tributes from the Native States. 

(<£) State life assurance. 

I wish it were possible for me to discuss each of the suggestions 
here made. Instead of seeking fresh revenue in English methods, 
we need original statesmanship in devising Indian “ways and 
.means.” Thus, I am reasonably sure that we could make a mar¬ 
riage certificate tax thoroughly successful; while the whole field of 
life assurance is inviting State entrance upon it. There are no 
vested interests in India, in the way of existing Companies, to 
. be bought up; while the vast body of annuitants and pensioners 
upon the State furnish the very circumstances wanted for initiating 
a system of assurance. I would, therefore* recast the whole system 
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of civil and military pensions, and base them upon the principle 
of individual assurance throughout. I have long been convinced 
that there would be no great difficulty in establishing a State system 
of life assurance in India, that would within twenty years yield 
an enormous revenue to the State. And as life assurance was 
undertaken by the State, so Bhouid fire insurance be made the 
business of the municipalities, the profits going in the one case to 
the State, in the other to the municipality. The field is entirely 
open, while we are mischievously allowing vested interests to grow 
up, that we shall by-and-by have to redeem at heavy cost. I feel 
reasonably sure that within a very few years we might obtain 
revenues from life and fire assurance, from marriage and succes¬ 
sion taxes, of large amount, with the willing consent of the 
people. 

II. Expansion of the currency system by the issue of one-rupee notes. 

Silver is so inconvenient, from its bulk and weight that one-rupee 
notes would be an enormous convenience; and, as there never could 
be “ a run ’’ with such notes, we might issue them to almost any 
extent, making them convertible on demand at every treasury in the 
country. 

I believe we could dispense with £20,000,000 of the present metallic 
currency of India within ten years by the issue of One-Rupee notes. 
The people, upon finding that they could always turn them into 
silver at the nearest treasury, would soon hoard notes instead of 
silver, because of the greater ease and security of such hoards. 
Such notes would be an enormous convenience to all classes, while 
we could afford to make their imitation too costly to be Attempted, 

III. I would greatly extend the Savings' banks of India by offering much 

higher rates of interest than we now do upon the deposits therein. 
While the village banker allows S per cent, to depositors, it is 
idle to suppose that the people will deposit anything with the 
savings' banks that allow but four or five. I would allow a high 
interest, to make the banks pppular with the people, until familiarity 
with them had done its work; when we might reduce the interest 
gradually. 

IV. The rupee should be brought back to its proper value as the standard. 

either by— 

(«.) Stopping the coinage, except on State account; 

(/>.) A sliding scale of seignorage; 

(o.) An import duty upon silver; or 

id.) Buying up the abnormal supply that Germany is cast¬ 
ing upon the market. 

The apathy which tolerates the present state of the silver ques¬ 
tion is to myself amazing. I know every word, I believe, that .has 
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been written upon the subject, and I affirm, without reserve, that 
it is simply the discreditable ignorance of English statesmen npon 
currency matters that has made their long indifference to the sub¬ 
ject possible. The generation that shall come after us will read the 
history of this silver difficulty with amazement at the folly that 
tolerated its continuance for a day. The least we can do, if we 
refuse to do anything else, is—- 

V. To pay oif the Indian Rupee Debt while silver is 15 to tin per cent. 

below its normal price. 

If we are under no moral obligation, as I contend positively we 
are, to bring the standard of value back to its normal pitch, then 
let us, at least, seize the opportunity of the fall to pay off our 
liabilities in the metal. I cannot discuss the point here, but have 
thrashed it out in India over and over again. It is administrative 
incapacity that holds us where we now are, smitten with a paralysis 
that allows us neither to go forward nor backward. 

VI, Stringent review of tlie salaries and allowances of all departments of 

the administration alike. ' 

The abolition of all sinecures, a close revision of all salaries, and the 
gradual institution of Native agency for English throughout the 
country, would largely lessen our civil expenditure. As to the 
army, our expenditure thereon is an outrage and scandal. Every 
one knows that we keep up three separate armies in India, merely 
for the sake of trebling the staff appointments and commands. An 
honest review of our army expenditure, with a settled determination 
to reduce it from seventeen to twelve millions a year, would, as 
a matter of course, ensure the reduction. We are not honest, not 
in earnest, and so have allowed the expenditure to rise from ten 
or eleven to seventeen millions upon an army little more than half 
its former strength. 

VII. A broad and statesmanlike review of all the possibilities of 
our position, and the instant establishment of a State department 
of Agriculture to deal with the vital questions of the soil and food 
supplies of the people. 

This subject is of such .importance that I shall recur to it beforo 
the close of my paper. 

THE SILVER DIFFICULTY. 

The loss brought upon the revenues of India mthe last four years 
and a half (January 1876, to July 1880) by the fell in the price of 
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silver has been so enormous, while if; was so obviously the duty of 
the State to have prevented it, and the means of its prevention were 
so simple, that I have long felt it very difficult to write upon the 
subject dispassionately. The cause of tbe fall was discernible enough 
from the first, and is now admitted by every one. It was not that 
the silver mines of the world had suddenly yielded more silver than 
its wants could absorb. The extravagant estimates as to the future 
of the Californian mines, that found their way into the French reviews 
towards the close of 1875 had something, no doubt, to do with the 
state of the silver market in the year 1876; but it has long been 
admitted that the true cause of the fall was the letting loose upon the 
London market of a large supply of the metal from the German 
currency. The supply was not only casual, but it reached the 
market in an unusual way, and not in the normal way of trade with 
the mining districts of the world. 

From the very month when the evil first disclosed its magnitude 
(January, 1876), I pointed out in Calcutta the remedies that were 
at our command. Egotism is not always vanity, and I affirm 
boldly that if the dealing with the silver question had been in my 
own hands, there would never have been a silver difficulty at all. I 
wrote in the Calcutta Statesman in January, 1876 :— 

We may profit heavily by the exceptional stock of silver Germany is throw¬ 
ing upon the market, if we have but the oourage to buy it for ourselves. The 
causes of its depreciation are patent and ephemeral. By failing to discern this, 
we ore simply impoverislting all interests in the country, public and private alike. 
The exporter (1*7(1) is getting less than] the normal value of his shipments, 
and the State less than the normal value of its revenues; while by 
financing the Empire through so exceptional a state of matters, we may 
enrich each indefinitely. The true policy of the Home Government st this 
moment is to take advantage of the exceptional stock of silver for sale in the 
European market, to send it to India, in anticipation of the wants of the Public 
Works Department, and in redemption of the 5£ per cent, loan (-£ 10 , 500 , 000 ) 
that matures in 1870, which is now quoted at 105 to 100 in the Calcutta market. 
The simple fact is that the position offers just one of those opportunities by 
which the statesman makes a reputation. All .that is wanted is clear insight, 
and the courage that springs from the alliance of conscious integrity therewith. 
The continuanoe of the home drawings, in the present position of the bullion market, 
is simply suicidal. Advantage should be taken of the oppoitunity to supply 
ourselves with all the silver that is offering at these rates, and to invest such 
part of the supply as we do not immediately require in the redemption Of the 5i 
per cent, stock to issue against 4, asjour public works' necessities arise. Drain 
the Treasury balances and the Presidency bank as diy as you can, and compel the 
Exchange Bank to bring out silver too, when yon will give an indefinite stimulus to 
trade; and take up the money you require for your next five years’ pubiic works 
in an abnormally cheap market. 

That was the simple and the effective remedy that 1 suggested in 
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January, 1676. Germany was letting loose upon the market the 
very silver that was urgently needed by the Government of India. 
We had a silver loan of ten and a half millions falling due, and we 
needed five to ten millions sterling more every year for public 
works. Twelve months ago, I made a private appeal to the bankers 
and merchants of Calcutta, whether there would have been any silver 
difficulty at all, if the Government had bought up the exceptional 
supply of silver that Germany was letting loose upon us, at tho 
rate of ten millions a-year. The unanimous answer was that, if the 
Government had but bought up but five millions a-year, it would 
have been sufficient to prevent the fall in price altogether. And it 
Would. And this simple remedy was in the hands of the Executive 
Government. There was no need to call for permanent legislative 
reform. We saw the price of the metal ruinously depreciated 
by an abnormal supply cast upon the market. The Government of 
India had instant, urgent need of the excess supply. It had a silver 
loan of ten and a-half millions to pay off almost immediately, and 
wanted five to ten millions a-year for public works. The people were 
starving from famine—starving by the million—and the Government 
had not the common sense to buy np this silver as it was cast upon 
the market. It preferred to go on selling Council bills in competi¬ 
tion with this cheap silver, until their price fell, in July, to Is. 6Jd. 
per rupee. That which should have been the salvation of India 
became a crushing loss to both countries. The people, who have 
perished by millions, might have been saved alive by pouring this 
silver into India, and the Manchester trade and the Indian revenues 
saved the losses that have crushed both in a common ruin. 
And this was but one of the simple remedies I pointed out from the 
very first. It was not a legislative reform, but a purely executive 
act of commonplace wisdom that I asked for; but there was no one 
in the Government that could be made to see that the danger, 
seized by the strong hand of common sense, would have disappeared. 
And so the fall in silver,-which should have been made an occa¬ 
sion of immense enrichment to the Government and trade of both 
countries, was allowed, under the unspeakable Ministry of Lord 
Beaconsfield, to destroy both. Had the government been in my 
own hands, I would have made this fall in silver the direct, imme¬ 
diate cause of a large accession of wealth to both countries ; 
and I care not who calls the statement egotism. 

CIVIL SERVICE AND ARMY. . 

It would swell this paper out of .all proportions, if I were 
to attempt to do more than indicate very briefly the various 
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changes that the circumstances of the country and the condition of 
the people necessitate. 

I. In the first place, then, ouv administration is altogether too 
costly for a poor country like India. We hare ever administered it, 
and tire doing so to this hour, upon the false assumption that it is 
so wealthy a country that it can afford, as a matter of course, to 
pay all branches of the public service upon a scale unknown in 
any other country. The cost of our comparatively small Indian 
army—for it consists but of 180,000 men (of whom 120,000 are Se¬ 
poys, upon seven or eight rupees a-month), and is now upon its peace 
footing—is between £17,000,000 and £18,000,000 a-year. It is 
enough to state the simple fact. It is a gigantic and cruel wrong to 
India that this comparatively small force of 180,000 men is made 
to cost its people the very same amount for which Germany main¬ 
tains nearly a million of armed men. Close inquiry would, I believe, 
show that every man of the 60,000 English soldiers with which we 
garrison India is positively made to cost its miserable people £200 
a-year upon the average. So unjust, so scandalous an abuse of power 
is surely without a parallel in history. The old East India Company 
kept up its splendid army of 320,000 men upon £10,000,00(1 or 
£11,000,000 sterling a-year; while the direct government of the 
Crown lays a burden of £17,000,000 upon the people for an army 
of but 180,000. I cannot do more than simply state the fact. 
In the same way we have a Civil administration of Englishmen 
over India, who are paid upon a scale unknown in any other 
country, and out of all proportion to the ability of the people to pny 
such salaries. I express my unhesitating conviction that the time has 
come when we ought either to recast Civil salaries in India alto¬ 
gether, or largely diminish the number of Englishmen in State 
employ. It is the latter step that I believe ought to be taken, 
and I have a somewhat strong opinion as to the way of taking it. 
Our profession that we admit the Native youth of India to compete 
for the public service, upon the same terms as our own youth, is 
simply untrue. It is mere profession, and nothing more. In the 
Proclamation of 1st November, 1858, Her Majesty assured the 
people solemnly, that all distinctions of race, colour, and creed were 
abolished, and that the people of India shpuld thenceforward be as 
eligible for high office in the country as the people of England, if 
they would but qualify themselves for such office. Having made 
the proclamation, we proceeded to declare that there was but one 
door open for all who would enter. We declared the door open to 
all the youth of the Empire, and challenged the world to admire the 
impartiality of the arrangement. “ Force your way in by the door, 
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“shoulder to shoulder with English youth, and the highest offices 
“ in your own land are open to you.” But how deadly becomes the 
hypocrisy when, as all men see, the door has been made inaccessible 
to Native youth! The door is open, no doubt, but to reach it, a 
Native youth, at the tender age of fourteen or fifteen years, must 
leave his father's house and home, and travel half across the globe 
to gain it, and there maintain himself amongst strangers, waiting at 
the door for three, four, or five years for the merest chanoe of 
success. Now, suppose for a moment that, instead of opening the 
door in London, we were to close that door and open the competitive 
door in Calcutta; how many English homes would send their sons 
out to try their chance of entrance? The subject is so painful, 
and to myself so humiliating, that I do not like to write about it. 
We are for ever adjuring Native gentlemen to fit themselves for the 
Service of their country, and for ever telling them that the door has 
been thrown open to them under our magnanimous rule; when, 
as the whole world knows, we have shut it fast against them with 
bolts and bars that nothing can force. 

• It is replied that the Government has opened tivo doors of 
entrance to the service for the Native, while there is but one for the 
Englishman. Practically it is not so. Of what use is it to profess 
to have opened the door of nomination. to the people, when for seven 
years on end no one is nominated ? The competitive door is practi¬ 
cally closed to Native youth ; but then we have rectified it by open¬ 
ing the door of nomination to them, although we admit no one by 
that door! We should do one thing or other. Either make the 
conditions of the competition fair, or admit Native youth to the service 
by nomination. We dare not conceal from ourselves the insincerity 
with which we are acting. If the competitive door were as easy of 
access to Native youth as to our own, they would find their way into 
the service in large and possibly embarrassing numbers. And it is 
the knowledge of this, that has led to change after change in the 
conditions, for the very purpose of making the door more difficult to 
Native youth. Practically, we have closed it altogether, by the 
alterations of three years ago. As to the door of nomination, I am 
satisfied that inquiry would show that ten Englishmen have been 
admitted by that door, into one or other of those branches of the 
public service the patronage of which is reserved by the Govern¬ 
ment—to one Native. Is it really impossible for us to deal with the 
question honestly ? If we fear that by placing Native youth on the 
same footing as our own at the competitive entrance, they would’ 
succeed in such numbers as to embarrass us—why not say so plainly, 
and fix a Emit to the proportion of Native youth that we think we 
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can properly .admit ? What I cannot forgive, is that we abound 
in protestations that have not an honest word in them. Do 
we really m6an what we say—that the Crown has resolved that the 
public service shall be open to every race, creed, and colour in the 
empire, without favour or partiality of any kind ? We are always 
saying so. Well, having said it, let us fulfil it. Instead of this, we 
make the conditions of entrance impracticable for Native youth 
altogether. Would it not be better to say frankly to the people: 
“ Gentlemen,—If yon wish your sons to take part in the public 
“ service of your country, I am sorry to tell you that Her Majesty’s 
“ Ministers have deemed it necessary to restrict their entrance 
“ thereto to Buch small numbers, as will practically exclude them 
“ altogether. It would he improper to conoeal from you the fact 
“ that we do not wish you to take any prominent part in the service 
“ of yoor country, nor your sons either. We have therefore made 
“ it impossible for you and for them to do so, because we do not 
“ think you morally qualified to hold positions of influence or emolu- 
“ ment in the country; and you had better make up your minds to 
“ your exclusion therefrom. Such of you as are sufficiently Spartan 
“ in mood to send your boys at fourteen years of age to Europe, and 
“ have £2,000 or £6,000 to spare for maintaining and educating them 
“ there, know that they will have a chance of competing at seven- 
“ teen or eighteen years with the English youth; and if your confidence 
“ in their abilities is as well founded as you think, no one can blame 
" you for letting them try their chance. But London is a bad place 
“ for boys at that tender age, without friends and amongst strangers; 
“ and as the chance of their success is remote after all, I can only 
“ advise you, as a friend, to keep your boys at home and your money 
“ in your pocket, and to reconcile yourselves, for some generations 
“ longer, to be ruled entirely by foreigners in all the higher admini- 
“ strativc posts.” Now this is what we practically say to the 
people, but what we lack the sincerity to say openly. And we 
then disingenuously charge upon their want of qualifications, our own 
interested provisions to exclude them from the service. 

As a fact, the people are qualified to fill many of the positions we 
now reserve for English youth, particularly in the judicial service; 
and the reform which commends itself to my owe mind is a radical erne. 
It is, I think, a false and erroneous notion altogether to propose in¬ 
troducing Native youth to the service of their country through the 
door of the competitive examinations in London. The principle of 
competition may be regarded as, I suppose, established, however; 
bat instead of inviting Nafciye youth to compete in London for 
eatmiteB into the highly-paid and exclusive foreign service by 
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which we administer India, I would establish a eompetitiveCivil 
Service for Indian youth in India itself. I would not expressly 
exclude Native youth from the competition in London, but would 
have a separate and distinct Civil Service in India for their ad¬ 
mission in such numbers as the State requires. The Indian Civil 
Service should be distinct, I say, from the Anglo-Indian Service, 
the strength of the latter being slowly but steadily diminished. 
What we want is a Civil Service as efficient as the present, but 
paid on a much smaller scale; and I am satisfied that the time 
has come when we may create such a service. We cannot suppose 
that we are going to make India a preserve for English youth for all 
time. We mud pay Englishmen in India on a scale much hi gher than 
it is at all necessary to pay Native gentlemen. We have meanwhile 
the repeated assurance of the High Court Judges of Calcutta that 
our native moonsiffs and subordinate judges administer justice 
more satisfactorily than our own civilian judges, *who receive from 
three to six and eight times their pay. I would establish, then, a 
distinct native Civil Service in India itself, to be entered by the 
youth of India by the competitive door. The old order of things 
cannot last, and statesmanship is required to inaugurate a new 
order, taking advantage of the higher education we have intro¬ 
duced by our colleges and Universities to obtain the men we 
require for it. If residence in England is deemed essential to 
qualify Native youths for such service, then let the residence 
follow upon their successful competition in India. I do not attempt, 
for manifest reasons, to elaborate any scheme; I simply say that our 
administration of India is on altogether too costly a scale, and that 
our military and civil expenditure alike admit of enormous reduc¬ 
tion, if we are in earnest in undertaking the work. 

II. I’doubt exceedingly whether we shall ever be able to econo¬ 
mise our military expenditure in India, while we maintain the com¬ 
plete identity which now exists between the Home and Indian 
Forces. I am quite aware of the difficulties in the wav of change. 
The amalgamation of the forces, as it was called, upon the assump¬ 
tion of direct rule by the Crown, has brought upon us to their 
fullest extent, the tide of evils which the lamented Outrarn ami 
others foresaw. We have an army out of all proportion more costly 
than the old local forces of the East India Company, while its 
officers have lost all feeling of identity with the country, in which 
they now pass an unwilling and perfhfictory service. Here, again,, 
it is statesmanship of the highest order that is needed to surmount 
the'difficulties of whieh interested! and hasty action in the prist 
has proved the parent. I simply indicate the evil, and state my 
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belief that its solution is to be sought in the rehabilitation of what 
has been destroyed, and in the fusion of the forces now maintained 
by the Native States with our own. We shall have to create a local 
army of some kind, and to officer it with native gentlemen holding 
a real commission from the Grown. To suppose that we can for ever 
exclude the Natives of India from all positions of influence and 
emolument under the Crown, either in the civil or military branches 
of the administration, and that the people of India are ever to be 
governed as though they were children, and in a state of non-age, is 
impossible. We have to choose between drifting and leading, and 
our strongly pronounced tendency is to “ drift,” no man can say 
whither. I simply indicate problems that exist, and that will have 
to be solved; and that every public man who concerns himself with 
the affairs of India should keep constantly before his mind. 


SPECIAL REFORMS LK THE ACCOUNTS. 

I may now sum up the special reforms in the accounts that, in 
my own opinion, should be at once initiated, or preparations for 
which entered upon, without delay. 

I. The opening of a Public Works Ledger, with the entr^ therein of the 
whole expenditure upon such works, except those required for the 
ordinary civil and military administration of the country. 

II. The institution of an Annual Budget of Public Works Expenditure 
and Revenue, kept wholly distinct from the ordinary Administrative 
accounts of the year. 

III. The establishment of real and not delusive Provincial Balance-sheets of 
Revenue and Expenditure, showing the amount which each province 
contributes to the Imperial burdens, ufter defraying its own local 
administrative expenses. 

IV, The recasting of the Annual Administrative Accounts, excluding there¬ 
from (1) all Public Works Expenditure and Revenue that do«p not 
arise from the ordinary administration of the country, and (2) all 
revenues and expenditure of a local or provincial order. 

V. The accounts to be made out in Indian and not in sterling currency, 
that the exchange difficulty may be reduced to its simplest form. 

( 

I regard the first four of these reforms as essential. There can 
be neither just nor wise taxation in India, until each province is 
made to pay its own ordinary administrative expenses and furnish 
‘ its proper share to the Imperial burdens, To enable the provinces 
to do this, they must be allowed to tax themselves in such ways as 
their economic circumstances suggest. It is absurd for a great 
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central Government, presiding at Calcutta over a dozen nationalities 
differing so radically as tlie provinces of India, attempting to 
tax them upon uniform methods. What is wanted is a complete 
decentralization of the finances of the country, the Imperial balance- 
sheet concerning itself simply with the great branches of Imperial 
administration only:—peace and war, the public debt, the army, 
the postal and telegraphic services, the great lines of railway, 
the Native States, the Home charges, relations with the mother 
country, &c. There would be no real difficulty* in accomplishing 
these reforms if the work were entrusted to men who were really 
in earnest about it. It would be idle to refer it to the departments 
at Calcutta. No bureaucracy ever willingly divests itself of 
power, and so long as the Secretaries of the Government of India 
alone are consulted, there will be not one, but fifty “ lions in the 
way.” As we can hope for neither wise nor just taxation under 
the present centralized system, nor a just apportionment of the 
great Imperial burdens between the provinces, so will there never bo 
a clear understanding of Indian finance until the vast expenditure 
that is being made upon public works for the improvement 
of our 'great estate in the land is separated once for all from the 
accounts of oi’dinary revenue and the cuiTent administrative charges 
of the Empire. I have persistently urged these reforms upon the 
Government for more than twenty years, with an ever-growing con¬ 
viction of their necessity. Had we but adopted them when the 
Crown assumed the 'direct administration of affairs, there would 
have been no uncertainty to-day in any quarter, as to our true 
financial position, while we should have cut up by the roots all 
occasion for the arbitrary and unwise taxation imposed by the 
central Government upon the people. Each province of the Empire 
would have known its precise liabilities, and would long since have 
felt its way to just and enlightened methods of taxing its people 
according to their peculiar circumstances and condition. The 
longer the work is delayed, the more troublesome will it become, 
while it will have to be done at last of pure necessity. 

CONCLUSION. 

• * 

I cannot too earnestly reiterate that the difficulty with which we 
have to deal in India is only mocked by describing it as one of 
“ ways wid means ” to meet the expenditure of the Government, Or as 
a question of improved book-keeping. The problem we have to deal 
with is the redemption of a hundred and twenty millions of agricul¬ 
turists from a ruin that has been brought upon them by ourselves. 
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Hie nation is living in a fool's paradise as to the condition of 
India and the blessings of British rale. Oar rule has reduced the 
vast mass of the.agricultural population to abject wretchedness. 
We have to deal with an exhausted soil, exhausted food stores, and 
an exhausted population. The very highest statesmanship will be 
required for their redemption, in the discernment and application of 
original measures adequate to their need. I believe it to be quite 
idle to hope that the perfunctory machinery of administration that 
has brought about this state of matters will ever deal effectually with 
it. I would impress the best part of that machinery into a new 
organization altogether—an organization administered by men who 
are innooent of complicity in the past. I would reverse much of 
our present action altogether. Thus I would try with care and in¬ 
telligence the system of taking the land revenue in hind. I would have 
a carefully framed usury law, and experimental legislation of a very 
fearless kind, with the simple proviso that it should be experimental, 
and confined at first to a pergunnah only, here and there in the 
various provinces. I would cease the “ impossible" effort to 
administer India directly, as we are now doing, by a foreign agency 
that has not a sympathy in common with the people. \ 

I would steadily contract the number of appointments to the 
Anglo-Indian Civil Service, and establish a new and distinct Civil 
Service, to he raised in India itself from Native youth of all races 
and classes. I would give the new organization power to enlist 
special talent wherever it showed itself in the existing Services, 
covenanted, unoovenanted, and military. 

I would narrow the jurisdiction of the present Civil Courts, and 
rebuild experimentally the old punohayet system of administering 
rural justice. We must, I am persuaded, rebuild much that we 
have destroyed, aad, instead of abolishing Native rule, extend its 
borders wherever it is successful, as in the Nizam’s country, 
Travanoore, Putteallah. Our whole system is false, exotjjp, and 
sickly, begotten of a selfishness too blind to discern the natural, 
the inevitable tendency of its course. 

As to finance :• I would begin at once to show the same intelli¬ 
gence, the same careful economy in every monetary arrangement 
we make for India, that we show in every operation of our own 
Treasury. There should be no more wasteful borrowing in India, 
where there is nothing to be borrowed, no more timid with¬ 
holding of an Imperial guarantee that is already'pledged to 
the last shilling of the nation’s resources, no more vaoillation 
agxd uncertainty as to ourJ expenditure upon public works and 
the way to meet the outlay. I would fulfil the moral duty we 
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have, neglected for the la3t four years and a-half, and bring the 
standard (not silver, be it remarked) back to its proper value, 
when the price of silver would follow it as surely as the 
morning does the night. 

I would cover India with a network of communications, as the 
only means now left us, to rescue her provinces from the periodic 
starvation that must otherwise follow upon every failure of 
harvests. As to works of irrigation, I wollid follow where our pre¬ 
decessors led, and, instead of constructing gigantic canals upon 
English ideas, would sec that the hundreds of thousands of wells 
and tanks and reservoirs that we found throughout the country, are 
repaired and re-excavated, and preserved for all time, where wo 
have permitted them to fall into ruin. 

In a word, I would proceed upon this great and simple fact, 
that the State is the great landlord of India, anu that as the 
tenantry have been ruined by our past neglect and mistakes, we 
must show unselfish courage, and sustained and patient effort, 
to redeem the past. The new organization I ca)l for should 
be a real Department of Agriculture, instead of the ridiculous 
show and sham of a thing set up ten years ago, tho fate of 
which was certain from the first. Everything will depend upon 
the administrative heads. They must be men who have their 
eyes open to the present state of matters, and are endowed with 
courage and insight to deal with it. The Department must be set 
free- at the outset, from tho rule of the bureaucracy. Instead 
of receiving orders, it must be empowered to give orders, 
and to compel assistance and co-operation. If* possible, I would 
have no Indian Civilian at, or even neai*, the head of tho Depart¬ 
ment, which should correspond direct with the Secretary of State 
for India. I do not mean that wo should sot up an imperium in 
imperio in India, but I do mean that the problem we have to 
deal with is of an order that Indian Civilians are not likely to 
accomplish; and that, as the work must be experimental and ten¬ 
tative in its initiation, we should get original outside “power,” 
thoroughly discerning what has to be done, and that we should 
permit no interference of the bureaucracy therewith. Let the 
Department stand or falf, by its success or failure. I am 
reasonably sure that if I had been allowed at any time these 
ten years past to take up a pergunnah in Oudh, with Native 
agency selected by myself, to apply thereto as an experiment 
the measures I have suggested in vain to the Government, I 
could redeem its people from their presentVretchedness. And what 
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might be done in one pergunnah, could be u^ one eventually for a 
whole province. But then, we must have moral ea^ me8 tne 8S j n place 
of a perfunctory discharge of routine duties, and gefl 10rou8 readiness 
to avail ourselves of the assistance of the non-offii>,j a j merchant, 
the trader, the native banker, the native gentleman^ an( j native 
educated youth. v 

With a vast territory in such a condition as that of the provinces 
of British India, I belief o it would be true wisdom to take Vdistin- 
guished Native administrators like Sir Salar Jung (Hyderabad))* Sir 
Madhava Bow (Baroda), Derwau Kaghunath Bao (Indore), Dew, w 
Peishcar Bama Bao (Travancore), and Mr. Gourishanker, of Bhownug- . 
gar, and place them in independent positions over territory 
carved out of our own distressed provinces for the purpose. The 
one pervading conviction of my own mind, it will be seen, is 
this, that we never can rule India successfully, as wo are now 
attempting to rule it, by a body of foreigners, who have 
not a sympathy in common with tho people, and whose interest 
in their work is every year becoming more perfunctory and 
ephemeral. We are drifting in India we know not where. There 
is no real guidance of affairs whatever, while the current is 
plainly taking us into a region of rocks and whirlpools that we 
ought to know must, wreck us. 
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THE FAMINE EEPORT. 

The Report of the Indian Famine Commission is at last issued, and 
the Commissioners substantiate the truth of every charge, made by 
this journal in India, against Lord Lytton’s administration. For 
the first time in modern history, the calamity of famine was 
surmounted in India in 1873-4, by Earl Northbrook’s determination 
that the people should not die of hunger if the Government could 
save them alive. We had pressed this resolution upon the Govern¬ 
ment with the utmost earnestness in the terrible famine in Raj- 
pootana in 186S-9, but in vain. Sir John Strachey’s counsels, Tfhich 
were the embodiment of the old “ Civilian ” tradition that our great 
danger in such calamities was the “ doing too much ” for the 
people, were allowed to prevail, in spite of the most indignant 
remonstrances. The result was that a million and a quarter of 
people died of hunger in the villages, or by the wayside. We had 
for years pointed out that the only spirit in which wo could hope to 
encounter famine with success, was by meeting it with the same 
resolution with which we enter upon war. It had ever seemed to us 
the most terrible scandal of civilization that, while ready to plunge 
into war upon almost any cause, and frequently without cause 
at all, and reckless whether they spent a hundred millions or five 
hundred in the work of human destruction, the modern Governments 
of the world—our own in India foremost amongst them—professed to 
regard it as extravagant and impossible to talk of spending five or ten 
millions in famine, to save the starving millions of the poor from the 
last horrors of a calamity the anguish of which can never be pictured. 
It will be the lasting monument of Earl Northbrook’s fame that he 
was the very first statesman in modern history, to accept and act 
upon the principle that, in famine as in war, the State condones 
eveevthing but FAJUJKE. Sir George Campbell had held this prin¬ 
ciple for years, with the dearness of insight, tenacity, and power 
which, in spite of his so-called parliamentary failure, mark him out 
at this moment to the seeing eye, as the due statesman India has 
produced in modern days, who should ,be made Viceroy of that 
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Empire in its present truly‘terrible condition. And Sir George 
Campbell was at Earl Northbrook’s right hand in the famine*of 1873. 
Earl Northbrook made’but one mistake, and as it was an important 
one, we are compelled to notice it, though with reluctance. He did 
not see what Sir George Campbell saw clearly;—that, as India can 
never be relieved in time of famine by the import of food from 
abroad, the export of food from the country should be instantly sus¬ 
pended when famine looms upon the land. Unwilling to interfere with 
the export trade, Lord Northbrook attempted to import, and did im¬ 
port, nearly half a million tons of rice from Burmah, while permitting 
the export of rice from Bengal to go on unchecked. It was this error, 
and this alone, that made his relief measures cost the large sum 
of six or seven millions sterling. Had the export of rice from Cal¬ 
cutta been suspended, as Sir George Campbell earnestly advised 
in October and November, 1873, the course of events showed clearly 
that the people would have been carried through the calamity of 
that year, at a cost of but £2,000,000 sterling, without a death from 
starvation, and almost without suffering amongst them. It was Lord 
Northbrook’s one mistake. We should pass it over in silence, but 
that it is necessary, in the treatment of Indian famines in the future, 
to discern clearly that it was this one mistake which made his 
splendid administration so costly as to give the occasion which 
Civilians like Sir John Strachey wanted to justify their reverting 
to the policy of allowing the people to pull through these calamities 
as they can, the moment Lord Northbrook’s back was turned. 

The miserable charlatan in Lord Northbrook’s Council, Sir 
Richard Temple, who, as Sir George Campbell’s successor, con¬ 
trived to cover the Viceroy’s grand and simple statesmanship with 
ridicule by the wild extravagance with which he travestied it, was 
ready, instantly upon Lord Northbrook’s departure, to be the instru¬ 
ment, under Lord Lytton, of carrying out Sir John Strachey’s 
Civilian views, with a vigour and cruelty that are declared by 
the Commissioners to have resulted in the death of more than five 
millions of people. We tell the people of England that the men 
who starved these millions to death, and another million still, ac¬ 
cording to Mr. Caird’s estimate, in the North-west a year later are 
Sir Richard Temple and Sir John Strachey, and with Lord Lytton, 
they should be made to answer at the bar of Parliament for the two 
great crimes of his unspeakable administration. The deep cloud of 
shame which rests upon our rule of India, since Lord Northbrook 
left its shores, has been spread over it as a pall by these men. 
Every- remonstrance with their course was laughed to scorn by 
them in India, as we saw them simultaneously plunge into their 
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buccaneering war against the miserable Afghan people, reckless of 
shedding their blood in torrents, though at the cost of a public 
debt that no man can measure. The same men were solemnly 
decreeing amongst them simultaneously, that Lord Northbrook’s 
resolution to save our own people alive in famine, was Quixotic 
nonsense. And now, at the close of their course, Mr. Caird 
tells us, as one of the official Commissioners, that “ if the people of 
“ this vast metropolis, with the millions in its neighbourhood, were 
“ all melted away by a lingering death, even this would not exceed 
“ in, numbers the loss of India.” Mr. Caird has far underrated, 
and wisely, the real mortality. And yet some ono advised the Uni¬ 
versity of Oxford to call Sir Richard Temple up the other day, 
that they might confer an honorary degree upon him ! Sir John 
Strachey has been once more decorated by the Crown; and the 
Yiceroy becomes Earl Lytton by the gracious favour of the 
Throne. Afghanistan, meanwhile, is a huge, confused theatre 
of devastation, fire, and massacre. The wells of India are choked 
with the skeletons of the famished dead, hurried into them for 
decency by the passer-by, while the bones of mibrtried millions 
lie bleaching on the parched and scorching plains. No word- 
painting can adequately pourtray what our rule of India has been 
in the last four years—the rule that culminated in the wickednoss 
of this Afghan War. And we have a responsible Government, 
we are told. 
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MINISTERIAL RESPONSIBILITY. 

Wfi said in our last issue that if the nation permit the fall of the 
Beaconsfield Cabinet to close the last six years’ chapter of our 
history, without an effort to make its leaders responsible for the 
legacy of shame and embarrassment they have bequeathed to us, 
it would he idle to expect any real sense of accountability to the 
people from the Executive. A few months ago, the most thoughtful 
minds in the country viewed with indignation and alarm the defiant 
course of the ex-Ministers. Relying upon a parliamentary majority 
that gloried in its shame, and that the Earl of Beaconsfield expected 
would last out his lifetime, he had the nation literally under his 
feet; and, in spite of the earnest and continued protests of the 
intellect and conscience of the country, used the powers in his 
hands in contemptuous defiance of both, down to the very last 
moment. What earnest man amongst us has forgotten the long 
course of deception practised by the ex-Ministers upon the coun¬ 
try ? And if upon the fall of a Cabinet such as this, its account¬ 
ability to the nation is to be confined to its simple removal 
from office, and the substitution of a new Ministry in its place, 
the degradation of political life amongst us has become com¬ 
plete. For sound reasons, we have adopted the constitutional 
maxim that “ the king can do no wrong,” but the sense of 
responsibility has become so dead amongst our public men, that 
the fiction is now practically assumed to include the Ministers as 
well as the King. Without openly saying so, the Minister claims 
the same immunity as the Crown itself. 

We advise the nation very earnestly not to permit the Earl of 
Beaconsfield to escape on this plea, the just punishment of his 
crime. The total shipwreck which his. Cabinet has made of the 
finances of England and India alike, calls for full exposition at the 
hands of his successor, and if Mr. Gladstone, from false delicacy, 
shrinks from preferring the indictment, independent members of 
the new House should relieve him of the task. Enormous as are 
the national losses whiqh the Earl of Beaconsfield has entailed 
upon us, they are subordinate in our own eyes altogether, to the 
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guilt into which he contrived to plunge us by this Afghan war. We 
might with perfect truthfulness add the Zulu war also, £oi®it was 
simply the manifest uneasiness with which the nation regarded the 
Afghan war, that made the Earl of Beaconsfield profess to wash his 
hands of the former. There can be no doubt in any discerning 
mind, that Sir Bartle Frere’s course was an exact expression of the 
spirit of the instructions he was acting under. Had there been any 
real repugnance to his course, he would have been summarily re¬ 
called from the Cape in disgrace. We said in a former issue, that it 
is difficult for the publicist who desires to influence opinion health¬ 
fully, to know whether to speak or keep silence in this important 
crisis of the nation’s affairs. Everyone remembers that the so-called 
censure of the High Commissioner that was sent out to the Cape 
was accompanied by assurances of sympathy, if not approval, from a 
higher personage than the Premier, while the influence which the 
Earl of Beaconsfield has swayed at Court has been almost ostenta¬ 
tiously displayed. And yet no Minister in modern days has fallen 
from power under so stern a sentence of reprobation by the country. 

The conduct, both of the ex-Minister and of the,leading instru¬ 
ments of his policy, is regarded by the masses of the nation with 
indignant resentment. The intellect and conscience of the people 
hold their courso to have been criminal, while anything like a 
full exposition of its obliquity, and of the losses and em¬ 
barrassment in which it has involved us, would stir public 
indignation to a depth as unusual in modern times, as the con¬ 
duct against which it is directed. And now observe the position 
into which political life amongst us has drifted. On both sides 
of the House then, it seems at present to be taken for granted 
that the removal of this man from power, by the verdict of the 
elections, is a sufficient punishment for his crime, the only punish¬ 
ment indeed which the Constitution, it is assumed, recognizes. It 
has therefore, come at last to this—that a Minister may abuse 
the Executive powers entrusted to him by the Constitution, to 
betray the country, by systematic concealment and falsehood, into 
war upon an unoffending people, upon his own personal responsi¬ 
bility. That either Parliament or the Privy Council should be 
made aware of the true circumstances of the quarrel, that the nation 
may decide the momentous issue of peace or war in the exercise of 
its own intelligence and conscience upon the facts, has been cynically 
laughed to scorn by the high prerogative gentleman, who tells us 
that these are matters 'for “ sovereigns and statesmen ” to debate, 
and not the people ; unless indeed, the passions of the mob have to 
be excited to the right ministerial pit4h, by false and concocted 
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stories. If there were any excuse whatever for this Afghan War, we 
shonlAot speak thus uncompromisingly about it: but there is abso¬ 
lutely none. The war was as deliberate a crime, as was ever perpe¬ 
trated by a strong'against a weak power. And in view of the ruin 
into which it has plunged the finances of India, and the shame 
and cruelty in which it has involved the national arms, it is 
monstrous to pretend that the mere removal of such a Cabinet 
from office, is the proper and constitutional punishment for their 
offence. It is no punishment at all, as every one may see 
for himself; for instead of the main actors in the business— 
the men through whose active complicity at Simlah and in 
this country, the crime was committed—being brought to the 
bar of the country, there to answer for it publicly, we have seen 
the falling Minister advise the Crown to decorate them all round. 
Lord Lytton, the very worst Viceroy that has ever gone to 
India, is raised to an earldom, as his share of the reward; while the 
knot of men around him who urged him into the crime, and the 
Secretaries and officials who concocted the telegrams that made 
the War unavoidable, have all alike been decorated for their 
share in the business. There is a baseness in thus drawing the 
Throne into complicity with these proceedings, and making it 
cast its shadow over these men, as a shield against the righteous 
indignation of an awakened people, that moves us very deeply. 
The Minister sees his fall coming, through ,the emphatic verdict 
of the constituencies, and at once proceeds to cover with a 
shower of honours the men that ought to be prosecuted by 
the Commons, for their active complicity in, and furtherance of, his 
crime. It is not thus that the country will always be governed; nor 
do wo despair of an organized effort in the next Session to vin¬ 
dicate the national character that has been trampled in the dust, by 
the prostitution of these honours. If over men deserved impeach¬ 
ment in modern times, it is the Earl of Beaoonsfield, and his 
cynical ally the Marquis; and by permitting them to escape 
with impunity, the nation is inviting a repetition of their crime. 
We owe it tp our character as a just and humane people, that we 
should wash our hands publicly of all complicity with a course 
which the mere politician will advise us to forget and condone. 
It is not so that an heroic people will act towards leaders who 
have betrayed it into the shame and shipwreck which the Earl 
of Beaconsfield and his colleagues have brought upon the nation. 

It was matter of common remark at the late elections, that the 
indignation of the constituencies was awakened not so much by the 
persistent neglect with which every question of domestic policy had 
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been treated by tlie Ministry, nor by the embarrassments iyto which 
they had brought the finances of the country, and the load of debt they 
had accumulated, but by the conviction that their course towards 
other nations had been one of essential immorality, and full of 
dishonour to ua as a people. There was no disposition 
anywhere, to exaggerate the share which their inisgovernment 
had contributed to the long depression of trade in the 
country. There was, on the contrary, a generous willingness 
to ascribe largely their failure in finance, to circumstances over 
which they had no control. The simple, straightforward character 
of Sir Stafford Korthcote, and the unobtrusive labours of Mr. 
Cross as Home Secretary, and Mr. Smith as head of the Admiralty, 
had made a widespread and favourable impression upon the country. 
It was a profound sense of the immoral character of the proceedings 
of Earl Beaconsfield and his ally the Marquis of Salisbury, that so 
deeply offended the constituencies, and at last so thoroughly 
awakened the national conscience. It was seen and j’ecognised 
everywhere, that they had tricked and deceived the nation system¬ 
atically in their foreign policy, apd had used the majority at their 
command in the Commons, to establish new and dangerous prece¬ 
dents as to the treaty-making and war-making powers in their hands 
as the Executive, by unconstitutional doctrines as to the prerogative 
of the Crown. They had degraded Parliament into a more court 
of record or bod of justice, for registering the Imperial decrees 
of the Cabinet. There was a general and uneasy feeling that the 
national liberties Of the country were in danger from the known 
unscrupulonsness of a Minister, whose sinister career had cul¬ 
minated in his placing himself on the very steps of the Throne, 
there to suggest counsels which had brought its favourites in 
earlier times to the scaffold. There were specific acts of the 
Ministry, or to speak more correctly of the two great Tory leaders 
iu the Lords, that were never absent from the public mind, and it 
is for these specific acts that we advise the impeachment of these 
two noblemen. If in the consciousness of returning power, the nation 
deems a step of this extreme order unnecessary, it should petition 
Parliament to present an Address to the Crown, praying for the 
removal of the Earl of Beaconsfield and the Marquis of Salis¬ 
bury from Her Majesty’s Privy Council, setting forth therein 
the grounds on which the Address is framed. In Africa and’ in 
India, in Afghanistan, Syria, Asia Minor, in Cyprus and in 
Egypt, the two ex-Ministers have claimed for the Crown a preroga¬ 
tive so unconstitutional, and from the^peculiar mode of its exer¬ 
cise, so dangerous, that they deserve impeachment; for they 
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made wars and contracted engagements of the most formidable 
character, without even the form of consulting either Parliament 
or the Privy Council in the way prescribed by the Constitution 
of the Kingdom. Their treason—for ugly as the word is, it is 
treason with which we change them—their treason was deliberately 
concealed, by the grossest false statements in Parliament as to 
what they were doing, while they impudently relied upon their 
majority in both Houses to see them safely through. Who can 
forget that at the very time when they had concluded a formal 
secret treaty with Bussia, and another secret convention with 
Turkey, binding responsibilities of the most extraordinary nature 
upon the shoulders of the country, without giving either the 
Parliament or nation the least intimation of what they were doing 
—they had the hardihood to assure the House that the former treaty 
had no existence whatever, being wholly “ unauthentic,” as Lord 
Salisbury told the Lords, when its every letter had been produced 
and published: while as *to Afghanistan a course of ministerial 
falsehood without parallel was resorted to, to conceal from Parlia¬ 
ment the quarrel they were fastening upon the Ameer to provoke him 
into hostilities by their insults, ana finally to persuade the nation 
that war had been forced upon them by the truculence and 
haughty insolence of himself and his officers. If conduct of 
this fatal character is to be condoned by the free people of 
this country, and the Crown prostituted to shower honours and decora¬ 
tions upon the instruments of such courses—it will not be long before 
Englishmen, who are determined that the national honour shall not 
be dragged through the dirt in this unheard-of way, will begin 
to inquire seriously whether the very forms of Monarchy ought not 
to be abolished from our midst. We may point the finger at 
American institutions if we please, but there is no such chapter of 
shame in the history of the great Bepublic to this day. It is a 
duty incumbent upon the new Parliament that now sits at St. 
Stephen’s, to bring the actors in this business to formal account. 
Executive responsibility has no existence in England, if the 
course of the ex-Ministry is really to be forgotten, while the 
nation is still involved in the bloodshed, embarrassment, and dis¬ 
honour which these men have brought upon us by their conduct. 
Every one now knows that we owe the state of matters in 
Afghanistan, and the total shipwreck of the Indian Exchequer 
to the determination with which the Earl of Beaconsfield and 
the Marquis of Salisbury established personal Government over the 
nation, by abusing the prerogative of the Crown; and they should 
faa made to answer for their course. We are not, be it remem- 
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bered, preferring new and strange charges against them. We 
are simply insisting that the charges formally made against them 
in the last Parliament by Lords Selborne and Sherbrooke, by Mr. 
Gladstone and Lord Hartington, sha^ be investigated, and not 
mischievously consigned to oblivion, under the plea of its being 
inadvisable to stir up party feeling in the country. The crime of 
the late Ministry has compromised the future of India hopelessly, and 
will yet produce deep embarrassment in this country. If Parliament 
does not move in the matter before rising, the Autumn vacation 
should be devoted to an awakening of the country to the necessity 
of some such course as we suggest. The effect of condoning such 
proceedings upon the Indian Bureaucracy is simply fatal. It is 
seldom that the people of England have any chance of knowing 
what the character of their administration really is. The veil has 
now been partially lifted, and we see the extent to which the 
Indian departments at Simlah will betray the national trust with¬ 
out scruple, counting confidently upon rewards as certain for their 
subserviency. There was not a man apparently in the whole 
Government of India who had the courage to oppose the Ministerial 
course. They knew on which side their interest lay, and unless the 
nation takes this question of Executive responsibility into its 
own hands, and resolves that the Crown shall not be permitted to 
prostitute its functions as the fountain of honour, as it has been 
made to do by the Earl of Beaconsfield, we may look, sooner or 
later, for a great cataclysm as the close of our rule in India. The 
heads of the Imperial Indian Bureaucracy are so far removed from the 
influence of public opinion, while their proceedings are so shrouded 
from the public gaze, that there is not a safeguard of any kind for 
the purity of their administration, beyond that which the general 
character of “ Englishmen ” furnishes as a guarantee. The natural 
result is that the sense of accountability is unknown in their 
bureaus. We admit gladly how much high-mindedness is some¬ 
times found amongst them ; but there is a persistent determination, 
as might have been expected, to ignore all outside opinion upon 
their course, and to govern at their own will; and, when a Lord 
Lytton is at their head, we find them to a man the ready instru¬ 
ments for an Afghan War. The nation must not permit the present 
crime to pass away without teaching the Executive of both countries 
that though “ the King can do no wrong,” his Ministers may, and 
that they can be punished for their betrayal of the nation. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

The final collapse of tlio project for erecting a stutuo of the Imperial I’rince 
within the walls of Westminster Abbey reveals the profound gulf which divides 
the England of to-day from the England of last year. That scheme may be said 
to have marked the Nadir of England's degradation. A lower depth was hardly 
conceivable. The degradation, of coiftse, consisted not in the proposal itself, but 
in the state of feeling of which it was an evidence. It is worth while to recal 
once more what were the experiences of that dreary time, the circumstances 
which raised the present Government to power. The Zulu War was felt to be 
the most humiliating episode in the history of the British Empire. In its origin, 
the wicbednoss and cowardice of the war are not surpassed by an3’ known to 
historians; in its conduct, it was marked by a ferocity’ and barbarism that 
would have disgraced the Kaffirs themselves; while the incidents were such as 
to profoundly discredit the capacity of our officers and the courago and dis¬ 
cipline of our soldiers;—altogether, it was a war which any self-respecting 
nation would have mourned over iu sackcloth and ashes. It is impossible to 
recal the facts without the deepest shame. The men returning from this unequal 
struggle with naked savages were received as heroes victorious in some great 
achievement. They were feasted at banquets ; they were presented with swords ; 
triumphal arches were raised in their honour; and the recipients of these 
honours swaggered about, and eulogised their own heroic feats, as if the butchery 
of a betrayed and friendly people was a matter which no patriotic British citizen 
could refuse to rejoice at. And in the midst of it all came the death of this 
young Prince. Now this young gentleman had gone out to Zululand avowedly 
for no other purpose but to train his 'prentice hand, by the slaughter of 
Zulus, for the slaughter of his own countrymen at some future period. He 
is killed while engaged in this laudable occupation ; and forthwith a great cry 
is raised that the martyr to Jingoism should be interred in Westminster Abbey. 
There was a beautiful fitness in the whole proceeding. If Jingo was henceforth 
to be our national god, there could be no question that the young Prince had 
fallen while giving a practical exemplification of his principles; and Dean Stanley, 
as a dignitary of the Establishment Bet up for the worship of the national god, was 
quite right in throwing open the doors of Westminster Abbey to the proto-martyr— 
the self-immolated victim—of Jingoism. Dean Stanley, it would appear from his 
latest utteranoe on the subject, remains unconverted to this day’. He has admitted 
the remains of many eminent Englishmen within the Abbey of which he is the 
custodian, but to no act of his does he look back with such heartfelt satisfaction 
as his attempt to introdnee the effigy of the Imperial Prince amid the memorials 
of the nation's illustrious dead. To him, the exclusion of this effigy is dictated by 
a spirit similar to that whioh disinterred Cromwell from his last resting place. 
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Happily, the nation at large lvas returned to sanity, and some small respect for 
the Ten Commandments; and the majority on Mr. Briggs' resolution is tho result 
of their recovery. There was in the success of that ^resolution a purport of 
wider significance than merely the desire to rescue Westminster Abbey 
from the desecration with which it was menaced. We have now got in 
England, it seems, the “ principle of continuity," which is invoked as a 
sufficient reason for rectifying no error that has been committed, for 
redressing no wrong that has been done. In the name of this ridiculous 
fiction Westminster Abbey, it seems, would have been desecrated, and a sub¬ 
stantial insult offered to the French ltepublic, if the Liberal majority in the 
Commons had misapprehended the meaning of tho Election as much as their 
leaders have done. The General Election meant nothing less than this—that 
a majority of the nation repudiated with anger and disgust the acts which had 
been done in its name. No matter at what cost, it demanded an immediate 
breach in that continuity. And unless the Government open their oyes to this 
undoubted fact, they will find, despite their enormous majority, that their tenure 
of power will be brief. 

In the conduct of their Foreign Policy, the conduct of the Government has 
been marked by signal and inexplicable weakness. Their predecessors had left 
three complications for their successors to bring into order: the complication in 
Africa, the complication in Afghanistan, and the complication in South-eastern 
Europe. Now of these three, the process of extrication from the first two, was 
simple and obvious. And it was, moreover, manifestly of the first importance to 
the Government that they should be clear of these, before they proceeded to 
deal with tire third. For in South-eastern Europe, the work they had to do 
was difficult in the extreme, and might, not improbably, lead to develop¬ 
ments requiring, in order to meet them, the undivided strength of the 
Empire. It might, therefore, have been reasonably expected that before en¬ 
tangling themselves in the labyrinths of the Eastern Question—or, at least, 
simultaneously with it—the new Government would have adopted the simple 
and obvious method of putting an end to the nation's difficulties in Africa and 
Afghanistan. The simple and obvious method of getting out of our Cape diffi¬ 
culties was the recal and censure of the unhappy man who, as High Commis- • 
sioner, has stained the honour of tho nation. The simple and obvious method 
out of our Afghan, difficulties was a frank acknowledgment to the Afghan people 
of the wrong we had done them by this war, and the expression of our readi¬ 
ness to leave tho country the moment their Sirdars could agree amongst 
themselves as to the cliieftain whom they wished to place upon the vacant 
Musnud, with the intimation of a generous desire to give them such 
assistance as they might reasonably expect from us for the re-establishment 
of settled order in the country. There is not a doubt that such was the 
policy expected of the Government; there cannot be a doubt that the majority of 
the nation would have hailed it with enthusiasm. But, my good friends, where 
then would have been our famous “principle of continuity”—the very sheet- 
anchor of the Constitution, and the source of the nation’s greatness ? It would 
have perished—vanished into the limbo of extinct superstitions such as the 
“balance of power,” “passive obedience,” the “divine right of kings,” &c. A 
prospect so appalling naturally struck panic into the official mind, and the 
obvious and simple methods were discarded, with the results we now see. 

In our issue of last month we demonstrated the grievous outrage perpetrated 
on the honour and conscience of the nation, By the retention of Sir llartle Frere 
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in bis position at the Cape. By condoning the crimes he had committed, they 
gave him every encouragement to persevere in a similar line of conduct. His 
policy was not unknown. It had been set forth by him at great length in his des¬ 
patches. It hod met with the cordial approval of the Cape Government, over which 
onr Colonial Secretary lias no oontrol whatever. That policy was to disarm, at 
all risks, the Native races, beginning with the Basutos. Not only was this deter¬ 
mination known to the Colonial Office when the present Government came into 
power, bnt its probable consequences had been accurately foreseen by Lord 
Kimberley. We are quite willing to admit that a war with the Basutos 
will be as hateful to Ministers as to ourselves, but it is this very fact wliioh 
renders their supineness so culpable and so utterly inexplicable. Over Mr. 
Sprigg's proceedings Lord Kimberley had no control, but over those of Sir Bartle 
Frere he had; and the obvious and most eflectivo check to the rapacious policy 
which is forcing the Basutos into an attitude of hostility, would have been the 
prompt reoal and degradation of Sir Bartle Frere. The idlest of all possible 
act! was to send orders to an official notorious for his disregard of orders. The 
consequences of this strange leniency the nation is now awaiting with painful 
uneasiness. As was to be expected, Sir Bartle Frere and Mr. Sprigg treat 
the plaintive remonstrances of Lord Kimberley with the contempt which was 
ensured at their hands. They have persisted in their confiscation of the lands 
of Moirosi; they have persisted in their policy of disarming the Basutos. It is 
true that Lord Kimberley has declared that if a war is the result of these high¬ 
handed and aggressive courses, the Cape Colonists will have to do their own 
fighting, without assistance from British troops. But what care Sir Bartle 
Frere and Mr. Sprigg for impotent declarations such as these'.’ They know, 
and Lord Kimberley knows, that they trill not be acted upon; that, so 
long as the connection exists between Great Britain and the Cape, we 
shall hold ourselves bound to see the Colonists safely through any war, 
no matter what its origin may have been. It is the assurance of this which 
emboldened the Colonists in their dealings with the Native races. On Great 
Britain, not on them, falls the losses, the degradation, and the dishonour 
of the cruel butcheries which are rendered necessary by these acts of rapacity. 
Seldom, if ever, liaB a Government, had an opportunity of branding acts like 
these with the nation's displeasuro, and a war in Basutoland appears likely 
to be the first-fruits of their failure. It is unnecessary to point out how vastly 
the difficulties of the Government will be enhanced if troubles break out in 
Southern Africa simultaneously with troubles in South-eastern Europe and 
Afghanistan. 

A leading Calcutta journal thus summarises the results of Lord Lytton's 
administration; “What we wish to notice is that the traditional public 
spirit which characterized all the departments of the Indian adminis¬ 
tration, seems to have departed. The greatest demoralization prevails 
in all official quarters. Never wpre public servants more submissive, 
more tied to routine . . . than they are now.- Never were they also 
more dissatisfied, with Hie Government and more distrustful of one 
another. Their initiative, essential in a large country where there are so few 
pioneers of civilization, is a tradition of the past. Their intercourse with the 
Natives meets with a chillier response thou ever, for the Natives have learned the 
hollowness of professions which can never again have the same convincing 
power. Fox this and far more Lor^ Lytton's reign is to be held responsible. It 
seemed to do nothing, whether great-or small, without an intrigue leading up to 
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it, a eoup de theatre, and a smash. The simplest affaire were confidential in a 
country where there cannot be too much openness and interchange and correction 
of opinion. The consequence was that the subterfuges, suppressions, and garb- 
lings of State papers pervaded official correspondence generally. Hie watch over 
the opinions expressed by officials, the un-English growth of a detective politi¬ 
cal police, the eafi chantant style of the Simlah Court, the patronage to which 
intrigue and vice was the avenue, the false glitter, the broken pledges,' the 
prurient Bohemianism, did the rest, and, by robbing public servants of all 
liberty, encouraged them to seek for consolation in licence, and for advancement 
in prostitution of all manliness to their superiors, and in suppression of those 
below them.” 

We ask our readers to weigh well the meaning of this indictment. There 
is not a shade of exaggeration in it. Such, in sober, literal truth, was the 
state of our administration when the new Government assumed office. The 
war in Afghanistan was but one expression of a system that was an embodttd 
negation of justice, honesty, and truth,' The policy that was needed for IndiiT- 
the policy that, like some powerful tonic, would have infused immediate vigour 
and health throughout the debauched and enervated members of the administra¬ 
tive body—was a policy appealing for its justification to the moral sanctions of an 
enlightened conscience. Such a policy it was which might, and ought to, have 
been adopted in dealing with Afghanistan. The nation, through its representative, 
the Viceroy of India, should have frankly acknowledged that it had done the 
Afghans a wrong, and directed that its armies be withdrawn, with the least delay 
possible, within the limits of the old frontier. It should have declined to entangle 
itself in any engagements with Afghanistan except such as were, in the first 
instance, proposed by the Afghans themselves. Had such a policy been adopted, 
our troops might ere this have been back in India, and the exhausting drain 
on the revenues of India would have ceased. More than this, such a policy 
would have convinced the people of India that we are not the contemptible 
hypocrites which, with perfect justice, they consider us to be: whilo it was the 
only policy that had a chance of mitigating the animosity and disarming the 
suspicions of the deeply-injured Afghans. This was our true policy when regarded 
from a moral standpoint; and if we test it by the maxims of expediency, we shall 
find that in this, as in all cases, the highest morality includes that which is most 
expedient. The alleged motive wliieh took us to Afghanistan was the fear of a 
Russian attack upon India. We know now that the fear was feigned, and that we 
went because the besotted and incapable men who forced on the war deemed that 
the conquest of the country -would be a cheap and easy undertaking. We find 
now that it is an undertaking beyond the financial and military strength of our 
Indian Empir A Every motive, therefore, counsels an absolute evacuation of the 
country. It is of the supremest importance that wo should withdraw, never 
again to be entangled amid the swarms of mountain hornets who have made ns 
pay so dearly for confing among them. We shall, with more or less of grumbling, 
pay our share of the costs bf this “ buccaneering expedition," and then try to 
forget all about it. But it will not be so in India. The memory of this war has 
been branded into tire hearts of our Native subjects by sufferings that the imagi¬ 
nation Mis to realize. They have perished by tens of thousands—the food 
snatched from their dying lips, as a contribution to the expenses of the war. 
Recruiting for the Native Army has ceased. For the first time in the history of 
British India the Government has had to ofl|r a bounty for recruits, but has 
almost, wholly failed to obtain any. With such facts before \is, it is obvious that 
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no more mischievous “ settlement ” could be mode than one whioh will lead to a 
third war in Afghanistan. We spend mouths in hunting about for that impos¬ 
sible creature,an Ameer of Cabul who shall also bo a “ stanch friend to the British.” 
We seem incapable of coming to a decision whether we ought to withdraw from 
Kandahar or whether wo ought to remain. For us to xeleet an Ameer of Cabul, 
or identify ourselves with anv particular claimant, is to render him impossible; 
the Ministry alone have failed to detect this. Three years of Lord Beaconsfield's 
policy were found to be as destructive of those material interests it was especially 
supposed to foster, as it was revolting to conscientious men. But it taught the 
nation the great fact that national righteousness and national prosperity are 
inseparably one. It was in the confident hope that Mr. Gladstone and liis 
colleagues would give effect to this principle in their foreign policy that a 
majority of the nation hailed their accession to office with such loud acclaim. 
That hope has been largely frustrated. In Africa, wc have chosen to retain Sir 
l^rtle Frero as the representative of the English nation, and the result is that 
affeady we all but have a second Kaffir War upon our hands. Iu Afghanistan, 
we have shrunk in craven fear from acknowledging, either by word or deed, that 
wrong has been done, and the consequence is that we are powerless to undo the 
wrong—that there also are sowing the seeds of another and another war. 

“ Once to every man and nation comes the moment to decide 
In the strife of Truth with Falsehood for the good or evil side.” 

Such a moment came to this great British people at the last General Election ; 
and tlio decision given was no faltering one. Tint jimtitiii runt cuihtm. That 
decision has been intercepted and stayed by the action of the Government. 
No men were ever grunted such an opportunity for raising a nation’s political life 
to a higher and purer level, and it is a bitter thing to know that even such men 
as the heads of the present Cabinet lacked the courage and the faith to avail 
themselves of it. 


P.S.—The foregoing was written, as our readers will perceive, before the 
disastrous news from Kandahar ltad come to demonstrate the evils of a procras¬ 
tinating policy. It is too early to attempt to estimate the consequences of this 
defeat. But the political horizon in India was never blacker than it is at present. 
One thing, however, is certain. Out of all this evil, good cannot fail to come, if 
it succeed in compelling the mind and heart of the British nation to take heed 
of their duties towards the 200,000,000 of human beings so strangely committed 
to their care. 
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THE OPIUM QUESTION. 

TO THK KDITOIt Ol' “ TUB STATESMAN.” 

Sir.—T here is one point on which I find we are at one on the Opium 
question; viz., that it is a question for the solution of which the people of this 
country, and not India, are responsible. In fact it lias been so, ever since 105 t»; 
and has been showq to be so still more of recent years. I think that is about 
the only point on which we are agreed. 

I entirely demur to your proposition, that it must be discussed along with 
the policy to be followed with “ intoxicants." I hold the two have an analogy, 
but am far from conceding that they are identical in their nature. There may be 
an abuse of the one, while there may be a use of it also—a legitimate use. I 
consider (from a careful perusal of much evidence) that all consumption of the 
other may be held to be abuse; of course, I do not refer to 'the use of opium as 
an article of the pharmacopoeia. You will be prepared to find after this, that I 
entirely differ from yon in your belief aB to the comparative results of the con¬ 
sumption of opium and intoxicants; and that, as I have said, after much study 
of the subject, and after perusing much evidence—(I find, among the latest, that 
our present Ambassador—surely no mean authority—is at one with me.) As to 
practical measures, I freely admit there is the greatest difficulty. “ Hie labor 
hoe oput eat." I need not enter on that here ; but I may point out to you that it 
is one thing to ‘ prohibit the foreigner using Indian opium, by refusing to Bupply 
it,” as you say, and quite another to allow him to use his freedom by admitting it 
free, taxing it, or prohibiting it, as he may feel disposed, instead of compelling 
him by force of arms to admit it at a duty prescribed by us. That is a branch of 
the practical question totally distinct from the Indian fiscal one. Without 
entering on the general question of the proper policy of a nation in regard to the 
internal regulation of the use of intoxicants, Ifliiurely may take it for granted that 

e tt 
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that is quite a different matter from its interference with the internal regula¬ 
tions of another nation? 

Let me point out to you that our present policy is that of prohibition of 
growth or manufacture over the whole of India, licenses being the exception; 
only, the present prohibition is for the sake of revenue, but prohibition it is; 
while many people say, “Would you prohibit the cultivator from making the most 
of his ground ? " M. 


[Reply by the Editor.] 

Sir, —I am glad that you recognise so fully that if the Opium revenue is 'to 
be given up, it is the people of this country who must decide the question and 
find a substitute for it. For myself, I think that the revenue we derive from 
opium should cease to figure in the Indian Balance Sheet altogether. It is our 
military command, as a nation, of the entire sea-board of India, that makes it 
possible for us to obtain this revenue at all. Holding the sea-board, we prevent 
a chest of opium leaving, any port until it 1ms paid a very heavy export duty, 
levied on the western side of India as a transit duty, and on the Calcutta side in 
the shape of a monopoly profit, obtained by the State in selling the drug at 
auction. The people of Lidia contribute little to the duty, and the revenue 
is as strictly a part of the national income of this kingdom, as the receipts of 
the London Custom House. 

I have for many years pointed out, that this revenue may fairly be regarded 
as a set-off pro tanto against the “ home charges ” we exact from India, amount¬ 
ing to about Tit),000,000 sterling a year. Some of these charges are equitable: 
others are very unjust; and the amount is so vast, while the exaction is so 
invidious, that I think it would be true statesmanship to place the opium 
Revenue (about 'TO,000,000 sterling a year) against the Home military ex¬ 
penditure on Indian account and the interest on the English debt, which figure 
so largely in the charges. The people of this country will then understand that 
this opium revenue question is one of English “ Ways and Means,” and not 
Indian. My disliko of the agitation got up against the Opium Revenue, I 
confess frankly, rests largely upon the knowledge I have that it is India that 
will be called upon to fill up the gulf in the finances, which the consciences 
of men like yourself insist upon our opening; in other words, tire danger is 
.hat India will be defrauded, to appease the conscience of you sinners. For yon 
are the guilty parties in the business, if there is guilt in it at all, which I 
greatly doubt; while you take it for granted, that in foregoing the profit of 
your sin, India must make it up to you Jin some other way. Now this will be 
opposed by me to the death. If your conscience is uneasy at the profit we are 
deriving from thiB trade (for it is your trade) then give it up, but do not ask the 
wretched people of India to indemnify you for the loss. If you do, the hypocrisy 
and cruelty will be alike gigantic. To England TO,000,000 a year are little, with 
capital so plentiful that you cannot get 2 or 3 per cent, for it all round. To India 
T 0 , 000,000 a year of nett loss means ruin. Capital is so scarce in India that 
interest commonly ranges from 30 to 00 per cent, per annum, and to make India 
bear the loss of abolishing our “ guilty ’’ profit (if it is guilty) means confiscating, 
in the most fraudulent and cruel manner, her resources to satisfy our misgivings 
that the trade is unmoral. If i~ boj immoral, the trade and the profits alike are 
ours, and in letting the trade go, we must make up the profit in some other way 
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ourselves, or go without it. I speak thus earnestly and plainly, beoause of the 
inequitable charges we have ever used our empire in India to enforce upon the 
industry of her people. The story is a very cruel one, and Englishmen almost 
to a man, refuse to open their ears to it. 

Let us have a discussion of the matter in these columns by all means, and 
now that I have told you frankly what are the special grounds of my dislike to 
your agitation, I ask you to tell me in return, whether, in the event of my 
agreeing with you to demand the abolition of the opium revenue, you will honestly 
support my demand that England shall abolish it at her own cost, addling 
£200,000,000 sterling to her debt for the purpose, for that is what it really means. 
England will have to raise in some way or other, a new revenue altogether of 
£6,000,000 a year, equivalent to the interest upon nearly £200,000,000 of fresh 
debt. Tell me then frankly, are you prepared to join me in putting this demand 
clearly before the country, as the price it must pay for abolishing the tuition's sin, 
as you hold it to be ? 

I am quito ready to believe it possible that'your special reading upon the 
subject may have led you to form a more correct opinion than my own, as to the 
extent of the evils that the consumption] of opium entails upon the Chinese 
people. All I can say is that, having read everything that has come in my way 
on the subject for twenty or twenty-five years, my impression has long been that 
the evils which result from the use of alcoholic drinks in this Kingdom, are out of 
all proportion greater than the evils resulting from the consumption of opium in 
China both in nature anil degree. If I am wrong, and you can set me right, I 
shall be obliged to you. I need hardly remind you that it is vehemently con¬ 
tended by medical experts, that there can be no legitimate usa;of alcoholic drinks 
that is not medicinal, and medicinal only. I cannot, therefore, allow that the 
case against opium differs therefrom in thcjvery least. Who is to decide where 
the use is medicinal and therefore legitimate, or needless and therefore an abuse ? 

We must have clear, strong, manifest, and logical grounds to go upon, in 
making this crusade* involving the vast national sacrifice that it does; or wb 
shall justly be regarded as fanatical, and the’authors of an ill-considered agitation. 
You will see from the style of this letter—which is far longer than I intended 
it to be—that I am not satisfied either with the cause or the reasons of this agi¬ 
tation. It is easy to reproach others with lending themselves to immoral gains— 
as that poor popularity-hunting creature JSir Bartle Frere does in this matter. 

It is a very different thing to look “ responsibilities ” and facts, fully and fairly in 
the fece. We cannot ask the overburdened industries of this country to make 
this enormous sacrifice to conscience, with a doubtful case to go upon. It must be 
made clear to every honest mind, that the Revenue is an immoral one to begin 
with; and ( 2 ) that to give it up, means that England shall raise £ 6 , 000,000 more 
revenue every year to compensate the loss. 


For myself I am not at all satisfied that'the gain is an immoral one, while I 
have a sure instinct that if you should evenjsucceed in persuading the people of 
England that it is so, you will only commit a gigantic fraud upon the people of 
India, to appease the misgivings of your consciences, towards the people of China. 
I have no mind for a crusade of that order, nor have you, I am sure. Only let 
us understand everything clearly at the] outset. Let me know precisely what 
your demands are; the evidence you have of the evils that you say are so oyer- 


whelming; and the way in which you! propose to make the abolition of the 
revenue possible to practical statesmanship.—flfclieve me, yonrs faithfully, 

R. Kk»ht, 
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EFFECT OF TREES UPON THE RAINFALL. 

TO THE EDITOR OF “ THE STATESMAN." 

/ 

Sir, —So far back as 1840, Dr. Edwatd Balfour, brother of General Sir G. 
Balfour, M.P., afterwards Surgeon-General of the Madras Army, (still livingi 
drew the attention of the Indian Government to the influence exercised by trees 
on the salubrity and productiveness of India. Dr. Balfour pointed out that the 
bareness of the Bellary district was a chief cause of its aridity, and recommended 
arboriculture on a great scale, to be carried on by Government. Thirty-eight 
years have passed since then, and in a recent memorandum, written by him in 
London, and circulated to all the district officers in India, he shows by statistical 
tables and recorded facts that while the total annual rainfall in India, has not 
diminished, or become more uncertain, the soil has been more and more denuded 
of trees and shrubs, and exposed to the sun's rays. In 1851), the Madras 
Conservator of Forests reported on the many thousands of trees felled in the 
neighbourhood of the lines of railway. In Bombay between 1840 and lsf>!) the 
price of timber rose from Rs. 0 to Rs. 24 per ton, in consequence of the demand 
for railways. B. 

[The subject is of great importance, and is well understood to be so by the 
Forest Department created of late years in India. More might perhaps be done 
in the way of planting by our district officers.—En. ,8 ] 


IRRIGATION IN INDIA. 

TO THE EDITOR OF “THE STATESMAN." 

Sir, —On reading your irrigation article on the deposit of salt on the soil. 
' the idea occurs to me of deep soil ploughing which, according to Baron Liebig 
would renovate the soil anywhere, supposing it to want breaking up in order to 
reoeive air and moisture. 'With coal and steam power it seems to me that at a 
small comparative cost, large tracts could be brought back to condition that would 
pay if the work were undertaken by the State, or at least on a sufficient^ large 
scale. That the natives of India when acting by themselves, only “ scratch the 
soil," is no reason why they should do so under European direction and control. 
A loose soil will hold and retain water as a sponge, and as to the Eeh surface, it 
would be driven down a foot deep, by sub-soil ploughing. Railways give carriage 
for the requisite implements, or rough tramways might help in such a solution of 
the difficulty. Wm. Riddle, C.E. 

190, Bri’xton Road. 

[What India really wants, and has ever wanted, is an Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment administered by practical and scientific men.— Ed. 5.] 
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THE WAR AND THE NATIVE INDIAN PRESS. 

[The following letter comes to us from one of the ablest civilians in 
India.—En. $.] 

TO THE KDlTOll Of “ Till: STATESMAN." 

Sm,—You are still protesting against the Afghan War. There can be 
little doubt that warfare with a half-savage enemy, tends to brutalize our 
soldiers. Not long ago, I met a man who had returned from Cabul, where 
lie had witnessed all the fighting during Christinas week. His words were so 
remarkable, that they fixed themselves in my miud, and I believe I can 
quote them still with substantial accuracy, lie said: " Our soldiers were 
every bit as brutal as the Afghans. I mean the Sildis and (ioorkhas. After 
the fighting on the Sffrd, I saw the Sikhs and ( ioorkhas lulling the Afghan 
wounded. This was when the fighting was all over and done. They 
regularly skirmished up to the wounded Afghans, and killed them as they 
lay on the ground. I saw one Afghan keep two Sikhs smd a Goorkha at 
bay as he lay there, for nearly a quarter of an hour, before they finished 

him. This was in the presence of-Well, in the presence of officers very 

high in command. I thought it was a shame, and said sq, but they refused 
to interfere." These are the words of an honourable man, and I have not the 
slightest doubt as to their truth. 

It seems to be believed, or some people wish it to be believed, in England, 
that the Afghans who opposo us are merely a faction, while tho opposite 
faction arc our friends. It is difficult to speak with confidence as to the 
genuine likings and dislikings of a wild Asiatic race; but if this view be 
correct, either a very sudden change must have come over the temper of 
the Afghans, or our officers who have returned from the front, must have 
all made the same mistake in judging the national disposition. I have seen 
many of these officers from Candahar and Cabul, and the invariable answer 
given by them to all questions afc to Afghan feeling towards us, is that Afghans 
of all sorts and clans, hate us very cordially indeed. As one officer put it: 

The common ground on which all Afghans meet, is detestation of tlie 
foreigner." Possibly some chiefs or clans may consent to work with us for 
a time, to gain their private ends; but they will be our natural cuemics 
for all that. 

The more I see of the -Native Press, the more I am astonished at the 
assertion of the Times that a new era of loyalty lias been introduced by the Press 
Act. You remember, of course, Mr. Lethbridge's letter to the Times, quoting 
extensively from vernacular newspapers, and allowing that dozens of passages 
of the most approved sentiments could be culled from their columns. Do yon 
know that these selections represented only one side of Native opinion? 
The less commendable side was carefully ignored. I happen to know as a 
fact, that Mr. Lethbridge, if lie had wished to do so, could have collected a 
series of passages from the same Press, all written after the Act, and all 
expressive of anything but what it is the fashion to call loyalty. Perhaps it 
would be unfair to name newspapers, but the fact is, that in spite of the Press 
Act, the *• disloyal ” papers remain as “ disloval ” as they dare. They are less 
outspoken; though even in this respect the efiange is not so great as the Times 
seems to believe; but the spirit is just tli’e same as before. It may be au 
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advantage to have repressed their outspokenness; but it is misleading and foolish 
to assert that the Act has changed “ disloyalty ” into “loyalty.” This refers to 
vernacular papers published in British India. If you want to have a fair notion 
of the spirit and tone of the Native Press outside the pale of the Act, the 
newspapers of the Nizam’s dominions will do very well as an example. They 
are more strongly condemnatory of the Afghan War, and the policy which led to 
it, and of the whole present policy of England towards Mussulman States, than 
anything I have ever read in the Vernacular Press up to the present time. Of 
course Hyderabad is a focus of Mohammedanism, but that does not weaken the 
force of the argument that it is a great mistake to suppose that by shutting the 
niouths of Vernacular newspapers you can transform their spirit. 


THE FALSE ESTIMATES. 

[The following fetter was addressed to us from Calcutta, before the Budget 
statement had been made, and we publish it to show how exactly the outside 
public in India understood what was going on.— Ed. £.] 

Dear Sib, —It is expected that the Budget statement will be made in 
Council, on Friday next. It was announced some time ago, that it would be 
presented this season, at an earlier date than usual. A very large surplus is 
expected; enough, indeed, to pay for the acknowledyed expenses of the Afghan 
War. I need hardly explain to you, why I use the word “ acknowledged.” The 
amount of the surplus is so incredibly large, that I forbear to mention it. 
But I am quite prepared for the announcement that the Government are 
able without borrowing, to pay the amount, for they will not at present admit 
that a large expenditure has been incurred in Afghanistan, although they 
have surplus revenue to cover it. That the Budget statement will be iu- 
genious, follows from the feet that it will be written by Sir John Strachey; that 
it will be disingenuous is, I fear, an equally necessary consequence of the 
character of tire Government, and the necessity they are under of hood¬ 
winking public opinion in England. 

Calcutta, 18th February, 1880, R. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 

• 

Mr. Biudlaooh is an atheist, and owns that ho is so. Unhappily a great many 
men are so in these days, and amongst them men of eminence in the world 
of literature and science. Nor is that all. How many men in Parliament, we 
ask, with deep seriousness, really believe in God ? Practically, the many are 
atheists everywhere. “ The fool hath said in his heart, there is no God.’’ 
The tenor of a man’s life is the only proof we have, or can have, whether 
he ‘‘ believes ” or not. Mr. Bradlaugh’s offence is, not that he is an atheist, but 
that he has paraded his atheism where the many seek to hide it both from 
themsdlves and from the world. Allow that Mr. Bradlaugh's atheism is vulgar, 
obtrusive, and offensive, he is nevertheless a better man, apd more qualified to 
sit in the House, than the many within its walls, attesting their belief in God, 
whose course therein shows the hypocrisy of their profession. Show us the 
man of unselfish, guileless life, the man of right tempers towards his fellow- 
men, and let his errors be what they may—We will show you the right man to 
represent his fellow-men in Parliament. 


It is characteristic; of the Horse Guards administration of the Army, that at 
this late hour, when the artillery of all the Continental armies is breeoh-loading, 
our own military authorities profess still to be unable to determine whether 
we should adppt the same principle or not. Had Lord Beaconsfield involved 
the nation in war with Russia, the very first engagement would have shown at 
how terrible a disadvantage our troops were sent into the field. In our insular 
conceit, we stood by the muzzle-loading rifle until the superiority of the breech¬ 
loader had been established in action, over and over again. Even the Danish 
War, in which the Prussian needle-gun played so conspicuous apart, failed to 
awaken the Horse Guards to- the necessity of a change. And so is it to-day with 
our field guns. Let war break out to-morrow, and we shall send our artillery¬ 
men into the field, under the cruel, if it should not prove even fatal, disadvantage 
of the muzzle-loader. The practical objections to the breech-loader in connec¬ 
tion with the fusee, were, we believe long since overcome, and the apathy which 
tolerates the inferiority of the antiquated principle we have adopted, is in¬ 
comprehensible, except that the personal bravery of our troops is ever counted 
upon to make up all deficiencies in our material of war. We tried hard in 
India to awaken attention to the subject, but in vain; while we are told at this 
hour, that “it is understood that the authorities connected with the War Office 
“ are giving careful consideration at the present time to the question of breech- 
“ loading guns, and that designs for heavy guns on this principle are in course 
“ of preparation, to be submitted to the Committee on Ordnance.” There is 
no aoubt on the Continent, we are assured, as to the immense superiority of 
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the breech-loader in the field, and this conviction, if we are not mistaken, is 
general amongst our own artillery officers. In our insular pride, we shall wait 
until some calamity befall us, and then want to hang everybody all round. Now 
is the time to hang the men who cannot see the importance of settling at once 
und for good, the all-important question with which the Horse Guards has been 
trifling for the Inst ten years. 


The view taken by Indian officials generally, of the responsibility of a seat in 
the Supreme Council of India, or a Secretaryship to the Government of India, 
is too narrow for the national safety. Tims General Strachey was holding the 
portfolio of Finance in the Viceroy's Council at Calcutta, when the first false 
assurance as to the state of the Indian Revenues was made to the Parliament 
summoned at the close of 1877, to hear the Ministerial explanation of the causes 
of the war. The resources of India were declared to promise a surplus of 
AT,7 50,000 upon the year. The Ministry gave the assurance, beyond doubt, 
upon the strength of some statement or other, telegraphed to them from the 
Viceroy in Council. It was admitted almost instantly upon the spot, to be 
untrue; and we commented upon it in the Calcutta Statesman (December,T877) 
as follows:— 

So far from there being any surplus, it is necessary to stop all public works in execution, 
without an instant’s delay, to enable the Government to go on at all. Those who know 
General Strachey personally, will want no assurance from us that he has had nothing to do 
with the scandalous deception thus practised upon the House. The question is: What 
ought General Strachey in these circumstances, to do ? Ought he to suffer the false state¬ 
ment to be published without contradiction, pimply from loyalty to the Government; or 
to protest against the deception, and place his resignation in Lord Lytton’s hands 1 
For ourselves, we cannot doubt what ho ought to do. By permitting such statements 
as have of late been sent to England from Simla* to go uneontradicted, the Secretaries 
and Council implicated therein are acting precisely in the same way as the Directors 
of the City of Glasgow Bank. They may be loyal to the Viceroy, but it is a loyalty 
that means utter disloyalty to the country. Lord Lytton ought to be left face to face, 
alone with the country, by the resignation of his colleagues and Secretaries. We know 
well how extreme this statement will seem to many; but if we are ever to see purity 
and integrity in public life, and the dominion of conscience asserted over it, it will 
be brought about only by individual heroism raising the general standard of morality 
amongst us. Bo long as our chief public servants permit their names to be associated 
with administration of such an order as that which governs us, it is idle to suppose that 
there will be 4ny higher morale lower down in the official scale. 

It is a charity full of evil to the nation, that would lead us at this hour 
to accept such excuses as those now put forward by General Strachey in the 
XIXth. Century for these false estimates. It was he himself who permitted 
the first of these false statements to be telegraphed‘to this country; and we 
very earnestly hope that Parliament will order a rigid inquiry into the 
history of the whole. We remonstrated in India till we were tired of doing 
so; and came home at last in despair of the Indian government. 


The Famine Commission Report ati\J stays in the India Office. The oanse of 
the delay is, we suppose, an open secret. The official members of the Commis¬ 
sion are bent upon whitewashing Sir John Stracbey’s administration of the 
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Madras, Mysore, Bombay, and North West famines during the years 1877 and 
1878, while the non-official members, with Mr. Cairdat their head, refuse to do so. 
If the story of the people's sufferings during these years is faithfully told, the 
English public will understand fully why the Statesman is published in London. 
The whole policy of Earl Northbrook towards this terrible calamity, was changed 
by his successor, Lord Ly tton, under the guidance of Sir John Straohey; and 
the former, or traditional policy, reverted to. The great principles upon which 
Earl Northbrook and Sir George Campbell had acted in the Behar' famine 
encountering the calamity successfully thereby for the first time in modern 
history, were repudiated, Sir John Straohey finding in Sir Richard Temple a 
ready instrument for setting up anew a system under which the people had ever 
perished by the million in these calamities. Every effort will now be made to 
persuade the public that there was no breach of continuity in what was 
done, but that Earl Northbrook’s policy was consistently carried through. It 
should be enough to awaken suspicion, that while Lord Northbrook carried the 
people through an unprecedented failure of harvests in Behar and Bengal, almost 
without a death from starvation, Sir John Straohey, Sir Richard Temple, and Sir 
George Couper were permitted, under Lord Lytton, so to administer matters that 
the people died of hunger literally by millions, and in the case of the North West 
provinces, without a finger being moved to help them. In this last case, indeed, 
peremptory orders were issued that there should be no famine; and the cruel 
orders were acted upon. An immense expenditure was frittered away in Southern 
and Western India by sheer administrative incapacity—and every effort will now 
be made to conceal the fact from the public. It shall not be concealed if we 
can prevent it. 


We endorse every word of the following appeal made to the nation, in the last 
number of the Diplomatic Ely Sheet*, issued a few weeks ago : 

We do not appeal to the factions: they are incorrigible. We appeal to those who, not 
having got into the miserable grooves which enslave all who consider themselves politic*' 
men, are capable of feeling indignation at the deeds which are now disgracing our country in 
the eyes of the world. What you have to do is to require of your public men, what you 
require of private men -obedience to the Laws; and you have to punish their disobedience 
according to Law. 

You have then— 

1. To restore the authority of the Privy Council by instituting a Committee (like the 
Judicial Committee) not belonging to the faction in place, without whose prior 
knowledge no foreign matter, whether War or Treaty, shall be initiated. 

2. To revive the section in the Act of Settlement which requirea that the advice given 
in the Privy Council shall be recorded. 

3. To enforce this by the impeachment of every Minister who acts Without the prior 
knowledge and consent of the Council, no excuse being admitted on the grounds 
of secret good reasons locked up by the Minister in his own breast. 

There will never be any real Executive responsibility to the nation, until 
reforms of this order are carried. If ever men deserved impeachment, it is the 
leaders of the late Ministry for their concealment, or mis-statement, of facts 
that it was essential for Parliament to know truly. A year or two ago. 
Professor Newman's paper, in the Nineteenth Century, on the irresponsibility of 
Ministers in the matter of declaring warjmade a momentary impression upon 
th^, country. The whole system of SKojpT diplomacy is a tradition we have 
inherited from days when princes made war at their pleasure. If the nation 
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desires peace, it will have to insist upon this diplomacy being abolished 
altogether, as it has been in America, where any member of the Senate can go 
into the Foreign Office, and demand every despatch that has been received, or 
issmed by the Government within fourteen days of its receipt or despatch. It has 
become proverbial that diplomacy is the art of lying, and the parent of it is 
the traditional secresy in which international relations ore conducted by Lord 
Beaeonsfield's “ Sovereigns and Statesmen.” The nation has to teach its public 
men that it is tire will of a free people, that rules England; and that they know 
how to punish men who violate the constitutional safeguards they have inherited 
from their fathers. 


The difficulties of Mr. Gladstone’s position, should make the Radical party 
very careful not to weaken his hands. Thus it is not Mr. Gladstone, we suspect, 
who is keeping Sir Bartle Frere at the Cape, or who has sent Sir Pomeroy Colley, 
to Natal. It is a very difficult matter for men who are in earnest in this 
great constitutional crisis, and would see the nation safely through it, to 
determine whether to speak or to keep silence. Every influence that can 
embarrass Mr. Gladstone’s administration, and bring discredit upon it, will 
be used for the purpose, and much discretion must bo shewn by the leaders, of 
the Liberal party outside the Cabinet, if they would not play into the hands 
of the men, from whose abominable misrule the country has but just escaped. 
Thus it is very trying to observe how the Crown has been made to throw its 
regis over men who ought to be made to answer at the bar of the Country, for 
the crime of the Afghan War. The chief subordinate actor in the business 
was the man who has now gone to govern Natal, and who from plain Colonel 
Colley was elevated into Sir Pomeroy, for no other service whatever than that of 
assisting the Viceroy in a crime, the cost of which no one can estimate, and 
the guilt of which we feel so keenly. While the nation permits its Ministerial 
Executive, after proceedings such as these, to take shelter under the shadow of 
the Throne, and to cover themselves and their instruments with honours and 
decimations, it is idle to talk of “ responsible ” Government. The nation has 
retained the shadow and name of the thing, but has lost its substance. There 
was no one in the service of the Crown fit to govern Natal, we presume, but 
Sir Pomeroy Colley. The Liberal party will, we trust, know how to deal with 
these scandals at the right moment. Meanwhile, we want Mr. Gladstone where 
he is; and we must make sacrifices, to keep him there. 
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IMPEACHMENT OF THE EX-MINISTERS. 


If the new Parliament permit either Lord Beaconsfield or Lord 
Salisbury, the leaders of the late Ministry, to escape indict¬ 
ment for their encroachments upon the public liberties, they 
will show themselves insensible in a very fatal manner to the perils 
we have escaped, almost by a miracle of influence upon the 
public mind. Had the Constituencies been so unfortunate, as to 
have returned a small Liberal majority only, Lords Beaconsfield 
and Salisbury would have laughed such a majority to scorn. The 
cynical defiance of constitutional usage with which the two Tory 
leaders carried on the government of this country towards, the 
last, was watched with ever-deepening anxiety by many, who may 
probably think that, the danger being passed, it were better not 
to enlarge upon the peril which the nation has escaped. We 
are unable to agree with them. The conduct of these two noble¬ 
men has been^ of an order so dangerous and so agreeable to 
certain influential classes, that the first duty of the great assembly 
that now meets at St. Stephen’s seems to ourselves to be to review 
their course with the most scrupulous attention. For ourselves, 
we watched carefully and with ever-increasing uneasiness, the use 
made by these men of their power as Ministers, virtually to subvert 
the constitution of the country. They reckoned to the very last 
upon a new lease of power to debauch, as they hoped effectually, 
the conscience of the nation, and to change the character of our 
institutions altogether. That they miscalculated their power and 
the character of the people, is no palliation of their course- No 
man of any clear insight into their conduct, can doubt the role 
that would have bedn played by them, had the Elections gone 
against them but by a small majority. Retirement from office 
and power would have been the very last thought that would 
have occurred to either of them; they would have defied any 
such majority with Bcom, and held the threat of a dissolution 
over the House, again and agaim strong in the approval of 
the / Court, the Peers, and a hoatj of t Metropolitan newspapers, 
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whose business for years past, has been to possess the mind of all 
classes with false conceptions of the nation’s interests and duties. 
The Premier who had the nation under his feet, and the cynical 
ally he found in his old enemy, the Marquis, were equal to a good 
deal more than the country, we fear, suspected, and it was the over¬ 
whelming majority against them, and that only, that made them 
resign office. “ The king can do no wrong,” says the legal 
axiom; and hence it follows “ that somebody must be responsible 
“ for his measures, if they bo contrary to law or injurious to the 
“ country’s welfare. •Ministers here [in England] are not respon- 
" sible qua ministers, that is, qua officials (as such they are 
“ responsible to the Crown); but they are responsible to Parlia- 
“ rnent and tho people, or the country, as ‘ advisers of the 
“ Crown.’” Such was the dictum of the late Prince Consort, in 
a private letter on the Constitution recorded in the Fifth Volume 
of his Life (p. 260) by Mr. Martin. Now it was repeatedly charged 
upon the late Ministry, that certain of their executive measures 
were not merely injurious to the country, but directly contrary 
to law. These charges were either true or false: unjustifiable 
and factious, or warranted by the facts and necessary. They were 
preferred by the very highest authorities—by Mr. Gladstone and 
Lord Selborne. We believe them to have been true charges, and 
wo ask, therefore, with deep seriousness, whether inquiry is not to 
be made into tho illegalities of which Lord Beaconsfield’s Ministry 
was, over and over again, accused in the lato Parliament. The 
nation will be very ill-advised if it permits these charges to pass 
into oblivion. While the late Parliament lasted, the Minister felt 
perfectly at ease under the charges that were preferred by the 
Opposition. But to-day those charges must be answered, and 
answered with the seriousness which their nature demands. Is 
it true, or false, that in his executive conduct tho Minister 
violated the laws which the Constitution of this country pre¬ 
scribes for the safeguard of the public liberties ? If he did violate 
those laws, the new Parliament is bound to indict him for the 
offence. For ourselves, we have too deep a sense of the perils 
which the nation has escaped, to permit these charges to be 
forgotten. “ Every transgression of the law is in law a crime j 
“ the constitution of a State is the State's fundamental law, upon 
“ which all other laws rest. Now if the State imposes punishment 
“ upon murder, theft, perjury, . . . why should it be in the power 
“ of any one to assume that the transgression of the State’s funda- 
“ mental law is to go unpnni&ed, and the transgressors to find 
“ protection in the mere will of the Sovereign ? ” Thus, again, Sid 
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the late Prince Consort write, just before his lamented and untimely 
death. We have had Sovereigns upon the English throne, in 
modern history, who have attempted unconstitutionally to impose 
their “ mere will ” upon the statesmen they have chosen as their 
Ministers; bat no excuse of this kind can be pleaded under a 
Sovereign, of whom Lord Palmerston wrote: “ As to the Queen, 
“ her steady adherence to, and studious observance of, the prinei- 
“ pies and practice of the Constitution, have, during the whole 
“ of her reign, been appreciated and admired by men of all 
“ political parties.” If Earl Beaconsfield ai#l his colleague, Lord 
Salisbury, violated constitutional law', as they were repeatedly 
charged with doing, the crime cannot be charged upon the Sover¬ 
eign. It is emphatically for their own crime, that they are chal¬ 
lenged to answer. The high prerogative doctrines with which the 
ex-Minister secretly strove to familiarize the country, were doctrines 
of his own suggestion, from first to last. The cutting short of his 
sinister career, by the verdict of the constituencies, has for its 
logical sequence, a Parliamentary inquiry into 'the unconstitutional 
conduct charged upon him as Minister; and if through mistaken 
delicacy. Parliament shrink from the investigation which the public 
safety demands of it, the nation will have to take the matter 
into its own hands. For we can have no security that a man of the 
same cynical daring may not by-and-by successfully attempt what 
Lord Beaconsfiold hoped to accomplish, if we permit him to escape 
indictment for the crime that we believe was truthfully charged 
upon him. The incidents are fresh in all minds, and we shall 
probably attempt in another issue of this Review to state them with 
precision and exactitude. One of the great reforms that has to be 
carried in this and in India, is the transformation of the present 
purely nominal responsibility of the Executive, into actual accounta¬ 
bility to the nation for their conduct. We instance the course of 
our India officials at -Simlah, who betrayed the nation in October 
and November 1878, into sanctioning the war against Shere Ali 
by the utterly false statements they telegraphed to this country. 
The deception practised upon the country, took its first active 
form in England, by the Marquis of Salisbury, in reply to the 
interpellations of the Duke of Argyll and Earl Northbrook as to 
our rumoured change of relations with the Ameer, daring to 
tell the Peers, in the most circumstantial and express forms that 
language could take, that “ no change of relations whatever ” 
had taken place with the Prince. At the very time that he gave 
these assurances, he had the factis of the Peshawur Conference 
fiflly before him. He knew that tie most threatening and indecent 
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language had been held towards the Ameer; knew that Lord 
Lytton had broken off all diplomatic relations with him, by with¬ 
drawing our Native Minister from his Court; and that we were 
already at potential war with the man. And does the nation, 
or does Parliament, really think that this conduct should be con¬ 
doned? If it is condoned, and Parliament decline to make the 
Minister accountable for the crime of which he was guilty, it is idle 
to talk of the E x ecutive being responsible to the nation, in any 
true sense whatever. It is not “the King ” only that “can do 
no wrong,” when tie legal fiction is made to protect the Minister 
also. The nation is vitally interested in finding out who the 
men were that betrayed us into the guilt of this new outrage 
upon the people of Afghanistan. Almost from the day of his 
arrival in India, Lord Lytton set himself to propagate the belief, 
that the late unhappy Ameer, Shere Ali, was engaged in a course 
of intrigue with Russia against ourselves, and had long been so. 
The statement was as absolutely false as human invention could 
be. Shere Ali had never intrigued against us, either with Russia 
or any other power. Moody, and discontented, more from disease 
and from the difficulties of his position than from any other cause, 
he wished to have as few relations as possible with Russia on the 
one hand, and with ourselves on the other. He feared us both, 
while his people hated us, with but too good cause, and Lord 
Lytton determined to find a cause of war against them. No 
one can possibly read the story of the Peshawur Conference, as told 
by the late Government itself, without the deepest sense of shame. 

’ As there were no real intrigues to be produced, [we pause for 
a moment to ask, what has become of those Russian papers that 
General Roberts was declared but three months ago to have found 
in Cabul, but that it was not convenient in public interests to 
produce ?]—as there were no real intrigues. Lord Lytton imagined 
them. Every one remembers, we should think, his story of the 
Candahar mule driver. And he had willing assistants in the 
Indian Foreign Office in the business; while Her Majesty has been 
made*to decorate the actors all round. And are these men now 
to escape, to parade the badges of their complicity in the crime that 
has been committed ? The whole Indian Foreign Office at Simla 
should be degraded in a body, for it was in this burean that the 
false statements were concocted to persuade the people of England 


that tins most guilty war. Was a just, righteous, and necessary one. 

If the vulgar trickery is to succeed, by which Lord Beacons- 
field has thrown the ®gis ofc. the Crown over these offenders, 
forestaUiRjg their condemnation by the country,—to talk of ^he 
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accountability of the Executive to the nation that appoints them, 
is a Bimple farce. Instead of being elevated to an Earldom, Lord 
Lytton should be indicted by the Commons, with the active in¬ 
struments of his guilt. There was no ignorance in what these 
men did: they knew well the wrong they were counselling; and 
it is monstrous that in this free country, a Minister should bo 
permitted to defy the opinion of every well-informed man as to the 
true deserts of these men. It is a betrayal of the Crown and 
nation that the instruments of this policy have all been decorated 
and rewarded, when every man of them, upon fair trial before the 
country, would be sentenced to punishment aft degradation. These 
may be Radical sentiments, but they are sentiments upon which 
the nation will insist, ere long, upon being governed. We punish 
the indigent, ignorant, transgressor of the law, in the interests of 
what we call society, while wo gloze over the conduct of offenders 
who are of sufficient eminence to be above the enforcement of 
the law. Radical legislation will put an end to these courses, and 
the sooner it does so, the better. We have determined to deliver 
our own souls from participation in the indifference shown to the 
surpassing guilt by which the late Ministry committed the nation 
to this Afghan war, with all its cruelties and devastations. 

There is this vital difference between the sin of Lord Mel¬ 
bourne’s Ministry in 1838 and the crime of this Tory Government, 
that in the former case, the intervention of Russia at Cabul was 
honestly believod to be a menace and a danger. If it were possible 
to suppose that Lord Beaconsfield honestly believed the Ameer of 
Cabul to be intriguing with Russia against us, his conduct would 
present itself in a different light altogether, from that which now 
beats so fiercely upon it. He and his instruments knew well that 
the unfortunate Shere Ali had not intrigued against us, while*they 
used every artifice to persuade the nation that he had, and kept up 
the deception to the very last. Who has forgotten, we say, that only 
three months ago they lent themselves, in Parliament itself, to the 
propagation of the story that General Roberts had made a great 
“ find ” of papers at Cabul, implicating the Ameer’s Government in 
a long course of intrigue against us ? They would have$iven a 
king’s ransom for euch a discovery, useless as it would have 
been, except as a post facto justification of their course. They were 
challenged by ourselves and others, to produce the papers; when 
the House of Commons was assured in the usual fashion that 
the “ public interests ” forbade their production. It is because the 
Ministry systematically deceived Parliament in this way, that we 
insist upon their indictment, now that there is no longer a profli- 
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gate majority in the House, to stand between them and the 
indignation of a people whom they hare betrayed into the greatest 
crime which a strong nation can commit against a weak one. If 
the nation condone conduct of this nature, it will not deserve 
to be governed by a worthier class of statesmen. We have shed 
the blood of a brave and unoffending people in torrents, by the 
deadly superiority of the arms of precision with which our forces 
are supplied; and the Ministerial device of throwing the shadow 
of the Crown over the instruments of their crime, by advising 
Her Majesty to decorate them all with honours, simply adds to 
the guilt of their bourse. The nation should insist upon a parlia¬ 
mentary enquiry, and if the Executive is found guilty of the crimes 
wherewith they are charged, should refuse to allow these prosti¬ 
tuted honours to stand between them and the punishment of their 
crime. It is purely mischievous to talk of responsible Government, 
if conduct such as these men are charged with, is to bo condoned 
by conventional usage. It is to the earnest men in Parliament that 
we look to enforce a higher morality than men in office, whether 
Whig or Tory, are, we fear, likely to approve. We are living 
in times when conventional^! must be made to give place to the 
demand of the people to be governed righteously, and in the fear 
of God. We should not write thus, but that for two years we made 
every effort in India that it was possible to make, to arrest the 
course which we saw plainly was being pursued. Every possible 
entreaty was addressed to our officials, to remember that they wei*e 
“ making history,” and that their conduct would come, sooner or 
later, under review by the nation they were betraying. They knew 
well, as well as wo all now know, the true character of what they 
were doing; but they thought the Earl of Beaconsfield all power¬ 
ful, and counted upon his “ unspeakable majority ” enduring for 
all time. They have outraged the national honour, and involved 
us in the shedding of innocent blood; and we ask that inquisition 
may be now made for it, that it may not* be found in the skirts 
of the nation. If we deliberately condone the conduct of our Execu¬ 
tive, we become participators in their crime. 

• 
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THE BEACONSFIELD CABINET 

AND ITS PROJECTS. 

In spite of tlie efforts that were made to conceal from public 
knowledge that the late Ministry contemplated, in October 1870, 
sending a vast army of English and Native troops to Baghdad, 
to maintain the Turkish hold upon Armenia, the rumour leaked 
out of the India Office, and although unnoticed or unknown in 
this country, was communicated to tho Indian public by the 
London correspondent of .an Indian paper, witll an intimation 
that Lord Lytton had avowed his determination to resign' if 
the expedition were forced upon, him. The rumour was perfectly 
true. The Turkish forces in Armenia, which it was hoped would 
'amount to 100,000 regulars and 95,000 irregulars consisting of 
Kurds, Arabs, uud Circassians, were to bo commanded by English 
officers : an army corps of 00,000 British soldiers was to be se^t to 
Trebizond, from • England; while two army corps of tho same 
strength each, consisting in all of 45,000 sepoys and 15,000 British 
troops, were to sail from Bombay to Baghdad. And this wild 
scheme was so far advanced, that elaborate instructions were drawn 
out for the route of the Indian Contingent from Baghdad to 
Erzeroum. Now in the course of the military memoir by Colonel 
Macgregor, which gave detailed instructions for every march, we 
stumble almost at the outset upon the following paragraph. 

The people of the country would be difficult to deal with. The Armenians 
are said to have been so oppressed that they would perhaps not be very likely to 
enter very heartily into any operations which had for tlieir object the mainten¬ 
ance of their oppressors. But if they could be assured of present protection, and 
future improvement of their position, they would doubtless assist in the end. The 
Koords are all robbers, &c. 

Thus there was no pretence of our not knowing what we wero 
about to do by this enterprise. We were to place 90,000 British 
troops at the disposal of the Porte, to enable him to maintain 
a rule, that we knew was an infamy for its oppressions. We 
were *to send English soldiers and Indian sepoys with artillery 

X 
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and all the other implements of war, to shoot, mow down, and 

destroy the miserable Christian subjects of the Porte, if they 

opposed our march, as they naturally would: and English officers 

were to be placed at the head of some 95,000 Arabs, Kurds, 

Circassians or any other banditti that we could enrol under the 
English flag, to rivet Turkish fetters upon Armenia. We were to 
perpetuate Turkish rule wherever it existed, because we thought 
it to our interest that these races should be kept in bondage to 
the power that claimed rights of conquest over them. Are we 
wrong for exposing such counsels? If ever a Minister deserved 
impeachment for the contemplation of a great crime against his 
country, it is Lord Beaconsfield. Every effort will, of course, be 
made to keep from the knowledge of the country, and of Europe, 
what he really designed. The last remnant of his project was 
the acceptance of Cyprus, as a bribe for guaranteeing the rule 
of the Kurd and Circassian over the miserable people whom, 
eighteen months before, wo were going to shoot down and bayonet, 
with the same end in view. If this Baghdad expedition had left 
the shores of India, it would never have returned. It is a curious 
and noticeable fact in the military memoir by Colonel Macgregor 
that was to guide the expedition, that the writer sets out by showing 
at length the impossibility of a Russian army starting from Tiflis or 
Armenia, to accomplish the very same march down tho Tigris to 
Baghdad, that the expedition from India was to pursue up the same 
river. Colonel Macgregor pointed out therein, that a Russian 
army so advancing would have the immense advantage of being 
regarded as deliverers; and yet in view of the danger and diffi¬ 
culties of the route, he pronounces judgment upon such an 
enterprise on the part of Russia, as follows :— 

The course has the advantage that it lies within friendly territory to within 
100 miles of its objective (Baghdad), but the disadvantage of a line of operations 
900 miles in length, through a poor country, would render such an undertaking 
sheer madness. 

Let the reader observe that this is the identical route by which 
the Russian forces at Kars are now held to menace us. We are 
constantly being told in these days, that Armenia is a third gate to 
India, in addition to the two former ones of Herat and Constanti¬ 
nople •, and yet here is the judgment of a great military strategist of 
our own, upon the possibility of a Russian advanco from Armenia 
towards the Gulf. “ Such an undertalcing” he says, “ would be 
sheer madness,” although the intervening country were friendly the 
whole way, to within 100 miles of the Russian objective at Baghdad. 
What are we to say as to the state of any man's mind, who having 
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written thus at page 4 of his Memoir, deliberately proceeds, a few 
pages further on, to insist that we could enter upon a precisely 
similar enterprise upwards, through a hostile country, that it would 
be sheer madness for'the Russians to attempt downwards, through a 
friendly one. It was rational and practicable for us, to send 60,000 
troops by sea to Baghdad, thence to march 900 miles up the 
valley of the Tigris through a hostile country to Armenia, but 
“ sheer madness ” for Russia to attempt a similar expedition down 
the valley, although her armies started from a base of organized 
resources, and the country through which they marched wore 
friendly to her. Now this is the righteous dementia that waits upon 
moral obliquity. If this insane enterprise had boon attempted, 
the expedition would either have been destroyed, or brought back 
to India in as wrecked and hopeless a stato as our worst enemies 
could have desired. We say advisedly, that if the secret projects 
of Lord Beaconslield were fairly disclosed to the nation, it would 
stand aghast at the dangers which it has escaped. And is it not 
monstrous, that counsels of this order should go on secretly in the 
Cabinet, while not one word of them is communicated to the 
country ? The occupation of Cyprus, happily, is what the wild 
schemes of our Asian Mystery at last dwindled down to. It is easy to 
see that his colleagues as a body stood aloof from them, humouring 
them to a certain point, and then, under the dominion of strong 
Anglo-Saxon common-sense, and common morality, refusing to go 
further. His colleagues do not seem to have been unwilling to go 
certain lengths with him, perhaps with an amused surprise at the 
coruscations of his pyrotechnic statesmanship. “Empress of India— 

“ Delhi Assemblage—Chief Mahomedan Power of the world—defi- 
“ ance of the Czar—astonished Europe—enthusiastic Jingoes—7,000 
“ sepoys in the Mediterranean—groat acrobatic performance at Berlin 
“—and fall of the curtain upon Cyprus! ” Is there no national 
humiliation in it all ? 

But Colonel Macgregor declares that we have falsely attributed 
to the Ministry, what was a purely private memoir of lii$ own, 
drawn up by him as a soldier who takes an interest in his profes¬ 
sion, and who, in passing down the valley of the Tigris, simply did 
what he does always when visiting foreign lands. It would seem 
that the untruthfulness of the Ministry has infected its followers. 
Colonel Macgregor’s statement is not only falsified by the whole 
style and tenor of the memoir, which are strictly those of an 
official report, but by the account given of it in the House of 
Commons by Mr. Stanhope, in reply Jo the interpellation of Mr. 
Grant Duff. Colonel Macgregor overlooked the possibility of A 
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Ministerial version of the affair contradicting his own; and that 
wo may do him no injustice, we publish what he says once more:— 

TO TJIK EDITOR OF “ THE STATESMAN.” 

Sir,—I have just seen your article, dated 17th January, and entitled “The 
Expedition to Baghdad—Colonel Macgregor’s Memorandum,” in which you are 
good enough to assume that because taking advantage of my journey through 
Armenia in 1870,1 chose to prepare a “ Memorandum on Armenia as a Theatre 
of War,” therefore a campaign in that country against Bussia was actually con¬ 
templated by Her Majesty's Ministers ! With your views or your belief I have 
nothing to do, but you will perhaps do me the favour to give me that same 
publicity to this letter us you have to the article in question. My statement then 
is, I was not ordered to proceed through Armenia in 187(1; I was not ordered to 
prepare any such Memorandum; and I did undertake what you are pleased to 
call “ this laborious task " of my “ own option, and for my own amusement.” 
Whether you believe it or not is quite a matter of no moment to me, for the 
above is the “ truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth.” There is one 
other point to which I may perhaps call your attention—viz., that my Memoran¬ 
dum ” is entitled “ On Armenia as a Theatre of War.” It is clear, therefore, 
that it does not necessarily recommend the plan of operations sketched. What 
it does attempt is to show that,*if aid were wanted from India for a campaign in 
Armenia, how the Baghdad route to that province could best ho utilisod. As a 
matter of fact, I did not recommend its adoption. You proclaim your inability 
to believe that, unless I had been ordered to write the “ Memorandum ” I would 
•' neither have been at the pains to study, in all its difficult details, the topo¬ 
graphy of the country, therefore you will, I presume, be utterly unable to 
comprehend the following statement, which nevertheless I have no hesitation in 
making—viz.: It has been my invariable custom, whenever travelling in countries 
which may become a theatre of war in which British armies might be engaged, 
always to be “ at the pains to study in all its difficult details, the topography of 
the country " I am visiting. I have submitted many such “ Memoranda ” as the 
one you now try to»make capital of; scores of other officers have done likewise : 
and I trust both they and I will continue to do so, whenever we think our so 
doing may, however remotely, be of some advantage to Her Majesty's Service.— 
Yours faithfully, 

Cabul, February 20, 1880. C. M. Macgrkoor. 

Now, on tlie very day that Colonel Macgregor was penning 
this lector -at Cabul, the Times laid before its readers, the Minis¬ 
terial version of the matter in the House of Commons but the night 
before, that version being in verbatim accord with “Hansard’s 
Report,” which runs thus:— 

Mr. Grant Duff asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer a question as 
to a report having been made to the Government of India by Lieut.-Colonel 
Macgregor a few days before the assembling of the Constantinople Conference 
in December, 1876, in which, among other things, a plan was sketched for 
the despatch of 30,000 British troops and of 60,000 Indian troops to Armenia; 
whether there would be any objection to lay the report upon the table, the 
said report having already been printed in the Statesman newspaper; whether 
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any document as hostile to this country as to Russia had been found at 
Cabul or elsewhere (cries of “ Hear, hear,” from the Opposition benches, met 
by expressions of disapproval from the Ministerial benches;) and, if so, whether 
there would be any objection to lay it also before the House. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer:—I never saw or heard of the document 
(Hear, and laughter) to which the lion, gentleman refers, until his question was 
put on the paper. I believe my lion, friend, the Under-Secretary for India, 
has some information which he can give to the House on the subject. (Hear.) 

Mr. E. Stanhope :—Cplonel Macgregor, on returning to India in 187(i, went 
through Western Beloochistan with the knowledge of the Secretary of Stnto 
and of his Council in London. The object was the extension of our geogra¬ 
phical knowledge in Beloochistan and in Persia, and his instructions were 
to proceed to India “ by way of the Kurun river and Beloochistan," in company 
with Captain Lockwood. The route selected by Colonel Macgregor was via 
Constantinople and x\rmenia, and on tho 10th of November, 1870, in a letter 
to the India Office, dated from Erzeroum, he said, “ I am writing a note 
on what I saw, which I will send you in case it might bo any use to the 
Government at home.” This note was subsequently received, and was 
ordered to bo confidentially printed at the India Office. It never had any official 
character whatever, and has not been recorded in any <|epartment of the India 
Office. It appears to be tho same as that printed in the Statksman of 
January 17, 1880, but how that newspaper obtained a copy of it we do not 
know. The note is of a confidential character, and it is clearly not 
ono to be presented to Parliament. It is of precisely the same class as the 
papers stored in the Intelligence department of all armies, which arc ob¬ 
viously treated as confidential. (Cheers.) Colonel Macgregor is now Chief 
of the Stall' to Sir F. Roberts at Cabul. I am not aware that there were 
any large military preparations in the Punjab in 1870. Certain precautions 
were taken in consequence of the attitude of the Ameer Shere Ali and of 
some of the border tribes. (Cheers.) 

That Sir Stafford Northcoto know nothing of the project, is what 
we might have ourselves affirmed; for that he was not admitted to 
the intimate counsels of Earl Beaconsfield and the Marquis, became 
so obvious in the later years of the Ministry, as to be subject of 
common remark in the newspapers. 

Without the least consciousness of what the admission involved, 
he told the House, amidst the cheers and laughter of its members, 
that he had never heard of the Mission and Memoir of Colonel 
Macgregor, until his attention was called to the “ document ” that 
had appeared in the ’Statesman. We have no doubt that he spoke 
truly. It would be easy to show from other utterances of Sir 
Stafford in the House, that he was never admitted to the secret 
counsels of the Premier, while his ignorance of what was debated 
therein made him a most useful colleague for honestly hoodwink¬ 
ing and misleading the House, of which he was the professed 
Reader. So well known does the fact seem to have been, that his 
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naive confession of ignorance was received, we are told, with 
cheers and “ laughter.” Remembering what the project was, what 
must the House have been that could make such an admission a 
cause of merriment ? 

And now for a comparison between Colonel Macgregor’s 
account of his Mission, and Mr. Stanhope’s version of it in the 
House of Commons. It would have been an act of kindness to 
Colonel Macgregor to have suppressed his letter, and but that 
the interests involved in the matter are of such importance to the 
nation, we might have done so. Mr. Stanhope affirms that the 
memoir was of “ a confidential character,” of tho “ same class as 
the papers stored in the Intelligence Department of all armies ” 
[We did not know before that tho Indian Office was the head¬ 
quarters of the army.— Ed.] : —and, what is fatal to CoTonel Mac¬ 
gregor’s letter, ho adds—that direct official “ instructions ” were 
given to him, as to the route by which he was to proceed to India. 
It was to insult public intelligence, with Colonel Macgregor’s 
Memoir in its hands, for Mr. Stanhope to affirm that the object 
of the tour was the extension of our “ geographical knowledge ” in 
those regions. There is not a word of “ geographical ” character 
in the Memoir. Colonel Macgregor himself comes nearer the truth 
in this respect, and speaks of it as tho “ topography of the country.” 
As a fact, no one could possibly read the Memoir and its Appendix 
without seeing at once that it was a secret and confidential report 
upon the practicability of a Ministerial project for sending a vast 
army from India to the help of tho Turk, to enable him to main¬ 
tain his rulo over a people who would necessarily, says Colonel 
Macgregor, bo hostile to us becanse of the oppressions we were 
rivetting upon them. If it were worth while to dissect Mr. 
Stanhope’s account of this “ geographical ” mission to “ the Karun 
River and Westem Belochistan,” about which there is not one word 
in tho Memoir, we might show how the .same taint of untruth- 
fulness clings to the Ministry, and its subordinates and agents. 
Parliament .should bring every one of the men implicated in 
the* mad and guilty enterprise before it, for inquiry info tho 
facts. It is proof enough of tho importance of the Memoir that 
the moment it appeared in the columns of the Statesman in 
Calcutta, Lord Lytton telegraphed from Simla to every newspaper 
in India that his Government “ knew nothing whatever of such a 
project,” while he simultaneously cut the Statesman off from the 
receipt of all official intelligence, for what he called “breach of 
confidence” in publishing it. , We ought to have published it long 
before we did: Now this expedition to Baghdad was the first of 
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the secret projects of Lord Beaconsfield, into which we say 
there should be a Parliamentary inquiry. 

We now lift the curtain upon another. Some of our readers 
may remember a remarkable letter that appeared in the Times, 
on the 5th of May, 1877 from Mr. Carlyle, beginning as fol¬ 
lows :— 

A rumour everywhere prevails that our miraculous Premier, in spite of his 
Queen’s proclamation of neutrality, intends under cover of “ core for British 
interests,” to send the English ileet to the Baltic, or do some other feat which 
shall compel Russia to declare war against England. Latterly the rumour has 
shifted from the Baltic, and become still more sinister, on the Eastern side of 
the scene, whero a feat is contemplated that will force not Russia only, but all 
Europe to declare war against us ; this latter I have come to know as an indis¬ 
putable fact. 

# 

“ These things/’said Mr. Carlyle, in closing his letter, “ I 
“ write not on hearsay, but on accurate knowledge.” 

The feat that Mr. Carlyle referred to was, there can be little 
doubt, the seizure of Egypt, which was confidently rumoured to 
be contemplated by the Ministry. Now the time has come when 
the nation expects to know what the projects of the late Ministry 
really were, and Parliament must not disappoint its legitimate 
demand to bo informed of the dangers it has escaped. 

Mr. Carlyle tells us that it was not on hearsay, that he warned 
the nation that it was in imminent danger of an insane enterprise 
on the part of,the miraculous Premier. 

Once more. Everyone will i*emember that when Lord Derby 
seceded from the Cabinet in March 1878, Lord Beaconsfield so 
worded his account of its cause, as to leave the impression upon 
the House of Lords that the noble Lord had retired because the 
Army Reserves had been called out. Poor blundering Sir Stafford 
distinctly assured the Commons that this, and nothing else, was 
the cause of his retirement. The Premier counted upon the for¬ 
bearance of his ex-colleague to allow this version of the matter to 
pass unchallenged. Ministers were under no obligation to tell the 
country the precise grounds of Lord Derby’s retirement, and Lord 
Beaconsfield was discreet enough to confine himself to a suggestion 
only of the falsehood, suppressing the real cause of Lord Derby’s 
withdrawal, while Sir Stafford Northcote, in complete ignorance 
of the cause, assured the Commons that “ to prevent any exagger¬ 
ated opinion as to what might have been the cause ... it 
“ was right and proper that he should state the particular ground 
“ upon which the step had been taken—namely, the balling out of 
“,the Reserves.” Lord Derby washed to maintain silence, and 
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did so for some time; but the newspapers were repeating the 
story all over the country, and at last, and wisely, he deemed it 
necessary to give the country an inkling of the fact, that Lord 
Beaconsfield had deceived it, and had been contemplating measures 
very much in advance of the calling out of the Reserves. On the 
8th of April he said, in the House of Lords:— 

I have been referred to by my noble friend at the head of the Government, 
and by newspaper writers and others, as having resigned office in consequence 
of the calling out of the Reserves. Now, I feel bound to tell your Lordships, 
that whatever 1 may have thought of that stop, it was not the sole, nor indeed, 
the principal reason for the difference that unfortunately arose between my 
colleagues and myself. WJiat the other reasons are I cannot divulge until the 
propositions of the Government from which I dissented are made known. 

Lord Derby’s resignation created a profound sensation every¬ 
where. All that he could do, without violating the conventional 
usage that closed his lips, ho did to intimate to the country 
‘that the Minister was bent upon courses that to himself seemed so 
dangerous that he dared not be an accomplice therein. Under 
ordinary circumstances, a statement of this kind would have led to 
determined and resolute interpellations in both Houses, as to what 
the projects of the Cabinet really were. But the circumstances 
were far from ordinary. A daring and unscrupulous Minister, of 
transcendeut ability, was in power, with a majority behind him in 
both Houses unspeakable for its shameless subserviency to his lead¬ 
ing. Tho Court, the Aristocracy, the Clubs, the great Metropolitan 
ifewspapers, and the streets were his infatuated followers. The 
nation lay bound at his feet; and so, although he was thus 
openly charged before the Peers with having deceived them 
and deceived the country, and with keeping back from public 
knowledge tho projects that were tho real cause of his ex¬ 
colleague’s secession, it was impossible to do anything effectual in 
either House to compel their disclosure. And it was not until 
months afterwards, when further forbearance on the pai’t of Lord 
Derby was no longer required by conventional usage, that the 
country learned what tho proposals really were that drove him from 
the Cabinet. Lord Beaconsfield it seems had proposed to his 
colleagues that they should fit out “a secret naval expedition 
“ from England, and, with or without the consent of the Sultan, 
“ seize upon and occupy the island of Cyprus, together with a 
“ point on the Syrian coast,” as a counterpoise to the successes 
which Russia had achieved by the war. 

Here was “the Asian Mystery” fully disclosed. As Lord 
Derby foresaw, a step of this, order would have been the sigpal 
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for letting loose the vultures who were watching the common prey, 
and would have instantly lighted up a general war. The passion 
with which Lord Salisbury assailed the Earl of Derby when this 
disclosure was made, was proof enough of the truth of what Lord 
Derby affirmed. And we want to know what Parliament, now no 
longer under the feet of this Ministry, intends to do in these 
matters. A close inquiry by* Parliament into the projects to 
which Earl Beaconsfield strove to commit tho nation, would show 
the enormous dangers from which the country has had the most 
narrow escape, through tho power which the Executive possesses 
of concealing therefrom what its course and counsels really are. 
Who amongst us entertains any real doubt that Sir Bartle From 
was secretly upheld in his course throughout tho Zulu War. 
by the Premier himself? What is wanted, to extinguish both 
him and the system of which ho has been the final culmination 

and efflorescence, is-Light. Let us have tho full, light of 

day turned upon the Ministerial projects of the last three years. 
The most determined efforts will, of course, be made to per¬ 
petuate the darkness which conveniently hidds tho whole from 
the nation ; but the time has come when tho “ New Downing 
Street,” foreseen from of old, must be called into being from the 
ashes of the old. Lord Beaconsfield’s overthrow will form an 
almost dramatic occasion for pronouncing sentonco of death upon 
the system, and hurrying the foul thing out of sight underground. 
If Parliament permit it to survive these disclosures, it wiji 
disappoint evefry just expectation of the nation. It will bo an 
injustice to the conductors of this Review, if their insistance upon 
tht> necessity of a Parliamentary inquiry into these matters, is 
attributed to party feeling. We affirm truthfully that we do not 
know what party feeling means. 

In addition to these frustrated projects, we have seen the 
nation betrayed into two cowardly wars which have carried devas¬ 
tation into the villages and homes of two unoffending peoples. 
Shedding their blood like water where they have attempted to 
resist our arms. And we demand that inquisition be made for this 
blood, that it may no$ be found in our own skirts. There is far 
too little concern amongst us as to the savage proceedings that 
have been going on for the last twenty months in Afghanistan, 
and the attempt to evade inquiry into the cause and origin of these 
proceedings, on the plea that it will stir up party strife amongst 
us, must be discountenanced. When the Earl of Beaconsfield, as 
Mr. Disraeli, told the electors of Buckinghamshire, six or seven 
ye<ys ago, with respect to the Ashantee War, that “ when our 
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“ honour was vindicated, it would be the duty of Parliament to 
“ inquire by what means we were led into a costly and destructive 
contest, lohich neither Parliament nor the country had ever sane- 
“ tioned, and of the necessity or justice of which, in its origin, 
“ they had not been made aware," he was but fulfilling his duty 
as leader of the Opposition. Upon his accession to office a few 
months afterwards, instead of impugning the policy of his pre¬ 
decessors, he vindicated and justified the war, having, we are bound 
to presume, satisfied himself that it was unavoidable. He did a 
great dis-servico to the country at the same time, by failing to 
direct Parliamentary attention to the fact—that the war had been 
•entered upon without the sanction of Parliament and the country. 
Are his successors now going to imitate his example ? 

There are few Englishmen, we fear, who have sufficiently 
reflected that under Lord Beaconsfield we have been made to do 
as a nation towards others what we should have regarded as 
the basest and most guilty conduct if practised against our¬ 
selves. At the end of a long Parliamentary career, spent in 
what he called “ educating ” his party, during which it is 
impossible for the biographer to lay his hand upon a single 
great and wise measure which he can claim to have conceived or 
carried—we saw him at last unexpectedly invested with a power, 
that was for six long years practically irresponsible, through the 
support of a Parliamentary majority without parallel in English 
Jiistory for its subserviency to the Minister. The great “ educator ” 
to which this majority submitted, promised them as their reward 
the continued maintenance of privileges that in the secret of his 
heart he must know to be inconsistent with the well-being of ’the 
people, but that will never be surrendered while human ingenuity 
or perverted talent can urge a plea on their behalf. From the 
day Mr. Disraeli entered Parliament, his real character was clearly 
enough discerned. The transcendent abilities he has shown have 
been frustrate for every purpose of good. Determined to plant 
himself in the position which he saw the gifted Peel lay as *a 
sacrifice upon the altar of his country, the cold glassy eyes of 
this man on the Opposition Bench were watching the martyr with a 
concentrated attention, that made them keen to detect the slightest 
■ chance of intensifying each throb of his sufferings. There was pro¬ 
found malignity in these attacks, and it was other and worse than 
the personal malignity for which deep provocation sometimes pleads 
in mitigation. Mr. Disraeli simply made himself the mouthpiece of 
a body of' clients, whose standing counsel he hoped to become, as 
his reward. And he has played this rule throughout his career. 
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He was never anything in the House of Commons, bat an 
advocate pare and simple. 

To prove by reason, in reason’s despite, 

That right is wrong and wrong is right, 

That white is black and black is white. 

we believe, is coming when men of his character will 
the portals of the new Downing Street with indignant 

Thou art a lawyer: draw not nigh; 

Go, carry to some other place 
The hardness of thy coward eye, 

The falsehood of thy sallow face. 

No one will suppose that with a Lord Selbome as English Chan¬ 
cellor, we intend any reflection upon the great profession of which 
he is the heid. But there are lawyers of a different stamp from 
Roundell Palmer, and Lord Beaconsfield’s political career may bo 
described in a word as that of the brilliant and unscrupulous 
advocate of every selfish interest in the land. It is this devotioif 
that has been the secret at once of his success and of his failure. 
Ho has been an advocate, and nothing more, unscrupulous as to 
the merits of his case, or the evidence by which it was to be sup¬ 
ported. It is Mr. Disraeli’s reproach that at a period when 
lawyers have somewhat decayed iu political importance, they 
never stood so high in the moral estimation of the country. 
There is an ever-increasing number of lawyers in our Courts 
who recognize that it is the advocate’s duty first of all to 
be the servant of justice, and not the champion of wrong; 
and that if once convinced beyond doubt that he is en¬ 
gaged on the side of fraud- or oppression, he is bound to 
refuse to continue his aid to such a cause, and that no circum¬ 
stances will justify him in socking victory for his client by unscru¬ 
pulous devices. And if this be so in our Courts of law, where 
individual interests only are concerned, what judgment must wo 
pass upon the great “ advocate ” in the Council of the nation, who 
has never known what “scruple” meant in*his course, although the 
interests of an entire people were in the balance. And now, as 
Minister, he has betrayed us as a nation into crime so deep that we 
cannot recall it but with shame and remorse. The financial 
embarrassment in which he has involved us, would alone constitute 
sufficient ground for appealing to Her Majesty to remove his name 
from the Privy (Council. It is impossible as yet to estimate with 
-anjf approach to accuracy, the enonhous financial losses which his 


The time, 
be warned off 
hand: 
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Administration has entailed upon the national industry.; the diffi¬ 
culty is to state their approximate amount, without shocking the 
reader by the seeming extravagance of the estimate. We shall 
certainly not get to the end of the Afghan War under a cost of 
thirty millions sterling. It is only a false prudence, perhaps, that 
prevents our estimating it at a very much higher figure. The cost 
of the first Afghan war was long concealed from the nation, but 
was finally found to have reached the sum of £20,000,000 sterling. 
Suffice it to say, that our own inquiries into the matter long after¬ 
wards, showed that the last traces of that war did not disappear 
from the accounts until the amount had doubled that estimate, and 
reached the enormous sum of £40,000,000. Even then no account 
was taken by us of the Mutiny, of which it was one occasion. And 
to-day, when we look attentively at the general unsettlement ol' 
everything, not only upon the frontier, but throughout India, which 
the levity of Lord Lytton, in the prosecution of Lord Beaconsfield's 
instructions has brought upon us, it is our conviction that twenty 
millions twice told, will not bring the Indian Exchequer back into 
* the position in which Earl Northbrook handed it to his successor. 

Passing to the Zulu War, we are in the same doubt as to what 
our involvements really are, for it is idle to attach the smallest 
weight to Sir Stafford Northcote’s assurances. His estimates have 
been a reproach to us as the greatest commercial country iu the 
world. No one knows to this hour, the full cost of the paltry 
Abyssinian War. Fourteen millions of actual outlay have been 
admitted, bat the estimate takes no account of the expense at which 
the native troops were replaced in their former state, nor of tho 
costly material of war sacrificed in the expedition. War means 
the outlay of much money. This is the immediate pecuniary sacri¬ 
fice; but where is the money estimate of the massacre at Isan- 
dhwala ? Or of the sacrifice of human life throughout the Afghan 
War? 

Every soldier, every camp-follower, who has perished in this 
miserable and savage war, represents an indefinite money cost 
to the nation, but no account of it is ever taken in what we 
call the Estimates. The arsenals are depleted, and the strength 
of the establishments brought down to zero, to be gradually 
replenished by time, but there is no tracing of the cost in the 
estimates. 

The Ministry bring 7,000 Sepoys to Malta and Cyprus, and 
then hurry them back to India to escape destruction, and the 
estimates profess that the cost was £750,000. If we multiply it 
by three or four, we should be nearer the true sum. The* six 
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millions vote, tlie four millions thrown into the Suez Canal, 
and the eight Millions deficit bequeathed as a legacy to the 
present Ministry in the Home accounts, are hardly worth speaking 
of, when we take a broad review of the disorganization and ruin that 
are widespread over the Empire. The thoughtless many do not 
discern the extent of tho wreck: and are ready to total up on their 
fingers, simply the millions that are seen to have been engulfed under 
their eyes. We shall attempt no estimate of the losses which 
the national industries and its commerce have sustained, from 
the uncertainty of years whether it was to be peace or war. 
No body of experts could possibly sum up the’ real cost of the pro¬ 
ceedings we are noticing. All that can be affirmed is, that the loss 
which the nation will have to suffer from the conduct of tho late 
Minister abroad, defies calculation. We may see its effects every¬ 
where. And now comes the all-important question : In what cause 
has this loss been incurred, and for what ends has the future been 
thus compromised ? If the cause had been that of country, freedom, 
right, or of justice, we should have not one word to say. Is it 
so ? Is it not, on the other hand, patent to eirery one that the 
cause which has involved us in so much suffering, and so much 
loss and embarrassment, has been a cause identified with evil 
throughout. 
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THE OFFICIAL CANCER IN INDIA. 

But that General liichard Strachey is himself directly implicated 
in the discredit that attaches itself to the Indian Finance Depart¬ 
ment, for the Estimates with which it has amused the Home 
public, during the last eighteen months, as to the probable cost 
of the Afghan war, we should deal gently with his apology for 
liis brother in the last number of tho Nineteenth Century. But 
General Strachey was himself in chargo of the Indian Finance 
Department, during Sir John's visit to England eighteen months 
or two years ago, when tho first of theso false statements was 
telegraphed from India, and he was too prominent a member 
of the Viceregal entourage, during tho inception and early pro¬ 
secution of this war, for us to regard him as ether than a mere 
accomplice therein. We arc obliged, therefore, to regard the 
apology as a defence rather of tho Strachey Brothers, than as 
a simple fraternal effort to mitigate the censure which the 
tlpjjce-repcated effort of the Indian Government to mislead the 
English public as to the cost of this war, calls for. General 
Strachey has forgotten, wo say, that this four millions deficit, 
at last disclosed to the nation when con coalmen t had become 
impossible, was not the first but the third experiment of the 
same kind upon English credulity, by tho same parties, and 
within the brief space of eighteen months. In December, 
1877, .the Parliament that had been called together to hear the 
Ministerial explanation of the causes which had forced them to 
declare war,’ without consulting either .the representatives of the 
people or the Privy Council, was amused with the pretence 
that the Indian estimates showed an unexpected and happy 
surplus upon the year, of £1,750,000. As we said in our last 
issue, the statement was received in India with amazement, since 
everyone knew that it must be false. The assurance was 
given for no other purpose whatever, than to reconcile the 
nation to a war that was nnpppular from the first, the more so 
that up to the time of this»assurance, it had been contended 
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with general approval, that the people of India, already suffering 
from heavy special taxation on account of famine, ought not to 
be required to defray its cost. Both in the Press and in every 
utterance of our public men, up to that time, it had been 
generously and righteously assumed that the cost of the war 
would be defrayed by this country. Its declaration therefore 
excited no enthusiasm whatever; and the war was regarded as a 
misfortune that was perhaps inevitable. The series of Ministerial 
mis-statements and Viceregal messages telegraphed from Simla, 
had failed to convince the nation that it was absolutely so; and 
to lessen the unpopularity into which it was falling, tho Ministry 
did not hesitate to assnro the Parliament that there was a 
large unexpected surplus in tho Indian accounts, and that tho 
people of India would, as a matter of course, defray its cost. 
The statement deceived no one in India, but was received there 
with derision. No sooner had Parliament separated, than it was 
publicly announced that “ an error had been committed.” The 
same disgraceful farce was re-enacted in the April following, 
when Sir John Strachey told an amazed Indian audicnco that the 
cost of the war up to that time had been £620,000. 

Tho estimate was absurd ; but the Tory phalanx at tho back of 
the Ministry would have accepted Sir John Strachey's statement, 
if he had told us that tho war had produced a surplus of six 
millions instead of an outlay of £600,000. And now, when the 
estimates from this doubly-tainted source, for the third time are 
found to be four millions wrong, General Richard Strachey comes 
forward with an explanation of how it all arises, that is simjfly 
contemptible. 

It is “an act of extreme presumption,” he tells us, to “judge 
unfavourably” any such “ temporary failure,” of the Indian Finance 
Department. There is “ an important difference,” he says, between 
the English and French systems” of account. There is, except, 
when a Tory Ministry’has the treasury in its hands ; and then 
there is practically no difference at all. General Strachey’s excuse 
is threefold :—(1) The Financo Department in India takes account 
of “audited” expenditure only; (2) There are so many local 
treasuries in India, that it is difficult for the central financial 
authority to tell the actual expenditure therefrom, up to any given 
date; and (3), It has been expenditure of an emergent and 
exceptional order, that is to say, war expenditure, which has 
betrayed Sir John Strachey into his last error. Not one word is 
there about the two former errors. The hollowness of all these 
pretences is manifest enough, without a word of comment npon 
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them. Sir John Strachey knew, we presume, as well as his 
brother, that it was the “ audited ” expenditure only with which ho 
whs dealing, and that it was therefore altogether misleading. As to 
the local treasuries in India, there is not one of them that is not in 
telegraphic communication with the Central office. Sir John did 
not want to know the expenditure, and so shut his eyes to it, know¬ 
ing how interested the authors of the war were, in concealing 
tho depletion that was going on. He could have ascertained in 
twenty-four hours, everything that was necessary to be known if 
ho had chosen : he did not want to know. 

As to the third and final excuse, that it was expenditure of an 
“ emergent ” order. Sir John did not know that fact, we suppose. 
Is it really a discovery that war means heavy, prompt, and what 
men call reckless expenditure ? And is it really an excuse for 
Sir John Strachey, that knowing he was dealing with “ audited” 
expenditure only; knowing that he could ascertain the exact 
rate of expenditure that was going on at every treasury in the 
Punjaub, hour by hour, if ho chose; and knowing finally that 
it was ‘war expenditure, and therefore “ reckless/' he prefei'red 
to make no inquiry about it ? The simple fact is, that neither tho 
Viceroy nor the Ministry wanted the expenditure to be known, and 
so it was concealed, as we long since divined and pointed out, upon 
tho pretext that the real expenditure had not been “ audited.” 
But General Strachey does not hesitate to lay the blame on 
others. He would like to acquit everybody all round; but rather 
than the Financial department should come to grief, he will make 
a scapegoat of the Military. No one, he says, is really to blame; 
but if any department, it is the Military Accounts Department, 
over which the Financial exercises only a “general supervision.” 
We shall be curious to see the reply of the Military Department 
4o this statement. Meanwhile, we content ourselves with assuring 
tho reader that the strict dependence to which the Military, and 
every other department in India is reduced to the Financial 
department, invests the attempt to throw the blame of these 
misleading - estimates upon the shoulders of others, with a 
very disagreeable aspect. Before any reply can arrive from 
India, tho charge will be forgotten, and the public must refuse 
to entertain the suggestion which General Strachey makes. He 
says cautiously that the control of “the Financial member of 
Council would appear to be limited’’ He does not know, although 
he himself held the portfolio of Finance for months. It would 
not do to charge the Military Accounts Department distinctly with 
the blame; and the apology proceeds to denounce with 6corn, 
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the notion of “ a conspiracy in India, to frame what has been 
described as a falsified Budget,” General Strachey being con¬ 
fident that “ the officers of the Military department, who prepared 
"the estimates, and those of the Financial department who accepted 
" them, are among the ablest aud most trustworthy public servants 
"in India. I must, therefore,” he adds, "seek elsewhere for the 
“ cause than in culpable negligence, incapacity, or artful dishonesty.” 
There was no "conspiracy/’ we suppose, in October, 1877, at 
Simla., to deceive the people of this country as to the necessity 
of the war. Who was it then, that telegraphed the Ali-Musjid inci¬ 
dent ; and who the character of Shore Ali’s reception of, and reply 
to, the Viceregal requirement that he should receive an armed 
Mission? Instead of “conspiracy” being unknown in official circles 
in India, its Government is continually engaged in conspiring 
to deceive the people of this country, as to its conduct of affairs 
therein. Was there no conspiracy in 1878 to shield Sir George 
Couper from the effect of his orders that there should be no 
famine in the North West provinces, resulting, ajs Mr. Caird tells 
us, in the death of 1,250,000 people? To describe Imperial 
officialism in India correctly, is to declare it to be ono long 
conspiracy to conceal from the nation, the true character of its 
administration and the results. The nation is under profound 
delusion as to what British rule has done for India, owing to the 
incessant, but half-unconscious eye-wash applied to everything. 
You may write over the administration of every Imperial de¬ 
partment in India, the fatal legend, Folse with the consciousness of 
being sincere. 


II. 

Mr. Laing, iu the same number [of the Nineteenth Century, 
describes exactly what the evil is. Some of our readers will 
remember that Mr. Laing succeeded the late Mr. Wilson as Finance 
Minister at Calcutta iu I860; and his name will ever be held in 
memory by the people, for his fearless and uncompromising 
declaration that India had too long “been the milch cow” of the 
mother country. Mr. Laing’s brief administration is the single 
hour of sunshine in Indian finance, that we are able to recall. 
We have never known the precise cause of his resignation, but his 
retirement became the signal for the establishment of a new era 
in Indian finance, that may be corredtly described as the Book¬ 
keeping period. The art of accountantship, or book-keeping, of 
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estimate and audit, has been brought very nearly to perfection; 
but as to statesmanship in Indian finance, there has been none 
since Mr. Laihg 'resigned its portfolio, with a single exception 
or two. Mr. Laing has described correctly enough what is meant 
by “ conspiracy ” to conceal the real expenditure upon this war. 
He says:— 

Having been a good deal behind the scenes in these matters, I have some 
idea how they are managed. I do not for a moment suppose that Lord Lytton 
sent for Sir John Strachey, and the heads of the Military Departments, and Baid 
to them, in as many words, “ Yon must cook the accounts; ” but I have no doubt 
[nor have we.—E d.] it was thoroughly understood from top to bottom of all the 
Departments, that the Government was extremely anxious to show low estimates 
of the cost of the war, and that to furnish disagreeable figures was not precisely 
the way to stand well with the highest authority. (Page 1,072.) 

Mr. Laing could not Have described more exactly than he has 
done in these few lines, the system that pervades all departments 
whatever in India. It has been our invidious task for years, to call 
attention incessantly to the practical untruthfulness that pervades 
every administrative report intended for English eyes. Short of 
actual falsehood, these reports suggest so much that is mislead¬ 
ing and untrue, that they move the indignation of well-informed 
non-official observers very deeply. A subtle virus of falsehood 
pervades them all. No one can ever trust, for instance, statements 
that em a nate from the Foreign Office at Simla as to its relations 
with the Native Princes, where the Government, or the officials in 
that department, are concerned in suppressing the truth. The 
nation had full proof of this, if it cared to open its eyes, in 
those telegrams, which we have already referred to, that came 
from Simla, in October and November,'1877, as to Shere Ali's 
reception of our native Envoy who preceded the armed Mission, 
his reply to the Viceregal letter, and the incident at Ali-Musjid. 
The practice fairly culminated in those telegrams; but the disease 
is of long standing, and nothing but sharp surgery will ever cure 
the cancer .in its present development. 


in. 

A few months later, the Home Department, under Sir John 
Strachey’s own special administration, fairly electrified as by the 
publication of an official letter to Sir George Couper, the late 
Governor of the North-West Provinces, complimenting him upon 
the convincing statement of facts in which he had shown Vhe 
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forethought and humanity, exercised by him in the* recent 
crisis of the famine in those Provinces.” Now when that letter 
was issued, every man who was party to it, from Sir John Strachey 
downwards, knew well that so far from any "forethought or 
humanity” having been shown in the crisis. Sir George Couper 
had not been content with simply doing nothing arid ignoring 
the condition of the dying people, bat had secretly issued orders, 
with Sir John Strachey’s hnuwlcdge, if not under his direction, that 
nothing was to he done. Every effort was, of course, made to conceal 
the fact from public knowledge, until the exposure became so com¬ 
plete by the publication of tho “ orders,” that even official hardi¬ 
hood could reply no longer, but took refuge in silence, hoping that 
the matter would blow over. It shall not blow over, if we can 
prevent it; for if India is to bo preserved to us, very sharp surgery, 
we say, will have to be applied to the disease which has eaten all 
sincerity and truthfulness out of the administration. What Sir 
George Couper, with tho full knowledge of Sir John Strachey, 
and as is generally believed, under his orders, did was really this: 
(1) He issued stringent prders, secretly, to the district officers that 
they were to discourage relief works in every possible way. The 
order was as follows :— 

Please discourage relief works in every possible way. It may be, how¬ 
ever, that when agricultural operations are over, some of the people may want 
work. This, however, except on works for which there is budget provision, 
should only be giveh if the collector is satisfied that without it the people would 
actually starve. Their distress is not a sufficient reason for opening a relief 
work; and, if a relief work be started, task work shonld be rigorously exacted, 
and the people put on the barest subsistence wage ; so that we may be satisfied 
that if any other kind of work were procurable elsewhere, they would resort 
to it 


* So stringently were these abominable orders enforced, that 
the district officers had to close their eyes to the agonies of the 
dying people. (2) Having himself reported to Sir John Strachey 
(in a letter long since published in India) that if he exacted the 
Land revenue, the exaction would complete the ruin of the cultiva¬ 
tors, he was nevertheless ordered to exact it, and did so ruth¬ 
lessly. (8) He turned a deaf ear to every remonstrance from his 
district officers representing the condition of the people, and then 
affirmed that no such remonstrances had ever reached him. Now 
it so happened that one of these officers died but a few months 
afterwards, and we have now before, us, while we write, a letter 
written by this gentleman, Mr. J. B. Maconoehie, the district officer 
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of Sultanpar, on the 27th November, 1877, to a brother officer 
in the North West, and here is what he says :— 

I have tried to stave off collecting, but have received peremptory orders to 
begin. This will be the last straw on tho back of the unfortunate Sultanpur 
zemindars; who, without a hope of anything from Kharif (rain crops), will 
be compelled to stump up. A more suicidal policy I cannot conceive. I have 
done what I could to open the Commissioner’s anil Lieutenant-Governor's eyes 
to the state of the place, hut without avail. I have nothing for it but to carry 
out the orders of Government, which mean simple ruin. What the result will 
be, I hardly care to think of. 

Mr. Caird told us in the Times, a few weeks ago, what the re¬ 
sult was. We ourselves estimated the deaths from starvation that 
ensued on this abominable conduct, at nearly half a million, but 
Mr. Caird, who has the advantage of all the official papers, tells us 
that a million and a quarter of the people perished. The sufferings 
of tho wretched people can never be told; they cannot even 
faintly bo imagined, while not one word about this North West 
famine has over been heard in England. There are no poor laws 
in India, and tho exaction of the land .revenue wrung from tho 
ryots the last means they had of affording help to the starving 
labourer. When it was all over, it came out that Sir George 
Coupor had spent just £57,000 in six months, upon what, by a 
mockery, he called “ relief works.” 

Our point, let the reader observe, however, is not this terrible 
neglect of tho people, but the daring untrutlifulness of the sub¬ 
sequent official assurances of the Home Department, that Sir 
George Coupor had shown great “ foresight ” and “ humanity ” in 
his efforts to save the people alive. He had done nothing; he had 
been ordered to do nothing, but to ignore the condition of the 
people. The Government had had famine in Bengal, famine in 
Bombay, famine in Madras, famine in Mysore, and would positively 
have uo more of it. And when this fatal resolution ended in fi 
horrible mortality, tho “ officials ” at Simla came “forward with an 
“ eye-wash” despatch assuring the people of England that all was 
well, and that the Government had done everything in its power 
to save the people alive. We pledge our reputation as publicists, 
to establish every word of these charges, before any Committee 
that Parliament may appoint to inquire into them. What is really 
wanted in all these Departments is, the formal arraignment at the 
bar of the House, of the men against whom these charges lie. 
Until Parliament has the resolution to call the heads of these 
departments—the Foreign, the Home, and tho Finance Departments 
—to its Bar, for examination, compelling them to produce their 
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semi-official letters, as well as the eye-wash despatches intended for 
the public, it will never have a correct idea of what Indian Govern¬ 
ment means in these days, of the state into which it has degenerated. 
The late misrepresentations as to the state of the Indian Finances, 
is hut symptomatic of a disease that is widespread in all the 
departments—the Simla Foreign Office first of all. It is not 
too much to say that Parliament never hears tho real truth upon 
any subject, in which the reputation of our Indian officials is 
concerned. “ False with tho consciousness of being sincere ” is 
the mildest and most charitable judgment we can pass upon 
them all. Let Parliament continue to suffer it, and it is not 
financial only, but universal administrative collapse, moral as well 
as material bankruptcy, in which tho Indian Bureaucracy will 
engulf the Empire. 
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MR GLADSTONE AND SIR BARTLE FRERE. 

The Government, wo have been told, greatly regret the blander of 
which they were guilty, when they abstained from inflicting upon 
Sir Bartle Frere the punishment he so richly deserved. The worst 
part, however, of that blunder was the speech which Mr. Gladstone 
delivered in attempting to defend it, and the eulogy on Sir Bartle 
Frere which he went out of his *way to pronounce. The author of 
the Zulu War, he declared to be “ an able, honourable, and distin¬ 
guished man.” “ No man,” he added, as if stating an axiom, “ I 
think will dispute his title in all these respects.” And certainly in 
the House of Commons nobody did. In that august assembly, such 
laudatory epithets aro bandiod to and fro without much, if any, 
regard for their true moaning. They are intended to be understood 
in a “ Pickwickian ” sense ; and an “ able, honourable, and distin¬ 
guished man ” is simply anybody whom, for purposes of debate, an 
official personage finds it convenient to describe as such. At the 
same time, in the name of truth and national morality, we must 
record our protest against such epithets being associated with such 
a man ns Sir Bartle Frere. Distinguished he certainly is—in a 
sense. He is distinguished from all other men of this generation, in 
that ho is steeped from head to foot in the blood he has unright¬ 
eously caused to be shed. Distinguished he is, from all other men 
of this generation, becauso he is the author of as cruel, cowardly 
and unprovoked a war as ever blighted the honour of a nation.. 
But whorein, wo should like to know, has this man displayed his 
ability; wherein has ho exhibited his honour ? Why, it is known to 
all men that this war against the Zulus wa§ due to his inability 
to estimate the forces against which he would' have to contend. 
And when, as a first consequence of his incapacity, a British 
force was slaughtered at Isandula, Mr. Gladstone's “ honourable 
man,” sought to account for the disaster, by traducing the reputa¬ 
tion of the bravo men who had fallen. It would be interesting to 
know if, when Mr. Gladstone pronounced this eulogy on Sir Bartle 
Frere, he had read the Histoiyrof the Zulu War which has recently 
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been published by Miss Colenso.* The story therein told is shock¬ 
ing, almost beyond belief ; and it seems to us impossible for any 
one of ordinary humanity to read it, without regarding Sir Bartle 
Frere with feelings precisely the reverse of those with which Mr. 
Gladstone declares himself to be animated. A brief epitome of the 
sad and dishonourable story, we are about to transfer to these 
pages, in the hope that we may thereby induce our readers to 
study the facts in detail, as they are set forth by Miss Colenso. 
She is an admirable exponent of what she has to tell, admir¬ 
able both in arrangement and perspicuity of style. Though feel¬ 
ing deeply the nature of the incidents she is called upon to 
describe, she wastes no words in idle denunciations. Miss Colenso 
has had the discernment to perceive that the facts were sufficient 
to "plead trumpet tongued ” against "the able and honourable” 
gentleman, whom it has strangely pleased Mr. Gladstone to 
eulogise. • 

In estimating the wisdom and humanity of Sir Bartle Frere, 
the first important fact we have to bear in mind is, that until 
his ill-omened arrival at the Cape, the Zulus ( and the colonists 
of Natal had, for the space of twenty years, lived side by side 
in perfect peace and quietness. “ The tranquillity of our border,” 
writes Miss Colenso, “ had been a matter of pride as compared to 
the disturbed and uncertain boundaries between Zululand and the 
Transvaal. The mere fact of the utterly unprotected condition 
of the frontier farmers on our border, and the entire absence of 
anything like. precaution, evinced by the common practice of 
building houses of the most combustible description, is a proof 
that the colonists felt no real alarm concerning the Zulus, until 
the idea was suggested to them by those in authority over 
them.” This, however, was not the only nor the strongest proof 
of the trust and friendliness with which the Zulu king and his 
people regarded their English neighbours. During the twenty years 
in which so Complete a quiet reigned along the border of Natal, the 
Boers of the Transvaal had along their frontier been persistently 
encroaching upon the rights and possessions of the Zulus. That 
they had done so without warrant of any kind, we know beyond a 
doubt, from the report of the English Commission appointed to 
inquire into the matter. The result was a feeling of soreness and 
exasperation in the minds of the Zulus against the Dutch settlers 
of the Transvaal. Unchecked, that feeling would have expressed 


* “ History of the Zulu War and its Origin.” By Frances E. Colenso. Chap¬ 
man and Hall, Piccadilly, 1880. 
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itself in a war against the Boers, in which there cannot be a doubt 
that the Dutch Republic would have been annihilated. But so 
great was the confidence felt by the Zulu ruler in British good 
faith and equity, that at the request of the Governor of Natal, he 
made no attempt to right by force the wrongs his people had 
endured. For fifteen years he patiently waited for justice to be 
done to him and his people, through the good offices of the 
Governor of Natal; and when Sir Bartle Frere arrived at the Cape, 
he was still waiting, with confidence unabated by tho long delays 
he had had to endure. In less than two years after his arrival, Sir 
Bartle Frere had changed all this ; and a ruthless war was being 
waged by us against tho very people who, for twenty years, 
had been our staunch friends. Assuming that Sir Bartle Frere 
acted in good faith throughout, this fact alone would stamp 
him as a man of very unusual incapacity. That he is as signally 
incapable as “ able Indian administrators ” generally are, there can 
be no question. But] in this Zulu War, his incapacity was accom¬ 
panied by .a want of truthfulness not a whit less remarkable. 
The War was a direct product of Lord Carnarvon’s scheme of 
confederation. Sir Bartle Frere attacked the Zulus because he 
considered that so long as their power remained unbroken, the 
Confederation of our Cape Colonies could not be brought to a 
successful conclusion. But the war is itself linked on to another 
piece of knavery, without some account of which, its*origin 
is not intelligible. We mean the annexation of the Transvaal. 
For the Boers of the Transvaal, it is impossible for a humane 
man to feel any sympathy. That we had a right to interfere, 
and insist upon their treating the natives among whom they 
lived with greater equity and humanity, is not to be denied; 
but we had no right to gain admittance to their territories under a 
false pretence, and then, equally under false pretences, to deprive 
them of their independence and convert them into subjects of the 
British Crown. This, however, is precisely what was done by Sir 
Theophilus Shepstone, with, we presume, the cognizance and 
approval of the Earl of Carnarvon. Sir Theophilus, we need 
not inform our readers, is, like Sir Bartle t Frere, an eminently 
“able, honourable, and distinguished personage.” He went up to 
Pretoria, the Dutch capital, at the commencement of 1877, with 
a commission in his pocket, which appointed him Commissioner of 
the Transvaal, and authorized him to annex that territory to the 
dominions of Her Majesty. But Sir Theophilus, like the able and 
hononrable gentleman he is, s^id nothing about this Commission. 
Far different was the business: which took him to Pretoria. Th%t 
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was a business of peace and reconciliation. It was to bring about 
snob, arrangements, as should, in future, protect the natives from 
the tyranny of the Boers. As soon, however, as ho had reached 
Pretoria, he threw off his benevolent disguise, produced his com¬ 
mission, and stood revealed in his veritable character—as a 
robber—“ * convey ’ the wise it call ”—who did his business in the 
name of Her Majesty the Queen. 

Now, the excellent Theophilus had been properly cautioned in 
his Commission that he was on no account to rob the Boors of their 
independence, unless they were quite willing to be despoiled. But 
of what use is it to be a “ distinguished and honourable man ” if 
one is to be restrained by the same peddling scruples which are 
deemed obligatory by people who lay no special claim to these high- 
sounding adjectives. Sir Theophilus disregarded that portion of 
his Commission which required him to obtain the consent of the 
Boers, before he proceeded to despoil them of their independence. 
He made his appeal direct to force majeure, and annexed the 
Transvaal. That done there aroso a new difficulty. Outside of the 
circle of officialism, there exists, in this benighted land of ours, an 
unreasonable dislike to robbery, whether done on a small or a large 
scale. A very considerable number of people can see nothing either 
“able” or “honourable” in the forcible appropriation of other 
peopled property. Consequently it became necessary to do some¬ 
thing or other, whereby the Boers should be reconciled to the new 
position in which they so unexpectedly found themselves; and 
this necessity it was which brought on the Zulu War. The pretext 
on which Sir Theophilus Shepstone had obtained ingress to the 
Transvaal, was to mediate between the Boers and the Kaffir Tribes 
with which they were at feud; but more especally with Sikukuni 
and his people. The origin of this feud is well -knetwn. It is thus 
related by Miss Colenso:— 

“ The objects of the.Boers in their attacks upon their native 
neighbours appear to have been two-fold—the acquisition of ter¬ 
ritory, and that of children to be brought up as slaves. The Oape 
Argus, of December 12,1876, remarks:—‘ Through the whole course 
of this Republic’s existence, it has acted in contravention of the 
Sand River Treaty; and slavery has occurred not only here and 
there in isolated cases, but, as an unbroken practice, has been one 
of the peculiar institutions of the country, mixed up with all its 
social and political life. It has been at the root of most of its 
wars. . . . The Boers have not only fallen upon nnsuspecting 
kraals, simply for the purpose of obtaining the women and children 
a$d cattle, but they have carried on a traffic through natives, who 
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have kidnapped the children of their weaker neighbours, and sold 
them to the white man. Again, the Boers have sold and exchanged 
their victims amongst themselves. Waggon-loads of slaves have 
been conveyed from one end of the country to the other for sale, 
and that with the cognizance, and for the direct advantage, of the 
highest officials of the land. . . . The circumstances connected 

with Borne of these kidnapping excursions are appalling, and the 
barbarities practised by cruel masters upon some of these defenceless 
creatures during the course of their servitude, are scarcely less 
horrible than those reported from Turkey, although they are spread 
over a course of years instead of being compressed within a few 
weeks.’ This passage is taken from a letter to The Argus. . . . 

which, with other accompanying letters from the same source, 
gives an account of Boer atrocities too horrible for repetition 
’(C. 1776). A single instance may be mentioned, which, however 
shocking, is less appalling than others, but perhaps shows more 
plainly than anything else could do what the natives knew the life of 
a slave in the Transvaal would be. The information is given by a 
Boer.. ‘ In 1864/ he says, ‘ the Swazies accompanied the Boers 
against Males (a native chief.) The Boers did nothing but stand 
by and witness the fearful massacre. The men and women were 
also murdered. One poor woman sat clutching her baby of eight 
days old. The Swazies stabbed her through her body, and when 
she found that she could not live, she wrung her baby’s neck with 
her own hands to save it from future misery. On the return of that 
commando, the children who became too weary to continue the 
journey, were killed on the road. The survivors were sold as slaves 
to the farmers.’ Out of this state of things, eventually proceeded 
the war between the Boers and Sikukuni.” (Pp. 117-19.) Now, the 
ostensible pretext given for Sir T. Shepstone’s journey to Pretoria 
was a philanthropic desire on the part of the British Government to 
put an end to “this state of things.” Sir Theophilus made his 
appearance upon the scene as the protector of Sikukuni against the 
cruelty of the Boers. But, when he had treacherously despoiled the 
Boers of their independence, he found himself compelled to silence 
their damours by gratifying their hatred against that Chief. Miss 
Colenso writes: 

It was some time before the Transvaalers recovered from the stunning 
effects of the blow by which they had been deprived of their liberties, and mean¬ 
while the new Government made rapid advances, and vigorous attempts at win¬ 
ning popularity amongst the people. Sir T; Shepstone hastened to fill up every 
offlo^pnder Mm with his own men, although there were great flourishes of trum¬ 
pets concerning preserving the rights of the people to the greatest extent possible, 
and keepAtg the original men in office wherever practicable. The first stroke/py 
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which popularity was aimed at was that of remitting the war taxes levied upon 
the white population (though unpaid) to meet the expenses of the war with 
Sikukuni. It became apparent at this point what an empty sham was our 
proposed protection of Sikukuni, and how little the oppression under which he 
and his people suffered had really called forth our interference. Sir T. Shep- 
stone, while remitting, as stated, the tax upon the Boers, insisted upon the 
payment in full of the line in cattle levied by them upon Sikukuni's people. 
So sternly did lie carry out the very oppressions which he came to put an end to, 
that a portion of the cattle paid towards the fine (two thousand head, a large 
number in the reduced and impoverished state of the people) were sent hack, by his 
orders, on the grounds that they were too small, and in poor condition, with the 
accompanying message that better ones must be sent in their place. 

It is clear from the foregoing that the excellent Theophilus 
was a lieutenant worthy to serve under the “ able and honourable ” 
Sir Bartlc. For the peculiar kind of work which was required at 
their hands, the late Government cannot be refused the credit of 
• having shown remarkable discernment in the choice of its agents. 
We know the final results of these knaveries so far as the luckless 
Sikukuni and his people were concerned. We made war upon 
them with those very Swazies as our allies, whose employment by 
the Dutch was one of our pretexts for depriving the latter of their 
freedom; and who, under the British Flag, perpetuated precisely 
the same atrocities which they had been wont to perpetrate in the 
service of the Boers. This was the first consequence of the annexa¬ 
tion of the Transvaal. The second was the war with the Zulus, 
—a piece of iniquity for which Sir Bartle Frere is solely responsible, 
and compared with which the performances of Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone, admirable at these indubitably are from an immoral point 
of view, dwindle into insignificance. 

When the Transvaal was annexed in the "able and honour¬ 
able ” fashion just described, the relations between Natal and 
Zululand were of a very friendly kind. Sir T. Shepstone appears at 
that time to have had some misgiving lest the Boers should offer 
an armed resistance to the proclamation despoiling them of their 
liberty. And, if Mr. John Dunn is to be believed, Sir T. Shepstone 
“ sent word to Cethswayo that he was being hemmed in, and ihe 
king was to hold himself in readiness to come to his assistance.” 
At any rate, while Sir T. Shepstone was accomplishing the appro¬ 
priation of the Transvaal, a Zulu army, “manifestly in oar support,” 
appeared on the borders of the Dutch territory, and retired as 
soon as Sir T. Shepstone’s shabby work was held to be finished. 
To Cethswayo and his people, our annexation of the Transvaal was 
a matter of great satisfaction. In the boundary disputes betvj^en 
them and the Boers, Sir T. Shepstone had always been in favour 
of.. their claims. And “tUtey thought” (so Miss Colenso tells ns) 
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“that now at last, after years of patient waiting, and painful 
repression of angry feelings at the desire of the Natal Government, 
they were to receive their reward in a just acknowledgment of the 
claims which Sir T. Shepstone had so long supported, and which he 
was now in a position to affirm.'’ These poor savages had y9t to 
learn the acts which (so-called)“ honourable” Englishmen are capable 
of committing without even loss of reputation. Sir T. Shepstone 
had cast Sikukuni and his people to the Dutch farmers of the 
Transvaal,*as one might cast a bone to a sulky dog. The Dutch 
dog, in this instance, had worried his bone, and remained as sulky 
as ever. He demanded fresh victims, and the excellent Theophilus 
was not slack to provide him with them. Six months after the 
annexation of the Transvaal, Sir Theophilus discovered that the 
opinions which he had hitherto held and expressed on the 
boundary disputos were entirely erroneous. Up to that period he 
had, according to his own statement, supposed “ that the rights of 
the Transvaal to land on the Zulu border had very slender founda¬ 
tion,” but he then “ learned for the first time, what has since been 
proved by evidence the most incontrovertible, overwhelming, and 
clear, that this boundary line had been formally and mutually 
agreed upon, and had been formally ratified by the giving and re¬ 
ceiving of tokens of thanks, and that the beacons had been built 
up in the presonce of the President and members of the Executive 
Council of the Republic, in presence of Commissioners from both 
Panda and Cethswayo, and that the spot on which every beacon 
was to stand was indicated by the Zulu Commissioners themselves 
placing the first stones on it. I shall shortly transmit to your 
Lordship (the Secretary of State for the Colonies) the further 
evidence on the subject that has been furnished to mo.” 

If Sir Theophilus really made the above astounding state¬ 
ment in good faith, it would show that his intelligence is as 
weak and faulty as his morals :—a man, .in short, who ought to 
be dismissed from any position of trust with the utmost despatch. 
The evidence so “incontrovertible, overwhelming, and clear,” 
proved utterly worthless when examined into by the Boundary 
Commission appointed for this purpose by Sir Bartle Frere; 
and a decision was given altogether in favour of the Zulus. Sir 
Bartle Frere, however, was deceived by the assurances of Sir T. 
Shepstone. The latter wanted a war with the Zulus, in order 
to conceal his own lawless proceedings in the Transvaal; the 
former was eager to secure any pretext for breaking up the Zulu 
powR-, because it stood in the way of the Colonial Confederation 
scheme, which it was his amt&tion to cayry out per fas aut nqfuj. 
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Sir Bartle Frere, accordingly, sanctioned the appointment of a 
Commission to settle these Boundary disputes, because he thought 
the decision would go in favour of the Boers, and anticipated (to 
quote his own official language) that while “ the Zulu King, like 
many other military despots, would be willing to accept an inter¬ 
vention which might give him what he desires without fighting 
for it, *he would not accept with equal readiness any decision 
adverse to his own claims.” It was therefore, a grievous dis¬ 
appointment to Sir Bartle Frere, when tho Boundary Commission 
rejected Sir Thcophilus Shepstono’s “ overwhelming evidence,” 
and in utter despair apparently, of manufacturing any more 
reasonable casus belli , lie was driven to find it in the theology 
of the Old Testament. “ The Boers,” ho wrote, “ had forces 
“ of their own, and every right of conquest; but they had also 
“what they sincerely believed to be a higher title, in the old 
“commands they found in parts of their Bible to exterminate the 
“ Gentiles and take their lands in possession. We may freely admit 
“ that they misinterpreted the text, and were utterly mistaken in its 
“application. But they had at least a sincere belief in the Divine 
“ authority for what they did, and therefore a far higher title than 
“ the Zulus could claim for a,ll they acquired.” 

Quite truly did Sir W. Harcourt declare that tho man who could 
write such rubbish as this, was not fit to hold the office of a parish 
beadle. That the late Government should retain him in office, is 
not much to be wondered at. They had endured Lord Lytton’s 
“iron pots” and “earthen pipkin,” and Sir Bartle’s theology was 
hardly more absurd than tho figurative harangues of tho “ specially 
gifted” Viceroy. The late Government,-moreover, despite of its 
brag and bluster, was a feebly-willed Government; and, whether 
in Constantinople, in Calcutta, or at the Cape, its subordinates 
took it, as it were, by the ear, and hauled it hither and thither, 
whithersoever they pleased, in a fashion at once ludicrous and 
humiliating. But that Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues should 
affront their followers, and risk the success of their African policy 
by keeping the author of this theological rubbish in a post of 
responsibility :—this is a mystery past finding out. 

It is, however, in the six months between the award of the 
Boundary Commission and the actual commencement of war, that 
Sir Bartle Frere exhibits that peculiar kind of ability and that 
excess of honourable sentiment which cause the eulogies of Mr. 
Gladstone to sound so strangely to our ears. No Englishman, who 
is honourable and truthful in the ordinary way, can read without 
pinch ’ wincing the negotiations between Lord Lytton and the 
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Ameer Shore Ali, but Lord Lytton, when compared with Sir 
Bartle Frere, is “as moonlight is to sunlight, and as water is 
to wine.” It is, unhappily, impossible in a brief article like this 
to Bhow the persistent untruthfulness and unwearied malignity, 
with which Sir Bartle Frere hunted this poor Zulu king to 
destruction. The story is scattered through the pages of some 
twenty blue-books. The despatches of Sir Bartle Frere constitute 
a, sort of autobiography, in which, as a portrait grows upon the 
artist’s canvas, Mr. Gladstone’s “ able and honourable man ” takes 
shape before us by a gradual process of self-revelation. The total 
effect is obtained by the multitude of these self-manifestations, nor 
is it possible, in the absence of these, to convey to the reader 
any adequate impression of what that total effect is. Wo must 
content ourselves with the broad outlines; but these will, we 
think, bo found to constitute a sufficiently repellent picture. The 
Beport of the British Commissioners appointed to inquire into the 
Boundary disputes between the Boers and the Zulus is dated 
20th June, 1878. It is, to all intents and purposes, an award in 
favour of the Zulus on all the matters under discussion. At this 
time there was no pretence even of any ill'feeling between the 
Zulus and the Colonists of Natal; and if Sir Bartle Frere had 
promulgated and carried out the award, ns soon as it was placed 
in his hands to do so, the Zulu War would not, in all probability, 
have occurred. But a Zulu War, Sir Bartle Frere was determined to 
have, and he had counted on the award of the Boundary Commission 
to furnish him with a pretext for declaring it. So early as May 
7, 1878, we find him writing in the following terms to Sir H. 
Bulwer:— 

“ The details given in your despatch under reply seem to me to 
leave no doubt of the unfriendly and hostile intentions of the Zulu 
chief, and his determination to submit to no abatement of his extreme 

demands .Nor do I see any reasonable ground for 

hoping that any possible concessions to the Zulu demands will ren¬ 
der our frontier more secure against further unjust aggressions by 
the Zulu chief and his allies.” 

This extraot reveals the candid and equitable spirit in which this 
“ honourable man ” come to the consideration of the matter. He 
takes upon himself to decide the matters in dispute. The demands 
of the Zulu Mag are “ extreme.” If conceded, they will lead to 
" further nnjoat aggressions ” and so on. But Sir Bartle Frere finds 
comfort because there is “ little room for hoping that Cethswayo has 
now any ether intention than to obtain and held by force what# he 
has ohitned; and unless there ake good grounds for doubting this cm- 
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elusion, we ought to be prepared to defend the just rights of Her 
Majesty’s subjects. “The just rights of Her Majesty’s subjects” are 
the claims of those Boers whom the excellent Theophilus had treacher¬ 
ously despoiled of their independence a few weeks previously. The 
foregoing extracts reveal beyond a doubt the object which Sir Bartle 
Frere had in view in nominating a Boundary Commission. It was to 
obtain a casus belli against the Zulus. He felt his prey slipping 
from between his fingers when the award of that Commission was 
laid before him. So what did this just and honourable personage 
do ? He concealed the award of his own Boundary Commission for 
the space of six months. This interval he utilised in maturing his 
preparations for the massacre of an unoffending people. He moved 
up troops into Natal; he applied to the Home Government for rein¬ 
forcements, which, unhappily, he succeeded in obtaining. He sent 
spies into the land. He made Cethswayo the object of the grossest 
calumnies. He sought in every way to stimulate both the fears and 
the aggressive spirit of the Colonists, who are always ready for a war 
provided the mother country will defray the expenses and supply the 
victims who are to be slaughtered. The alarm and agitation occa¬ 
sioned in Zululand by these menacing preparations, the “ honour¬ 
able ” Sir Bartle pretended to regard as a proof of aggressive designs 
on the part of the Zulu King. And when, at length, his prepara¬ 
tions were complete, he struck the blow. The publication of the 
Boundary Award was accompanied by an ultimatum, which declared 
war against the Zulu King if, within thirty days, he failed to accom¬ 
plish that which* it was impossible to accomplish within the specified 
time. We mean, of course, the disbandment of his army. The other 
pretexts on which war was declared were fabrications which exhibit 
the untruthfulness of Sir Bartle Frere’s character, but are of no im¬ 
portance otherwise. Even Sir Bartle Frere would not have con¬ 
sidered them per se, a sufficient ground of war: nor would an 
immediate acquiescence in them have saved Cethswayo and his people. 
No. What was required of Cethswayo was that within thirty days he 
should convert his “army of celibate manslayers” (as Sir Bartle 
Frere falsely described the Zulu regiments) into peaceful domestic 
characters, and as he, failed to accomplish this impossibility. Sir 
Bartle Frere invaded his possessions with an army of British “ man- 
slayers ”—only partially celibate. The humane and honourable Sir 
Bartle Frere then assumed the congenial role of Captain Sword— 

* “Ha burned and he wasted, he spouted his fires 

On babes at the bosom and bed-rid eiree.” 

Ten thousand Zulus lay slaughtered on the soil they had 
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gallantly striven to defend before this bloody business was con¬ 
sidered to be complete. Thousands of old men, women, and' 
children perished of cold and hunger. Prisoners were butchered 
in cold blood by our native allies. Fire, pillage, and devastation, 
marked the trade of the British troops wherever they went. But 
what matter ? What reason have wo to be indignant ? We have 
Mr. Gladstone’s assurance that the ruthless homicide, who is 
nesponsible for all, is an “able, honourable, and distinguished 
personage,” and that to demand his dismissal from the office he has 
so deeply disgraced, is to allow sentiment to get me better of our 
reason. 

In their action in this matter, Mr. Gladstone and his col¬ 
leagues have committed an outrage upon the conscience and 
honour of the nation, as difficult to account for as it is impossible to 
defend. Tliey have slain, as it were, by a single blow, the moral 
enthusiasm which bore them into power. But, indirectly, it may 
be, that they have rendered the nation a service by the in¬ 
defensible clemency which they have extended to Sir Bartle 
Frere. By so doing, they have, we can hardly doubt, compelled 
many thinking minds ,to reflect seriously on the nature of the ties 
which connect the parent country with her colonies; and out of 
such reflections it is abundantly possible that very important results 
may proceed. Upwards of fifteen years ago, Mr. Goldwin Smith 
discussed this subject in a series of letters addressed to the editor of 
the Daily News. He was assailed with very little argument, but 
with an abundance of invective. And anyone who peruses these 
letters will not wonder at this treatment. His arguments are un¬ 
assailable, but most disagreeable to that large class of people who 
confound national greatness with extension of territory; and these 
people, in consequence, had no resource left to them except that on 
abusing the author of the arguments which moved them to wrath. 
The Zulu war, it seems to us, with its hideous pillaging, burning, 
and massacres, has added incalculably to the weight of what he 
then urged. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith’s argument, briefly stated, amounted to 
this. Our Colonial Empire was built up under the pressure of an 
artificial commercial system. The nations of Europe having fenced 
themselves about with barriers of protective duties, international 
trading was a business encumbered. with grievous lets and 
hindrances. We therefore set about establishing Colonies in, 
various parts of the world in order to open out markets for the 
sale of British commodities. It may be questioned if, at any time, 
the trade thus obtained at all Compensated for the enormous waste 
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of blood and treasure involved in first establishing and then retain¬ 
ing these Colonies. But, a$ any rate, the theory of a Colonial 
Empire rested at that time upon an intelligible basis. That basis 
# has now disappeared. Whatever trade we carry on with our 
Colonies, we should carry on if they became independent to¬ 
morrow, because it is a trade dependent, not upon the connection, 
but upon human wants and interests, which are unaffected by 
political changes. We have surrendered, as involving an impos¬ 
sibility, the attempt to govern our Colonies directly. We have 
given them ialependent representative institutions, and the use 
they have made of these institutions has been to enact protective 
duties against the importation of British goods. What then, 
apart from the pabulum they afford to a vulgar and ignorant 
pride and ostentation, are the advantages which the British nation 
derives from its Colonial possessions ? Clearly none. The single 
privilege which we enjoy in regard to them, is the privilege of 
wasting our blood and treasure in sanguinary wars for which 
the colonists are responsible. It is easy to denounce a man 
who urges such unpalatable truths as these j but it is, we 
apprehend, impossible to find a flaw in his logic. As re¬ 
gards the Cape Colonies, his position can be strengthened by 
several important considerations. There wo have a small British 
population begirt about with a native population vastly superior 
in numbers. The Englishman, whenever he establishes himself 
on a land peopled by what he calls “an’inferior race,” regards 
the “ inferior race ” as interlopers, whom he has an undoubted 
right to extirpate if they are troublesome or obstructive. No 
more brutal wars are recorded in history than those which the 
Cape Colonists have waged against the Kaffirs; and the meat 
savage and unprovoked of them all has been the war projected 
and manufactured by Sir Bartle Frere. Now these wars, one 
and all, were directly produced by the connection between the 
Colonists and tbe mother country. Is anyone innocent enough 
to suppose that Sir Bartle Frere—despite his sanguinary pro¬ 
pensities—would have declared war against the Zulus—nay, 
would have been permitted by the Colonists to do so, had not 
both he and they been fortified by the knowledge that they 
had the resources of the British Empire behind them. But for 
this knowledge, the long peace which had existed betwesp the 
Zulus and the Natal Colonists would never have been broken. 
The Colonists are far too keenly alive to their own interests 
to expend their manhood and the fruits of their industry in such 
dubious and costly enterprises. Bfit they have no objection 
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to a vicarious sacrifice on the part of the mother country. As 
regards the Cape, therefore, the Bjitish nation stands in this 
pitiful predicament. It is absolutely destitute of power either to 
control or modify the internal legislation of the Colony. A small t 
European community, because it has the British Empire at its 
back, wields in that part of the globe, unlimited and irresponsible 
power over millions of uncivilised races. When the violence, the 
rapacity, or the terrors of these Colonists, have resulted in a war 
between them and the native population, our shameful and 
humiliating business it is to slaughter back thes&natives into a 
state of acquiescence to colonial oppression. How long, we ask, 
is the nation, prepared to acquiesce in this state of things ? The 
rewards and the eulogies which have been bestowed upon Sir 
Bartle Frere and Sir Theophilus Shepstone for all the evil they 
have wrought, will indubitably raise up imitators to sedulously 
walk in their footsteps. The Colonial Office is a broken reed to 
lean upon. The present writer, a short while ago, accompanied 
a deputation from the Aborigines Protection Society, which 
waited upon Lord Kimberley concerning the state of affaire in 
South Africa. He can never forget the utterances of Lord 
Kimberley upon that occasion. They were those of helpless¬ 
ness personified. The sole official duty which devolves upon 
the Colonial Secretary is plaintively to entreat the Cape Colonists 
to manufacture wars, and the duty is discharged under a 
depressing conviction that, in the manufacture of wars, the 
Colonists will pay no heed to his entreaties. As regards the 
Cape, there' are, in fact, only one of two courses open to the 
nation if it is not prepared to be a mere tool in the hands of 
homicidal High Commissioners and aggressive panic-stricken 
Colonists. Either the affairs of the native population must be 
superintended and administered by officers appointed from home, 
and directly responsible to the British Government—an arrange¬ 
ment fraught with practical difficulties—or we must withdraw 
our troops from South Africa, and take our stand upon the policy 
that henceforth the Colonists shall fight their battles for them¬ 
selves—an arrangement almost equivalent to a severance of the 
connection between Great Britain and the Cape. 

In addition to this Zulu War, we now know that we owe 
the A|ghan War to the counsels secretly submitted by Sir Bartle 
Frere, as Vice-President of the Indian Council, in what he called 
a “ confidential ” letter to Sir John Kaye, in 1874, that the 
Ministry should adopt a course towards the Ameer so morally 
detestable, as to deserve th(; severest handling that the publicist 
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can give it. The Baler of Herat, as Sir Bartle Frere calls him, 
was the Ameer’s refractory son, Yakoob Khan, who had more 
than once resisted his father’s authority, and who, shortly after 
the date of Sir Bartle’s letter, was recalled to Cabal, and placed 
under arrest. Now these are Sir Bartle Frere’s words:— 

With regard to the present Btate of affairs at Herat, I would immediately 
depute from the Persian side, an intelligent and scientific military officer, with 
three or four good assistants acquainted with all arms of the service, and if 
the Ruler of He||t [the Ameer's son] could be induced to receive them, 
I would establish Them there permanently. This, no doubt, in the present 
state of affairs, would givo umbrage to the Ameer of Cabul; but I would 
let him clearly understand that we could not sit by, while he quarrelled 
with the ablest and most popular of his relations, and possibly successors. 

Sir Bartle Frere thus declared that were he sitting in the 
Viceregal chair of the Indian Empire, he would enter Afghanistan 
by the back-door, and open an intrigue with one of the Ameer’s 
provincial governors, although this governor was the Ameer’s own 
son, and a pretender to the succession. It mattered not that his 
pretensions had been rejected by his father, with the counsel and 
consent of the chieftains of the State. These of codrse were 
mere Afghan crotchets. We had to look after British interests, 
and Yakoob Khan, opposed to his father, would be a convenient 
instrument for our intrigues. Yakoob Khan was thus to become 
the English candidate for the throne. Sir Bartle Frere recom¬ 
mending that he should be encouraged and assisted to rebel against 
his father, break up the Afghan State, and seise upon one of its 
provinces, as a separate principality, under British protection. 
And this is the “ morality,” of the counsels that have involved us 
in the Afghan war. Instead of being permitted to remain at the 
Cape, Sir Bartle Frere ought to be declared incompetent for 
service under the Crown, in any position whatever. When his 
appointment to the Cape was first announced, we reviewed his 
later Indian career at length, and warned the nation that it was 
courting a catastrophe to send a man of Sir Bartle Frere’s 
character there. We little suspected at the time, that it was 
he who was the secret instigator of Lord Lytton’s attitude 
towards the Ameer; and that the nation would owe to him at 
the end of his career, an Afghan as well as a Zulu war. 
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Old custom breeds many benefits, and antiquity compels the rever¬ 
ence of all; but he who would impede with them that necessary 
evolution, which is a law of human existence, mistakes the'meaning 
of history, and goes far to place both in abeyance. The wandering 
fire of revolution rises from the stagnant marshes of man’s history, 
fljjd in the dark dwellings of despotism thrives the spirit of anarchy. 
The growth of every nation has afforded us examples, and not few 
are the instances in current European events, which give patent 
proof thereof. Progress is the development of order; where cease¬ 
less development proceods without check, there its imprisoned force, 
which is revolution, and the explosion of that force, which is anarchy, 
are spread harmlessly over their natural courses, and the curses of 
an irrational restraint are the blessings of a rational expansion. 
Reverence itself loses life when it degenerates into a servile attach¬ 
ment, and a lively love of the past will ever lead us to bestow a 
faithful affection on the future. Nor is anyone country less subject 
to these sociological axioms than any other, either by the nature of 
its people or the course of its growth. England herself must bow 
to them, and the old glory of her past find its only life in the ever 
new glory of her future. He, therefore, who fondly imagines that 
those institutions, which have gathered their forms from the influ¬ 
ences of many ages and the brain-struggles of many races and many 
generations concentrated in his particular country, would for ever 
serve the same purposes of satisfying the feelings and promoting the 
happiness of the people if they preserved the same form, is either 
ignorant of history and blind to philosophical principles, or the dupe 
of a narrow pride and a pernicious prejudice. Par as the roots of her 
constitution may be spread in the past, England is not exempt from 
the great law of evolution; firmly established as her political exist¬ 
ence may seem, it is yet not so firm that she can defy the decay of 
stagnation, and rest thankful and glorious in complete aohievemeht. 
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The limited monarchy ol to-day has been evolved from the despotism 
of Tudors and Stuarts, and had the Cavaliers but recognised the 
dynamic laws of their existence, they might have saved tho blood oi 
their conntrymen and the head of their king. The dynamic law mnst 
operate. Suspend its operation for a time, it will take compensation 
in rapidity and in violence attendant on such speed. It would be 
well if those who refuse to “watch what main currents draw tho 
years,” would bear in mind those eternal words of one who actually 
saw the compensatory energy of the great law: “ Methinks,” says 
Milton, “ I see in my mind a noble and puissant nation rousing her¬ 
self like a strong man after sleep, and shaking her invincible locks ; 
methinks I see her as an eagle renewing her mighty youth, and 
kindling her undazzled eyes at the full mid-day beam, purging and 
unsealing her long-abused sight at the fountain itself of heavenly 
radiance, while the whole noise of timorous and flocking birds, with 
those also that love the twilight, flutter about, amazed at what she 
means, and in their envious gabble would prognosticate a year of 
sects and schismt.” Let those who would leave things as they are 
ponder these words in the light of events; they will realise, then, 
perhaps, how truly a liberal and active spirit of progressive change 
is the sole condition on which order itself can prevail against anarchy 
and decay. 

It is in this spirit that wo approach the question of the Re¬ 
distribution of Seats, a question entangled in all the meshes of 
hoary antiquity, of tho civic and rural lifo of long-buried genera¬ 
tions, of the traditions of mighty and noble families. We are 
fully aware of all the strength of the common human feelings, 
which werfe at the time of the great Reform Bill, and will again 
be, brought to bear upon tho question. Enfranchisement is nothing 
less than the creation of a new political individual, and human 
nature is not yet in any extensive manner so wisely altruistic 
that any body of men will resign that privilege of individualism 
without a struggle. Political individuality is prized quite apart 
from its powers and purposes, and only a national declaration 
to the effect that no local feelings can be allowed to interfere with 
the due regulation of the Constitution will succeed gradually in 
producing a due subordination. It may be said in contradiction 
of this estimation of the value set by constituencies on their 
franchise, that the “ Christian Club ” of electors sold New Shore- 
ham, that Sudbury advertised itself for sale, and that hundreds 
of boroughs acquiesced for generations in such disposals of their 
seats by the proprietors as they could doubtless have prevented; 
hut be it observed that these facts only prove the indifference 
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to the kind of representative when in competition with a lower 
human motive, and that they do not show that those constituencies 
were ready to suffer a total loss of their political individuality. If 
any minister would, for party purposes, have attempted to extinguish 
for ever for a money compensation the franchise of places, it is 
greatly to be doubted whether he could have succeeded. This, 
then, is the strongest element to be contended with in the dis¬ 
cussion of the question. There are some who might say that the 
sense of patronage or even proprietorship, which still exists very 
strongly among many of the great families with regard to various 
seats, mostly small constituencies, is the most difficult point in 
the question. It is certainly a very difficult point; but the 
pressure exerted by individual families, however great it may be 
directly in the Legislature, can never eventually be so difficult 
to overcome as the resistance of the whole bodies of constituencies 
outside the Legislature. If not, the feudal system would have 
survived to this day in fact as well as in the feelings of a few 
families. Next to these individual feelings comes the reverent 
regard for the old seats, the names of which have been connected 
with the Legislature possibly for six centuries. If a new era 
has arrived, if tlio discovery of a new continent and the develop¬ 
ment of the industrial principle have carried the once remote and 
barbarous Northern Counties and Midland far beyond the historic 
little villages, which saw the original Parliaments formed, it does 
nevertheless seem hard that the little places should have to resign 
a historic existence. One can imagine the seven burgage tenants 
of Old Sarum, looking on the ruins of a greatness scarce known 
to Tudor times, thinking of the Great Council of 1086 and the 
first impeachment in 1095, filled with a spirit of grand indignation 
that their ancient franchise, given by the first Edward, should 
be taken away to some commercial upstart. But all such feelings 
must yield, if the claims of more important principles can be 
established. These it is now necessary to investigate. 

Certain premises, which are radical elements in the theory of 
the Constitution, must be kept clearly in mind. They may be 
stated in the following form: 

1. The House of Commons is the Representation of the People 
in Parliament. 

2. The Representation should be a complete representation of 

the whole People, not of a section only, as of the Electors, or 
of Tax-payers. ^ 

3. He Representation should be equal—that, is, no one part of 
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the People should have a larger share of representation than any 
other part. 

When it is said that these principles are of the theory of 
the Constitution, it is not intended that they are historically 
so, but that they have been made so by the consensus of 
statesmen and philosophers through advancing generations. 
Historically, Sir Erskine May’s statement requires, perhaps, little 
reservation. “ The representative system had never aimed at 
theoretical perfection. But its general design was to assemble 
representatives from the places best able to contribute aids and 
subsidies for the service of the Crown. This design would naturally 
have allotted members to counties, cities, and boroughs in pro¬ 
portion to their population, wealth, and prosperity; and though 
rudely carried into effect, it formed the basis of representation in 
early times.” No better instance could bo given of the manner 
in which tlio theory of a constitution grows, and is not created 
at any one time. It suited the purposes of the Tudors and 
Stuarts to continue the llepresentation on' this basis, but a 
higher ideal thereof had worked itself into the minds of men. 
Cromwell recognised it, disfranchised a largo number of small 
boroughs, gave more members to the counties, and enfranchised 
Manchester, Leeds, and Halifax. This was in 1Q53. The corrupt 
despotism of the Hanoverian line, helped by the great ability of 
several powerful statesmen in succession, and further by a certain 
re-action produced by revolution abroad, delayed further progress 
in the approximation of the constitution to a higher ideal for 
180 years. 

It is not a little remarkable that the reform, which is now 
being advocated, is no very ideal one, but ouo chiefly of a very 
plain and almost mathematical nature. That it is not entirely 
of a mathematical nature is due to considerations which are 
not to be wholly rejected. But before entering on these con¬ 
siderations, which form rather a modification in the method to be 
adopted for attaining the end, than a reason opposed to the 
end, it will bo well to consider some important consequences 
of the premises stated above. First, in order to gain a true 
idea of the meaning of representation of the people, it is 
necessary to remember that it is only a method adopted 
almost within historic times, as a remedy for the impossibility 
or great difficulty which popular government would labour 
under if individual reference were attempted. With this idea 
• in mind, it is curious to see that fMr. Hare, in his treatise, lays 
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stress on the point that representation Bhonld be not of interests 
but opinions. Clearly it should be of all that makes a man. 
Identity of interest and conformity of sentiment were defined by 
Mr. Pitt to be the great essentials of the “ representation.” It may 
seem rather a matter of mere verbiage, but it is of extreme im¬ 
portance that representatives should be considered to present a 
true mirror of the feelings and thoughts of all that section of 
the people which they represent. It should be observed for the 
satisfaction of those who uphold individualism, that this does 
not exclude the representative’s own opinions, which he has full 
right to present as well. It is, perhaps, scarcely conceivable 
to us, in these days of corrupt influences and immoral political 
ambitions, that a man might faithfully learn and present ideas 
dissimilar to his own, and be trusted by constituents to do so. 

The next important deduction is that the whole people is to 
be represented. This point will be more fully treated in discuss¬ 
ing the Representation of Minorities. But it is here necessary to 
mention that neither electors, nor owners of property, nor any 
sections have a predominant right to be represented. And, be it 
observed, this is not a point in the extension of the suffrage. It is. 
simply an assertion that, whether elected by a portion or the whole 
of his constituency, a representative should be held to represent the 
whole and every part of it equally. If this be admitted, it is clear 
that not the number of electors, nor the value of the assessments, 
but population pure and simple must be taken as the basis of 
representation. The system of Mr. Hare, if ever adopted, would 
not be interfered with by this admission. It is only the size of the 
constituency which is concerned. For if the body to be represented 
is too large, it is always less likely that it will be wholly represented. 
Nothing could be more vioious, nothing does at the present time 
more harm, than the notion that all a member must think of are his 
electors. Nor is an assumption that property should be the basis 
of representation less pernicious. If the House of Commons is only 
to be a mirror of opinions, there would be reason in making such 
portions of the community, as seem most likely to form a valuable 
body of opinion, the sole objects of its reflection. But if it is truly 
to be the mirror of the people’s whole life, the picture of its whole 
interests, the trumpet of its* needs, the voice of its distress, then 
must its members be allotted in such a manner as will best enable 
them to reflect their portions of the people. On this ground the 
poor man has as much claim as the rich man; nay, he may have 
more, since the rich man is better able, through many various 
channels, to bring hie opinions tod his interests to the light. To * 
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many it will seem utterly superfluous to make this statement, but 
anyone who will but recollect and analyse the evidences around us, 
will see that a very opposite spirit permeates our political constitu¬ 
tion. It is a further strong argument in favour of this view, that 
those who, with Mr. Mill, look forward to such results of national 
education, as may give all men a judicial capacity worthy of the 
suffrage will be consoled for the intervening incapacity, if they feel 
that all men alike are to be considered in the distribution of the 
franchise. The welfare of a nation is the welfare of all its parts, 
and it is surely time that all ideas of one part existing solely 
for the sake of another, tako final leave of their position in the 
heads of thinking men. As surely as no man would now think of 
making it a political axiom that the people is merely to subserve 
the interests of kings and nobles, so surely in the future will no 
man think that excellence of education or tenure of the purse is the 
limit of the reflecting functions of a true representative legislature. 
As well might one affect to ignore the crime and other troublesome 
facts of the existence of the people as a whole. JThose force them¬ 
selves on the attention, perhaps the unwilling attention, of many 
who would otherwise neglect even them, and, indeed, in latter 
days, such efforts as the Factory Acts and the Artisans Dwelling 
Act are evidence that the needs of the whole people arc being more 
widely reflected. But those needs are too vast to be properly 
known, much less treated in our present imperfect stato of represen¬ 
tations, and though individual labours outside the Legislature are 
continually doing much to disclose them, we hear perpetual com¬ 
plaints around us that members of vast constituencies, where the 
needs are greatest, are simply powerless to fulfil the claims on their 
brains and time. And this leads us on to the principle contained 
in the third premiss aforesaid, that representation should be 
equally divided among all. 

Whatever argument any one can invent in favour of the pre¬ 
sent division of representation, no one, most assuredly, can 
contend that it is based upon any consistent set of principles. 
Electors might very reasonably be expected to know something 
of the origin of it, yet not one in a hundred does. It may, 
indeed, be within the common experience of many readers of 
this essay to have heard no unimportant leaders of local politics 
attempt the most ludicrous elucidation of the perfection of the 
system, with a most sublime disregard of statistics. Nor are 
historians folly acquainted with all that can ' be unearthed from 
dusty records, able to offer a raye rational defence of the 
syutem. They may write enthusiastically, like Mr. Freeman, about 
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the glorious growth of our Constitution to more and more perfect 
freedom; they may show, by the very manner and title of their 
writings, that the whole People, and not the Aristocracy, not the 
King, have begun to be the object of history and the subject of all 
government; but they certainly cannot discover in the distribution 
of the representative power any operation of justice, philosophy, 
or statesmanship. This may be held to be a strong, nay an 
arrogant assertion, but it is made in the firm belief that but a 
very few figures, taken in their true meaning, justify it. Made 
before the Reform Bill of 1832, no man with his eyes open to facts 
which were common scandal, would have denied it. Made since, 
it is likely to arouse some indignation among many, who have 
doubtless no greater admiration for that great step in progress, 
and the authors thereof, than the writer. It is necessary to 
remember that great and novel, and fraught with vast changes 
as that measure was, it was so more because change had been 
delayed for a century, than for any other reason. No half¬ 
measure was adequate when so much wrong had been accumulated 
without remedy. Lord Russell himself, in the graphic intro¬ 
duction to his Essay on the English Constitution, telling the story 
of the first draft of the Great Bill, says: “ I was deeply im¬ 
pressed with tho conviction of Lord Grey, that none but a large 
measure would be a safe measure ; that to nibble at dis¬ 
franchisement and cramp reform, by pedantic adherence to 
existing rights would bo to deceive expectation, to whet appetite, 
and to bring on that revolution which it was our object to avert.” 
The gist of this sentence is that reform had been delayed till the 
force of change was become revolutionary, and that the fear of its 
outburst was the cause of the largeness of the measure. It 
was, in spite of that largeness, not a radical measure. There were 
so many patent and gross vices in tho existing system, as the cor¬ 
ruption of boroughs, absurd over-representation, and influence of the 
aristocracy, that they in themselves formed sufficient subject for a 
vast measure, without any attempt whatever to attend to the less 
patent defects. In fine, the Great Reform Bill may be said to have 
been rather a measure for the remedy of gross evils, which would 
wait no longer for remedy, than a measure which sought to re-con¬ 
struct representation on any principle of equality. There is another 
very interesting sentence in the same introduction of Lord Russell's, 
which is well worth quotation here. “ Thus,” he says, “if the due 
weight and influence of property could be maintained by preserving 
Ihe representation of a proportion of the small boroughs with an 
improved franchise, it is desirable rather to build on the old founds- 
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tions than to indulge our fancy or our conceit in chooaing a new 
site and erecting on new soil—perhaps on sand—an edifice entirely 
different from all which had hitherto existed.” Indisputable as 
is the axiom here stated, it is not a little curious that the in¬ 
fluence of property should be made the excuse for the existence 
of small boroughs. Tho representation of property is surely a 
part of the question of the extension of suffrage, and should in 
no way be allowed to interfere with an axiom, which is at least 
equal to that stated by Lord Russell, the axiom which requires 
that representation should be equal. Even a century ago, Mr. 
Pitt made equality a primary principle. The sentence only 
shows the compromise to which Lord Russell’s difficult posi¬ 
tion drove him; and when men compromise it is not objec¬ 
tionable that they should find at least some good in. their 
compromises. In another place in the essay, a similar excuse 
is found, when he quotes the reason so much paraded by his Tory 
opponents in favour of pocket-boroughs, that such men as Chatham 
rose through them—as a reason not without force. It is presumed 
that everyone will concur, but the consideration is whether it 
is of force sufficient to extrude the great axiom of equality. 
The great Reform Bill was, then, after all but a step out of 
abuses and interested despotism towards an as yet unformulated 
freedom. But with all its compromise, it was a vast step. An 
•appreciation of the one will only induce a more true and reverent 
appreciation pf the other, and, what is more, will induce a 
rightful desire to make more steps in the same direction. What, 
then, is our present duty, the duty of the whole party of progress ? 
It is clearly to aim at that equality of representation which may 
conduce to a full knowledge of the life and needs of the whole 
nation, and to a full attention to them in that body to which 
the sovereign people entrusts its government. How far we 
are from such equality will best be realised by a consideration 
of the table annexed to this article, showing the average of 
population represented by each member in each county. It may 
be objected that tho assumption of the county as a basis is 
Arbitrary, but the reply is obvious that there must be some 
arbitrary basis for the calculation, that the division of the 
country into counties is so long established that it is never 
likely to be altered, that it is founded largely on topographical 
grounds which form natural divisions of the occupations of 
tho inhabitants, and that it is at least as good as any other 
basis. Nor must one omit to .observe that by making the 
'averages on the large basis of the whole comities a vast number 
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of very monstrous, and certainly the most monstrous, inequalities 
are obscured. For instance, Westbury, with 6,396 inhabitants, 
returns one member, while Wednesbury, with 116,809, also 
returns one member. The smaller Irish boroughs are not in¬ 
stanced for modifying reasons which will be noticed hereafter. 
This particular instance is a very typical one, and will serve to 
illustrate many considerations which it was said above removed 
the question of the Distribution of Seats from the domain of 
mere arithmetic. The first consideration is that the occupation 
of one portion of the people may be such, and so entirely 
similar, as to make its interests and opinions far less varied than 
those of apother equally numerous portion, whose occupations are 
of a different and a more various nature. This consideration 
forms a modification, not easily exaggerated in importance or in 
difficulty, of the important principle, that numbers are evidence 
of variety of needs. So important is this modification, and so 
much do facts seem to point to 'it, that it would perhaps seem 
better to assume at once, were it not for other re-active circum¬ 
stances, that the needs of a population are in proportion to 
its density, and the variety of its opinions in proportion to the 
intellectual pressure apparently admitted to be the result of 
that density. In this aspect, the case above quoted becomes 
truly remarkable. In themselves, of course, the claims of the 
two towns are ludicrously beyond comparison. One must take' 
them, however, as part of their counties. It will bo found that 
Staffordshire is represented altogether »by nineteen members, and 
has a population of 858,326, giving an average of 45,175 persons to 
each member, and that Wiltshire is represented altogether by 
fifteen members, and has a population of 257,177, giving an average 
of 17,145 persons to each member j that is, nearly three times as 
many people ore represented by each member in Staffordshire as in 
Wiltshire. The next question is, whether 'the nature of the less 
populous county justifies this. Now the facts are that Staffordshire 
contains the activity of many and various manufactures, while 
Wiltshire is a quiet agricultural county, with but a poor and 
lagging manufacture of silk and cloth. Moreover, the amounts d£ 
rateable value in the two counties are as two to one, being in 
Staffordshire £3,087,959, and in Wiltshire £1,457,447. There is 
every reason, therefore, for a large and full representation of the 
ono which has at present only about one-third the representatives of 
the other. Another point to be noticed, is that the interests and 
opinions of widespread agricultural populations are very little 
varied. It is an indisputable^ fact that country people have less* 
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intellectual independence, as they .have also fewer urgent needs 
than the populations of manufacturing districts. A very little 
observation will convince anyone of this fact, and a very little 
actual experience thereof establish it beyond subversion. Agricul¬ 
tural counties should, therefore, be rather less than more fully 
reflected in the legislature than the aotive commercial counties. 
It will have been observed that no notico has been taken of the 
common idea of a conflict between tho interests of town and country, 
of agriculture and commerce, of county and borough. Knowledge 
of the connection of all interests, has grown much too wide for this 
to be a real difficulty in the Distribution of Seats. For, however 
much the claims of town and country may occasionally come into 
conflict on small details of legislation, it is quite clear that every 
commercial man recognises the importance of good tillage and the 
full encouragement of agriculture, knowing well the effects of a 
bad harvest; and it is not less clear that agriculturists have begun 
adequately to recognise how much their welfare depends on the 
development of manufactures and commerce, which benefit them as 
consumers more than they can ever injure them in detail as com¬ 
petitors. But even if this difficulty have any ground, it has, at 
least, been recognised by the Legislature that it is not to be 
considered good. This is best expressed in a sentence in Mr. 
Hare’s book on “ Representation,” written now a quarter of a 
century ago. “The annexation,” he writes, “of several agricul¬ 
tural parishes to a borough in their centre, as in the case of 
Shaftesbury, Would seem to be a recognition of the fact that the 
alleged distinction between the interests of the borough and the 
county electors is but imaginary; for if any real distinction existed, 
injury would have been done to one or tho other.” 

Proceeding upon this assumption, the annexed table may 'be 
considered a fair picture of the representation of tho people of 
England and Wales. It will perhaps not be as astonishing to many 
people of a reforming tendency, as they might have expected to 
find it. The very glaring inequalities, which could be shown to exist 
if we took every seat and county into separate consideration, are in 
it much mitigated. ,But wrong as these inequalities may be, it is 
the object of this article rather to promote a full measure of remedy 
on a broad basis, than to satisfy individual grievances. It is of far 
more importance that the whole population of the country should 
be represented in due proportions, than that particular constituencies 
should have their representation more equalized with reference to 
certain others, but without any reference to a real general standard. 
•For, if the general equalization be'fattained, it is of comparatively 
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little importance tliat some places composing the larger divisions be 
still represented disproportionately in relation to each other. That 
is, taking the distinction between Jtown and country to be imaginary 
as far as interests are concerned, the point to be aimed at is an 
equal distribution of seats to each county in proportion tC the claim 
of its inhabitants, the division of those seats within the County itself 
being a secondary matter, however important in itself and however 
necessary a part of the same measure which proposes the primary 
redistribution. There is, of course, no doubt whatever that a 
measure might be framed dealing satisfactorily with both require¬ 
ments, allotting to each county its due number of members, and to 
each place in each county again, a due proportion of the county 
members. Whether the present system of county representation 
wholly separate from birough representation should be retained is 
a question of no very real practical importance, provided that the 
county members have a due relative part of the population con¬ 
signed to their care. In regard for old custom and strong 
prejudices, it would probably be advisable not to attack this old 
arrangement. 

Our present space will not allow of a detailed discussion of 
the facts upon which a practical measure must be based. A few 
of the necessary considerations have been suggested above. Besides 
internal facts, the great external facts of Scotch and Irish repre¬ 
sentation come in to complicate the samo problem, and import 
with them several different and very grave conditions. Indeed, 
the mathematical nature of the problem is at once very largely 
modified by the relation between the three—we might almost say 
four, adding the Welsh—nationalities of the United Kingdom. 
It has been held sufficient at present to treat England and Wales, 
and to show in plain figures how much in them the axiom of 
equality is violated. If Scotland and Ireland were added to the 
table, without an accompanying commentary on the remarkable 
inequality between the three kingdoms, the result would probably 
be that inconsiderate and harmful indignation which is so often 
displayed by Englishmen in the treatment of Scotch, and more 
especially Irish, affairs. Indeed, so complicated would the pro¬ 
blem become by these twt> elements, that it is a question whether 
a Reform Bill dealing with the English (and perhaps Welsh) 
representation only would not be sufficient for a first effort. In 
any case, the annexed table shows a plain and urgent necessity 
for some change. Nor is the necessity less, if the number of 
electors, or the assessments be taken as a basis. Numbers of 
instances like that above citfd of Staffordshire and- Wiltshire, 
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PARLIAMENTARY REFORM STATISTICS. 

N.B .—Electors are given in hundreds, Poptdations in thousands. 


County. 

No. of 
Electors. 

Electors 

per 

Member 

Popula¬ 
tion of 
County. 

Number 

of 

Boro's. 

Popula¬ 
tion of 
Boro's. 

County 

Membra 

Boro. 

Mombrg. 

Total 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Total 

Mambrs. 

Pop. 

per 

Membei 

Bedfordshire . 

87 

22 

129 

i 

17 

2 

2 

146 

4 

34 

Berkshire . 

160 

19 

134 

4 

62 

3 

5 

196 

8 

24 

Buckinghamshire 

145 

18 

120 

4 

55 

3 

5 

175 

8 

22 

Cambridgeshire ... 

141 

28 

152 

1 

34 

3 

2 

186 

5 

37 

Cheshire.. 

521 

87 

349 

5 

212 

6 

8 

661 

14 

40 

Cornwall. 

261 

19 

296 

7 

66 

4 

9 

362 

13 

28 

Cumberland . 

203 

25 

163 

3 

67 

4 

4 

220 

8 

27 

Derbyshire. 

295 

37 

318 

1 

61 

6 

2 

379 

8 

47 

Devonshire. 

460 

27 

393 

6 

208 

6 

11 

601 

17 

35 

Dorsetshire. 

140 

14 

143 

6 

52 

3 

7 

195 

10 

19 

Durham . 

592 

45 

375 

7 

310 

4 

9 

685 

13 

53 

Essex . 

247 

24 

426 

• 3 

40 

6* 

4 

466 

10 

46 

Gloucester. 

582 

45 

251 

6 

283 


9 

534 

13 

41 

Hants . 

437 

27 

319 

8 

225 

5 

11 

544 

10 

34 

Herefordshire. 

125 

21 

101 

2 

24 

3 

3 

125 

6 

21 

Hertfordshire. 

103 

26 

184 

1 

8 

3 

1 

192 

4 

48 

Huntingdon . 

46 

15 

55 

1 

8 

2 

1 

63 

3 

21 

Kent . 

712 

34 

480 

9 

368 

6 

15 

848 

21 

40 

Lancaster . 

2,671 

83 

1,161 

14 

1,658 

8 

24 

2,819 

82 

88 

Leicester. 

289 

48 

174 

1 

95 

4 

2 

269 

6 

45 

Lincoln . 

437 

31 

344 

5 

92 

6 

8 

436 

14 

31 


2,174 

115 

120 

276 

7 

2,263 

39 

2 

16 

2,539 

18 

141 

Monmouth . 

38 

156 

i 

2 

1 

195 

3 

65 

Norfolk . 

357 

35 

394 

2 

44 

6 

4 

438 

10 

43 

Northampton. 

199 

25 

180 

2 

63 

4 

4 

243 

8 

■ 

Northumberland... 

292 

29 

175 

4 

211 

4 

6 

386 

10 


Nottingham . 

344 

34 

171 

3 

148 

4 

6 

319 

10 


Oxford. 

156 

22 

125 

3 

52 

3 

4 

177 

7 

B 

Rutland . 

20 

10 

22 

0 

0 

2 

0 

22 

2 

mtm 

Salop . 

Somerset. 

227 

22 

190 

4 

68 

4 

6 

248 

10 

Bifl 

336 

30 

356 

3 

107 

6 

G 

463 

11 


Stafford . 

1,006 

53 

321 

8 

637 

6 

13 

858 

19 

45 

Suffolk. 

226 

25 

284 

3 

64 

4 

5 

348 

9 

38 

Surrey. 

874 

79 

487 

3 

604 

6 

5 

1,091 

11 

99 

Sussex. 

366 

24 

199 

8 

218 

4 

11 

417 

15 

28 

Warwick. 

721 

65 

231 

3 

403 

4 

7 

634 

11 

58 

Westmoreland. 

69 

23 

51 

1 

14 

2 

1 

65 

3 

22 

Wilts . 

239 

15 

152 

9 

105 

4 

11 

257 

15 

17 

Worcester . 

399 

36 

214 

6 

124 

4 

7 

338 

11 

30 

York—E. Riding. 

300 

75 

• 189 

1 

129 

2 

2 

268 

4 

67 

N. Riding. 

431 

36 

186 

8 

107 

2 

10 

293 

12 

24 

W. Riding. 
Wales— 

1,875 

85 

929 

10 

945 

6 

16 

1,874 

22 

85 

Anglesey. 

50 

25 

37 

1 

14 

1 

1 

51 

2 

25 

Brecknock . 

45 

22 

51 

1 

9 

1 

1 

60 

2 

30 

Cardigan.. 

63 

31. 

62 

1 

11 

1 

1 

73 

2 

36 

Carmarthen. 

112 

37 

89 

1 

26 

2 

1 

115 

3 

38 

Carnarvon . 

87 

43 

78 

1 

28 

1 

1 

106 

2 

53 

Denbigh. 

102 

34 

84 

1 

21 

2 

1 

105 

3 

35 

Hint . 

71 

35 

52 

1 

24 

1 

1 

76 

2 

38 

Glamorgan. 

363 

60 

162 

3 

235 

2 

4 

397 

6 

66 

Merioneth . 

33 

83 

46 

0 

0 

1 

0 

46 

1 

46 

Montgomery .. 

75 

37 

48 

1 

19 

1 

1 

67 

2 

S3 

Pembroke . 

92 

30 

57 

2 

35 

1 

2 

92 

3 

30 

Radnor . 

• 

30 

15 

18 

1 

7 

1 

1 

1 

25 

2 

12 
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might be cited. Dorsetshire and Herefordshire, two counties 
almost wholly agricultural, with few varied interests, with popula¬ 
tions by no means highly enlightened, have one member for 
19,000 and 21,000 respectively of their population. In the 
county adjoining Herefordshire, Monmouthshire, each member 
represents 65,000. What reason can possibly be assigned for 
this difference? Monmouthshire has a large trade and manu¬ 
factures in iron, tin, and coal. The quiet little Rutland has 
two members for its 22,000 inhabitants— i.e., 11,000 per member. 
Surrey, which is almost a part of the Metropolis, with varied and 
intense interests, and the active body of opinion due to its con¬ 
tiguity with that centre' has one member for every 99,000. Hunt¬ 
ingdonshire, with scarcely an interest beyond agriculture, has a 
member for every 21 ,Q$0. The great? territory of the West Riding 
has one for every 85,000; and Lancashire, on whose opinions 
England has been said to depend, has, in spite of the Reform Bills, 
not acquired for herself a better representation than ono member 
for every 88,000. If it be inquired how these gross inequalities 
aro produced, it will be seen in the table that it is due to the 
existence of a large number of small boroughs in small and unim¬ 
portant counties. Wiltsliiro has nine boroughs, of which the total 
population is only 105,000, and which return eleven members. Com¬ 
pare with this the fact that the four largest boroughs of Lanca- 
. shire return ten members for a population of 1,110,000. Dorset¬ 
shire again has six boroughs, with a total population of 52,000, 
returning seven members; the North Riding, eight boroughs, of 
107,000, with ten members; Sussex, eight boroughs, of 218,000, 
with 11 members. Further figures are unnecessary to prove that 
it is high time again to adopt the course taken in 1831. Lord 
Russell saw then that the first step to be taken was a proper 
reduction of the small boroughs. Since that date the minimum of 
2,000 adopted then has by no means continued to represent a fair 
standard of claim to representation, the increase of the population 
of England and Wales having been from 13,000,000 in 1831, to 
22,000,000-in 1871. 

What standard should now be adopted, or how the existing 
rights) of insignificaut places, which rightly*honour and jealously 
guard their franchise, may bo preserved without interfering with 
an equal Re-distribution of seats, must be considered in a future 
article. Whatever be the difficulties to bo overcome, it is perfectly 
clear that some measure is necessary for the entire reformation of a 
system which, whether the assessments of property, the number 
of ele#ors, or the whole population be taken as a standard, is in 
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almost every quarter of the kingdom utterly unequal and irrational. 
There will come a time, if it is not come already, when the exis¬ 
tence of this irrational system will not be tolerated among an 
Enlightened people, when the petty precedents and prejudices of 
small places, with small minorities of inhabitants and patrons of 
powerful grandeur, will have to yield, as they yielded in 1882, not to 
any theory of perfection, but to the common notions of common 
sense and common fairness. 
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RESTITUTION OF THE BERAR PROVINCES. 

About the year 1851 the policy in the ascendant at Calcutta was 
that of “ getting rid of intervening Principalities/’ Every Native 
State was considered merely “ an exceptional jurisdiction/’ as in 
the United Kingdom had been the Palatinates of Chester and 
Lancaster, and the hereditary chieftainships in the Scottish High¬ 
lands. The ruling maxim declared that “ the existence of so many 
Sovereignties and Chiefships, interspersed with our own territory, 
was in many ways inimical to good government, and to the welfare 
and prosperity of the people; ” and that, “ on every fair occasion, 
their number ought to be diminished.” The plan of reforming tho 
allied and protected States, advocated by some old officers of the 
school of Sir John Malcolm and Mountstuart Elphinstono, was put 
aside as retrogressive and ridiculous. Native States could not 
be reformed-—they were incorrigible—and even if they could, the 
task would not be a politic or profitable one for us to undertake. 
The two great Mussulman States, Hyderabad and Oude, were 
marked down for annexation, and the process of undermining them, 
as the Blue Books tell us, was only delayed by the wars in the 
Punjaub and Burmah. When the time for business came, Oude 
was annexed; Hyderabad was pushed on the road to ruin; and 
Lord Dalhousio waited for “ the crash.” 

Sir William Sleeman, tho Resident at Lucknow, had pledged his 
great reputation for the reform of Oude. General James Stuart 
Fraser, the accomplished Resident at Hyderabad, declared that 
the administrative reform of the Nizam’s Dominions was perfectly 
practicable. The proposals of these two distinguished officers were 
discouraged in every way, except by honest argument. There was 
a conspiracy of silence against them; both of them felt it, and 
both of them retired before it. 

" Lord Dalhousie and I,” said Sir William Sleeman, " have 
different views, I fear. If he wishes anything that I do not think 
right and honest, I resign, and leave it to done by others. I 
desire a strict adherence to solemn engagements, whether made 
with ■white faces or black. ^We have no right to annex or co$- 
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fltecate Oude; we have a right under the Treaty of 1837, to take the 
management of it, but not to appropriate its revenues to ourselves. 
We can do this with honour to our Government and benefit to 
the people. To confiscate would be dishonest and dishonour¬ 
able/’* To Lord Dalhousie himself he wrote as follows:— 
“ Proofs enough of bad government and neglected duties were 
given in my diary. The duty of remedying the evils, and 
carrying out your lordship’s views in Oude, whatever they may be, 
must now devolve on another.”f 

General Fraser, at Hyderabad, had similar misgivings. In 
December, 1852, having for a long time vainly pressed upon 
Lord Dalhousie measures for administrative reform in the Nizam’s 
Dominions, without eliciting any reply, the General remarked, one 
evening, at his own dinner table, that “ for all the use he had been 
in the fifteen years he had passed at the Hyderabad Residency, he 
need not have been sent there at all.” The remark appeared in 
one of the Madras newspapers a few days after it fell from his 
lips. It was greedily caught up at Calcutta. The General did 
not palter with his sense of honour or duty when a reference 
was made to him on the subject; and in January, 1853, he 
resigned. 

Two questions may now bo asked. Was reform practicable 
in Hyderabad ? Was Oude incorrigible ? The latest answer to 
the second of these questions comes to us from a gentleman 
whose eight yeays of official duty in the “ Garden of India ” 
have borne fruit in a lucid and conscientious work, replete with 
valuable facts and deductive reasoning that testify aliko to his 
capacity and his candour. Referring to opinions expressed in a 
book that was published in 1868, Mr. Irwin, of the Bengal Civil 
Service, acknowledges it to have been demonstrated that "the 
Treaty of 1837 had never been abrogated as a whole; that its 
provisions for administration by British officers on behalf of the 
King still held good, and should have been acted on; and that 
reform, without annexation, was practicable, and should have been 
aimed at.”J 

As to the question whether administrative reform in Hyderabad 
was practicable, or not ,—aolvitur ambulando. Reforms in the ad¬ 
ministration of the Nizam’s Dominions were commenced by the 


* Sleeman’a “ Oude,” VoL I., pp. 21, 22. 
f Ibid., Yol. H-, p. 423, 

X “ The Garden of India: Chapters on Oudh Affairs." By H. C. Irwin, BA, 
Oxor», B.C.S. (W. H. Allen and Co, 1880), p. I n. 
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eminent statesman still at the helm in Hyderabad, the Nawab Salar 
Jung, almost immediately after the severe trial to which that State 
was, as we shall see, subjected in 1853. Rapid improvements, at¬ 
tested even more by fiscal, economic, and social statistics than by the 
reports of successive British Residents, were made down to the year 
1877, since which time the worst spirit of Anglo-Indian officialism 
seems to have been roused against the Nawab Salar Jung, and to 
have encouraged and organised obstruction against him with no 
imaginable object but his personal discomfiture, and with no possible 
result but public scandal and mischief. The charges here suggested 
are serious, and shall be fully authenticated. In the meantime, as 
the cause of offence on the part of the Nawab Salar Jung has been a 
persistent appeal for the restitution of the Berar Provinces, it will 
be as well to commence by explaining what that appeal was, and on 
what grounds it was based. 

It is a fact worthy of attention, and calling for sympathy, that all 
the difficulties of the Hyderabad State that are so easily stigmatised 
as grievances, can be traced to the double refusal of Lord Dalhousie 
to respond to the call of two British Residents,—the call of General 
Fraser for help in his plan of reform, the call of General Low, on 
behalf of the Nizam, for relief from an extravagant establishment. 

In 1851, according to the Blue Book of 1854, Lord Dalhousie 
was urged by General J. S. Fraser, with all the weight of fifteen 
years’ experience at the Hyderabad Residency, to undertake effec¬ 
tual measures for reforming the administration of the Nizam’s 
Dominions. The Resident had suggested this policy “ on many 
recent occasions,”—for the first time, as we learn from another 
authentic source, in February 1850,* a year before the Governor- 
General took any notice of it* Lord Dalhousie recorded his entire 
disapproval of the Resident’s plan, and, moreover, pronounced a 
general reprobation upon suggestions such as those made by General 
Fraser, declaring them to proceed, “ in too many instances, not from 
sentiments of enlarged benevolence, but from the promptings of am¬ 
bitious greed.”f The despatch drafted, after the Governor-General’s 
instructions, in the language of this Minute, did not, however, contain 
this condemnatory sentence, and negatived the Resident’s proposal 
without any explanation. It will be seen from the following letter 
that it was only by accidentally coming across a quotation from the 
Blue Book that General Fraser, after his retirement, became informed 


* “Our Faithful Ally, the Nizam.” By Capt. Hastings Fraser (Smith & Elder), 
IMS, p. 288. y ■■ 

f Papers “ Nizam " (418 of 1854), p. 88.] 
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of the virtuous, but misdirected indignation with which his proposal 
had been received. 

• Twickenham Park, 

18 th August, 1808. 

Dear Sir.—I have had the pleasure to receive your note, and accept with 
thankfulness the copy of your work on Indian Policy.* I have no doubt I shall 
be greatly interested in it, as I have already been with your former works on the 
subject of India. I shall now only notice an observation that I see on the 73rd 
page of your book, which has some reference to myself. 

It is quite true that I submitted to Lord Dalhousie the suggestion therein 
alluded to, with regard to a proposal for our assuming the entire but temporary 
management of the Nizam’s country. His Lordship dissented from this without 
giving me any special reasons for doing so, and I now learn for the first 
time from your book what his reasons were. One of them appears to have been 
that the Nizam's assent to such a proposal would never have been voluntarily 
given, coupled with an insinuation that such suggestions as that I had made 
proceeded “in too many instances from the promptings of ambitious greed.” 

With regard to the first of those objections, I had much better means of 
judging how far my suggestion would have been adopted by the Nizam than Lord 
Dalhousie possessed; and if I had not been thoroughly sure of the ground on 
which I stood, and of the strong probability of success, tho suggestion never 
would have been made. The Nizam was on very friendly terms with me, and the 
Dewan owed his office entirely and exclusively to myself, and would not, I was 
persuaded, in any way counteract my wishes. Under these circumstances, thero 
was no sufficient reason to doubt our obtaining the Nizam’s consent, until Ms 
•friendly feelings were alienated, if not from myself, at least from the British 
Government, by the harsh and imperious language in which Lord Dalhousie 
thought proper to address his Highness in a direct despatch. 

As to Lord Dalhousie’s remark about “ ambitious greed,” I had, at all 
evonts, not contemplated any prolonged oxercise of the functions of sovereignty 
at Hyderabad, such as we have exercised in Mysore for thirty years, since I 
intended in our agreement with the Nizam on this subject, that the tenure of our 
control over his country should positively be limited.to the maximum of five 
years, within wliich period I felt quite assured that the Nizam's debt to 
us would be repaid, and such administrative reforms effected as would 
then enable us to divest ourselves of our temporary power, without any 
probability of a recurrence of those evils from wMeh we should have rescued 
the Nizam, and especially, from what he so much dreaded and abhorred, 
the loss, perhaps to be permanent, of Berar, the finest part of his dominions. 

Various evils existed in the Nizam's country, which I had long most strongly 
urged the Supreme Government to insist upon having repressed by more energy 
and determination on the part of the Nizam than he was willing to exert, but I 
was persistently baffled in* these attempts by Lord Dalhousie. His real motives 
for this conduct I never could divine, and I could only attribute it to his im¬ 
perious and self willed temper, wMeh even in matters of mere opinion and 
suggestion could bear no rival near its throne. 

Excuse the lengthened egotism of this note. L sensibly feel the injustice 
of that imputation which would fix upon me the glaring fault, I may say crime, 

• “ Retrospects and Prospects of Indian Policy.” Triibner and Co. 1868. 
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Of having been actuated by base, sordid and dishonourable motives in the conduct 
and discharge of a public duty.—Most truly yours, 

J. S. FgASEB. 

The real causes of General Fraser’s retirement in 1853 are 
now clear enough. The “real motive” of Lord Dalhousie’s 
“conduct,” in having “persistently baffled” the Resident’s attempts 
to introduce reforms into the Nizam’s administration, was not 
dislike to “ a system of subversive interference,” but disbelief 
at once in the progressive capabilities of an Indian State, and 
in any advantage to be reaped for the Paramount Power, even 
if such capabilities could be discovered and cultivated.* Under 
the double delusion—false morally, and practically falsified—that 
the British Government was not interested in the reform of a 
protected State, unless it could bo made financially profitable; 
and that the conversion of protected States into British Pro¬ 
vinces would be financially profitable. Lord Dalhousie not only 
held back from promoting reform, but refused the Hyderabad 
State a measure of relief from certain extortionate charges for 
what was then called “the Nizam’s Army,” afterwards the 
Hyderabad Contingent, which were completely under his own 
oontrol, and could have been greatly diminished almost by a 
stroke of the pen. * 

“The Nizam’s Army,” as it stood in 1848, was about the 
most preposterous example of our national nepotism that thou 
existed, perhaps that ever has existed, in India. There is nothing 
quite so bad now. It was a positive reduotio ad absurdum 
of an Anglo-Indian establishment. It consisted, in round 
numbers, of five regiments of cavalry, six batteries of artillery, 
and six infantry battalions; altogether about 8,000 men. This 
force was divided into five brigades—divisions, as they were 
termed—each commanded by a Brigadier, with a salary of £2,500 
a year, assisted in his arduous duties by a Brigade-Major and 
one or two moro staff officers. There was a headquarter staff, 
consisting of a Military Secretary, Commissary of Ordnance, and 
Superintending Surgeon. The annual pay of the officers attached 
to this Force, about ninety in number, amounted to about £110,000, 
giving them each an average salary of £1,200 a year. The entire 
charges of this Force were stated to be .about 40 lakhs of rupees, 
or nearly £400,000 per annum, in a report from Golonel Low, the 
officiating Resident, dattfd 20th July, 1848. Colonel Low, who was 

* Papers, “Nizam” (US of 1854), p. 38; Papers, “Kerowlee,” 1855, p. 9 ; 
“ Punjaub Papers ” (184U), p. 003. y t 
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then new to the place, declared it was “ grievous to reflect” 
upon “that the pressing pecuniary difficulties of the Nizam's 
Government/’ were brought upon it by “our annual demand for the 
pay of the Force/’ and that it was “really painful to mention all 
these facts and circumstances.” Colonel Low considered it his 
“ imperative duty ” to recommend that “ immediate steps should 
be taken to reduce the expenses of the Contingent to a sum 
not exceeding twenty lakhs of rupees per annum at the utmost,”* 
to reduce the expenses, in short, to one half of what they were at 
the time of his recommendation. 

Lord Dalhousie “on the 7th of October, 1848, expressed the 
opinion that the British Government commits no injustice, and 
practises no extortion, in requiring that the Contingent Force, 
maintained by virtue of treaty,” (which will be shown to be an 
untrue assertion,) “ be kept up by the Nizam, and that his 
Lordship does not consider that we are called on in justice to reduce 
a man of that Force.” The Governor-General did, indeed, in that 
same Minute of 7th October, 1848, express / an intention of 
“ diminishing the unnecessary expenses of the Staff as vacancies 
might occur,” but he only talked about it. The patronage was not 
to be resigned so easily. Lord Dalhousie continued to fill up 
vacancies on the Staff for several years, after making that profes¬ 
sion, while the alleged debt, which was afterwards to form the 
pretext for territorial sequestration, was growing, f He appointed 
for example, his own aide-de camp, Captain William Mayne, to be 
one of the “ Brigadiers commanding Divisions ” in the Hyderabad 
Contingent, with a salary of £2,500 a-year, payable by the Nizam, 
in December, 1851. The debt summed up against the Hyderabad 
State in 1851, when a largo sum was paid off, and again in 1853, 
had accumulated solely in consequence of Lord Dalhousie having 
refused in 1848, in spite of the earnest appeal of Colonel Low, and, 
the expressed wishes of 'the Home Government, “ to reduce a man ” 
of the Contingent. 

This Hyderabad Contingent, or Nizam’s Army, as it was 
commonly called until about 1851, grew into the monstrous form it 
ultimately assumed out <Jf several bodies of the Nizam’s irregular 
troops taken in hand by the Resident on various occasions between 
1807 and 1819, while we were at war, in alliance with the Nizam, 
and “ reformed ” under the command of ^plish adventurers, not 
in the service of the East India Company. This Force, raised in 


* Papers “Nizam” (284 of 1850) ,p. 8. 

1 Papers “ Nizam ” (284 H 1850) pp. 8, 9. 
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time of war, was, by the Resident's importunate and over-bearing 
influence, and the corrupt subserviency of the Nizam’s Minister, 
maintained on the same footing in time of peace, at first without 
any direct sanction from Calcutta, which was, however, more 
decidedly extended, as the valuable patronage was gradually appro¬ 
priated by the Governor-General. The “Nizam’s Army” was 
turned into a great relief to our resources, and “ a fertile source of 
patronage,” affording by its commands and staff appointments, 
rewards for our meritorious officers.* Originally a Resident’s 
plaything and job, a joint concern o'f Mr. Russell, the Resident 
and Rajah Chundoo Loll, it become by degrees an instrument 
of torture for the Nizam, a shield for his faithless Minister. 

Rajah Chundoo Loll was upheld at the head of the Hyderabad 
administration by irresistible British power for more than thirty 
years, not in accordance with the judgment or wishes of the 
Nizam, not for the advantage of the people of that Prince’s 
dominions, but for the promotion of what were asserted by the 
great majority of our Residents, our Secretaries, and our 
Councillors, to be British interests, and which certainly were 
the interests of a great many English officers—to oblige tho 
Hyderabad State to sustain from its revenues this Contingent 
Force, which no treaty recognised or justified. Thus we find 
the Governor-General, the Marquis of Hastings, expressing as 
follows his determination with reference to the Contingent:— 

“It is perfectly true that those troops are, in fact, more ours than those 
of tho Sovereign by whom they are maintained. Now would it be consonant to 
wisdom, or to the trust reposed in us by the Honourable Company, that we 
should sacrifice such a security to a casuistical point of equity ? ” And further 
on in the same Minute he says that it would be “impolitic to let an over- 
refinement cause our open abrogation of such an inexpensive addition to our 
strength." f 

The “ casuistical point of equity ” and “ over-refinement,” to 
which Lord Hastings refused to sacrifice our “inexpensive” 
gains, would have been more properly called ordinary justice 
and common honesty. The “ inexpensive addition to our 
strength” was very expensive to the Nifiam. All the pecuniary 
difficulties of the Hyderabad State, all its differences with the 
British Government, “the perpetual wrestle with the Dewan,” 
as Lord Dalhousie ^scribed it, “which transforms the British 
Resident by turns into an importunate creditor and a bailiff in 


* Papers “ Nizam ” (284 of 1868), p. 4. 
f “ Hyderabad Papers,” 1824, pp. 31,82. 
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execution/ 5 *—arose out of the Contingent And, somehow or 
other, every crisis in the long financial agony of the Nizam, 
became an occasion of triumph and profit for his British ally, 
who, having imposed the burden for his own benefit, would 
grant no measure of relief except for a price. In 1823, the 
financial embarrassments of the Hyderabad State, arising chiefly 
out of the enormous claims of the house of William Palmer and 
Co., closely connected with the Residency, on account of the 
Contingent, so nearly approached bankruptcy, that the Nizam had 
to submit to what he considered the deep humiliation of relin¬ 
quishing in perpetuity, for a sum of ready money equal to about 
sixteen years 5 purchase, the annual tribute for the Northern Circars 
due by the East India Company. This was at once a good 
pecuniary bargain and a political advance. By that payment 
the East India Company was emancipated from the legal relation 
of vassal to the Nizam. + 

In 1853 came the crowning affliction on the Hyderabad State 
caused by “ this incubus,” as it was called by Sir Frederick Currie, 
one of Lord Dalhousie’s Councillors. In that year the Nizam was 
compelled to resign the administration of some of his richest 
provinces into the hands of English officers, in order to provide for 
the regular payment of the Force which he had been improperly 
told by Lord Dalhousio he was bound by treaty to maintain, and for 
the liquidation of a debt always disputed by him, and officially 
acknowledged since not to have been owing. Sufficient light was not 
thrown upon this case of the Nizam’s Berar Provinces by the 
partial communication of the papers to Parliament in 1854, which 
were calculated to persuade most readers that there really was a 
large balance against the Nizam; that the Hyderabad Contingent, 
for whose pay the debt had been incurred, was most valuable 
to the Nizam, and much valued by him; that the sequestration 
of the Berars was the only available plan for securing the debt, 
and the plan most advantageous for the debtor j that this was 
a case of consent, and not, as it really was, a case of coercion. 
Every one of these notions may be gathered from the Blue Book 
of 1854; and every one of them can be shown to be false by the 
best official testimony. I shall prove, in the first place, that there 


* Papers “ Nizam ” (4X8 of 1854), p. 08. 

f This relation was indicated in the forms of correspondence, the Governor- 
General addressing the Nizam as “ your petitioner,” and the Nizam replying 
as “ our royal self” On the accession of the present Nizam's grandfather, in 
1829, the Governor-General stipulated for the alteration of a style that had 
become quite inappropriate. f 
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was no balance against the Nizam; secondly, that the Hyderabad 
Contingent was very valuable to the British Government, but not 
to the Nizam; and thirdly, that there was no willing consent on the 
part of the Nizam, who was compelled to sign the new Treaty 
by threats of the most formidable description. 

In 1853 there was no balance against the Nizam. “ I have 
always been of opinion,” wrote Colonel Davidson, Resident at 
Hyderabad in 1860, “that had the pecuniary demands of the two 
Governments been impartially dealt with, we had no just claim 
against the Nizam.” “In 1853,” he repeats, “ we had little or no 
claim against the Nizam.”* In 1853 there was, in fact, a disputed 
balanoe-sheet. The balance of £430,000 whieh was demanded, was 
made out by debiting the Nizam with cash payments from our 
Treasury for the Hyderabad Contingent, while refusing to credit 
him with sums duo by our Government on other accounts. 
Interest, first at 12 and afterwards at 6 per cent., on all our advances, 
formed nearly a quarter of the claim. The principal of the Nizam’s 
counter-claim, without any calculation of interest, was more than 
the whole charge against him. At the time when the Nizam’s 
Government was being pressed most severely for arrears on account 
of the Contingent, the Nawab Sooraj-ool-Moolk, then Minister, 
urged in a letter to the Resident, dated 19th August, 1851, that 
the ablcaree, or excise revenue, of the towns of Secunderabad and 
Jaulna, amounting to about one lakh of rupees yearly, which the 
British Government had arbitrarily appropriated for forty-one years, 
should be transferred to the Nizam’s credit as a set-off against the 
demand that was then being so strongly pressed. The unpublished 
despatches referring to this considerable and confessedly well- 
founded claim, appear to consist of the Resident’s despatches to 
the Government of India, No. 166 of 2nd September, 1851, and 
No. 118 of 27th August, 1853.f But no set-off, or inquiry as to a 
set-off, was tolerated by Lord Dalhousie ; although subsequently, 
under Lord Canning's Government, the abharec, or excise revenue, 
of Secunderabad and Jaulna .“was prospectively allowed to be a 
portion of the legitimate revenue of the Hyderabad State. 

The Hyderabad Contingent was valuable to, the British Govern¬ 
ment, not to the Nizam. The services which the British Govern¬ 
ment, under Article 3 of the Treaty of 1853, undertook to perform, 


* Papers, “ The Deccan " <338 of 1867), pp. 27, 28. , 

t See foot note to Colonel Davidson's letter to Government of India of 12th 
October, 1860. Papers, “ The Deccan ” (338 of 1867), p. 27. 

? Papers, “ The Decoan " (338 of*1807), p. 27. 
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by means of the Contingent, it was already bound, under Article 
17 of the Treaty of 1800, to perform by means of the Subsidiary 
Force.* 

It is a simple fact that the British Government used the Con* 
tangent, separately paid for by the Nizam, as the chief weapon to 
perform those military duties which were obligatory on the Subsi¬ 
diary Force; and it was in consequence of this that the Subsidiary 
Force was for many years considerably reduced in strength, afford¬ 
ing a large pecuniary saving to the British Government. This fact, 
also, was noticed by Major Moore in his Minute of 7 th November, 
1853, already quoted. He observed that, relying upon the Contin¬ 
gent for preserving tranquillity in this State, the British Govern¬ 
ment had “ disregarded its own engagements,” and that “ the 
nnmber of troops” (the Subsidiary Force) "kept up” by the 
British Government “ within the Hyderabad territory for the last 
thirty years ” was “ more than one-fourth less than the number for 
which it had contracted, and received payment in advance,” under 
the Treaty of 1800.1 

The Force, called until 1853 “ the Nizam’s Army,” for which 
tho Nizam up to that year had been expected to pay monthly in 
cash, and for which, under the Treaty of that year, he was compelled 
to provide (by a territorial assignment, had been maintained for 
thirty years, with the corrupt connivance of the Nizam’s Minister , 
not for the benefit of the Hyderabad State, but for the benefit of 
the British Government. The fact that these troops were kept up 
solely for the relief of the British Government, was decently veiled 
so long as they were supposed to be the Nizam’s troops. But by 
their conversion into a British Contingent, for which the Nizam was 
made to pay, the services to be performed by the British Subsidiary 
Force, under Article 17 of the Treaty of 1800, in return for a 
valuable equivalent, were openly shifted to the shoulders of the 
Nizam. The unauthorised imposition for so many years of our own 
burden on our weak ally, was revealed in the very words which 
authorised the imposition in the Treaty of 1853. In summing up 
the beneficial resalts of the new Treaty, as it appeared to him, to 


* See the Dissents of General Caulfield, Major Moore, and Colonel Sykes* 
M.P., in the Court of Directors, “ Papers, Nizam ” (284 of 1859), pp. 6, 11, 13, 21. 
See also Lord Dalhousie’s admissions, “ Papers, Nizam ” (418 of 1854), pp. 
112, 151. 

% f Papers, “Nizam” (234 of 1859), pp. 4, 5. The saving to the British 
Government in thirty years, by this “disregard of its engagements,” at the 
Nizam's expense, must have exceeded 2,000,000 sterling, or about four times the 
pecuniary claim brought against the Nizam in 1853. 
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both parties, Lord Dalhousie makes this very clear. “ The Nizam,” 
he said, “obtains by the Treaty a renewal of the obligations by 
which the British .Government bound itself fifty years ago, to pro¬ 
tect him against all external enemies and all internal dangers/’* 
What advantage to the Nizam could there be in a “ renewal ” of 
those obligations, if they had been fairly and continuously fulfilled ? 
The very word “ renewal ” betrays a sense of some default, suspen¬ 
sion, or evasion. 

“On the other hand,” continues the Governor-General, “the 
Government of India, for its part,” “ obtains a formal recognition 
of the Contingent Force, and its establishment upon a definite 
footing, as an auxiliary body of troops supplied by the 
British Government, and wholly under its authority, instead of 
being, as heretofore, a foreign force, nominally belonging to his 
Highness the Nizam. It obtains by the assignment of districts 
positive security for the payment of the Contingent Forco and 
other charges/’t 

The advantage of what Lord Dalhousie calls a “ formal recog¬ 
nition of the Contingent,” and its being placed “ on a definite 
footing,” was oven more distinctly acknowledged in a Minute by 
one of tho Members of Council, Sir Frederick Currie. “ I have 
always felt,” he said, “ the difficulty of the position in which we 
should be placed if the Nizam were to fall bade upon the Treaties , 
and call upon us to explain by what authority, and on what 
grounds, we had organized in liis name this costly army, and 
imposed this incubus upon tho revenues of his State.”! 

The Nizam gave no willing consent to this Treaty of 1858, 
whereby the “authority” for this “costly incubus,” which Sir 
Frederick Currie saw was wanting, was given, and whereby his 
Highness also resigned the ‘administration of some of his finest 
provinces, including Berar, into the hands of British officers. He 
was coerced into signing the Treaty. Against the account of 
advances made for the pay of the Contingent, the Hyderabad State 
desired to set, as I have just explained, an account of some of its 
legitimate revenue that had been collected and withheld for many 
years by the British Government. No plea of set-off was listened 
to, and a distress was put in, embittered by terms of menace and 
insult. Lord Dalhousie, in the process of enforcing this most 
inequitable pecuniary claim—most inequitable, even- if the 

* Papers, *• Nizam " (418 of 1854), pp. 151. 

t Papers, “ Nizam ” (418 of 1854), p. 151. 

+ Papers, “ Nizam'” (418 of 1854), p. 141. 
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Nizam’s large counter-claims were excluded—had written per¬ 
sonally to the Nizam, on the 6th of June, 1851, telling him, quite 
erroneously, that the Hyderabad State was bound to maintain the 
Contingent “ by the stipulations of existing Treaties; ” reminding 
him that it was dangerous “to provoke the resentment of the 
British Government,” “whose power can crush you at its will,” 
and warning him that “the independence of his sovereignty” 
stood in “ imminent danger.” The Persian words, “ paetndl 
banian,” that were used in the letter to represent “crush you,” 
mean “ trample into dust.” It would have been difficult to choose 
a phrase more insulting and more exasperating. In the same 
letter, the Nizam was advised to disband “those turbulent 
mercenaries the Arab soldiery,” and to make a great effort for 
“the early liquidation of the accumulated debt.” If the Nizam 
were unable to meet the call on his treasury, he must “ forthwith 
make over ” to the British Government certain frontier districts.* 

Thus the Governor-General’s direct application to the Nizam, 
which was the origin and basis of all the subsequent proceedings, 
conveyed an assertion of Treaty rights as Untruthful as it was 
absolute, and backed the inaccurate assertion by insult and intimi¬ 
dation. That erroneous assertion was never withdrawn by Lord 
Dalhousie, although he afterwards confidentially confessed its com¬ 
plete inaccuracy. 

I have said that Lord Dalhousie erroneously represented to 
the Nizam that the Hyderabad State was bound to maintain 
the Contingent “by the stipulations of existing Treaties.” That 
this representation was inaccurate can be proved from Lord Dal- 
housie’s own mouth. In 1851, in his letter addressed personally 
to the Nizam, tbe Governor-General insists that “the efficient 
maintenance of the force is a duty imposed on the Government of 
Hyderabad by the stipulations of existing Treatiesj" and again, 
that it is “necessary to fulfil the obligations of Treaties.”-)- In 1853 
—having in the meanwhile, we may suppose, examined more care¬ 
fully the documents bearing on the case—he arrived at a different 
result. “ I have found myself forced,” he says, “ to the conclusion 
that the Government of India has no right whatever, either by the 
spirit or by the letter of the Treaty of 1800, to require the Nizam 
to maintain the Contingent in its present form.” And again, in 
the same Minute he says: “ I, for my part, can never consent, as 
an honest man, to instruct the Resident to reply, that the Contin- 


* Papers, “Nizam.” (418 of 1864), pp. 40, 43. 
f Papers, “ Nizam Dejjts," (418 of 1854), p, 41. 
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gent has been maintained by tbe Nizam, from the end of the war 
in 1617 tiH now, because the Treaty of 1800 obliges his High¬ 
ness so to maintain it. Neither the words nor the intention 
of the Treaty can be held to warrant such a construction of its 
obligations.”* But he had already forced “ such a construction ” 
upon the Nizam in terms of insult and menace. And although 
Lord Dalhousie felt himself called upon, “ as an honest man,” to 
place his altered opinion on record in secret, he did not feel 
himself called upon, “as an honest man,” to give any hint of 
it to the Nizam at Hyderabad. In the course of the renewed 
pressure of 1858, the bold assertions and threatening language 
of 1851 were allowed to operate unchanged. 

It was only under the influence of intimidation, produced by 
the announcement that military coercion, with all its manifest con¬ 
sequences, was imminent, that the Nizam consented to sign the 
Treaty of 1853. And yet in his despatches describing the negotia¬ 
tions of 1858, the Resident, Colonel Low, does not mention any 
menace of military coercion. In one of his Minutes on the sub¬ 
ject, dated 30th March, 1853, Lord Dalhousie said, that in the 
event of the Nizam refusing to make the territorial assignment 
that was demanded, it would be necessary “ to enter upon military 
occupation of those districts.”f But there is no official record of 
any such menace having been used by the Resident, while the 
menace that was actually used, though not recorded, was one 
of a much more alarming nature. Not officially, not openly, but 
in a private and familiar note, the Nizam wa3 informed that un¬ 
less he at once consented to sign the new Treaty, orders would 
be given for the advance of British troops, not merely into the 
districts that were wanted,^ but also into his capital. In 
his despatch of the 19th of May, 1853, announcing that the 
Nizam had at last consented to sign the Treaty, Colonel Low 
mentions a note dated the 14th of that month, which was “ sent 
in original to the Nizam by the Minister,” when it was the 
Resident's object “to impress the mind of the Nizam with the 
belief that farther unnecessary delays in settling the matter, one 
way or other, would not be permitted.”]: A careful perusal 
of the private note (hitherto unpublished) to which the Resident 
thus briefly alludes, is, however, necessary in order to make its 
coercive efficacy fully intelligible. It is addressed by the Assistant 

* Nizam’s Debts (418 of 1854), pp. 100, 111. 
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Resident, Captain Davidson (afterwards Colonel and Resident) to 
the Nizam's Minister, the Nawab Suraj-ool-Moolk, uncle of the 
present Minister, the Nawab Sir Salar Jong. It runs thus 

My dear Nawab, —I believe the Resident requires your attendance this 
evening, to inform you his negotiations with the Nizam are at an end, and he 
applies to the Governor-General to move troops by to-day’s post. 

His Highness asked for four months’ delay, which was refused, not even ip 
that time positively stipulating to pay the troops. Had he, however, done so, 
this would have been refused, as contrary to the instructions of the Governor- 
General. 

His Highness next offered to place forty lakhs of talooks* in the hands of 
Shums-ool-Oomra for the pay of the Contingent. The Resident said. No, as he 
could not be assured that there would be no interference on the part of his 
Highness’s Government, or his other officers; but if the talooks were made over 
to the Resident and Shums-ool-Oomra, or any other officer of the Hyderabad 
Government as Commissioners—they to have the entire management and 
control of these districts, only furnishing accounts yearly to his Highness—he 
would refer the propositions to Calcutta, but without the slightest expectation 
that the Governor-General would agree to it. 

His Highness has refused to agree to the above, and therefore he has lost a 
chance of obtaining a remission of what was disagreeable td his ideas of dignity. 
The terms first proposed are now renewed, and with an unfriendly feeling that 
would, in my opinion, drive matters to extremities. Indeed. I have a letter from 
my nephew at Poona, mentioning that the 78th Highlanders and H.M.’s Bfith 
Regiment, have received orders to be in readiness to march on Hyderabad. 
Don’t suppose military operations will be confined to the Districts; and if you 
are a friend of his Highness, beg of him to save himself and his dignity by com¬ 
plying at once with what the Governor-General will most assuredly compel him 
to accede to. 

(Signed! ■ Com. Davidson. 

Hyderabad, May lUh, 1853. 

The meaning of "military operations ” not being “confined to 
the Districts,” was that the city of Hyderabad would be occu¬ 
pied by British troops. Then the Nizam and his advisers saw 
that he had before him the choice of signing the treaty or being 
dethroned. They understood perfectly, and so did the Resident, 
that it must come to that. Hence, Captain Davidson's warning 
that only “by complying at once” can the Nizam "save himself 
and his dignity.” The Nizam's Government was not as strong in 
1853, nor was Hyderabad as orderly, as they have become during the 
twenty years’ administration of the Nawab Sjlar Jang. Without 
counting the armed men in a fortified city of 200,000 inhabitants, 
where almost every man was armed, Hyderabad was full of those 
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“turbulent mercenaries”—a very much over-abused class—whom 
our Government, as they, of course, were well aware, was urging 
the Nizam to disband. They knew that military occupation meant 
not only the loss of their bread, but the loss of their hard-earned 
savings. For the Arab soldiery—sober, steady men, whose great 
characteristics were faithfulness and thrift — were the greatest 
money-lenders in Hyderabad, and after their expulsion by British 
power they would obviously have had great difficulty in collecting 
their little accounts. Their leaders would certainly have taken 
every advantage of Mussulman fanaticism and general excitement 
to have one last despairing struggle before they submitted to the 
loss of their homes, and of all that they possessed. Although the 
city could not have resisted a British force for six hours, it would 
not have been occupied without a contest. The first shot fired 
from the walls, the first drop of blood shed, would in those days, 
so far as wo can argue from the general tone and temper of Lord 
Dalhousie’s administration, have cost the Nizam his throne. It 
would certainly have been worse than useless for him to plead that 
he could not control the unruly rabble of his capital. If, as might 
easily have been the case, a great number of the combatants had 
been proved to be in his own pay, his conduct would have been 
stigmatized as gross and infamous treachery. It would have gone 
hard with him. 

Thanks to the good sense, patience, and prudence of the Hyder¬ 
abad Court, the crisis was got over without any collision or any 
resistance to tho mandate of our Government, which was, never¬ 
theless, most repugnant to the Nizam’s feelings, which he opposed 
as long as he could, and to which he only submitted at last, in the 
words of Colonel Davidson, when Resident at Hyderabad, under 
the influence of those “ objurgations and threats,”* the true nature 
and full extent of which are now, I believe, for the first time made 
public. 

Although the Contingent was kept up on an excessively ex¬ 
pensive Beale, as every Governor - General and every Resident 
admitted,'—although it was more valuable, both for service and 
patronage, to our Government than to that of Hyderabad; still it 
may be urged, as it has been, that the* Nizam believed the 
foroe to be valuable to him; that he acquiesced in its main¬ 
tenance, and objected to its disbandment. There are assump¬ 
tions and suggestions to this effect scattered all through the 
Blue Books, all of which, however, are falsified and nullified 


* Papers, « The JDeocaa" (888 of 1867), p. 86. 
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if wo trace the growth of this “ inexpensive addition to our 
strength,” as the Marquis of Hastings called it, this "joint 
concern between Rajah Chundoo Loll and us,” according to Lord 
Metcalfe, in which the Nizam was never allowed to have any part 
or voice. In a despatch dated the 26th of July, 1842, the Resi¬ 
dent, General Fraser, warns our Government that “ besides other 
evils which may arise,” if the Nizam be allowed to feel that he is 
really independent, “ we shall experience one of great magnitude, in 
a proposition on the part of his Highness for the disbandment of 
the Contingent, to which he is known to be averse, and of which 
neither the continued maintenance, nor the original organization, 
are provided by any existing Treaty.”* 

Wo may bo referred, however, to that alleged “ expression of the 
Nizam’s wishes,” adduced with so much satisfaction by Lord 
Dalhousie in his minute of January 8th, 1862—a letter of the 
Dewan Sooraj-ool-Moolk to the Resident, dated 1‘Jth November, 
1851, communicating the Nizam’s orders for the reduction ‘ of 
cortain troops, “ exclusive of the Sari'-i-khass and the Contingent, 
which, in conformity with orders, are to remain fixpd and determined 
as at present.” This, according to Lord Dalhousie, represented the 
Nizam’s “ wishes,” “ formally stated,” “ without any solicitation.”f 
That last word is quite true ; there was nothing like “ solicitation ” 
on the part of Lord Dalhousie. There was no “ solicitation” in his 
letter of the 6th June, 1851, when he told the Nizam that the 
Hyderabad State was bound to maintain the Contingent “ by the 
stipulations of existing Treatiesthat it was “ necessary to fulfil the 
obligations of Treaties;” that “ the efficient maintenance” of this 
force was “ essential ” as “ the main support on which depended 
the stability of his throne,” reminding his Highness at the same 
time that it was “ dangerous to provoke the resentment of the 
British Government,” “ whose power could crush him,” and warning 
him that “ the independence of his sovereignty was exposed to 
imminent danger.”]; This was not a “ solicitationit was an 
irresistible command. His “wishes” were not consulted, it was 
“in conformity with orders” that the Nizam then, and throughout 
the subsequent coercive negotiations, made no dispute as to the 
maintenance of the Contingent. 

It is very true that Lord Dalhousie, while withholding the 


* Papers, “ Nizam ” (234 of 1830), p. 1. 
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knowledge of his altered views, “as an honest man,” regarding 
the Treaty obligations, had anticipated the possibility of the Nizam 
venturing to ask that the Contingent should be disbanded, and had 
told Colonel (afterwards General Sir John) Low, the Resident, 
what he was, in such a case, to say. Therefore, in confirms* 
tion of the Governor-General’s erroneous but very efficacious 
declaration, the Resident warned the Nizam that if the Contingent 
were disbanded, he would "be deprived of support against the 
Arabs, Sikhs, Rohillas, and other unruly tribes scattered through 
his Highness’s territory,” and that the Subsidiary Force would 
" not perform all these duties hitherto discharged by the Con¬ 
tingent.* Do you think,” said Colonel Low to the Nizam, " that 
the Arabs and Rohillas, and ^Sikhs, and other plunderers, and 
many evil disposed men in your country would let you collect your 
revenues quietly, if they were not overawed by the presence in your 
territories of the Contingent ?”f To give some body and weight 
to this argument, Lord Dalhousie made a distinction — totally 
unfounded and unwarranted under the terms of the Treaty of 1800, 
a figment entirely of his own ingenuity—between “ occasions of 
importance ” when the Subsidiary Force was to act, and duties 
of less moment which it was not bound to perform.:}: The Nizam 
was told that he was bound by treaty, which was untrue, to main¬ 
tain the Contingent, and he was told, which was likewise untrue, 
that the duties performed by the Contingent were not such duties 
as devolved properly on the Subsidiary Force. Thus, the Nizam was 
given to understand, over and above Lord Dalhousie’s intimidation, 
and irrespective of the military spur ultimately applied in Colonel 
Davidson’s private note, that if he gave up the Contingent he would 
practically lose all military protection whatever, and all the benefits 
of the Treaty of 1800. The Nizam, therefore, did not venture to 
touch on the subject, further than to put the case hypothetically, 
when pressed hard by Colonel Low, in the words, " Suppose I 
were to deolare that I don’t want the Contingent at all.”§ This 
unguarded exclamation," in an angry tone of voioe,” was, as Colonel 
Low narrates, answered by him "instanter,” with the announce¬ 
ment, that even disbandment would not obviate what the Nizam 
dreaded more than anything, the compulsory assignment of 


* Papers, “ Nizam ” (418 of 1854), p. 112. 
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territory *; while the Resident's previous discourses, following Lord 
Dalhousie’s threatening diatribe, had convinced the Nizam that the 
choice by him of disbandment would be held as an abrogation of 
the general guaranty of complete protection under the Treaty of 
1800. In a letter from the Government of India to the Resident 
at Hyderabad, dated 13th of February, 1867, in reply to an 
argument submitted by Nawab Salar Jung, as Minister of 
Hyderabad, drawn from the compulsion to which the Nizam 
had been subjected, it is asserted that the British Government 
gave his Highness “the option either to see the Contingent 
disbanded, or to assign lands to cover its expenses,” and that 
“ of the two alternatives, he voluntarily elected the assignment 
of lands.”* 

But this is all wrong. The Nizam was allowed no such option. 
In any case the assignment of lands was made indispensable. The 
alternative offered him in 1853 was either to disband the Contingent 
and to assign lands for “ some years,” during the reduction, or to 
maintain the Contingent, and to assign lands “ merely for a time,” 
for its maintenance. Colonel Low told the Nizam that in reducing 
the Contingent, and providing for the soldiers who had been “ dis¬ 
ciplined and commanded by British officers,” “ some yearn might 
elapse,” and that “we must still have command temporarily of 
districts for their regular payment.”+ This « was, indeed, the very 
feature in the terms held out that Lord Dalhousie thought would 
be likely to induce the Nizam to accept the Treaty of 1853 in the 
form in which it was finally offered, without electing for the abolition 
of the Contingent. “ I am not without hope,” said the Governor- 
General, in his Minute of the 30th of March, 1853, “ that the 
prospect of tha loss of the Contingent Force, hitherto upheld under 
the countenance of the British Government, and the necessity of 
still malting over districts temporarily into our hands, may induce 
his Highness to consent to the engagement into which we have 
proposed to him to onter.”f 

Without a positive assurance that the districts were only to be 
made over “temporarily into our hands,” not even the menace 
of military coercion would, have induced the Nizam “ to consent to 
the engagement.” Lord! Dalhousie’s. original design and primary 
object were to obtain the districts in full sovereignty, or in per- 


* Papers, Cession of Bens” (29 of 1867), p. 90. 
t Papers, “ Nizam ” (418 of 1864), p. 126. 

X Papers, « Nizam " (418of 1854), p. US, 
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petual assignment; * but the aversion of the Nizam was found to be 
insurmountable. The termination of the struggle on this funda¬ 
mental point is. thus described by the British plenipotentiary. 
Colonel Low. “ Finding that the Nizam's dislike to the word ‘ in 
perpetuity ’ was extreme, and fearing that the whole negotiation 
might fail if I insisted on that word, I announced that that was a 
'Jirt of the scheme which my Government had. allowed me .the 
liberty to alter if necessary ; and I announced formally that, if his 
Highness wished it, the districts might be made over merely for 
a time, to maintain the Contingent as long as he might require 
it.”+ This was the understanding on which the Nizam signed 
the Treaty of 1853. But for this understanding, “the whole 
negotiation,” as Colonel Low saw, would have failed, and although 
coercion might have been applied by Lord Dalhousie at any stage 
of the transaction, it would not have been easy to give an aspect of 
equity or decency to it. To have taken military possession, without 
the sanction of a Treaty or Convention, without any declaration or 
ground of war, of provinces belonging to a protected and submissive 
ally, would have raised an odious political scandal, of which even 
Lord Dalhousie probably was by no means unaware. Such a lawless 
proceeding might, indeed, have been disguised and covered up by 
the smoke and fire of a collision provoked by the occupation of the 
capital city, as threatened in Colonel Davidson’s private .note. 
Whether any calculation or speculation of that nature entered into 
the programme of 1853 or not, we may give credit to Lord 
Dalhousie for having been very anxious to avoid violent measures. 
Manifold considerations led the Indian Government of those days 
to give way before the Nizam’s persistent contention that there 
should bo nothing of “ perpetuity ” or “ permanence ” in the letter 
or spirit of the documents assigning his provinces to British 
administration as security for the pay of the Contingent. There 
can be no excuse for the Indian Government of these clays assuming 
or asserting that there is an inherent character of "perpetuity” 
or " permanence ” in documents from which that character was 
expressly excluded. 

Not merely were all words implying “ permanence ” kept out of 
the notes and treaties of 1853 and 1860, but the Nizam Nasir-ood- 
Dowla in 1858, and his successor, the Nizam Afzul-ood-Dowla, in 


* Paragraphs 26, 28, 33, 41, of the Minute of 30th March, 1868 : Papers 
• Nizam ” (418 of 1854), pp. 105, 107, 110. 
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I860, firmly objected to any forms or instruments of administration 
that might suggest permanence or impede restitution. One of the 
Nizam’s districts assigned in 1853 could most conveniently have 
been made over to the Bombay Government, but “ an arrangement 
of that description would have the appearance,” the Minister said, 
“ of such districts having been made over in perpetuity.” "In con¬ 
sequence of these feelings on the part of the native Government,” 
says Colonel Low, “ I wrote the concluding part of the 6th Article 
in the following terms—'to the exclusive management of the 
British Resident for the time being at Hyderabad, and to such 
other officers, acting under his orders, as may, from time to time, 
be appointed by the Government of India, to the charge of those 
districts.’ ”* 

Although strongly pressed by the British Government during 
the negotiation of the Treaty of 1860 — whereby some of the 
Assigned Districts were restored to him, and the debt, never 
due, was wiped out — the Nizam was inflexibly opposed to 
any change in the peculiar tenure under ,which the Berar 
districts, still to be left under British management, were held 
and administered. The Government of India was desirous 
of placing them in charge of the Commissioner of Nagpore, but 
gave way "on the ground of an apprehension that the true and 
complete reservation of his Highness’s sovereignty over the retained 
districts might, by his acceptance of that part of the proposal, 
become questiqnable.”t The districts of Berar, therefore, wen- 
left in charge of the Resident at the Nizam’s Court. The Govern¬ 
ment of India, during the negotiation of the new Treaty, empha¬ 
tically declared in a letter to the Resident, dated the 5th of Septem¬ 
ber, 1860, that it would “ hold this territory, as it has hitherto held 
the whole of the Assigned Districts, not in sovereignty, but in trust 
for his Highness, so long as the Contingent is kept up and no 
longer,” and that “ the- alienation of this portion of the dominions 
of his Highness is temporary only, and for a special purpose ” (the 
pay of the Contingent) “ conducive chiefly to the security of the 
Hyderabad State, and to the preservation of tranquillity throughout 
its limits,”l —for which objects, as already shown, the British Force 
at Secunderabad had been provided and amply subsidised under 


* Papers, “ Nizam" (418 of 1834), p. 183. 
f Papers, “ Hyderabad Assigned Districts " (338 of 1867), p. 33. 
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the Treaty of 1800. These Assigned Districts of Berar will 
still form,” it -was said in the same despatch, “an integral 
part of the Ukam’s Dominions and will be restored to his 
Highness entire, whenever it shall seem fit to the two Govern¬ 
ments to terminate the engagement trader which the Contingent 
is kept up.”* 

“ Serving and suffering,” says Bishop Hall, “ are the -best 
tutors to Government.” History tells us that a small and weak 
State is not necessarily ruiaod, or even subjected to permanent loss, 
by the oppression of a powerful neighbour or grasping Suzerain. 
Prussia released herself from feudalism, and learned to organise 
her strength and her intelligence, under the cruel pressure 
of French conquest. The rebuke and the stimulus came at a happy 
crisis, and enabled Stein and Scharnhorst to effect fiscal and ad¬ 
ministrative reforms, that might have occupied generations, in five 
years. 

There can, of course, be no comparison, between the relation 
occupied by France under the Great Napoleon towards Prussia 
and the Confederation of the Rhine, and that of the British 
Government towards the allied and protected States of India. 
France, during.the Napoleonic ascendancy, was a conquering Power, 
with no superiority of intellect or culture, with no apparent object 
but that of drawing as deeply as possible on the resources of every 
State under its domination. In India the British Government by 
the logic of facts, by common consent, and in a great measure by 
express compact, has acquired Imperial supremacy over all the 
Indian States, and holds, with general acquiescence, and great 
political advantage, the position of Teacher among Pupils. The 
lessons that our Government has given to the Native States, by 
precept, by example, by temporary management, and even- by a 
supervision that may not have always been sufficiently tolerant, and 
by peualties not always equitable, have on-the whole been beneficial. 
But it is one great qualification and duty of the Teacher to .know 
when a lesson has been effectual, to recognise the progress that has 
been made by the Pupil, and to relax restraint that has ceased to 
be efficient because ifc has ceased to be just.. 

The administrative ^condition of the Hyderabad -Statemas un¬ 
questionably most miserable in 1853 through our own conduct, and 
the severe mortification arising from the distraint -on the 'Berar 
Provinces appears to have been most salutary. Almost immediately 
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after the execution of the Treaty of 1853, the Nizam’s Ministej, 
Sooraj-ool-Moolk, died, and was succeeded by his nephew, the Nawab 
Salar Jong, who at once entered upon a course of administrative 
reconstruction and regulation, that has produced beneficial results of 
the most remarkable nature. The efforts necessary to replace by 
economy and new resources the revenue lost by the assignment of 
these Provinces, and to provide for the higher class of public 
servants displaced by British administration, gave an extraordinary 
stimulus to reform in the Nizam’s Dominions. On the restoration 
of the districts of Nuldroog and Baichore, under the Treaty of 
1860, it was obviously the policy of the Nawab Salar Jung to 
justify that concession, and to strengthen the claim to a complete 
restoration, by proving that the restored Provinces would lose 
nothing by re-transfer to the rule of their own Sovereign. Proof to 
that effect has been amply furnished. If the Berar districts have 
prospered under British management, the territories left in charge of 
the Nizam’s Government have prospered in at least an equal degree. 
Whether tested by the spontaneous growth of Revenue, by orderly 
conduct and absence of crime among the inhabitants, and by the 
general evidence of their well-being and contentment, the Provinces 
administered by the Nawab Salar Jung have made quite as marked 
an advance as those under the Berar Commission, of which the 
British Resident at Hyderabad is tbe head. A great lesson 
has been learned j great progress has been made ; and apart 
from all consideration of the original grounds of restraint, 
the time has clearly arrived for a generous and politic relaxa¬ 
tion. 

Tbe Nizam, as we have seen, was persuaded, to avoid the 
open scandal of compulsion in 1853, by an understanding, with¬ 
out which, as Colonel Low said, “the whole negotiation would 
have failed,” that the district might be made over “ merely for a 
time,” “ to maintain* the Contingent as long as he might reqnire 
it.” “ Some years ” must elapse, Colonel Low told bis Highness, 
before the provinces, the immediate possession of whioh Lord 
Balhousie would not forego, could be released from sequestration, 
even if the Nizam ‘insisted on the Contingent being broken up. 
In the same way, the Nizam kxftw very well that “some years” 
mnst elapse before the affairs of the Hyderabad State could be 
placed on so sound a footing as to enable him to say that he did 
not require the Contingent any longer, and to make any large 
payment, or offer any tangible security, in lien of the districts, on 
account of the alleged debt of about half-a-million sterling. The. 
situation,* however, improved morq rapidly than he had expected. 
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A very few years of enlightened, firm, and conscientious rule, 
not only sufficed “ to avert the crash,” and “ to avert from the 
Nizam the fate which,” according to Lord Dalhousie’s benevolent 
anticipation, was pretty sure to “ overtake him,”* but sufficed to 
implant and spread abroad peaceful and orderly habits among 
every class of the population. By the year 1860, the internal 
condition of the Hyderabad territories had been very greatly 
changed for the better since Colonel Low reminded the Nizam 
of “ the Arabs, Rohillas, Sikhs, and other evil-disposed men,” 
who interfered with the quiet collection of the revenue. The 
country is no longer infested with any of those predatory bands. 
In the Annual Report of the Resident for 1869-70, the marvellous 
improvements effected even so far back as 1860 are thus 
described:— 

“ Not only was the public treasury full, but the annual income of the State 
exceeded the annual expenditure by about eight lalclis of rupees (£80,000), while 
the credit of the Government stood proportionately high. Owing chiefly to the 
abolition of the baneful system of former times, by which the collection of the 
revenue waa farmed out to contractors, disturbances in the interior of the country- 
had become rare. The Hyderabad Contingent had not fired a shot, except on its 
own parade-grounds, since the suppression of the mutinies.” 

If ever there was a time when the stability of the Nizam’s 
Government, aud the welfare of his people were mainly secured, as 
' was pretended, by the Hyderabad Contingent, that time has gone by. 
Whatever doubt may have existed formerly, it is now manifest to all 
India that tho Contingent is not of the slightest use to the Hyder¬ 
abad State. By the coercive aud arbitrary transactions of 1853 
and 1860, that Force has been converted, without disguise, without 
excuse, and without palliation, into what it was, under the 
deceptive form of “the Nizam’s Army,” proclaimed to be 
by Lord Hastings, “an inexpensive addition to our military 
strength.” 

Relying'on the understanding with Colonel Low that the districts 
were only made over “ temporarily,” “ merely for a time, to maintain 
the Contingent as long as he might require it,” the two successive 
Nizams and the co-Regent and Minister, during the minority of the 
reigning Prince, have made repeated applications for the restitution 
of the Berars, offering other securities of undoubted sufficiency, for 
the performance of any engagements, and the payment of any 
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charges, that might, after fair consideration, he imposed on the 
Hyderabad State. Those applications have not, it is understood, 
been graciously received, or even fairly met. And on that part of 
the subject, as already proposed, more will be said on a future 
occasion. The seizure of the Provinces was an act of high-handed 
violence, and their retention has become a scandal to the British 
name, which the nation must remove, since the Indian Bureaucracy 
never will. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

It was not to be supposed that a Government which was content to retain 
Sir Bartle Frere on the scene of his bloodshedding in South Africa, would 
have the courage to do the thing that is right in Afghanistan. And not having 
the courage to do that which is right (morally) they, as a matter of necessity, are 
doing that which is clearly wrong, on the lower ground of expediency. The fact is 
that, however good may be the intentions of Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues, 
they threaten to become barren of good fruit from an initial misunderstanding of 
their position. We speak, of course, with exclusive reference to foreign policy. 
That portion of the nation which placed our present Ministry in power, believed 
that we (i.«., the British nation), had not merely errors to correct, but that 
gigaatio wrongs had been done in our name which we were bound to acknow¬ 
ledge, and so far as was still possible, repair. The battle of the polls was 
fought out upon moral issues. So long as they were out of office, the members of 
the present Government were as emphatic in insisting upon this a 9 any people in 
the country; no sooner are they clothed in the garments of officialism, than 
they seem to wish to ignore it. And why ? Because to continue to acknowledge 
it, would be to pronounce an official condemnation upon the acts and policy of 
their predecessors. There are, of course, many (so-called) reasons which may 
be urged in favour of such conduct. It is in entire accordance with the etiquette 
of our constitutional system, and is, indeed, merely an expression of that poisonous 
insincerity which pervades the whole of our political life. But its effect, at 
the present moment, is almost tg paralyze the action of the existing Government, 
as may be dearly seen in the case of Afghanistan. We may take it for granted 
that no people in the United Kingdom would be so glad to see “ a strong, friendly, 
and independent Afghanistan" fashion itself out of the existing anarchy, as 
Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues. But there is only one way in which we can 
hope to regain the confidence and the friendship of the Afghans, and that is by 
frankly acknowledging that a wrong has been done to them. It is monstrous to 
suppose that we can carry fire and sword amid a brave and unoffending people, 
and, as soon as we find the work of devastation too expensive to be pursued any 
further, can sooths their just hatred, and recover their friendship by simply 
expressing a wish to do so. This, however, is the fatuous undertaking which 
the present Government iB trying to accomplish, at a cost to the Empire of a 
million a month; because it dare''not, even indirectly, pass Judgment upon 
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the morality of the policy which,.noneihe lass, itdesires to reverse. Nations 
resent injuries as-indrviduals resent them; end who ever heard of an individual 
trusting one who hid deeply injured him, but hdd never made confession of the 
wrong. It is quite possible that the'Afghans would continue to distrust us, even 
if we had the courage to make publio confession of the wrong we have done to 
them; but it is absolutely certain that, without such a confession, they moBt 
hate and distrust us . for ever. Without such a confession the endeavour 
to set up a stable government m Afghanistan, is akin to squaring the efade, 
or any other fantastic and impossible endeavour. Surely even what Carijde 
colls “ an official personae having the honour to be,” must have sufficient 
sense left in him to perceive that our proteyi, whoever he be, must, by 
that very feet, become as odious to the Afghans as we are ourselves. Conse¬ 
quently it is impossible tint he should remain in power for a single instant 
after our patronage i is withdrawn. This remark is of speoial importance, in 
reference’to what Lord Harrington-recently said on the setting np of Gandahar 
as an independent state. Though he himself objected to any such arrangement, 
he said he might be driven into an acquiescence in it, because “ engagements which 
have been entered into, and to which the honour of the country is pledged, must 
be respected.” How glibly do these official personages rdll off such high sounding 
phrases, as “ the honour of file country;" and what strange interpretations they 
attach to them. The “ honour of the country," it would seem, is not tarnished 
when Sir Bartle Frere is allowed to" remain in a position of official eminence. 
But the “honour of the country ” may be tarnished, if we fail to dismember an 
independent state. The fact is, that here, as in the case of South Africa, the 
Government are desirous to do the thing that is right, but they are still more de¬ 
sirous not to breach the divinity whichhedges in ‘f official personages, having the 
honour to be,” by censuring the acts of theirpredecessors in office. When Lord' 
Harrington used the phrase “ honour of theoountry,” What he really meant was 
this—“ If we can retire from Condahar without seeming directly to censure our 
predecessors, we shall do so; if not, not.” Now to erect Gandahar into that 
ridiculous contradiction, an “independent state under British protection,” is all 
one as to annex Afghanistan. . The attempt, at least, to-accomplish the latter will 
be deferred faraty aii&w years. For a creature setup by us to rule in Gandahar, 
will have no-more power, unborrowed from ourselves, thana creature set up by 
us in C&bul. Either we shall have to support him-with a brigade of British 
troops, in which case he will be a ruler only in name, or hq will instantly cease 
to exist. If ever a question needed to be examined in the dry light of tacts, 
purged, .as fax as possible, from the discolouring haze of official verbiage, it 
is this question of the policy that shall be adopted in A fg hani atan. Thevery 
'existenee df our Indian Empire depends - upon it. (The foundations Of that 
Empire are already undermined, tin consequence 6f-the vast -rapacity, the 
stupid arrogance, and the huge Wudders which' have mairked our admiaiatra- 
tion. A comparatively trifling error would now suffice to .bring about, a 
-collapse- Certainty, any policy. requiring ns to remain in Afghanktan woojd 
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do bo ; and yet, here we have Lord Hartingdon placidly informing the nation 
that the “honour of the country” may be pledged to execute the “happy 
despatch ” upon itself and if so, that the thing must of course be done. For 
those who know, from personal experience, the situation both in India and 
Afghanistan, it is impossible to read Lord Hartington's latest exposition of 
the policy of Government without impatience. There is nothing for us to do 
in Afghanistan, except to march out of it at the earliest possible date. Our 
operations in that country have divided it into three sections. The Turkestan 
provinces are ruled by Abd-al-Rahman Khan ; the southern parts of Afghan¬ 
istan by Eyoub Khan, from Herat; and all the country between Ghuznee 
and the Kliyber Pass by the chiefs of the “ great tribes,” in the name of Musa 
Khan. Our business is, not to waste our strength in a fruitless attempt to 
unite those three kingdoms into one, but simply to acknowledge their exist¬ 
ence, and fashion our policy accordingly. The bulk of our troops are at present 
quartered in the country of the “groat tribes.” It is with them that we are 
in contact; and it is with their chiefs that all arrangements should be made, 
because no arrangements can hold good in the country governed by them, which 
have not received their sanction and approval. Abd-al-Rahman Khan will 
never come to Cabul unless he is invited thither by the chiefs of the “ great 
tribes," and they will never invite him, if he becomes the “ English Ameer.” 
Abd-al-Rahman Khan is not so blind to his own interests as to exchange his 
present position in order to earn the fate of Shah Soojah. The fact is, that 
what the Government calls its policy, is as if a man, having thrust his hand 
into a nest of hornets, should hesitate to withdraw it until he can do so with 
dignity, and without having to confess that he was a fool for having thrust 
it in. Sooner or later he must withdraw it, and make confession of his folly 
as well ; meanwhile he is being stung. Such precisely is our position in 
Afghanistan, but instead of withdrawing, the Government, with faces of 
unspeakable solemnity, is considering whether the “honour of the country” 
be not pledged to remain among the hornets for ever. 

Far more satisfactory, however, is the action of the Government in South 
Eastern Europe. Even here, Lord Granville's eulogies on Sir H. Layard might 
well have been spared. What Lord Granville calls “the great ability and 
unwearied industry ” of this gentleman have been devoted to purposes, and exer¬ 
cised after a fashion, which an immense majority of the nation has emphatically 
condemned. And it is hard to say for what purpose these eulogies are recorded 
except still further to chill the popular enthusiasm for the present Government. 
They are, in effect, an injury and an affront to those who have worked most 
assiduously to bring them back to power. What renders them the more exas¬ 
perating is their unmeaningness. If there be one thing more than another which 
Sir H. Layard has demonstrated during his residence at Constantinople, it has 
been his signal inability to see facts which were patent to all the world around 
him. Even now, when events have compelled him to acknowledge the utter 
paralysis which has smitten the Turkish administration throughout the Ottoman 
dominions, he is incapable of Beeing the logical consequence of his own arguments. 
His despatch on the internal state of the Turkish dominions gives the picture of 
an administration irredeemably corrupt and inefficient. There is no government 
at all, but simply murder, pillage, and famine. Any one bold enough to protest 
against these things is immediately exiled. The utmost exertions of the British 
Government have not suffioed to persuade the Sultan so much as to organise an 
effident gendarmerie for a single province. But Sir Henry Layard still niWa to, 
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the “ integrity of the Ottoman Empire." On no oeoount is Armenia, or any 
other province, to be emancipated from this system of murder, pillage, and famine. 
“ What,” says this astonishing Ambassador, “ the Armenians are entitled to, and 
what we have the undoubted right to demand for them, is good government.” 
Amazing discovery! The “ great abilities and unwearied industry " of Sir H. 
Layard have actually brought him to this profound conclusion, that the Armenians 
are “ entitled to good government.” He announces it with os grand an air as if 
he had discovered a new planet. Unhappily, this sapient Ambassador appears to 
have exhausted his entire stock of wisdom in making it. Not a suggestion has 
he to offer as to how this “ good government” is to be obtained, except that it must 
on no account be obtained by allowing the Armenians to govern themselves. A 
similar note runs through the whole of the despatch. The Turkish Government 
is incurably bad, but none of the populations which suffer from its badness are to 
be liberated from it. What they are entitled to is good government; and what 
we have an unquestionable right to demand for them is, good government. This 
is the sum and substance of Sir H. Layard’s despatch ; and, perhaps, we are doing 
Lord Granville an injustice when we charge him with eulogising the author of 
it. It may well be that he was ironical only when assuring Sir H. Layard that 
Her Majesty's Government “ fully appreciated his great abilities and unwearied 
industry.” It is, at any rate, a subject of rejoicing that this appreciation has not de¬ 
barred them from relieving this profound political thinker of his ambassadorial func¬ 
tions. The Greek Frontier question we may now hope is in a fair way to be sottled at 
no distant period, and also that Montenegro will bo allowed peacefully to occupy 
the districts cedod to her by the Treaty of Berlin. But these will leave the 
“Eastern Question” as far off a settlement as ever; and the only settlement that 
will avail anything, is the deposition of the Sultan, and the dispersion of the ring 
of pashas. Turkish rule can never be reformed, for the very simple and sufficient 
reason that there is no one to undertake the work. How, for example, is it 
possible to reform a Sultan ? Even Sir H. Layard has had to relinquish that 
task in despair, while a reformed Turkey, governed by an unreformed Sultan, is 
an impossibility—a contradiction in terms, like a round square. The use of all 
such pressure as Mr. Goschen is, we presume, directed to exert at Constanti¬ 
nople is, that it paves the way for the ultimate deposition of the Sultan. The 
pressure tends to increase in' proportion to the resistance it encounters, until it 
resolves itself into a trial of strength—Europe on the one side, and the Sultan on 
the other. The belief that if Europe deposed the Sultan there would be a great 
outburst of Moslem fanaticism, is opposed to all the antecedents of Mohammedan 
history. Moslem fatalism resigns itself to an accomplished fact; it very rarely 
endeavours to struggle against it. There was no outburst of religious fury 
when the Mongols burned Baghdad, and slew the last of the Abbasides; neither 
will there be any when the last of the Ottoman Sultans is dismissed to the 
obscurity of private life. “ In Syria," Sir H. Layard tells us, “ detestation of 
Constantinople rule, and # a determination to cast it off, appears to form a bond of 

union between the (Arab) Mussulmans and the Christians.The state 

of Arabia, according to all accounts, is very critical, and a formidable insurrection 
against the Turkish Government may at any moment breakout.” “The only 
hope,” writes Lord Granville to Mr. Goschen, “for the maintenance of the 
Turkish Empire lies in a thorough and searching reform of its administration, 
both at the capital and in the provinces.” All this means, if it mean anything, 
that the populations under the rule of the Sultan will very shortly take the 
redress of their grievances into their own hjmds, quite undeterred by the sacred 
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character supposed to attach to the Commander of the Faithful. No one can 
doubt it. In fact, it is only the intervention of Europe which has saved the 
Sultans from the wrath of their subjects, over and over again during the past half 
century; and the deposition of the reigning Sovereign would excite no more 
tumult in his dominions than did the fall of the two sovereigns who preceded him. 
No measure short of this can do more than advance the “ Eastern Question ” a 
little nearer to this ultimate solution. 

The South African question we have discussed elsewhere. We are convinced 
that the Government eamestly~.desire to protect the native population from the 
tyranny of the white man; and this it is which renders their conduct so inexplic¬ 
able in retaining Sir Bartle Frere at the Cape. For no colonist has shown 
himself capable of such injustice and cruelty towards the native population, as 
this “honourable" man. The very first condition towards establishing a modus 
vivmli between the two races was, obviously, the recall and disgrace of this 
violent and incapable High Commissioner. The popular impression appears to 
be that Sir Bartle Frere achieved in India a great political reputation. The fact 
is, that Sir Bartle Frere left that country with a reputation completely ruined. 
His name is associated to his discredit, with some very disgraceful episodes in the 
history of our connection with India; and what these were, we shall probably 
relate to our readers in.a .subsequent issue. 

Turning to Home Politics, the most important subject is, without doubt, the 
resolution of the House of Commons to prevent Mr. Bradlaugh from taking his 
seat as member for Northampton. This resolution'will have the conscquenee of 
precipitating the discussion of a number of'questions which would otherwise 
have slumbered undisturbed for an indefinite period. Remembering the achieve¬ 
ments of the late Government in general, and of Sir Stafford Northcote in parti¬ 
cular, there is no lack of effrontery in the Tories objecting to Mr. Bradlaugh on 
the ground that an atheist must be a man without principles. At any rate, in 
that case he cannot abandon them, as is the habit of these eminently Christian 
opponents of his. Their Christian consciences were not revolted by a policy which 
sought to retain millions of brother Christians in bondage to the Moslem. Their 
Christian consciences rested in undisturbed serenity while fire and sword were 
being carried through Afghanistan and the land of the.Zulus, and millions of our 
Indian peasantry were perishing of hunger—victims to a Brummagem Imperial¬ 
ism, and the worship of Jingo. But a man who does not believe in “ a divinity of 
some kind," is what they cannot endure. Camels they can swallow; but this 
extremely minute gnat chokes them. The matter, of coarse, cannot rest 
where it is at present. Mr. Bradlaugh's peculiarity is that he has pro¬ 
mulgated, in an aggressive manner, opinions which, in a less aggressive 
&shion, are widely prevalent at the present day. Positivists, and 
Agnostics of alt kinds, are, by this proceeding, excluded from the House 
of Commons, equally with Mr. Bradlaugh, if they are equally frank in 
the expression of their theological convictions. Clearly the House of Commons 
has so power to set up a disabling test of this kind. The House is not, as many 
of the speakers in these debates seem to imagine, a theological debating club which 
can- enact its own conditions of admittance. It is an assembly of the representa¬ 
tives of the nation, and with the nation rests the power of selecting the men who 
shall bb it* representatives. The resolution of the Hbuse of Commons is, there¬ 
fore; an extra legal interference with the liberty of a constituency in choosing 
men to represent it in Parliament And we earnestly trust that as such it will 
be iikStmtty andwxrmly resented by tho country. Mr. Bradlaugh, the individual 
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disappears, and a principle of the very highest importance is at issue be¬ 
tween the country and the Mouse of Commons. It is simply ridiculous to affirm 
that all Christians are of necessity better men than Atheists. That Sir Stafford 
Northcote, for example, is a man of rigid and unbending principle and honeaty, 
while Mr. Richard Congreve is not. No man in his senses would feel confidence 
in the character of another, merely because that other was ready to take the oath 
appointed for the members of the Mouse of Commons. And as little would any¬ 
one feel distrust of a man because he declined to take the oath, on the ground 
that he was a Positivist or an Agnostic. A man’s character must be judged by 
his actions, and not by Ms theory of the origin of existenoe. At the present 
moment, no men are preaching a high and pure morality with such extreme 
earnestness as the Positivists. These are faots so obvious that no rational person 
would dream of denying them. The gentlemen who have excluded Mr. Bradlaugh 
from his seat appear to think that their religious susceptibilities ought to be 
taken into account by the constituencies when making choice of their representa¬ 
tives. And if any constituency fails to take account of these susceptibilities, then, 
that they have a right to disfranchise that constituency. For this, virtually, is 
what has been done. Northampton is disfranchised because certain members of the 
House of Commons dislike Mr. Bradlaugh's theological opinions. Is the British 
nation prepared to submit to such an exMbition of arbitrary power as this? 

The Indian Government has put in what it calls an explanation of the 
missing four millions, and a marvellously lame explanation it is. Of course 
all these high officials are able and honourable men. All high officials are. 
They never fall into error from lack of understanding, and they are never 
actuated by motives other than a single-minded desire for the public good. It 
is what Mr. Arnold would call “ the power, not ourselves that makes for unright¬ 
eousness,” which has to be credited with all their blunders. It is really pitiful 
to see how appearances go against the Indian Government in the matter of 
these four millions, and an uncharitable world will doubtless draw uncharitable 
constructions from them. For example, it was about the middle of March 
that Sir John Strachey became aware that he had spent four millions of money 
which did not appear in Ms Budget. Now the usual time for bringing in an 
Indian Bndget is the end of March, and if Sir John Strachey had deferred the 
making of Ms Bndget statement until the ordinary time, this astounding error, 
omission, or whatever term we choose to apply to it, would never have oecurred. 
Bnt for reasons inscrutable to the unofficial mind, the Budget statement was 
made a full month before the ordinary time. On the 24th of February Sir 
John Strachey declared that there was “no reason to suppose that the (war) 
estimates erred on the*side of being too low;” and three weeks later lie had 
to declare that the actual expenditure was so enormously in excess of tho esti¬ 
mates that it was quite impossible to say how much the war would oost. 
Now what we are required to believe is, that this mis-estimate was tire result 
of sheer unaccountable ill-luck; that Sir John’s reputation as a man of ability 
and of strict official honesty are alike utterly unaffected by it. Had Lord 
Lytton and Sir John Strachey chosen to ahide the > termination of the financial 
year, the full truth would have been known to them; a month earlier, we we 
requested to believe, that it was quite natural that they should not even dimly 
ftnrmise it. But this is not all. In the explanation of the Indian Government, 
we ar<j| told that about the 14th of March “ unexpected charges ” of luge 
amount came pouring into the frontier treasuries, greatly to the bewilderment 
and consternation of the Financial Deportment. No light is thrown on the 
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nature of these “charges;" but, judging from our own feelings, it requires a 
faith capable of removing mountains to believe them to have been “ unex¬ 
pected." The costs of a military expedition, though vast in amount, are, so 
far as the civil truasures are concerned, included under a very few heads. 
Those “ charges " must have had reference either to arrears of pay for troops 
in the field, or to commissariat or transport expenditure, and the fact of their 
being duo must have been known to the Military Department, and by it com¬ 
municated to tlio financial authorities when preparing the estimates. The 
truth, of course, is, that Sir John Strachey’s “ Prosperity Budget" was manu¬ 
factured for electioneering purposes, and if Lord Beaconsfield’s Government 
had been retaiued in office, we should in all probability have heard nothing 
of these missing millions to this day. 
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PREFATORY NOTE. 


Tiie Statesman was discontinued as a weekly paper at thd end of February last, 
partly because the cost of the journal was found to bo heavier than Mr. Knight 
had estimated it would be, but mainly because; his health did not permit him to 
endure the strain which it put upon him in that form. He now resumes the 
publication in the form of a Monthly Review, partly out of deference to many 
earnest requests that he would not abandon it altogether, but continue it in such 
form as his health might permit; and partly because of his own personal con¬ 
viction of the necessity for some such journal in the Metropolitan 1 'ross. 

The Statesman lias a distinct miaou d'etre for its existence, and is published 
not as a literary speculation, but for the enforcement of principles in the 
conduct of home and foreign affairs, and more particularly in the administra¬ 
tion of our great Empire in India, that seem to him aud his colleagues to have 
fallen fatally out of Eight with many of the leading journals in this Metropolis. 

It is matter of no surprise to its conductors that the general Elections have 
resulted in driving the Beaconsfield administration from power. Whether the 
proverbial advantage of distance gave them a cleaver political insight than 
was general, or from other.causes, they never for uu instant believed that the 
Times, the Daily Telegraph, the Poll Mall Gazette, or Vanity Pair, reflected 
either the intellectual convictions, or the conscience of the country. They never 
hesitated, therefore, to avow in India their full belief that the first general 
Election would scatter the Tory phalanx to the winds. 

The Statesman was established in London to be a protest agaiust. that 
divorce between politics and morality which characterized the statesmanship 
of the late Ministry, and which, unhappily, received the sanction of so many 
influential newspapers in the Metropolis. In opposition to such views, we hold 
that a statesmanship which is not instinct with morality, is written in tho dust; 
and that the support which was given to Lord Beaconsfield's Cabinet by the 
journaUptwe have named, reflects the deepest dishonour upon tiiem os exponents 
of public thought. The profound conviction of cur own mind is, that it is 
^ Righteousness that exalteth a nation; ” and that a course which is morally 
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wrong, con never be politically right. How it lias come about, we are not 
concerned with for the moment, but the fact is too obvious to be concealed that 
moral considerations have lost their hold altogether of many amongst us, with 
the open approval of some of our most influential newspapers. We should 
gladly have spared the Standard the association of its name with this reproach, 
bnt for an article in its coRmras some three weeks ago, in which we read as 
follows:— 

Earl Granville or the Marquis of Hartington would experience no difficulty in 
honestly accepting any amount of legislation, or public compacts, bequeathed to them 
by Lord Beaconsfleld. They have offered to the Conservative Government only an 
opposition that was reasonable, measured, and in conformity with Parliamentary tra¬ 
ditions. Can any one truthfully say that of Mr. Gladstone,? He has imported into a 
discussion, that ought io have been purely political, so-called morally-binding con¬ 
siderations, which, if lie is to observe any show of consistency, he will find terribly 
embarrassing. Ho man can escape from the consequences of his own previous acts of 
inadvertence; and Mr. Gladstone will either have to descend from his pedestal of moral 
superiority, or to retain that eminence in comparative isolation. 

But this embarrassment will not be experienced by the Liberal Party generally. 
Though they noturally have not refused to avail themselves of Mr. Gladstone’s emotional 
methods of argumont, the Liberal Party, it cannot be denied, are essentially politicians. 
They are a composite body, no doubt; but they share in common, a considerable 
amount of worldly shrewdness. Tlio men who have triumphed at the present Election 
do not affect to bo superfine moralists. They are men of the world, good, thorough¬ 
going partisans, who, having achieved a Party object, will strive to deal with affairs 
of State, according to the dictatos of common sense. No one need be afraid that 
the Liberal Party, once in office, will start a fresh anti-Turkish crusade, will work 
themselvss into a frenzy concerning the inalienable rights of the Slavs, or will preach 
edifying sermons upon the good works of Bussia. They will get rid of all these 
encumbrances, as they pass from one side of the House to the other. 

No one would have been surprised at finding writing of this order in the Pall 
Mall Gazette, hut it is the Standard that thus tolls us that the great questions 
that have agitated men’s minds in the last four years, have been “purely 
political,” and that Mr. Gladstone’s mischievous error has been the importing 
of “ so-called moral considerations " into their discussion. Lord Granville and 
the Marquis of Hartington, we are assured, understand well that such con¬ 
siderations are out of place in politics. In our relations, for instance, with other 
people, it is sinfply embarrassing and gratuituous, to hold any other view than 
that “ greed of material gain and fear of material loss,” as the Pall Mall 
Gazette tells us, are the only considerations that can bo permitted to guide us. 
The unsophisticated conscience of every man hears testimony against doctrines 
so abhorrent. They have nevertheless been preached in this Metropolis with a 
cynical daring that has shocked the national mind very deeply, full proof of 
which we see in the result of these Elections. The heart of the country has 
ever silently repudiated them, and it is a great moral victory that the people 
have achieved over the unworthy counsels of a Press that strove to mislead 
them. 

If the Timet had but been true to the convictions it had expressed for 
twenty years on the Indian Frontier question, the nation might have been 
saved from the policy so fatally followed by the Ministry. As late as November, 
1877, it counselled the nation, as it had done for years, to “ dismiss the wild idea 
“ that it is neeessary for us to go forward to meet Bussian conquests *On the 
“ North-West of India we have one of the ttrongeet frontier litnet in the world, in 
“ the shape of high mountains pierced by passes which could be held by a 
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•* handful of men, and offering as a second line of defence, u great river. We 
“ should be guilty of extreme indiscretion if we were to leave sncli a frontier. 
“ and push forward either into Beloocliistau or Afghanistan. Lot the great 
" mountain chain once be passed, and we should have to go further and further 
“ iu search of an ever-vanishing boundary line." 

We saw with deep anxiety the journal turn” its back upon itself, as the 
policy of the Ministry was unfolded, abandoning without scruple the convictions 
that it had consistently expressed for years, to follow the Daily Telegraph, 
when it found the delusions of the people too strong, as it thought, to bo 
dispelled. Snell journalism is a reproach to the Metropolis, while we have seen 
the Timex illustrate it systematically in the presence of popular delusions; and 
the Statesman is published as a protest—that such conduct is an offence 
against public morals. 

• Si m.KMKNT.utv Not)'.. —Very ugly rumours are afloat in India, ns to the 
disappearance of certain valuable jewels from "the Mysore Treasury,” which 
has been in the custody of our officials during the minority of the Prince, who 
is now within a low months of coming of age. Wo direct the attention of the 
Secretary of State for India to the scandal, which is noticed at page 50 below. 
— Kn. >'.j 
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THK EXPEDITION TO BAGHDAD. 

[Amongst the insane projects that were contemplated by Lord Bcaconsfield 
for assisting the Turk in the late war, was, ns we told onr readers some months 
ago, the expedition of (iO.OOO troops from India to the Euphrates, for a march 
thence of 000 miles, from Baghdad to Erzeroum. And many military men had 
not the least conception of what such an expedition really meant. When we 
invaded Afghanistan in 18:18, the total strength of the actual army of inva¬ 
sion was but 15,000 men. But the camp-followers, without whom the army could 
not have made a march, wore 85,000. Colonel Macgregor, who advised the send¬ 
ing of (10,000 men to Baghdad, had not the faintest idea of what such an expedi¬ 
tion meant. It meant the transport of well on to a quarter of a million of men. 
Eor every eohlier going on a distant expedition of this kind, you must count upon 
several camp-followers to carry the materiel of the army; to provision and house 
the troops; to attend the baggage animals; to carry the commissariat and 
military stores, ordnance and ammunition ; ambulances, hospitals, and medical 
stores; forage and provender for countless mules atql camels. Then there are 
tho water-carriers for the artillery and cavalry horses: syces, drivers, and a 
whole staff of electricians, with telegraph posts and wires, and God only knows 
what. The sending of a modern European army of any size upon a distant 
expedition by sea in these days, with tho necessary complement of artillery and 
stores, and all the modern appliances of war, almost delies description. To 
organize such au expedition by land, with complete railway communications for 
the transport of everything, is a gigantic undertaking: to do it by sea, as our 
light-hearted Premier was dreaming, would be impossible to any Power except 
perhaps our own: and next to impossible to us, although we have half the marine 
of the world at our command. We feel positively aghast at the counsels that we 
know to have been debated by his Government. The trumpery expedition to 
AbysBima ten years ago, against a mere savage, without a serviceable gun or a 
rifle, cost us well on to fifteen millions sterling, and required a fleet of 200 ships 
for its transport. We should have wanted 1,000 to 1,500 steamers for the 
expedition to Baghdad, that was seriously contemplated in 1877, while the cost of 
it would have bankrupted both countries. Tho truth is, such an expedition is 
physically impossible, under the modern conditions of war, and had it been 
attempted, it would have ended in overwhelming disaster. Our brilliant Premier 
was courting therein a national cataclysm, in which his own sinister easier would 
have been engulfed. Colonel MacGregor has himself at last awakened apparently 
to the gigantic folly in which he was to have played so prominent a part; and, 
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stung by the exposure of the matter in our columns three months ego, and the 
notice called thereto in Parliament, now sends us the following letter,—En. /S'.] 

TO THK EDITOR OF "THE STATESMAN.” 

Sir,—I have just seen your article, dated 17th January, and entitled, •" The Expedition 
to Baghdad—Colonel Macgregor’s Memorandum,” in which you are good enough to assume 
that because taking advantage of my journey through Armenia in 1876, I chose to prepare a 
“ Memorandum on Armenia as it Thoatre of War,” therefore a campaign in that country 
against Russia was actually contemplated by Her Majesty's Ministers. With your views or 
your belief I have nothing to do, hut yon will perhaps do me tho favour to give the same 
publicity to this letter, as you have to the article in question. My statement then is, that 
J was not ordered to proceed through Armenia in 1876; I was not ordered to prepare 
any such Memorandum ; and I did undertake what you are pleased to call “ this laborious 
task ” of my “ own option, and for my own amusement.” Whether you believe it or not is 
quite a matter of no moment to me, for the above is the “truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but tli9 truth.” There is one other point to which I may perhaps call your attention-viz., 
that my “ Memorandum ” is entitled “ On Armenia as a Theatre ol' War.” It is dear, there-' 
lore, that, it does not necessarily recommend the plan of operations sketched. What it does 
attempt is to show that, if aid were wanted from India for a campaign in Armenia, how the 
Baghdad route to that province could best he utilized. As a matter of fact, I did not recom¬ 
mend its adoption. You proclaim your inability to believe that, unless I had been ordered to 
write the “Memorandum ” I would “not have been at the pains to study, in all its diffi¬ 
cult details, the topography of the country, therefore you will, I presume, be utterly unable 
to comprehend tho following statement, which nevertheless I have no hesitation in making- 
viz. : It has been my invariable custom, whenever travelling in countries which may become 
a theatre of war in which British armies might be eugagod, always to be “ at the pains to 
study in all its difficult details, the topography of the country ” I am visiting. I have 
submiited many such “ Memoranda” as the one you now try to make capital of; scores of 
other officers have done likewise ; and I trust both they aud 1 will continue to do so, whenever 
we think our bo doing may, however remotely, be of some advantage to Her Majesty's 
Service.—Yours faithfully, 

Cabul, February 20, 1850. C. M. Macorfaioh. 

[We have a'very short and simple reply to make to Colonel Mucgrogor, 
namely, that his statements (lo not tally either with the explanations of the 
Memorandum given by Ministers themselves in l'urliament, or with the Viceroy’s 
intense resentment of its unexpected disclosure. The new Parliament will, we 
earnestly hope, give Colonel Mucgrogor an opportunity of explaining the dis¬ 
crepancies between his version of the Memorandum and the Ministerial account of 
it. We shall show these discrepancies at length, in our next issue.—E d. >V. | 


THE PRESS COMMISSIONER OF INDIA. 

TO THE EDITOR OF “ THE STATESMAN.” 

• 

Sir, —Some months ago, an article appeared in the Times, professing to 
describe the nature of tho functions performed by that really indescribable 
functionary, the Indian.Press Commissioner. The public in this country then, 
for the first time, learned that the Press Commissioner's services to the English 
journals of India, were voluntary in their nature; that the necessary duties of 
his office—the duties for which he draws the pay of a Political Agent of the 
second class—were connected with the Vernacular Press, and the inference we 
were plainly intended to draw was that tlve Editors of English papers had no 
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claim of right to any communications from the Press Commissioner. What he or 
his master chose to send us, we must accept as a “ gift horse ”—not to be looked 
in the mouth ; or we might reject it if we pleased. If, on the other hand, the 
Press Commissioner chose, for our sins, to stop our supply of official provender, 
we had no ground of complaint. If we urged that he was a public servant, paid 
out of the public purse to supply us with information, and act as our medium of 
communication with the Government, we were given to know that he was “ the 
Vakil of the Native Press ”—and as sueh paid out of the public purse—and that 
therefore we had no more claim upon liis services, if he chose to withhold them, 
than, say, our contemporaries in England. You, who had so much to do with 
the first appointment of tho Press Commissioner, know that his connection with 
the Vernacular Press was an afterthought, and that the post was really created 
in order to improve the relations between the Government and the Anglo-Indian 
Press. I suppose you have letters in your possession which would show that, 
•his connection with the Vernacular Press is really little other than nominal; 
and the statement to that effect made by Colonel Osborn in tho Contemporary 
Review, although contradictod in the Times by Mr. Lethbridge, was substantially 
correct. I believe the truth is, that it was only when the Press Commissioner- 
ship—as it had hitherto boon known—had become a by-word, not merely for its 
absurdity and uselessness (it. might have been tolerated had it been simply 
laughable), but for the untrustworlhiness (I use a mild word) of its communiques; 
and i\ hen it was being covered with public ridicule, that it occurred to some 
one to re-establish its respectability, by giving forth that its real work was done 
in connection with the Vernacular Press. As very few Englishmen read, or 
can read, the Vernacular papers, a pretence of this kind could be put forward 
with little fear of contradiction. 1 think I may say, without hesitation, that, 
nobody hern belioved that the Press Commissioner did any real work of tho 
kind attributed to him. At tho samo time, for the reason I have mentioned, 
hardly any Englishman was ip a position to expose, by the publication of facts, 
the assertions put forward in the Times. 

I was curious to ascertain tho truth us to his performance of the delicate 
and laborious duties ascribed to him in tho Times, and accordingly addressed 
a circular to the Editors of Vernacular papers in'Bengal, requesting them to 
answer the following questions:— 

1. Docs the Press Commissioner supply official information to your 
paper '! 

~. Have you ever applied for information from the Press Commissioner, 
and if so, what was tlio tenor of his reply ? • 

!1. Have you ever received any communication from the Press 
Commissioner ? 

4. Wore you over officially informed that tho duties of the Press 
Commissioner were to superintend tho working of tho Vernacular Press 
Act, and to act as a medium of communication •between the Vernacular 
Press and the Government? , 

6. Does the Press Commissioner regularly receive a copy of your 
paper? , ' 

I regret to say that from some Editors I have received no replies. 
Probably they were afraid that I might publish them, and that they would 
all under the displeasure of the Government. But seventeen Editors of 
V ernacular papers in Bengal have sent me answers, and a summary of these 
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will throw some light on the relations that exist between the X’ress Com¬ 
missioner and the Vernacular newspapers. I believe that the seventeen may be 
taken as fairly representative. Five of these reply to all the questions in tho 
negative; thirteen answer the first question in the negative: eleven answer 
the second question in the negative. One applied, but was told that his paper 
had not been long enough established to be put on the Press Commissioner’s 
list; another suggested, editorially, that the Press Commissioner should supply 
the Vernacular papers as well as the English with news, and he then received a 
letter from the Press Commissioner, advising him to apply to Government— 
which, however, he did not do; four applied (one of them three times), but 
received no answer. To the third question, tho replies are various. Seven 
answer it in the negative. Four, as we have seen above, receive news, though 
one of them complains that the communications are very few', and another 
that they are useless. One received a eopy of the Vernacular Press Act, with 
instructions to pay attention to it; and others were informed that they might 
send telegrams to the Press Commissioner at Press rates. All the seventeen 
answer the fourth question in the negative. Ten reply that the Press Com¬ 
missioner receives copies of their papers. 

I ought to state that these seventeen papers are not quite half of tho 
Vernacular papers of Bengal; but they belong to all parts of the province, and 
1 believe very fairly represent tho Vernacular "Press on this side of India. I 
did not write to any paper beyond this province, but I think I am justified in 
assuming that the Press Commissioner's relations with tho Vernacular papers 
of Bengal are, at least, as intimate as his relations with the paperB of other 
parts of India. You will probably agree with me in believing, that if his duties 
in connection with the Bengal Vernacular papers are little more than nominal, 
it is probable that even that little is wanting as regards Madras and Bombay. 

I think I may, without breach of confidence, quote the following from a 
letter received along with the answers to my questions, from one of the Editors 
who have the privilege of receiving communications from the Press Commis¬ 
sioner. He says — 

We are treated with uniform courtesy when wo make any communication 
through the Press Commissioner. But in other matters tho tone of tho Govern¬ 
ment is not encouraging. Last year I complained that reports, papers, &c., were 

not given to the Vernacular papers. Mr.-used his influence, and since that 

time I have received some reports, but not all. Tho Local Government docs 
not even supply us with its Administrative Report. We can get reports from 
other Governments, but not from the Government of Bengal, though repeated 
applications have been made for tho same. 

I regret that the attitude of the present Government of Bengal towards 
the Native Press, especially the Vcnacular portion of it, is decidedly hostile. 
In all divisional reports, special mention is made of Native journals. It is an 
almost invariable practice to say that they are either insignificant, having no 
influence with the people, or conducted by a set of ‘agitators.’ It seems as 
if the Government is resolved to draw a line of demarcation between tho 
journalists and the community. 

The writer has, I think, very happily expressed the truth in the last 
sentence. 

I shall not intrude further on your space. If I havo not made my subject 
sufficiently plain to your readers, you will be able to assist me in your editorial 
columns. Wiixiam Ruch. 

[Mr. Roach has given a truthful account of the matter; Mr. Lethbridge gave 
a very untruthful one.— Ed. &] , 
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THE NEW FOUR MILLIONS DEFICIT. 

This is not the first, but the third occasion, within eighteen 
months only, that Parliament has been deceived as to the true 
state of the Indian Finances. Upon Lord Lytton’s declaration of 
War against Shere Ali, in November, 1877, Parliament, it will 
be remembered, was summoned for a short early session, to re¬ 
ceive the Ministerial explanation of the causes which had ne¬ 
cessitated the step. In spite of the false statements that had been 
propagated to persuade the nation of its justice and necessity, 
the war was from tho first unpopular, the more so that both 
in Parliament and in the Press, the opinion had been generally 
advanced that its cost ought to be borne by this country, and 
not by India. It was known, moreover, that there would be a 
large deficit in tho Home accounts, and to redeem tho war as 
far as possible from public odium. Parliament was boldly assured 
by the Minister, that as a surplus of £1,750,000 was to be looked 
for in tho Indian revenue, its cost might very fairly be charged 
thereto. This was early in December, 1877. The false state¬ 
ment was received in India with amazement. Everyone knew 
that it could not possibly be true. Wo commented upon it in 
the Statesman, at Calcutta, on December 20th, as follows:— 

Never, we believe, before in our history lias a course of deception been 
practised on the nation, like that which has induced it to sanction this war, 
and that still blinds it to its real character. Perhaps the most scandalous of 
all the frauds is the latest, by which Parliament has been made to believe that 
our revenues this year will show a legitimate surplus of millions, and will 
therefore suffice for the expenses of the present campaign. 

We knew that the assurance must bo false,* and said so; and 
the ten days* session was no sooner over, than a telegram from 
India was published by the Ministry in all the London papers, de¬ 
claring that an error had been made. Instead of a surplus of 
£1,750,000, there was certain to be a considerable deficit. The 
false statement having served itB purpose, and Parliament having 
separated, it was thought safest, to disavow the falsehood, and affirm 
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it to have been an “ error.” It was no error; it was part of the 
system of deception, by which the whole Government was being 
carried on; and it is a .spurious and demoralizing charity that 
would hide the fact. Confiding in his “ majority ” to pull him 
throughi anything, the Minister was reckless what statements were 
made in Parliament. And so about four months afterwards, we 
had false statement No. 2 palmed upon the nation in the same 
way, by Sir John Strachey bringing forward his March Budget, 
and affirming therein that the cost of the War up to that date 
had been but £020,000. Again did India listen with amazement 
to a statement that everyone knew was false. The 00,000 camels 
alone, that were known to have perished, cost more than double 
the £020,000. The false assurance was again wanted for Par¬ 
liament, and so it was boldly and defiantly given. The true expen¬ 
diture was kept back, under the pretext, we suppose, that it had 
not been audited; while the Minister relied as before upon his 
exemplary majority in the House to pull him through anything. 
And for the third time, was the same abominable device resorted to 
just before dissolving Parliament. The Minist'er was afraid to go 
before the country, with an honest statement of the cost of the 
war. Instead of the now admitted deficit of four millions, we 
shall not get through this War under an outlay of £’20,000,000 
sterling. We ask our readers to remember the statement. 

Now, wo ask. What' is Parliament going to do in face of 
these disclosures ? The Indian Famine Fund, with the solemn 
pledges that hedged it about, to induce the people to submit to it, 
is lost and gone, swallowed up in the yawning gulf of our crime; 
the local treasuries and their balances have been confiscated to the 
same needs; the great decentralizing reforms of Earls Mayo and 
Northbrook have been scattered to the winds; the arsenals of the 
country have been depleted, and its military stores exhausted, in 
a savage and unprovoked war; every work of public improvement 
that could be arrested or postponed, has been violently stopped; 
while the Cash Balances have been drawn upon, until we can draw 
no more. And it has all been concealed from the nation, up to 
the moment when concealment is no longer possible. We ask 
with deep seriousness once more, what Parliament means to do. 
We chargS the Government of Lord Beaconsfield, in terms as 
explicit as we can, with having betrayed us as a people into this 
war, by a long course of concealment and misrepresentation 
of facts, without parallel in our history; and with finally 
declaring the War without the knowledge or sanction either 
of Parliament or of the Privy Council, while filling the public 
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newspapers with telegraphic advices from the Viceroy of India, 
so untrue that it is impossible to recall them, even now, 
without amazement at their hardihood. Every device was 
resorted to, to betray the nation into the belief that the 
war was unavoidable, while Parliament was bribed to con¬ 
done its declaration, without the usual Constitutional sanction, 
by the assurance that there was a large surplus in the Indian 
Eevenues, and that the people of India could and would, as a 
matter of course, defray its cost. When tho assurance reached 
India (December, 1877) we at once commented upon it as follows: 
“ The deceptions practised upon Parliament by the present 
“ Cabinet, and the purpose with which this assurance is made, 
“ divest it, we are sorry to say, of all credibility. Tho state- 
“ ment has been sent from Simla, by the very men who con- 
“ cocted the Ali Musjid incident but yesterday, and declared 
“ the Ameer's reply to be one of f insolent defiance ’ to us, to 
“ do our worst. It required a good deal of courage to tele- 
“ graph those assurances; it requires none at # all, to falsify the 
“ forecast of the revenues of the year. Wo cannot attach the 
“ weight of a feather to tho statement, coming as it does from 
" quarters so interested as the Ministry is, in propagating it. It 
“ will surprise no one in India, to find that on the 31st March 
“ next,—instead of a surplus, there is a heavy deficit in the 
“ accounts. But then, the statement was not intended for 
“ India, but for the purposes of this debate in Parliament. 
“ It would bo most improper to write thus, but for the false- 
“ hoods that havo been telegraphed from Simla in tho last 
“ few weeks, and tho systematic deception practised upon the 
“ country by tho present Viceroy.” The Accounts department 
in India is far too perfect, under the labour bestowed thereon in the 
last twenty years, by financiers of repute, to permit a reasonable 
thought that these re-iterated false statements, have been innocently 
made. They havo been made, in every instance, by men who 
were relying upon the Tory phalanx in the late Parliament, to “ see 
them through; ” and tho vital question now is. What does the new 
Parliament intend to do ? 
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MODERN EUPHUISM AND BAD FORM. 

There is a want of earnestness in the ordinary political life of this 
country, that is rapidly becoming an anachronism, in the midst of 
the religious awakening that surrounds us. For the last two genera¬ 
tions of years, everything like moral earnestness in the expression 
, of men's convictions upon political subjects, has been banished by a 
sort of tacit agreement between the “ superior persons," of the old 
Whig oligarchy on the one hand, and the Tory aristocracy on the 
other. To use the simple, earnest language of conviction upon any 
subject, is bad form and vulgarity, to which no "superior person" 
ever stoops. Tlio disease was long since manifest in the Press, the 
leading journals priding themselves upon their command of a tone 
so neutral and colourless, as to haVe becomo an affectation almost 
as pronounced as the Euphuistic absurdities of the Stuart times. 
The language of deep, solemn conviction is to be found almost no¬ 
where in ,thc Press, and but rarely in the utterances of our public 
men and statesmen. We shall show exactly what we mean, by pre¬ 
senting to our reader in immediate contrast, the studiously colour¬ 
less speech of Lord Hartington a week ago, at tlio Devonshire 
Club, with the simple and earnest utterances of Sir Arthur Hob- 
house on the same occasion. In the Euphuistic style of the age. 
Lord Hartington spoke as follows : — 

For months before the elections, during that struggle, which lasted, I may 
say, for years, it has been our duty to use every legitimate means in our power 
to excite the attention of the country to those principles which we were en¬ 
deavouring to support, and to those defects in the policy of our opponents, 
which we were inviting the country to condemn. It was impossible with such 
a task as that set before us that wo should not have to uso very plain, and 
sometimes very strong language; and I have no doubt that in tho course of 
the recent elections, although I hope that wo have succeeded to a very great 
extent in avoiding personalities, there have been occasions upon which not 
only more excitement was engendered, and in which more excitement was 
felt, but in which more forcible language than necessary was used by advocates 
of our party. But, gentlemen, from the moment these great issues have been 
decided by the elections, we have all felt that the nature of our task was 
altogether changed. It was no longer necessary or expedient to endeavour 
to raise popular enthusiasm or to encourage popular excitement. All that 
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remained for us now to do was to turn, each to the best of liis ability, to the 
best public advantage the decision which has been given, and use for the best 
purpose the power which has been placed in the hands of our party. And, 
therefore, I think we have all of us felt that, now that the issue is decided, we 
should best consult the interests of the country, the interests of our party, 
and our own feelings, by abstaining from any demonstration of exultation 
which would have the effect of irritating or of unnecessarily wounding the 
feelings of opponents against whom we have no personal grudge, and which 
could not in any way promote the true interests of our party. 

Now we have a true respect for the speaker, but it would be 
a betrayal we think of the trust which journalism implies, were 
we to profess to approve this conventional way of dealing with an 
issue, in which it is no extravagance to say that tho interests of a 
large proportion of the human race are involved. Without - the 
least want of respect for Lord Hartington, we say firmly that we 
cannot conceive it possible for a leading Liberal statesman, at a 
juncture like the present, to adopt a stylo of languago more to 
be regretted. We want no exacerbation of party feeling in the 
nation, still less tho language of party triumph. What wo want 
is adequate and just expression from Lord Hartington's lips, of 
those convictions concerning the course of the late Ministry, which 
he undoubtedly entertains in common with Sir Arthur Hobhouse, 
and to which that gentleman gavo expression in reply to his Lord¬ 
ship’s speech. Sir Arthur said :— 

I believe I can lead both a happier life and a far more useful life out of 
Parliament than in it. 1 fought in this contest, because I had an overwhelming 
conviction of the evils worked to the country by the Bcaconsfieldiau rule, and 
because the time was one iu which it behoved every man to be up and doing, and 
I fought here in the character of a candidate beeaxise I was told, rightly or 
wrongly, that by so doing I could best serve' the cause I had at heart. 

The time is at hand, we believe, when the nation will refuse to 
listen to political language, that has not the clear ring of conviction 
about it, so conspicuous in these simple words, and perhaps still 
more in those that followed:— 

Accordihg tiJ my observation, tiro tilings which have most stirred the mind 
of tiiis nation during the past three years have been those of the honour of our 
public men—(cheers)—the authority of Parliament—(hear, hear)—the character 
of our nation for just and righteous dealing towards its neighbours. (Cheers.) I 
hope to bo able to say that Bince Lord Beaconsfield was driven from office 
no Minister has tarnished his own honour, nor struck at the very roots of public 
confidence, by saying the thing that is not—(hear)—that when our Ministers 
make an assertion that assertion represents a fact—(hear, hear)—that' Parlia¬ 
ment has not had its due control over national affairs, eluded either by idle 
stories or by sudden surprises; that we are strong enough to see that 
even British interests are subordinated to the laws of right and wrong:, 
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that we are strong enough to redress the wrongs we have done to our weak 
neighbours, and that we are strong enough to bear on our borders the spectacle 
of a free nation—a nation free to work out its own destiny by its own modes, 
though it should be some centuries behind us in civilization, and though it may 
be so weak as to be at our mercy. And, speaking as one especially interested in 
India, in the presence of one specially interested in India—(cheers) —I hope to be 
able to say that we have governed India for the benefit of tho Indians, that we 
have not spent their money in wars of ambition, that we have not used India as 
a card in our hand to play in some game of European brag—(hear, hear)—that 
we have not gambled with the happiness of the sixth of the human race, that 
we have not found it necessary to govern them by shutting their mouths or 
preventing them from owniug a gun or a sword, that wo have not created 
sacred famine funds which have been spent on other purposes even before they 
were collected, and which, before the year is out, have, as it is politely said, 
ceased to exist, and that our servants there have not at critical times sent us 
bogus budgets and bogus surpluses—(hear, hear)—in fact, that we have men who 
attend to acts rather than words ; that we are governed, not by phrasemongers, 
but by statesmen—not by men who seek glory rather than duty, but by men who 
do their duty without boasting of sham work which tumbles to pieces oven before 
it is completed. My lord, if we have not these things to say, it may go hard 
with us; but if we have them to say, then I say we shall win at the next West¬ 
minster election. (Loud cheers.) 

It is a curious illustration of tlio extent of the disease that afflicts 
our speech in these days, that tho Standard could not even bring 
itself to show its readers the “ bad form ” in which Sir Arthur really 
spoke. And so it reported him to havo said, that “ ho had fought 
“ in this contest because he had an overwhelming conviction that 
“ the time had come when it behoved every man to be up and 
“ doing, in order to improve the condition of political affairs.” The 
italics are ours; and tho reader who would understand what this 
“ euphuistic ” language is designed to cover, should mark the 
words well. Sir Arthur felt himself, at sixty years of age, forced 
into political life, for the first time, by an overwhelming convic¬ 
tion of the evils worked to the country by “ Beoxonsfieldian rule.” 
In the language of Euphuism, this becomes a conviction that 
the time had come “ to improve the condition of political affairs.” 

Now having a deep conviction of the evils that are flowing 
from the general divorce there is in our political life, between the 
true inward thought of a man and the deceitful expression on his 
lips, wo reiterate ohr earnest and solemn protest against it. For 
this departure from the true inward thought and conviction of 
the man, and the outward, untrue, false and misleading speech, 
by which he seeks to escape the conflict which the honest expres¬ 
sion of his conviction would awaken, exercises a deadly reac¬ 
tion upon the man himself. “ False speech,” says the seer, “ as 
“ is inevitable when men long practise it, falsifies all things; the 
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“ very thoughts or functions of speech and action become false. 
“ Ere long by the appointed curse of Heaven, a man’s intellect 
“ ceases to be capable of distinguishing truth, when he permits 
“ himself to deal in speaking or acting what is false. Watch 
“ well the tongue, for out of it are the issues of life I . . . We 
“ have to assert that human speech is not true ! that it is false to 
“ a degree rarely witnessed in this world till lately. Such a subtle 
“ virus of falsity in the very essence of it, as far excels all open 
“ lying, or other kinds of falsity: false with tlut consciousness of 
“ being sincere. Such a curse never fell on men before.” It is the 
curso under which political life has been suffering for many years 
past; the curse which has become the doom of leading journals 
of this Metropolis, and that has made it impossible for them to 
see, when they fain would have done so. It is impossible to 
account for the great misleading of the nation, for a generation 
of years past, on any other hypothesis. How, otherwise, is it 
possible to account for the willing mixleading of the nation in 
the American Civil War, for example, where we saw tho great 
body of orderly, considerate men, men affecting the name of 
good and pious in all the influential circles of the country, 
deliberately persuade themselves that tho falso was the true 
thing ? And so has it boon in this Metropolis, throughout tho 
unspeakable rule from which tho nation is but just escaping as 
from a long nightmare. Look at tho efforts which the Standard 
has made in tho last fortnight, to impress the public mind 
with the falso belief that Continental opinion, as a whole, has 
confirmed its own angry estimate of tho character and probable 
offects of Mr. Gladstone’s letter to Count Karolyi. The journal 
has laboured, day after day, to fill the minds of its readers with 
the belief that tho letter is generally regarded on the Continent 
as the abject effusion which itself declared it to be, and as 
calculated to produce the mischief which its own columns fore¬ 
cast. As a fact, the letter has been received generally on the 
Continent, as a fresh proof of the high personal character of 
Mr. Gladstone, while it has had a distinctly reassuring effect 
upon the European Cabinets. This is the fact as opposed to 
the untruth; and it is painful beyond expression to find a 
journal that generally strives to look at things as they really 
are, erring in this way. The incident leads us to remark what 
cannot fail to have struck the constant readers of the Standard, 
we should think, equally with ourselves — viz., that tho paper 
is very badly served by its “ correspondents ” in the great con¬ 
tinental ^Capitals. Thero is a very marked contrast between the 
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candour and truthfulness that as a rule assert their sway in the 
Editorial columns of the paper, and the almost indecent defiance 
of both, on the part of its foreign correspondents. We do not say 
that the Standard is the only offender against public morals in 
this respect, for it is not; but we think it is the chief, and we 
should very quickly make a change in our own staff, if we found 
ourselves systematically betrayed by any part of it in the same 
fashion. It cannot be too earnestly insisted upon, that journalism 
implies a public trust, and carries with it, whether we will or 
no, responsibilities of a moral order. Every journalist is under 
an implied pledge to his readers, that ho will tell them the 
very truth of things as he apprehends it. If he err as to facts, it 
must be honest, unconscious error into which he has fallen, 
and not the twisting and distortion of matters to suit a purpose 
or cause ho has in hand. Journalism of any other order is an 
offence against morals, and the just abhorrence of upright 
minds. Tried by this standard, what in the judgment of the 
widest charity must be the verdict we pass upon the conduct 
of many of the so-called leading journals of this Metropolis? 
No man, nor any association of men, taking upon themselves the 
task of journalism, can evade the responsibilities which belong 
of necessity thereto. For journalism is an “ apostleship,” for 
which no man can show a “ vocation,” who is not “ the born 
soldier of truth and order ”—a man of nobleness, a man of 
courage, rectitude, pious strength; and who, because ho is loyal 
to the Eternal' Laws, has true discernment to lead his fellow-men. 
In the head there can be no clear vision, while the heart and 
sympathies of a man are wrong; and it is the perverted sym¬ 
pathies of our publicists, nine times out of ten, that disqualify 
them for the task they have assumed, without any real “ vocation” 
for its sacred work. 
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THE POLICY IN AFGHANISTAN. 

In tlio Afghan War of 1888, almost immediately after the destruc¬ 
tion of General Elphinstone’s Force in the passes of the Khoord 
Kabul, there was a change of Ministry at home. Lord Palmerston 
resigned office, and Sir Robert Peel and the Duke of Wellington 
reigned in his stead. The change was a most providential one. 
None could charge the Duke with indifference to the honour of the 
Empire; none could venture to question the validity of his judg¬ 
ment on the military situation; and he determined that, at all 
costs, we must withdraw our troops from Afghanistan, and resume 
the position we had occupied before Lord Auckland’s invasion, and 
which we ought never to have abandoned. The Duke, with his un¬ 
erring military sagacity, detected at once that a military occupation 
of Afghanistan was beyond our strongth; and perceiving this, he 
had the courage to act upon his convictions with promptitude. I 
wish that one could think that among, the Liberal leaders of 
to-day there was the same insight and the same courage. But 
having read all that they have said or spoken on the subject, it is 
clear to me that they have failed to appreciate the magnitude of the 
peril in which we aro involved, unless we withdraw altogether from 
Afghanistan. The peril is not an immediate one, neither is it 
remote—but it is as certain as death. If wo remain within the 
boundaries of Afghanistan, we shall be driven on by the force of 
circumstances to occupy the whole country; and such an occupation 
will occasion so great and continuous a strain upon the resources of 
our Indian Empiro, that in thirty years it would be broken to pieces. 
The military burden laid upon the people of India is already a 
crushing one j but a gradual annexation of Afghanistan will enlargo 
it incalculably, while it will effectually put an* end to the progress 
of internal development. If we are determined to retain either a 
part or the whole of Afghanistan, the only way in which we can 
avert the imposition of additional burdens upon the people of India 
is by taking them upon ourselves. Afghanistan must be consti¬ 
tuted a province under the. British Crown, and the cost of its 
administration defrayed by tjie British Exchequer. But even 
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then we should not diminish materially the danger to our Indian 
Empire. That danger is that by the possession of Afghanistan 
our frontier will become conterminous with that of a great mili¬ 
tary power existing beyond it. This is the greatest danger to 
which we can be exposed in India; and it is so for this reason. 

In speaking of what we call “ our ” Indian Empire, we generally 
overlook the two hundred millions of human beings who are its 
natural and rightful possessors, and to whom, one day, that Empire 
will have to be restored. Our Indian Empire has been won by the 
sword, and is, to this day, retained by the sword. It will be argued 
that we govern the country better than the people would govern 
it for themselves. The supposition is more than doubtful; but 
assuming it to be true, if there be any one confiding enough to 
suppose that this “good government” suffices to atone for the 
original defect in our title, I would ask him to place himself in the 
position of a native of India. Suppose England to bo overrun 
by the French, and ourselves excluded from all participation 
in the political business of the country. Wpuld any English¬ 
man be consoled by the knowledge that the French adminis¬ 
tered the country better than wo did ? He would not admit the 
fact, to begin with; and it would be no consolation to him if he did 
admit it. He would feel it to be far better to bo execrably ruled by 
an Englishman, than ruled excellently well by a foreign despot. 
There is a great deal of |iuman nature in the natives of India, and 
this is precisely their feeling. They acquiesce in our rule because 
they lack the power to deliver themselves, but they have no love 
for it. We might, in truth, as reasonably expect grapes from 
thorns, as love to be engendered by such a rulk as that we have set 
up in India. British rule in India is nothing more than this— 
that a huge horde of British officials collect the taxes, imprison 
and hang the natives, according to the provisions of the Criminal 
Procedure Code, and are heavily paid for doing so. Between those 
officials and the natives of the country there exist no relations 
either domestic or social. The British officer, so far as the people 
are concerned, is a piece of official machinery, and he is nothing 
more. 

Half ignorant, he turns an easy wheel 

Which sets sharp racks at work to pinch and peel. 

So is it with the bulk of the inhabitants; the lot of the able- 
and aspiring few is infinitely harder to bear. There is, to my 
thinking, a very pathetic story revealed in the following extract 
from an old report of the Punjab .Government on the aristocracy 

C ‘ 
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of that province, and it is a story that could be told in every 
province of British India :— 

“ Once accustomed to rule provinces, they found themselves, on 
the advent of British rule, reduced to nonentity ; and in the cities, 
where, perhaps, they had been accustomed to receive the homage 
of the inhabitants as they passed through the streets, they now 
found themselves passed by in silence, if not unfrequently treated 
by the Government officials with contempt.” 

The consequence of all this is, that British rule in India subsists 
in peace simply because there is near to it nothing sufficiently 
strong to question its supremacy. The neighbourhood of a military 
power would supply this factor, and the result would be inevitable. 
The neighbourhood of Russia would cause the British Russophobist 
to bo more quarrelsome than ever; and as soon as we were involved 
in a war with Russia in Europe, the whole of British India, from 
Herat to Calcutta, would rise in insurrection. Our native soldiers 
would combine with the insurgents; a Russian division would be 
despatched to assist the insurrection in Afghanistan; and our 
Indian Empire would either be torn from us altogether, or have 
to be recovered at a cost of blood and treasure compared with 
which the campaigns of the Indian Mutiny would dwindle into 
insignificance. 

But why, it may be asked, shall we be compelled to occupy the 
whole of Afghanistan if we annex or garrieon certain places within 
it ? For this reason: Except under a ruler of signal governing 
capacity—such as was our old and faithful ally, Shere Ali, so pitilessly 
and with such cowardice hunted to his grave—Afghanistan is hardly 
ever free from internal disturbances. But while we occupied our 
old frontier, these internal disturbances could not ruffle our serenity, 
because between us and Afghanistan proper was interposed a belt of 
independent mountain tribes. We were under no compulsion to side 
with any of the numerous aspirants to power, and in consequence, 
also, to become the enemies of none. Whatever government was set 
up in Afghanistan, we were free to. enter at once into friendly 
relations with it, having no seemingly unfriendly acts to explain 
away, and no suspicions to remove. But if once we pass beyond 
this belt of tribes, and establish ourselves in the heart of Afghanistan, 
this attitude of impartial neutrality is rendered impossible. We 
must take a side. The attempts which are at present being made 
to patch up a settlement in Afghanistan, exhibit an imbecility 
which could hardly have been expected even from the Government 
of Lord Lytton. But what are their Balient features t Candahar is 
to be formed into a separate principality, and placed under a Sirdar 
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friendly to the British. The northern parts of Afghanistan are to 
remain independent, if there can be found to govern them a Sirdar 
who shall be both “ a stanch friend of the English, and capable of 
keeping the country quiet.” So Mr. Lepel Griffin is reported to 
have explained to a few insignificant Maliks who assembled at Gabul 
to receive this supremely silly exposition of Imperial policy. An 
Afghan Sirdar, who is “ a stanch friend of thp English/’ after what 
we have perpetrated in that country, will always be “ incapable of 
keeping order,” because he must be a base and spiritless traitor. 
But assuming that we could discover one such man, what 
we need to discover is not one, but a whole series. For should 
there be any break in the series, no alternative will be left but 
again to make an avenging march to Cabal, at a cost of 
several millions sterling, and henceforth to govern tho country for 
ourselves. A ruler of Cabul not a “ stanch friend of the Eng¬ 
lish/’ is, however, only one of the causes that will forco us on to 
an entire annexation of Afghanistan. A more potent cause by far 
is the British Russophobist. By long brooding? over one idea, tho 
Russophobist/ias brought himself to that state that it is impossible 
for the Russian Government in Central Asia to movo a detachment 
of Cossacks without exciting his alarm. In every exploring ex¬ 
pedition he sees preparations for a future invasion of India. 
Added to this is his hallucination on the subject of Herat. He 
has selected as “the k^y” of India a city which, from India, is 
altogether inaccessible, but which he is for ever calling on us to 
defend. If Herat, so he tells us, once passes into the power of 
Russia, there will be nothing for the British to do in India except 
to embark in their ships and quit the country. I have'not his 
actual words before me, but I have a lively recollection of Sir 
Henry Rawlinson declaring that rather than allow Russia to ob¬ 
tain Herat, he would place in jeopardy the very existence of 
British rule in India. Now any such settlement of Afghan¬ 
istan as is shadowed forth in the recent proceedings at 
Cabul, will be no more than a concession to these Rus- 
sophobists—a concession they will accept, but will not be 
satisfied with. What they will then agitate for is no secret. 
Sir Henry Rawlinson proclaimed it to the world immediately 
after the Treaty of Gundamuk. My readers will remember that 
shortly after that Treaty was signed, the Russians despatched 
an expedition against the Tekke Turcomans.- The Tekkes being 
pitiless man-stealers, and the greatest ruffians in Central Asia, 
such an expedition demanded, and ought to have obtained, the 
approval of every honest man. But. Sir Henry could see nothing 
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bat “ Herat ” in it. There was not a possibility, even had it 
been successful, of the Russians arriving at Herat for at least a 
soore of years. . Sir Henry admitted himself that there was no 
present peril of this “ key ” failing into the possession of the 
enemy; so he went further a-field. Far in .the wilds of 
Central Asia, remote from public view, he discovered a place 
called Abiverd. This spot was naturally fertile, but it had been 
desolated and all but depopulated by the depredations of the 
Tekkes. Sir Henry Rawlinson could not but acknowledge that 
if it were incorporated in the Russian dominions it would vastly 
benefit by the change. But then the Russians would be so much 
nearer Herat; and rather than allow this. Sir Henry Rawlinson 
called upon a patriotic Government to make of the occupation of 
this hapless Abiverd a casus belli against Russia. These were his 
words: “ Russia herself must not be left in any uncertainty as to 
our intentions. She must be made to understand .... that she, 
will not be permitted unopposed to establish herself in strength, 
.... even at Abiverd, nor to commence intrigues against the 
British power in India. She might indeed be warned that, if 
necessary, wo were prepared in self-defence to support the Turco¬ 
mans—with whom she has no legitimate quarrel—with arms or 
money, or even to turn the tables on her, by encouraging the efforts 
of the Uzbegs to recover their liberty. ... It would be almost 
fatuity at such a moment to withdraw our garrison from Gandahar. 

. . . Yacoob Khan might be made to seo that it is as much 
for his interest as our own to hold an efficient body of troops 

in such a position that, on the approach of danger. they might 

with military celerity occupy Herat as an auxiliary garrison.” 

This passage shows the amount of moderation we have to 
expect from the Russophobists. Candahar is of no value to them 
in itself. They value it merely as a convenient place of arms from 
which to advance upon Herat, as soon as the Russians get to 
Abiverd. For, in the perverted strategy of these gentlemen, the 
■ difficulties of an invasion of India are diminished as the distance 
is increased which divides our frontier from that of the invader; 
they increase as that distance diminishes, until, when actual conti¬ 
guity is obtained, they become, it would seem*, insuperable. Thus, 
whether we have regard to the force of circumstance, or to the 
wishes and designs of those to whom any partial occupation of 
Afghanistan would be a concession, wo find that by the holding 
of Candahar we should be committing ourselves to a policy 
which, at no distant date, would compel us to attempt the military 
occupation of all Afghanistan. To do this, we should require at 
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the least forty thousand men (one half of which would have to 
be British soldiers), in addition to tho garrison of India, properly 
so called. For, as I have pointed out elsewhere, our standing 
army in India is merely a garrison for the purpose of preserving 
British supremacy in India itself. Its strength is fixed with a view 
to this purpose only, and the contingency of attack from without 
has not been taken into consideration. The army of Afghanistan 
would have to be an army wholly independent of our Indian 
garrison, and having its equipment and munitions in such a 
perfect state that it would need to look for no assistance from 
India. 

Now let us try to discover tho purpose for which we are asked 
to incur this enormous burden of danger and expense. I set aside 
all moral considerations. I will treat as non-existent such questions 
as, for example, this : By what right do we deprive these Afghans 
of their independence, and compel them to become subjects of 
the British Crown ? To my thinking, such questions are decisive 
against the expediency of this aggressive policy. Our rapacious 
proceedings in Afghanistan have weakened tho loyalty and kindled 
the distrust of all the Princes throughout India who have anything 
which, someday or other, it might be profitable for us to seize upon. 
When that day arrives, they feel that they can expect no better 
treatment than that which was meted out to the loyal and luckless 
Shore Ali. And the germs of disaffection we have thus planted 
within our Empire will engender a degreo and extent of feebleness 
that the most cunningly-contrived “ scientific frontier ” would be un¬ 
able to check or avert. If no other reason than this could be assigned 
for withdrawing from Afghanistan, and restoring to the Afghans 
their former independence, this alone would, in my judgment, 
more than justify a policy of retrogression. The plea, however, 
which was held to justify this war was a dread of Russian designs 
upon India. So urgent was this danger represented to bo, that 
it was held to over-rule all objections drawn from moral sources. 
Self-preservation being a primary law of nature, we were justified 
in trampling down Shore Ali without remorse or compunction, 
because the act was essential to the continuance of our own 
existence. Now is there] any reasonable ground for crediting the 
Russian Government with a desire to expel ys from India ? To 
me it is a cause of wonder that we English should attribute such 
a purpose to any nation under the sun. Every European nation 
is, as it is, altogether overweighted with the burden of perplexities, 
internal and external, which it cannot shake off—which tends con¬ 
stantly to enlarge as the years pass by. That politician would, it 
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Beems to me, be as great a madman as ever was confined in Bedlam 
who cherished the design of adding to his nation’s anxieties the 
onerous and unprofitable responsibility involved in the possession 
of India. What advantages do we derive from India which at all 
repay us for the torrents of British blood which have been poured 
out on those sun-parched plains—for all the crimes that we have 
committed in India, for all the sorrow and heartbreak which this 
man-devouring possession has brought to thousands upon thousands 
of British firesides? The burden is burs, and we must stagger 
along with it as best we may; but it is the perfection of per¬ 
verse folly to imagine that other nations envy us the burden 
beneath which our back is bowed. Least of all is Russia likely 
to take so falso a view of the things that belong to her peace 
and prosperity. Her Government knows by experience the wear 
and tear on a nation’s strength and resources which are occa¬ 
sioned by- such dependencies as an Indian Empire. Her statesmen 
know only too well how such acquisitions enormously increase 
the vulnerability of an empire, without bringing to it any corres¬ 
ponding advantage. I am myself convinced that Russia would 
not accept of India if it were offered her as a free gift: to suppose 
that she would ever attempt to wrest it from us by force, is to credit 
her governing men with a .degree of political insanity altogether 
without warrant from anything we know of their history. Assum¬ 
ing, however, that the Russian Government does cherish such 
a purpose, there are two ways in which the Russians in Asia 
, may, conceivably, attempt to overthrow British rule in India— 
by secret intrigue, or by open attack. It must be obvious to all 
rational persons that a British occupation of Afghanistan, by the 
discontent and secret hostility it would create among the Afghans, 
would be equivalent to giving Russia a field for the successful 
practice of secret intrigue. If we do not wish to convert the whole 
Afghan nation into Russian agents conspiring for the overthrow of 
the British Government, we cannot too speedily evacuate the 
country, and resume the old frontier line as it existed before the 
war. There remains the alternative of open attack. Does the 
occupation of Candahar strengthen the defensive capacity of the 
Indian Frontier, or is it merely greatly to weaken that frontier ? 
These questions suggest another. What are the facts that we have 
learned by the experience of the present war ? The first and most 
important fact is the absolutely impregnable character of all the 
approaches to India. There can be no doubt that Lord Lytton 
declared war against Shere Ali in entire ignorance of the difficulties 
he wgttld have to encounter. . He and his military adviser, Sir 
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G. Pomeroy Colley, looked forward to an easy military promenade, 
a flourish of trumpets, a lavish distribution of stars and ribbons, and 
then all would be over. But what has been our actual experience V 
When war was declared against Shere Ali, Afghanistan was invaded 
from three different points. One column, under the command of 
General Sir S. Browne, advanced through the Khyber Pass up to 
Jellalabad. A second, under command of General lioberts, marched 
into the Kurrarn Yalley. These operations, however, were only 
subsidiary. They were intended to divert the attention of the 
enemy from the main operation of the campaign—the advance of 
General Stewart’s force from Sukkur on the Indus to Candahar. 
The intention here was not merely to occupy Candahar, but, if 
possible, to advance as far as Herat. For such an operation 
General Stewart had everything in his favour. The troops under 
his command numbered only 14,000 men—a force, it is needless to 
point out, which would be ludicrously insufficient to attempt the 
conquest of India; the winter was exceptionally mild; resistance on 
the part of the enemy there was virtually none; but so great was 
the difficulty of the march, so scanty the supply of forage and water, 
that 20,000 camels perished between Sukkur and Candahar. What 
was the consequence ? When General Stewart arrived at Candahar, 
his troops found themselves in the midst of a country which 
could not furnish supplies for so large a force. Their own 
transport train having boon destroyed in the act of getting to 
Candahar, there remained no means for obtaining supplies from 
India. A further advance upon Herat was, of course, out of the 
question; and, in truth, if two-thirds of General Stewart’s troops 
had not been immediately withdrawn to India, the force would 
have reached Candahar only to starve. This withdrawal reduced 
the troops who held Candahar to a slender garrison of 4,000 men j 
and these, from want of transport, were aB good as nailed to the 
spot on which they were encamped. They could not have 
marched, in a body, for fifty miles in any direction. Here, then, 
we had a complete demonstration that British India was abso¬ 
lutely secure from external attack via Candahar. We had shown 
that we could not move so small a force as 14,000 men along 
half the distance which an invading army would have to traverse 
without completely destroying its efficiency. And the results 
of the campaign were thus summed up by the military corre¬ 
spondent of the Pioneer —the official organ of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment : "Candahar is acknowledged to be a mistake, and it, is 
hoped that a British army will never again be despatched in that 
direction j it is a mere waste of men, money, and means, and an 
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unsuitable line for attack or defence. The Kurram Valley route 
is next to impracticable; and to make a good road suitable for 
the advance of a* sufficiently powerful and fully-equipped force on 
that line, would cost a mint of money. In fact, both routes must 
give way to the old and long-established route, via the Khyber, 
which leads direct to Cabul, and starts from a well-supplied base 
at Peshawur.” 

Subsequent experiences have abundantly justified this corres¬ 
pondent’s estimate of the value of the Kurram route. The occu¬ 
pation of the Kurram Valley was a very striking example of that 
superfluity of foolishness which marked the foreign policy of Lord 
Beaconsfiold and his colleagues. This valley is a mere cul-de-sac, 
entered from British territory by a narrow pass, and egress from 
which there is none at all for six months of the year. During the 
summer, however, it is possible to march to Cabul over the summit 
of the Shuter Gurdan; and it was by this route that General Roberts 
marched to avenge the massacre of Major Cavagnari and his escort. 
So difficult was the route, that it took him six weeks to cover a 
distance of seventy miles; his lino of communication was cut the 
instant he had passed the Shuter G urdan; and by the time he reached 
the Afghan capital, his baggage animals* had almost all of them 
perished from fatigue and want of food. Since then the Kurram 
Valley has been nothing but a trap, in which we have shut up eight 
thousand regular soldiers, who, for all useful purposes, are as com¬ 
pletely lost to India as if they had been put into a bottle and tightly 
, corked. This, however, is by no means the worst consequence of 
the insensate occupation of the Kurram Valley. The valley is 
most unhealthy; the service in it extremely severe; and the 
regiments holding it have been scourged with pneumonia and 
other fatal diseases. In less than six weeks, the 13th Native 
Infantry lost no less than ninety men from pneumonia; and it is 
only one of the regiments which have been .rendered non-effective 
from the ravages of this terrible disease. A similar fate has 
befallen the 14th Native Infantry, the 3yth N.I., and the 2nd N.I.* 

The reader will, however, perceive that the Pioneer’s cor¬ 
respondent makes an exception in favour of the route via, the 
Khyber. This he terms the “old and long-established route.” 
This has a “ well-supplied base at Peshawur,” and this, ho 
considers, is the proper route whence to conquer Afghanistan. 
Well, since the closing of the road over the Shuter Gurdan 
we have been operating along this “ old and long-established 


• Vida private letter, published in Daily Newt, April 10. 
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route.” At this moment we hold the line between Cabul and 
the Khyber with a force of 25,000 men, and at a vast expendi¬ 
ture in money. And what are the results ? I quote from the 
military correspondent of the Standard: “ The opinion is general 
that reinforcements are 'required, and all seem now convinced that 
Candahar is the proper base from which to influence Afghanistan.” 
Was there ever more excellent fooling than this ? or is it possible 
to imagine more convincing testimony to the impregnablo character 
of all the approaches tq India ? First wo try the Candahar route, 
and find it utterly “ unsuitable for either attack or defence; ” 
then we try the Kurram Valley route, and find it to be “ next 
to impracticable; ” and, lastly, we operate through the Khyber 
Pass, and find that so immeasurably the most difficult of the 
three, that “all are now convinced ” that the only way to conquer 
Afghanistan is by way of Candahar, which we have already 
found to be quite “ unsuitable ” for this or any other pur¬ 
pose ! The situation at present is briefly this. Along the 
Khyber route to Cabul we have 425,000 men ; in the Kurram 
Valley we have about 8,000 more; and, independently of the 
force under Sir Donald Stewart, we have about 20,000 additional 
troops holding the line between Sukkur and Candahar. It is 
pitiful to think of the doom impending over these bravo soldiers 
if they are not all withdrawn to India in the course of the present 
month. The excessive cold of an Afghanistan winter will then 
have been succeeded by a heat only a little less intolerable; and 
cholera and typhoid fever will carry on the work of destruction, 
which pneumonia has been busy with through all the winter. Few 
of my readers will have forgotten the sufferings endured by the 
troops under General Browne, as they withdrew, during the 
summer of 1879, from Jellalabad to India. Cholera followed them 
all along the march—a pitiless enemy which they were powerless to 
shake off, and upwards of 200 men perished in nine days. The 
troops then were only few in number. Cholera assailing the 
masses of men whom we have at this moment holding the 
communications between Cabul and Peshawur would bo in¬ 
calculably more destructive. Hardly less fatal will be the 
return of hot weather to the troops in the Sind Desert, at 
Quetta, and in the Pisbeen Valley. It ought to be remembered 
that Sukkur, the base of our operations on the Candahar side, was 
formerly a military station, which we abandoned on account of 
its unhealthiness. Quetta, also, is one of the sickliest places in 
Hindostan, scourged at all times by a cruel and wasting fever, 
and subject to severe cholera epidemics. To crown all, we know 
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beyond a doubt that recruiting for tbe native array is absolutely 
at a stand-still. Tbe accounts which have been spread through 
India of the sufferings and hardships to be endured in Afghanistan, 
have struck such terrors in the minds of our native subjects that 
they refuse to enlist in our regiments. In other words, sickness, 
exposure, and fighting, are every day thinning down our army, 
while the supply that should replenish its ranks has abruptly 
stopped. As was insisted upon again and again before the 
war began, the Afghans have merely to decline to come to terms 
in order to compel us, at no distant period, to evacuate the 
country from sheer inability to sustain the cost of remaining in it. 
We have, therefore, no choice; we cannot remain in the country, 
however much we may desire to do so ; we may delay the evacua¬ 
tion a few months, but to evacuate it sooner or later—giving up 
Candahar and the Kurram Valley—we shall be compelled; and the 
only question which remains to be answered is, how this evacuation 
can be managed with the least discredit and material injury. There 
is one way, and only one way. Lord Lytton must be made the 
scape-goat of his own nefarious policy. A Proclamation should be 
issued to the people of India and Afghanistan, in which the British 
Government shall formally repudiate the policy and the acts of 
Lord Lytton in regard to Shere Ali; shall declare that the in¬ 
vasion of Afghanistan was undertaken without the consent and 
approval of the British nation, which therefore now restores to 
the Afghans the independence of which Lord Lytton had deprived 
them; and directs that the British troops withdraw within 
the boundaries of the British Empire. As for the future govern¬ 
ment of Afghanistan, it cannot be too often dinned into the ears 
of our ruling men that the only help we can give towards 
its constitution is by holding entirely aloof. Any govern¬ 
ment which is set up under our patronage will be knocked 
down immediately our patronage is withdrawn. Having reduced 
Afghanistan to anarchy, it is, of course, with pain that we shall 
withdraw without having accomplished aught to deliver it from the 
turmoil into which we have plunged it. But there is no alternative 
before us. A madman’s hand has destroyed the structure, in a 
single month, which required forty years of patient labour to buiH 
up; and we are powerless to raise it anew from the dust. That 
work we must leave to others who are better fitted to accomplish it. 
Pusillanimous and even cruel as it may seem to withdraw without 
lending a helping hand, we must not shrink from the disgrace and 
hnuriliation. It is the only reparation we can make to both the 
Afghans and pur own native subjects for the injuries which Lord 
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Lytton has done to them. In October of last year, immediately 
after the intelligence was received in this country of the massacre 
of Major Cavagnari and his comrades, I wrote as follows in 
the Contemporary Review, and all that has happened since appears 
to me to testify to the necessity of the policy I then insisted upon: 
“ There remains the policy of withdrawal ; . . . . either Ministers 
must acknowledge an error that is now patent to all the world, 
or India must be saddled with the heavy costs and incalculable 
risks of an annexation of Afghanistan. These risks, it must be 
remembered, are not transitory, but enduring; and if we accept 
them we must be prepared for a doom of absolute effacement in 

the politics of Europe.When we retired from Afghanistan 

in 1842, we frankly confessed the mistake we had committed, and 
I am not aware that any evil resulted from the confession. The 
wrongs that wo rfiad done left behind them a legacy of evil; but 
not the confession of those wrongs. And so it is now. The frontier 
policy of Lord Lytton has ruined our reputation for justice, truth¬ 
fulness, and generosity; and the stain of that policy must cling 
to us for ever. We shall not conceal or efface it by laying a. 
crushing burden upon our native subjects, and upon future genera¬ 
tions of Englishmen, in order to evade the humiliation of a con¬ 
fession. But we shall make what reparation is Btill in our power 
when, in the interests of both, we refuse to annex Afghanistan.” 

[Note. —We refer the reader, for a later notice of this important subject, 
to our review below of Home and Eoi-eign Affairs.— Ed. S.] 
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PARTY SPIRIT AND INDIAN PROGRESS. 

“ India must never bo made the sport of party.” This phrase, 
familiar in tho mouths of men of weight and mark, in and out 
of place, is nothing but a conventional cry, the suggestion of 
executive functionaries and permanent officials, by which fair 
discussion is deprecated, open inquiry evaded, aiffi responsibility 
nullified. This catchword is only a baser version of Lord Beacons- 
field's audacious demand. The serene supremacy in lofty inter¬ 
national regions, undisturbed by “the harebrained chatter of 
irresponsible frivolity,” that he claims for “ sovereigns and 'states¬ 
men,” is claimed by tho front benches for executive dignitaries in 
London and Calcutta. Apart from all considerations of personal 
honour and emolument, no one views with complacency the 
reversal, the formal reproof, or even the adverse criticism of his 
acts or judgments. Administrations die hard, and without con¬ 
trition. The gravest of judges quarrel with courts . of appeal. 
Bach Provincial Government would place a limit on Imperial inter¬ 
ference. Viceroys and Councillors have more than once written 
home to warn the Secretary of State that if some particular 
decision of their conclave should be disallowed, the very foundations 
of British power in India would be upset. It would be well, 
however, if the doctrine, so convenient and so congenial to men 
in authority, that authority must never be shaken, but must Always 
be supported, were to commend itself to the unofficial mind rather 
as a general rule of practice than as an absolute dogma—a general 
rule subject to many exceptions, and especially to Parliamentary 
censure. It may be a counsel of perfection, but then there is no 
perfection. Authority ought to be shaken when it has been 
unduly assumed. Authority ought not to be supported when it 
has gone wrong. The fantastic tricks of the last five years tend 
surely to suggest that our executive officers, at home and abroad, 
should be dressed in a very brief and limited authority, while 
their plans are unconfirmed and unsanctioned by national know¬ 
ledge and approval. 
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The official cant about authority is a personal and a professional 
cry, jot a true maxim of statesmanship. Executive authority does 
not suffer, any more than judicial authority, when justice is done on 
appeal. When appeals are made hopeless by indolence or pre¬ 
judice, then is authority brought into contempt. Close observa¬ 
tion, and real supervision by Parliament and the nation are far 
more urgently required for Indian than for foreign affairs. If 
diplomacy were to be let alone for a year or two by its practi¬ 
tioners and by its detractors, the Empire might survive, and not 
even suffer; but the Indian question is vital, and over before us— 
national rather than international. And yet official voices from 
the Council Chamber and the front benches have warned the pro¬ 
fane vulgar off the Indian field with even more of unanimity and 
rigour than they have off the Continent of Europe. Terrible 
consequences are always predicted, if “ the spirit of party ” should 
permit a political appeal from India to be judged on its merits 
in either House of Parliament. Secretaries of State are nomin¬ 
ally responsible, but must never be called to, account. Secrecy 
and autocracy are virtually claimed as their essential attributes. 
Unless all claims of that nature are sternly set aside, and a just 
measure of real responsibility to Parliament exacted, the constitu¬ 
tional supervision of Indian and foreign affairs will never be 
more than an empty name and a deceptive nullity. 

Constitutional Government is nothing but a system of checks 
on autocracy, mystery and unadvised undertakings j and the 
official hierarchy instinctively struggles against it from a dislike 
to the previous debate that may disclose dubious plans, and the 
subsequent debate that may expose undeniable failures. When 
we are warned that “ Constitutional Government is on its trial,” it 
is always in the hope that some inquiry may be stifled, that 
somo piece of executive mismanagement may be quietly covered 
up, or silently condoned. The Governors of dependencies and 
heads of departments, with the same self-sufficient weakness, 
have a tendency to break loose from consultative control. Both 
the Viceroy and the Secretary of State for India have been en¬ 
trusted with power to overrule their Councillors, and even to act 
without their advice, in cases of sudden danger or great public 
emergency. It is right that provision should thus be made for 
prompt and decisive action, but the nature of au emergency 
should be more strictly defined. If every instance in which 
this arbitrary prerogative has been exercised within the last 
twenty years were to be carefully investigated with reference to 
its origin and results, I believe it.would plainly appear, not that 
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the Viceroy or the Secretary of State was invariably wrong, but 
that in not one of these cases was tbore any emetgency 
to be met or immediate danger to bo overcome, and that in 
every instance publicity and open discussion would have 
been highly beneficial. Nor am I aware of any great 
national interest that has ever suffered, or of any groat 
political problem that has ever been complicated, by Par¬ 
liamentary treatment. Neither modern history nor contem¬ 
porary experience tolls me of any great question of home 
or foreign, or Indian politics that has been prejudiced by 
frauk disclosure, or by serious discussion. Accidental publicity 
may mortify a person, but cannot injure the peoplo or the State. 
The Marvin exposure damaged Lord Salisbury, the more so after 
he had fruitlessly denounced it as unauthentic, but it hurt no 
'British interest. Can anyone point out any critical moment 
when full intelligence of the wondrous combinations of our 
Ministry, Sir Henry Layard, Sir Bartle Frere, or Lord Lytton, 
would have been otherwise than advantageous to the Empire ? 
We are more likely to stumble in the dark than in the light of 
day. If a Minister keeps behind a screen, it is not, in general, 
because he is writing a talismanic despatch that is to save the 
State; it is because he has clumsily spilt the ink all over the 
place, and wants to hide the stains on his linen. A national 
crisis is very rare, and does not call for secrecy, but for popular 
sympathy and support. Ministerial messes are common enough, 
and would probably be less frequent if they had to be wiped 
up in public. 

The cry that India must not be made the sport of party, really 
means‘that every important Indian question must be kept out of Par¬ 
liament, must be exempt from unofficial strictures. It really asserts 
that the two hundred and fifty millions of Indians in the British 
provinces and the protected States may be .righteously and safely 
confided, without Parliamentary or national control, to the cove¬ 
nanted and uncovenanted mercies of alien officials. It means that 
statesmen are not to decide on the merits of an Indian question, 
but only to take into respectful consideration the high merits of 
the Bengal Civil Service. It leads to Indian affairs being debated 
on no principle and to no purpose. The powers that be are 
upheld, but not morally strengthened. The haughtiness of tribe 
and office is never moderated. No one of the dominant or of the 
suppliant race can have been either convinced, conciliated, or 
edified by the incidents of Indian appeals to Parliament within 
the last ten years. There is 1 no lesson to be found in them, 
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except a frequent repetition of the old bad lesson, that the de¬ 
crees, of our great functionaries ought to be indefeasible. 

It has been said that neither the House of Commons nor the 
House of Lords is a good tribunal for the consideration of such 
appeals. It may be so—that is a matter which we are not 
going to decide. But, in the first place, there is no other 
tribunal;, in the second place, no tribunal whatever would be 
acceptable to the Executive Power. Ministers do not object so 
much to the Court, as to there being any appeal at all. Strike 
higHf strike low, you cannot please the official hierarchy. From 
top to bottom, they all prefer to stand well together, apart from 
the outer world. Every head of a department objects to any 
one but himself awarding praise or blame to any one of his 
subordinates. Not party, but Parliament is to be silenced. For 
more than a century, a growing inclination has been manifested 
by Ministers, without distinction of party, to prevent Parliament 
from acting as a court of revision and censure over executive 
proceedings. There was a protest of this description, remark¬ 
able for its apparent disinterestedness, made by Sir Robert Peel 
on the 1st March, 1843, in the debate on Roebuck’s motion for 
an inquiry into the causes of the first Afghan War—a motion 
supported by Mr. Disraeli, Sir Robert Harry Inglis, Mr. Joseph 
Hume, and Lord John Manners, and a minority of seventy-five 
members from both sides of the House., Sir Robert Peel, 
then Prime Minister, declared that if such a motion were to 
be carried, “ it would end in transferring the Executive 
Government from the Crown to the House of Commons; ” 
and concluded by “ entreating the House not to permit 
the just prerogatives of the Crown to be transferred to a 
Committee of the House of Commons.” Sir Robert Peel 
urged, also, that “the power of a Government should never 
be employed against their predecessors in office to obtain a 
censure upon their past policy for mere party considerations” 
— certainly not “for mere party considerations,” that every 
one may admit — “or to promote an inquiry into the policy 
and justice of public measures which were undertaken by them 
while they held the reins of Government, except”—and this 
exception covers all my demand—“with a view to the reform 
of administrative defects or abuses.”* 

Without impugning in the least the generous feelings and 
sense of public duty that animated Sir Robert Peel, we must not 


* “Hansard," Vol. lxipL pp. 184, 187. 
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shat our eyes to the natural bias of his official position. The de¬ 
mands he made in the speech I have .quoted were somewhat exten¬ 
sive. He claimed “ the just prerogatives of the Crown ” for the 
Executive Government, but deprecated all inquiry by the great 
National Council into the exercise of those prerogatives. On behalf 
of all executive functionaries, himself included, nominally respon¬ 
sible to Parliament, he claimed practical irresponsibility. Neither 
Mr. Roebuck, nor Mr. Disraeli, nor any speaker in that debate—nor, 
indeed, any one at all to my knowledge—had ever asked, as Sir 
Robert Peel rhetorically assumed, that “the prerogatives qf the 
Crown should be transferred to the House of Commons.” No such 
proposal is likely to be made now. Eut it seems necessary to re¬ 
mind even Liberal statesmen who have been under the tempt¬ 
ations of office, that the British Constitution—that unwritten 
code of usage and precedent that has the force of law as much 
as the common law of England—although giving groat initiative 
and executive power to the Ministers of tho Crown, through the 
Royal prerogative, has not conferred upon them absolute power, 
untempered by the supervision and advice, and in extreme cases 
by the censure, of the great National Council. The restrictions 
and obligations by which the Executive Government is bound, 
may be imperfect—may not bo as clearly defined as they should 
be—but, if so, there is all the more reason for their being vigi¬ 
lantly preserved from violation and evasion. 

It has been attempted to elevate Sir Robert Peel’s doctrine, 
which Lord Palmerston on subsequent occasions, and with special 
reference to foreign affairs, cordially accepted, into a settled pre¬ 
cedent, almost into a constitutional dogma. The doctrine appeal’s 
to me to bo dangerously unsound. It is not retrogressive, because 
it is novel. We may go very far back in the constitutional annals 
of our country, and yet find constant evidence of that Parlia¬ 
mentary spirit of inquiry into foreign affairs, and into the execu¬ 
tive proceedings of the Crown, which o'ur nineteenth century 
place-men seem united to resist. In the first page of Clarendon’s 
“ History 6f the Rebellion,” the following passage occurs :—“ King 
James in the end of March, 1625, died, leaving His Majesty, that 
now is, engaged in a war with Spain j but unprovided with money 
to manage it, though it was undertaken with the consent and advice 
of Parliament." In 1677 supplies were refused to King Charles II. 
by the House of Commons, “ until His Majesty’s alliances were 
made knoion." These two facts may serve to remind us that be¬ 
fore the great struggle of prerogative and privilege began, and 
even during the reaction that followed the restoration of Monarchy, 
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the consent of Parliament in the conduct of foreign affairs was 
carefully sought ; and that the controlling .power of the Commons 
over the issues of peace and war was asserted long before the 
Revolution, and in some degree secured by their holding the 
national purse. Hardly, however, had that controlling and in¬ 
quisitorial power of Parliament been formally recorded in the Bill 
of Rights, than its direct application began to be found gradually 
Store difficult in consequence of a series of economical, fiscal, and 
social changes. During the Tudor aud Stuart period, the days 
of Occasional effort and intermittent enterprise passed away; 
trade and industry were immensely developed. Nations were 
organized on a permanent footing for production, traffic and 
defence. No sooner had the Revolution decided the su¬ 
premacy of Parliament over prerogative, than a standing army, 
in spite of the letter of the law, and the form of an annual 
vote, became a national institution. The existence of great 
fixed establishments, a settled system of revenue, and the 
new machinery of credit, placed the Exeputive Government 
in such a condition of constant readiness and working order, 
that the obligation of the Crown not to enter on a negotiation 
or enterprise, without having made sure beforehand of the ap¬ 
proval and support of Parliament—plain enough, as Clarendon 
tells "us, in the reign of James I.—came to bo less obvious in 
principle, becauso less pressing in practice. To compensate 
for this loss of direct control, both Houses of Parliament 
learned by degrees to assert and apply their inquisitorial 
power by motions, resolutions, and questions, without resorting 
to the extreme measuro of stopping or suspending supplies. 
Within the last century, therefore, the Executive Power has 
not been impeded in its constant efforts to have its own way 
by any -want of material resources, frut has been impelled to 
shroud its dubious plans in mystery, and to screen its failures 
from observation, by avoiding occasions of debate, and evading 
inconvenient questions. The inquisitorial functions of Parliament, 
have not, I venture to urge, been guarded with sufficient jealousy 
within the present generation, and as the consequence and climax 
of this negligence, they were assailed and altogether set at nought 
by the Government of Lord Beaconsfield. The custom of putting 
questions to Ministers on every sort of subject has become so 
familiar, and ordinarily so commonplace an incident in Parlia¬ 
mentary procedure, that there is danger of our losing sight of 
the degree in which our liberties and our national interests 
may depend on the rigorous -and serious maintenance of 
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this right of interpellation. The scrupulous accuracy and 
sincerity of Ministerial answers to questions that are put in 
Parliament, is the sofe safeguard of the nation against being 
dragged against its will into rash engagements and iniqnitous 
enterprises. About the most flagrant violation of that constitu¬ 
tional safeguard perpetrated by the late Ministry, occurred in con¬ 
nection with Indian affairs; and the Empire is suffering heavy 
loss and running a great risk at this moment that, but for 4 
disingenuous answer given by Lord Salisbury in the House of 
Lords on the 15th of June, 1877, might have been averted. •he 
incident must not be overlooked in the remedial and corrective 
measures undertaken by the new Parliament. If Lord Salisbury, 
the, responsible Minister for India, had not given those assurances 
in the House of Lords, which hoodwinked Lord Northbrook and 
Lord Granville, those two noble lords distinctly intimated, on the 
5th of December, 1878, that there would have been concerted 
action in both Houses, in the form of a resolution or motion which 
could scarcely have failed in extracting some disclosure of the 
facts—the withdrawal of the British Agent from Cabul, for ex¬ 
ample—that were sedulously kept in the background, and which 
would have proved that the suspicious treated by Lord Salisbury 
as “too absurd to be seriously entertained,” were only too well 
founded. * 

Lord Salisbury contrived for the,time to baffle constitutional 
inquiry, and to evade Parliamentary control. If he can also con¬ 
trive to escape Parliamentary censure, which, except by ministerial 
connivance, ought to be a difficult feat for him, he will then have 
made a very successful inroad on the principles of Constitutional 
Government. But there must be no such connivance. Even Sir 
Bobert Peel’s charitable counsels cannot be made to apply to this 
case. No party considerations can be shown to prompt the con¬ 
demnation of such an abuse of executive power, while to condone 
would be to confirm it. That would be‘a bad beginning for 
a Liberal Ministry. 

Extreme as is this case, unparalleled in method and in 
manner, it is, after all, only a special manifestation of self- 
sufficient and self-willed officialism, striving Against being called 
to account for executive plans and procedure, and bent on con¬ 
fining Parliament to legislative work. What the nation has now 
to dread most?—what some of our independent and unpledged 
representatives alone can guard against—is the fellow-feeling and 
brotherly forbearance of the official benches. 

After the electoral revolution that has taken place, ample 
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explanations and serious discussion in Parliament as to foreign and 
Indian affairs can hardly be postponed very long. The natural 
anxieties of our own people at home, and of administrations and 
nationalities abroad, must be relieved, enlightened, and set at rest. 
The opportunity that will then be afforded of re-asserting and 
re-establishing the Imperial functions of Parliament ought not to 
be thrown away. The contagion of the last six years has tainted 
and weakened some vital parts of the body politic, and unless a 
sufficiently numerous party in the new House of Commons can be 
awakened to a stronger sense of the inevitable official malady than 
the incoming Ministers, inoculated by their several “ Offices,” and 
slightly elated by power, are likely to feel, a thorough cure may 
soon be made more difficult and distant than ever. With regard 
to foreign, colonial, and Indian affairs, the spirit of party is tdo 
weak instead of being too strong. When wo are warned not 
to make India the sport of party, and not to press for information 
as to dealings with Continental States, the real objection is to 
national supervision, not to factious interference. Yet the nation 
ought to know something, before it is too late, as to the burdens 
laid upon it and the engagements contracted or broken in its 
name. Under the Tudors and Stuarts, the House of Commons 
managed to have a voice in such matters. What is really wanted 
for the present distress is a new constitutional party to enforce 
Parliamentary control and t# exact Ministerial responsibility. 

The nation must no longer be deprived of all voice in the 
supreme guardianship of its own honour and interests by the pre¬ 
tentious mysteries of diplomacy. What have they ever been 
worth to the commonwealth? Without going into details, or 
denying that confidential communications may often be necessary, 
the broad statement may be safely made that overtures of national 
importance are not of the hair-trigger description, liable to go 
off at one puff of popular breath. All the most effectual nego¬ 
tiations and great pacificating settlements of the world have taken 
place almost in public. And let ns suppose that those master¬ 
pieces of diplomatic art, those mighty achievements of the Beacons- 
field Ministry—the Salisbury-Schouvaloff Agreement, the Angio- 
Turkish Convention,* and the Treaty of Gnndamuk—had been made 
public,' and had been discussed, clause by clause, in Parliament, 
and in the daily journals, before instead of after their conclusion 
and ratification, what harm would have been done? I am not 
now speculating on the happy chance that light and air might have 
turned these conceptions of darkness into abortions; but assum¬ 
ing that they were beneficial to all concerned, why should they 
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have been concocted in secret ? Could perfect secrecy have made 
them more effective or less ephemeral ? 

The most absolutely private and confidential compact between 
two States that has been made within the experience of the present 
generation, was, I suppose, the Peace of Villafranca in 1859. It 
was concluded in a personal conference between two Emperors, 
each one at the head of a great army. Within a month—beforo 
the fair copy could be signed at Zurich, before Garibaldi and his 
thousand men had made the Kingdom of Italy—the compact of 
the two Emperors had become waste-paper, without a shot b#ng 
fired. Louis Napoleon and Francis Joseph had left the people of 
Italy out of their calculations. The Afghan people were forgotten 
when the Treaty of Gundamuk was made. The people of Great 
Britain and Ireland were not consulted as to tlie Anglo-Tnrkish 
Convention. 

Long before the assumption of the Imperial title by the Queen 
in 1877, the supremacy of Great Britain had been so practically 
established in India, that organised resistance by any allied State 
would have been treated not as war, but as treason. Our nego¬ 
tiations with Indian Princes and our treatment of their claims, 
have become as arbitrary, one-sided, and exclusively official as 
our dealings with the inhabitants of the provinces under our 
direct rule. Popular opinion and sentiment are held of no 
account. Consequently, there is an t administrative structure in 
British India, but no solid government. English opinion on 
Indian topics has been equally despised and neglected. Parlia¬ 
mentary inquiry and intervention have been declared to be 
dangerous. Every movement has been official. In Indian 
politics, for something like half a century, the people of India 
have been entirely set aside, but not more so than the people of 
the United Kingdom. Tho English people were not consulted, 
either in the constituencies or through their elected representa¬ 
tives, as to the systematic policy of converting Native States 
into British Provinces, that was only checked in 1857, after an 
unrestrained course of ten years, by a destructive and bloody 
rebellion. The annexation of the friendly and faithful States of 
Sattara, Jhansi, Nagpore, and Oude was only made known to the 
Imperial Parliament as a series of accomplished facts. It would 
have beeu too late then to reverse them; nothing less than a 
concerted party attack would have brought even the semblance 
of censure on Lord Dalhousie and on the Liberal Ministry that 
had instructed and encouraged him in his policy of pure offi¬ 
cialism—the rapacious policy of refraining from local reform, and 
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insisting on centralised uniformity, destroying friendly States and 
making disaffected provinces. The Civil and Military services, 
whose voices were heard and whose views were accepted, hailed 
the policy of annexation as the perfection of wisdom, because it 
brought them promotion, patronage, and the glorification of their 
craft, creed, and race. The doomed States were themselves 
almost inarticulate; and although the best men in India—such 
men as Sir Henry Lawrence, Sir George Clerk, Sir William 
Sleeman, and Sir John Low—saw through the plausible iniquity, 
and* the transcendent mischief that was being perpetrated, they 
were not in the ascendant, they were in a small minority, and 
could hardly obtain a hearing. They were generally denounced 
as superannuated or sentimental Orientalists, who hated enlighten¬ 
ment, and preferred the Natives to their own fellow-countrymen. 
The few good men in both Houses of Parliament and in the Court 
of Directors, who took the part of the allied and protected States, 
spoke to deaf ears and empty benches. 

The opponents of annexation were the true reformers. Tlioso 
who opposed annexation invariably aimed at'administrative re¬ 
form, and the limitation of princely prerogative, while the 
acquisitive school avoided reform and maintained personal rule. 
Their process requiring that all treaties should bo slighted, 
they completely overlooked—they were obliged to do so—the 
vast power of intervention and supervision placed in our 
hands by those treaties, which, if judiciously exercised, could, 
in every instance, have prevented or cured all misgovernment 
without destroying the Native Principality. 

The important protected State of Mysore, with a popula¬ 
tion of four millions and an annual revenue of a million 
sterling, had been in 1856, for nearly twenty-five years, ad¬ 
ministered by a British Commissioner, the authority of the 
Maharajah being entirely superseded by virtue of one of 
those treaties, providing for temporary management in case of 
misrule, which Lord Dalhousie declined to enforce for the 
benefit of either Oude or Nagpore. He refused to reform a 
disorderly State; he refused to restore a reformed State. In 
a Minute dated the 16t.h of January, 1856, just before his 
retirement. Lord Dalhousie left on record, as a legacy of 
counsel for Lord Canning, a statement of his desire and de¬ 
sign to incorporate Mysore with the British dominions, on the 
death of the reigning Bajah. 

The sequestration of Mysore, in 1831, was declared to have 
taken place nnder the Subsidiary Treaty of 1799, but was not 
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really justified by the terms of that Treaty, or by the circumstances 
of the time. This was candidly acknowledged within three years 
by Lord Williatn Bentinck, the Governor-General who had been 
misled by erroneous local reports into taking that extreme step. 
He wrote, as follows, in a despatch to the Secret Committee of 
the Court of Directors, dated the 14th of April, 1834:— 

“By the adoption of the arrangement which I advocate”—a new 
Treaty and a partial restoration—“ certain doubts will be removed 
which I cannot help entertaining, both as to the legality and the 
justice, according to a strict interpretation, of the course lhat 
has been pursued. The Treaty warrants an assumption of the 
country with a view to secure the payment of our Subsidy. The 
assumption was actually made on account of the Rajah’s mis- 
government. The Subsidy does not appear to have been in any 
immediate jeopardy. Again, the Treaty authorises us to assume 
such •part or parts of the country as may be necessary to render 
the funds which we claim efficient and available. The whole has 
been assumed, although a part would unquestionably have sufficed 
for the purpose specified in the Treaty.” 

The truth is that the case in favour of the Rajah, and against 
the hasty assumption of his country, is much stronger than would 
appear from Lord William Bentinck’s frank acknowledgment. 
He says that the Subsidy was not “ in immediate jeopardy but 
ho was not then aware of the fact that it had never leen in 
arrears for a day. In his letter to the Maharajah, dated the 7th 
. of September, 1831, announcing his intention of assuming the 
management of Mysore, he had, on the strength of highly- 
coloured semi-official reports from Madras, unverified by accounts, 
written these words: “ The Subsidy due to the British Govern¬ 
ment has not been paid monthly according to the Treaty of 6th 
July, 1799.” But, in fact, it had been paid monthly. At the 
time the management was assumed, there were no arrears due, 
and the subsidy had been paid in advance for several months. 
The sequestration of the Mysore State, and complete supersession 
of the Maharajah, were not effected in accordance with the Sub¬ 
sidiary Treaty, but in contradiction to its provisions. Both the 
legal and the moral justification originally advanced by Lord 
William Bentinck, breaks down on careful examination. Within 
two years from the sequestration .of Mysore, Lord William 
Bentinck himself, after a personal visit to that country, became 
convinced that he had been deceived and misled. He found that 
the unqualified denunciations, which had induced him to shelve 
the Rajah, were by no means corroborated by the detailed infor- 
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mation laid before him by the Special Committee of Inquiry. He 
acknowledged his error, and he regretted it to the last hour of 
his life. After his return to England, he repeatedly declared that 
the supersession of the Rajah of Mysore was almost the only 
incident in his Indian administration that he looked back upon with 
sorrow. Immediately after his own local investigation, he sent 
the despatch to the Home Government dated 14th of April, 1834, 
already quoted here, in which he recommended the Rajah’s restora¬ 
tion to a more limited sphere of power, and in which he testifies 
warmly to His Highness’s personal capabilities ; declares him to be 
“ in the highest degree intelligent and sensible;” mentions the uni¬ 
versal description of his character as “ the reverse of tyrannical or 
cruel;” and expresses a belief that "lie will make a good ruler in 
future.” But the Maharajah was never to rule his country again. 
That one critical chance was lost, because the Court of Directors, 
in their letter (No. 45, of the 25th of September, 1835) in reply 
to the Governor-General’s proposal, objected entirely to tarnish 
the prospective reinstatement of a Prince who “had ever been,” 
as they observe, “ the attached friend of tiie British Govern¬ 
ment,” by even that limited project of partition recommended 
by Lord William Bentinck. They objected to the division of 
a State, the separate integrity of which was guaranteed by the 
Treaty with the Nizam. The doctrines of annexation were not 
yet in vogue. 

Both Lord William Bentinck, the Governor-General who as¬ 
sumed the management of Mysore, and the Home Authorities, 
who sanctioned it, agreed in considering it as a temporary 
measure only, to remain in force, “ until,” in the words of a 
despatch from the Court of Directors, dated 28th March, 1836, 
“ the arrangements for good Government shall havo been so 
firmly established as to be secure from future disturbance.” 

From 1834 to the day of his death in 1868, the Rajah never 
ceased to claim his restoration; three Governors-Gcneral—Lord 
William Bentinck, Sir Charles Metcalfe, and Lord Hardinge— 
admitted that his abrupt supersession was inconsiderate, unduly 
severe, and of doubtful legality; and down to the year 1856, 
neither the Supreme Government nor the Home Authorities had 
ever contested his claim, or had placed on record any expressed 
or implied intention of permanently retaining the management 
of Mysore; they postponed the re-instatoment only to a more 
convenient season, when an orderly administration for the 
country should have been effectually established. But how was 
it to be decided when “the arrangements for good Govern* 
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ment had been so firmly established as to be secure from future 
disturbance ? ” This was a question which the Rajah himself very 
naturally asked, as reported by the Resident at Mysore in a 
despatch, dated the 5th of May, 1836. “Were the reports 
of the officers employed in the Commission to be the guide 
to the Government, the reports of those whose employment 
would be lost by the re-transfer of the country ? ” Tfie 
officers of the Commission, in gradually increasing numbers, had 
settled themselves down very comfortably with their large 
salaries in the fine climate of Mysore, and such a self-denying 
ordinance was hardly to be expected from them. The great 
improvements effected by General Cubbon’s excellent administra¬ 
tion could have been imposed upon the Maharajah’s Government 
under the terms of the Treaty with equal precision, greater advan¬ 
tage, and at much less cost; but still there was no doubt about 
the improvements. The Mutual Advantage Society, of which 
the centre is at Calcutta, had its corresponding branch at Banga¬ 
lore. Every day added to their reluctance to part with the manage¬ 
ment of so rich and thriving a province, and to break up the 
system of their own construction, under which it had so signally 
prospered. The reluctance was defensible, if not justifiable; 
but the real difficulty, however disguised, was the patronage. 
General Cubbon began his work with four English Assistants, and 
gradually raised the number to thirty ; while offices and departments 
were progressively multiplied after his retirement, so that in 1860, 
when the aged Maharajah was making his last stand against an¬ 
nexation, there were ninety-five English gentlemen quartered on 
Mysore, drawing salaries therefrom to the amount of £100,000 
per annum. The same process bad been going on all over India. 
Wo were enamoured with our own achievements, but the deficit 
was permanent. In the hope of restoring a financial equilibrium, 
the short-sighted policy of internal acquisitions began to be 
entertained both at Calcutta and at home. The Rajah of Mysore 
had no son, and in 1847 he was in his fifty-fifth year. That valu¬ 
able field of patronage now began to be regarded, though in a 
furtive fashion, as Mysore the rich reversion. In February, 1848, 
Lord Dalhousie arrived in India to turn these vague predilections 
into a pre-determined policy. What were his reflections on Mysore 
in the full tide of his territorial acquisitions may be easily con¬ 
ceited. In one of his Minutes, dated the 16th January, 1856, 
reviewing General Cnbbon’s Administration Report for the pre¬ 
ceding official year, he resorted to the doubly fallacious pretext 
by whioh several " protected ” States had been already destroyed, 
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and said : “ The Treaty under which Lord Wellesley raised the 
Rajah, while yet a child, to the musnud, and the Treaty which 
was subsequently concluded with himself, were both silent as to 
heirs and successors. No mention is made of them; the Treaty is 
exclusively a personal one.” Lord Dalhousie was not in the habit 
of taking legal opinions ns to his annexations and resumptions, 
otherwise any jurist would have told him, first, that “a treaty 
of perpetual friendship and alliance,” to be “binding as long 
as the sun and moon endure,” could not be a personal treaty, 
and that the words “ heirs and successors ” were quite super¬ 
fluous to make sovereignty hereditary j and, secondly, that “ per¬ 
sonal ” treaties are not necessarily, or even usually, good only for 
one life, but are more frequently made, as in the case of the Treaty 
of 1849 between the Princes of Hohenzollern and the King of 
Prussia, with a view to hereditary permanence. The Minute 
concluded with these words :—“ I trust, therefore, that when tho 
decease of tho present Rajah shall como to pass, without son or 
grandson, or legitimate male heir of any description, the Terri¬ 
tory of Mysore, which will then havo lapsed to the British 
Government, will be resumed, and that the good work, which 
has been so well begun, will be completed.” Thus was tho 
allied and tributary State of Mysore secretly marked down for 
annexation. Thenceforth the true obstacle to restoration was 
not the Rajah’s alleged incompetence, not the impossibility of 
securing good government, but an aversion to relax our grasp, 
to relinquish the advantages of administrative possession, and the 
prospective reversion. And but for the Rebellion of 1857, and 
a change of Ministry in 18G7, tho Mysore State would un¬ 
doubtedly have become a province of the Madras Presidency. 

Refore the end of 1857 a very general conviction had seized 
hold on the public mind that the acquisitive proceedings of Lord 
Dalhousie during the .previous ten years had been greatly conducive 
to the rebellion that was then raging, and that our success in 
subduing it, and the circumscription of its limits, were due in 
a great measure to the influence of some of those despised 
Native States which had happened to escape annexation. A 
revulsion took place in favour of the Indian Princes, who were 
felt to have manifested, in return for injury and contempt, and 
under circumstances of extreme trial, not merely good will and 
good faith, but power and capacity for which their best friends 
had hardly given them credit. The feeling was not con fin ed 
to the general public j it extended to our statesmen, both in 
and out of office, and is clearly enough indicated in the speeches 
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and publications of the day and in the dealings of the Executive 
Government. 

This incidental tarn of the public mind was not strong 
enough to concentrate permanent attention on Indian affairs, or to 
stem the recurring tide of official prejudice and "interest, and 
but for a potent reinforcement would probably have died away 
when military triumph and measures of pacification had for the 
time removed alarm and restored routine. Party spirit came to 
the rescue. The small body of independent Indian reformers 
had succeeded happily, in Ujjp4, in invoking party spirit so far 
as to administer a check to Lord Dalhousie, by a threatened 
motion in the House of Commons against the annexation of 
Kerowlee, which would have been the first encroachment on 
the States of Raj poo tan a, and would probably have turned the 
scale in favour of rebellion three years later, in that important 
region of India. More fully instructed, better fortified by facts, 
and backed by opinion out of doors, the spirit of party would 
evidently have led the Conservative Opposition, after the catas¬ 
trophe of 1857, to go more deeply into the Indian question, 
and to take up a more dooided and hostile attitude against 
Lord Dalhousio’s policy of annexation, which had run its entire 
course under a Liberal Government. Mr. Disraeli’s utterances 
in Parliament, the Press evening journal, under his influence, 
and the Oude despatches, which led to Lord Ellonborough’s 
retirement the next year, give a fair notion of the line of attack 
that would have been taken up. But unfortunately, as it seems 
to me, this party movement was prematurely cut short in 
February; 1858, by what are called the responsibilities of office. 
Lord Ellenborough’s blundering Oude despatches probably did 
good rather than harm, containing, as they did, a very unofficial 
confession of wrong having been done, and having a few sympa¬ 
thetic words for popular convictions and sentiments. Anything 
that betrays a human heart and a moral sense at the back of our 
hard, political system, must have a healthy influence in India, 
warning and correcting, be it ever so little, the self-complacent 
host of officials, relieving the monotony of discontent and despair 
among the most thoughtful of the Indian population. That very 
dement of uncertainty and variability in the action of the Execu¬ 
tive, which haB been pointed out os one of the evils of repre¬ 
sentative Government, is really its great merit. Perfection and 
infallibility are not to be looked for in human institutions. Too 
long a tenure of office inoculates statesmen with the characteristic 
malady of permanent functionaries. They become impatient of ( 
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discussion, and intolerant of publicity. Party spirit' breaks in 
upon this, and government by party periodically brings fresher 
and younger minds to bear upon great problems. The Minister 
who has just emerged from Opposition is likely to be compara¬ 
tively free from prejudice and formality, to be unfettered by 
old pledges and attachments. A Minister might naturally be 
expected to regard with more severe discrimination the decrees 
of a Governor or Viceroy belonging to the other side, than ho 
would those of one appointed by his own leader, and with whom 
he was on terms of personal intimacy. A Conservative Govern¬ 
ment camo very seasonably into office at that critical stago in 
the great Indian rebellion, when some faults of the past and of 
recent date, which their predecessors had committed, could be 
corrected, and when some new principles could be declared which 
wore hardly compatible with the policy which their pi'edecessors had 
been pursuing. In January, 1858, the Viceroy, Lord Canning, 
had published a decree for the confiscation of Uhar, a small State 
in Central India. On tho 11th of Juno in tjiat same year, tbo 
new President of the Board of Control, soon afterwards the 
Secretary of State, Lord Stanley, stated in the House of Com¬ 
mons that it was the intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
“ to disallow the policy of annexation as regards the territory 
of Dhar, and that the present occupation of that territory was 
provisional only.”* The complete rejection both of their doctrine 
and their method in this instance was very much taken to heart 
by the functionaries at Calcutta. . It was protested against there 
as a great blow to authority, and the conduct of some persons in 
connection with it, was considered as quite unpardonable. The 
Maharajah Holkar of Indore was made to suffer, and has been 
made to suffer ever since, on account of the frank and generous 
part he was known to have taken in communication with tho 
late Mr. John Dickjnson, for the protection of his neighbour, 
the infant Bajah of Dhar. Lord Stanley, now the Earl of Derby, 
had placed him* “ high on the list of those Princes who had 
distinguished themselves by acts of fidelity and friendship to the 
British Government^,” and who were to be “rewarded by terri¬ 
torial grantsJ’t Lord Elphinstone, the Governor of Bombay, 
wrote in July, 1857:—“If he (Holkar) had been ill-disposed 
towards us, the whole country would have risen. All the 

* “ Hansard,” vol. 2nd, of 1857-58, p. 574; and sec ‘ ‘ Dliar Papers ’’ (200 
of 1859), p. 6. 

f “ Lords’ Return, Honours and Rewards for Princes of India ” (77 of 1800), 
p. 7 and p. 32. 
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smaller Chiefs seem to take their cue from him/' And he wrote 
to Holkar himself :—“ The endeavours which your Highness's 
Government has made in suppressing rebellion and punishing the 
mutinous troops, will not be forgotten by the British Government." 
The promise that Holkar was to receive a territorial reward 
“ in due proportion," according to the terms of a letter from 
Lord Canning, “ to the Nizam and Scindia," was communicated 
to the. Maharajah, and his Ministers, in the Indore Durbar,’ by 
the British Agent, Sir Robert Hamilton, in March, 1859. 
Bnt in June, 1859, Lord Stanley was no longer Secretary 
of State; a Liberal ^Government was reinstalled in office ; 
Lord Elphinstone died in 1860; the official influences, checked 
for a brief space, prevailed once more; and although the -little 
State of Dhar was preserved from extinction, the functionaries 
at Calcutta contrived by passive and dilatory means, and by 
argumentative despatches, to delay compliance with the orders of 
the Homo Government for six years and a-half, from June, 
1858, down to December, 1864.* Dhar was saved, but instead 
of his territorial reward, Holkar, to tlio national dishonour, lias 
got nothing for his pains but detraction and obloquy. 

By this reversal of the hasty condemnation of Dhar, nobody 
lost anything except Holkar, and far from giving a blow to 
our authority, it had a most beneficial effect, spreading abroad a 
belief in the real supervision of the Crown, and raising the 
moral influence of our Government. Yet it was one of those 
acts that are seldom done by a Minister long enough in office 
to be thoroughly broken in. 

The same may be said of a far more important and widely- 
extending measure—the Queen's Proclamation of 1858, on taking 
over the direct administration of India from the East India 
Company. This memorable document, which did much to 
tranquillize and restore confidence after, the convulsion and 
horrors of 1857, and which is cherished in every Native 
State as the charter of its existence, could never have been 
put forth by the Government of Lord Palmerston, for it conveys 
a covert condemnation of that Government's past proceedings. 
The decencies and precedents of official diction are observed; 
the settled custom of keeping up an appearance of consistency 
and continuity is maintained; but- no one acquainted with the 
reign of terror through which the protected States of India 
had been living between 1848 and 1856, can misunderstand the 


* “ Further Papers, Dhar ” (19(1 of 18G5), p. 117. 
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purport of the two following clauses in the Proclamation of 
1858 :— 

We hereby announce to the Native Princes of India that all Treaties and 
Engagements made by them by or under the authority of the Honourable 
East India Company, are by TIs accepted, and will be scrupulously main¬ 
tained : and we look for the like observance on their part. 

We desiro no extension of Our present territorial possessions ; and. 
while we will permit no aggression upon Our dominions or Our rights to be 
attempted with impunity, We shall sanction no encroachment on those of 
others. We shall respect the rights, dignity, and honour of Native Princes 
as Our own. 

These assurances were accepted as they were intended—as 
a solemn pledge that the principles of Lord Dalhousie’s policy 
of annexation were abandoned for ever. In that sense, and in 
the sense of a retrospective reproach on the Cabinet of which he had 
been a member, these assurances were evidently understood by 
the Duke of Argyll. An article from his Grace’s pen in the 
Edinburgh Review for April, 1863, subsequently reprinted in a 
small volume, pronounced it “ more than doubtful whether it 
was expedient to issue any proclamation to the people of India, 
such as that which the Cabinet of Lord Derby issued in the 
name of the Crown.” “As regards the administration of affairs 
no change of principle was required.” “ The Government was 
not a new one, neither were its principles of administration new.” 
“Already,” complained the Duke, “the words of tlio Procla¬ 
mation are used as an armoury for debate, and are wildly quoted 
as consistent or inconsistent with the tenur of particular 
measures.” This was “ a dangerous position.” “ It would have 
been better to stand on the character which the Government 
of India had never forfeited, and which it required no new 
Proclamation to define.” * 

The Royal Proclamation of 1858 being, however, an accom¬ 
plished fact, and one. most welcome to those independent mem¬ 
bers in both Houses who had paid most attention to India, was 
loyally acknowledged by the Liberal administration on their 
return to power, as a fixed and fundamental point in Imperial 
policy. Lord Canning made a still greater advance in repudi¬ 
ating Lord Dalhousie’s doctrines as to the impotenco and 
uselessness to the Empire of the Native States, in his des¬ 
patch of the 30th of April, 1860, recommending that for the 
future there should be no interference with succession by 


* “ Iiidia under Dalhousie and Canning ” (Longmans, 1865), pp. 105, 106. t 
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adoption in Hindoo Principalities. Not only did he bear testi¬ 
mony to the strength that our Government had derived from 
the allied and .protected States during the rebellion—when, as 
he said, “those patches of Native Government served as break¬ 
waters to the storm which would otherwise have swept over 
ns in one great wave,” but he implicitly confessed that the 
destructive process freely employed by Lord Dalhousie, was his¬ 
torically and legally indefensible. Sweeping away the sham 
precedents and prerogatives by which the faithful and friendly 
States of Nagpore, Sattara, and Jhansi had been destroyed, “ we 
have not shown,” he says, in paragraph 17 of that despatch, 
“so far as I can find, a single instance in which adoption 
by a Sovereign Prince has been invalidated by a refusal of 
assent from a paramount Power.” In the sentiments as well 
as the arguments of the Adoption despatches, the Secretary of 
State, Sir Charles Wood (now Viscount Halifax) entirely con¬ 
curred.* 

It is a singular fact that at this very time, these two 
eminent statesmen, Lord Canning and Lord Halifax, with 
apparently strange inconsistency, were bent on the annexation 
of Mysore, and the latter eventually, though, it is believed, 
unwillingly, decided on carrying it out by the discredited 
plan of ignoring the effect of an adoption. Lord Canning 
was misled by his official surroundings into the belief that 
the possession of Mysore would be peculiarly advantageous; 
and ho was also misled by certain alleged expressions of 
impatience and hopelessness during Lord Dalhousie’s incum¬ 
bency, into a belief that the old Maharajah did not really wish 
to adopt a successor, but would make " a bequest of his country, 
in full sovereignty to the Crown” (see despatch to the Secretary 
of State, No. 35, dated the 30th of March, 1860). 

The Maharajah, however, made no such bequest, but on the 18 th 
of June, 1865, formally and publicly adopted a son, in accordance 
with necessary native customs. At this crisis, once more, party 
spirit, in its best form, and under its most benevolent aspect, came 
to the rescue. The Liberal Cabinet, never thoroughly converted 
from the showy plausibilities of the policy it had for eight 
years upheld, hesitated to give up the “exceptional” reversion 
of Mysore, and but for the salutary action of party govern¬ 
ment the annexation would probably have taken place. The 


* Thera is a fact in connection with these despatches, that it will be our 
' business, by-and-by, to disclose.—Eo. $. 
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recognition of the adopted son as heir to the throne was 
deferred until a Conservative Ministry came into office] in 1866, 
and until the fresher and younger mind, and unbiassed judg¬ 
ment of Lord Cranborne (now Lord Salisbury) was brought to 
bear on the subject. Sir Stafford Northcote, who succeeded to 
the India Office when the Reform Bill of 1867 had led to 
Lord Salisbury’s resignation, was enabled to reverse in reality 
the .decision of his predecessors, while preserving, according to 
official custom, the consecutiveness and harmonious continuity 
of records, by a fortunate circumstance. The persistent claim 
of the old Maharajah, repeatedly rejected, had been for the 
restoration of his personal rule over the Mysore State. But ia 
his Highness’s latest letter, dated 4th July, 1866, unanswered 
when Sir Stafford Northcote came into office, “the question as 
to the disposal of the territory of Mysore, after the death of 
the present Maharajah,” was, for the first time, “ formally 
raised,” and, thereupon. Her Majesty’s Government, “having 
regard to the antiquity of the Maharajah’s family, and its long 
connection with Mysore,” determined “to maintain that family 
on the throne in the person of his Highness’s adopted son.”* 
Consequently, on the demise of the aged Maharajah, in March, 
1808, his heir, Chamrajendra Wadiyar, was enthroned as bis 
successor. In December of the same year the Liberals, under 
Mr. Gladstone, regained power, but every provision that had 
been made for the education of the young Prince, for the safe 
custody of the treasures contained in the Palace, and for so 
modifying the fabric of administration as to render it suitable 
for transfer to his Highness on his majority, was approved and 
confirmed by the Duke of Argyll, who succeeded Sir Stafford 
Northcote. Throughout his tenure of office the Duke of Argyll 
firmly upheld and promoted a polity which, so long as it was 
an open question, he is known to have deprecated. Into this 
case, therefore, no bitterness of party can enter. 

In the promised reconstitution of the Mysore State, we have 
the solitary instance of an Indian Principality held under seques¬ 
tration for -nearly fifty years, and doomed to extinction as a separate 
State, reprieved from that sentence, and held for the last twelve 
years in trust for its infant Sovereign. When the cloud of an¬ 
nexation—hanging above Mysore and thereby gathering again 
oyer the constituent States of the Empire—was dispersed by 
the Home Government in 1867, the moral authority of the 


* “Mysore Papers," 1866, pp. 8, 9. 
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Imperial Crown was greatly strengthened throughout India. The 
time now approaches for a still more decisive step in the work 
of restitution. Only a few months remain in which the final 
arrangements can be made for transferring executive power and 
direct control over tho entire fabric of administration from the 
British Commissioner to the Indian Prince, and for choosing 
his Highness's first Minister. The project of transition is now 
anxiously scanned, and the process will be eagerly watched, not 
only at Bangalore and Calcutta, but at every centre of political 
activity and thought throughout India. Recent intelligence from 
Mysore tells us of deep dissatisfaction being very prevalent, and 
<5f alarming doubts as to the success, and even as to the integrity, 
of local stewardship since the decease of the late Maharajah in 
1868. If Lord Hartiugton and Lord Ripon can rise to the 
height of the situation, it may be a fortunate circumstance, for 
India no less than for the Mysore State, that this crisis of the 
young Maharajah’s minority should be so closely coincident with 
the fall of * the Beaconsfield Ministry. And here there is no 
invidious comparison of principles or capacity. The complica¬ 
tions in Mysore are represented as being of such a nature, that 
nothing but the freshness of judgment and Freedom of initiative 
possessed by a Secretary of State newly appointed under our 
system of party rule, would be likely to stay the sickness or 
to create healthy conditions. 

In the Administration Report of Mysore for 1872-3, the Chief 
Commissioner, Sir Richard Meade, expressed this confident 
hope:—"When the time comes for the young Maharajah’s ac¬ 
cession to power, he will succeed to a flourishing exchequer, 
and to an administration organized in all its details. Seldom,” 
he added, “ will a monarch have assumed the reins of govern¬ 
ment under fairer auspices, and never will an Indian ruler have 
assumed the dominion of a province richer in all the elements 
of material wealth.” It is a serious question for the Imperial 
Government, while yet a few months remain for curative mea¬ 
sures, whether, under existing auspices, the confident hopes of 
Sir Richard Meade are in a fair way to be realised, whether the 
Maharajah is likely to find his public exchequer flourishing, or 
the material wealth of the Palace intact, or to be assisted in his 
earliest efforts as a ruler by a competent “ administration, organized 
in aE its details.” The " flourishing exchequer,” indeed, is past 
praying for. The year of famine came to give the finishing touch 
to ten years of extravagance and waste. In 1861, when the' 
twenty-five years of General Sir Mark Cubbon’s administration 
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came to an end, ho left a million sterling in hard cash in tho 
Mysore treasury, the fruit of accumulated surpluses. At the 
close of the official year 1871-2, £300,000 of this fund still re¬ 
mained. All has now gone, and a million of debt appears on the 
wrong side of the account. 

As to the competent “ administration organized in all its 
details, 0 general instructions of marked liberality and unques¬ 
tionable equity havo been despatched on several occasions .by 
tho Home Government without distinction of party—both when 
the Duke of Argyll was Secretary of State, and since the late 
Ministry came into power—declariug it to be “essential that 
the administration should bo conducted with a judicious reference 
to native feelings, and, in a great measure, by native agency.” 
But no Secretary of State hitherto seems to havo realised tho 
obstructive resources of a chartered bureaucracy. During tho 
ample interval of twelve years since tho installation of tho 
minor Prince, instead of a serious, well-considered scheme of 
transmutation, various dilatory measures have ( been talked about, 
taken up, dropped, and resumed, always with more serious regard 
for the outgoing body of English officials, than for the nascent 
Indian hierarchy, upon whose tried qualifications the Maharajah 
ought to be ablo to depend on tho very day of his assuming 
charge. His Highness’s own capabilities, views, and wishes 
are probably somewhat obscure at present. Those who havo 
the warmest and most legitimate interest in his welfare and in 
the success of his rule, complain that every person having 
the least claim, from birth and rank, or public services, to b'i 
considered as one of the notables of Mysore, bas been jealously 
excluded from personal intercourse with the Maharajah. The 
young Prince, it is said, has received a fair education, has 
learned to ride, to shoot, to take a part in polo, cricket, and 
other manly exorcises, to drive four-in-hand, and to enjoy the 
society of accomplished English ladies—all excellent things in 
their way—but has not been allowed to seo enough of his own 
territories or of his own subjects. It is said, also, that tho 
too common aversion of English officials in India to Native 
coadjutors of decided originality and strength of character, has 
been most injuriously displayed of late years, more particularly 
in appointments and promotions, having a direct connection 
with the impending transfer of government. 

A strong Dewan or Minister is, above all, essential for ilie 
prosperity of an Indian State, especially when the Prince is 
young. In the first instance, the choice of a Minister must 
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obviously be exercised by the British Government, although it 
is most requisite .that the person chosen, whether found within 
Mysore or brought in from another province, should be accept¬ 
able to tlie Bajah, and capable of commanding respect and 
obedience throughout his dominions. A mere creature of the 
British Commissioner, with purely official qualifications, would 
bo of no use, either to Mysore or to the Empire, even though 
his reputation might be without a stain. Any discredit or 
grave suspicion hanging over the antecedents of such a person 
would mate him worse than useless. 

It was made a very unfair topic of reproach against the 
late Maharajah, during his appeal for restoration in 1866, that 
he had enjoyed, without profiting by them, singular “advan¬ 
tages in the way of political education/’ under “the tutelage of 
a natife statesman,” the celebrated Poomiah, “of high character 
and great ability.” Poorniah’s tutelage, in fact, had consisted in 
removing from the young Prince’s reach, all means of improving 
his mind and of becoming acquainted with public business, and 
in encouraging him in every sort of frivolous pursuit. Poor- 
niah’s great project was to throw his master completely into 
the background, and to gain for himself and his family, the 
position of hereditary premier. But Poorniah was, undoubtedly, 
a man of high and commanding character, whose rank and 
services, no loss than his administrative ability, ensured public 
respect, and made him an efficient Minister. Poorniah was, to 
say the least, a good steward. His personal integrity was 
unimpeachable. He handed over to his master a full treasury 
and a great store of jewels. The present Maharajah’s ancestral 
property, in jewdlery and plate—property of a nature peculiarly 
indestructible and identifiable—was valued, in 1869, at about 
£400,000. No one who cannot give as clear an account in 
this department as Poorniah did, must be allowed to take 
Poorniah’s place, or to occupy any post that would enable him 
to cut all ■connection with the past, and to give and take a 
reciprocal acquittance. Very ugly rumours have been in circu¬ 
lation for some time, as to a contemplated arrangement under 
which there would be no transmission of power at all, under 
which the reconstitution of the Native State would be merely 
colourable, without any honest consultation as to its new con¬ 
ditions, without any inquiry as to the past, without any 
accountability in the future. It is to be hoped, notwith¬ 
standing much anxiety and alarm, that up to this time the 
departmental authorities in London and at Calcntta, though to 
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some extent, perhaps, prepared, are not pledged to an approval 
of the rumoured arrangement. But wider and weightier issues 
than those of local interest are bound up in the investigation 
and correction of neglect or misconduct in Mysore, The nomi¬ 
nation of a competent Dowan cannot fail to bring up for 
decision the main question whether the restoration of the 
Mysore State is to be genuine and ungrudging, or is to be 
impaired by arbitrary and unwarranted conditions. Thera is 
one point in the case that it might seem ungracious—not to 
say audacious—to urge openly on the one side, unless under 
great pressure, but which most assuredly has never been, and 
never will be, forgotten, and that is that the original seques¬ 
tration," as recorded by Lord William Beutinck, and confessed 
so late as 18G3, in the Council of India, by Sir John Willoughby,* 
was illegal and a violation of the Treaty. This wrongful act, 
however well intended, can confer no right or title on the 
protecting Power to make any demand or exaction from the 
restored Prince, that might not have been made from his pre¬ 
decessor if his rule had been uninterrupted. 

The prospective transfer of executive authority over the ex¬ 
tensive and fertile territories of Mysore from a British Commis¬ 
sion to a Hindu Prince may well be watched by politicians of 
both our great parties as a trial of the compatibility of Imperial 
supremacy with provincial self-government; and there can be 
no doubt that the details of the transaction, will be most closely 
observed, not only by the Mysoreans, but by all Indian Princes - 
and statesmen, and will be regarded as affording a crucial test 
of the good faith and sincerity of Imperial declarations. Upon 
the prompt and decisive action of the new Viceroy and the new 
Secretary of State, it now depends whether this important and 
conspicuous experiment is to be an honourable success or a 
foregone and predestined failure. Whether it is to be a failure, 
or whether, it is to be a success, may possibly turn to some 
extent on timely inquiries being made as to its progress or con¬ 
clusion; and no person in either House of Parliament should 
be deterred from making and pressing such inquiries by vague 
laudation of officialism, or by stale and unfair denunciation of 
party spirit. 


‘ Mysore Papers,” Hi of 18(j(5, p. 30. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF LIBERALISM. 

It needs no demonstration that a cause or principle will always bo 
most, likely to triumph in the world when it is sought to be carried 
out most completely in accordance with its own genius, when it 
moves most exactly along its proper lines, and puts forth its un¬ 
divided strength. More especially must this be the case with all 
principles which derive their strongtk from the eternal nature of 
things, and whose motive power lies in the moral enthusiasm they 
create in men. Expressing pure abstract truth, they have a 
thousand allies in the constitution of each human mind ; appealing 
to the great moral sanctions, they arouse by far the deepest and 
strongest principle in a nature, and turn its force against the evil 
they seek to overthrow. t Principles of this character are always 
most influential in proportion as they are expressed with their native 
breadth and grandeur. They may come from the lips of one man, 
but behind him, giving force to his words, are those massive forces 
of right, which in the long run bear away all obstacles in their path. 
And since Liberalism possesses both these characteristics, and from 
them derives its strength—since its path lies along the line of puro 
abstract right, which gives it its raison d’etre, and since it appeals 
for its success to the moral instincts of men, to the sense of justice 
and humanity—it follows that it is always strongest when it is most 
robust, most uncompromising; when it most exactly hits the line of 
wise practical statesmanship, and calls up th<5 greatest volume of 
enthusiasm to carry its projects into effect. When these’two are 
combined it is nearly always a conquering power. As Herbert 
Spencer would put it, choosing the line of right, it chooses the line 
of least resistance; calling up the moral enthusiasms as the motive 
force, it lays hold of the most potent engines that reside in the 
nature of man. Combining these two, it is assured of ultimate 
triumph, and it is most likely to win the triumph of the day.* 

The path of true Liberalism is along the lines of moral equity 

* Ait oar readers will perceive, this article was written before the result of the l&te 
elections wis known. 
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and intellectual right. If an exact statement could now be made of 
all legislation as it now is; if a conspectus of our social system, and 
legislative code could be presented before us; and if a mind able to 
traverse the whole extent of every conception were then to draw 
lines from things as they are to things as they ought to be, those 
lines would mark out the exact march which ought to bo taken by 
the great Liberal host. That would express the grand strategical 
movements which they could most easily and most effectively carry i 
out. No doubt this sketches a project of Reform which would 
demand generations to get embodied in laws on the statute-book, 
but that is the line along which the Liberal advance must be made, 
and, sooner or later, it must overtake the whole. English states¬ 
manship has always bcfen solid and practical—it has had no projects 
in the air, no paper constitutions; each brick of the edifice forming 
the body politic must be laid close to the last brick, and there must 
be no unseemly gaps, but the outlines made by pure abstract right 
make the plan and elevation of the social edifice which the Liberal 
builders have it in charge to constract. Our legislative system 
follows the order of Nature : it moves only a kittle at a time, so as 
to give as trifling inconvenience as possible to those whom it 
affects; but its true line of development is along the line pointed 
out by Nature, and Liberalism is always strongest when along this 
line it calls up its greatest force to “do the next thing,” accom¬ 
plish the task of the hour. 

If such lines, from things as they are to things as they ought 
to be, could be drawn, not only would they mark out the proper 
line of march of the Liberal host, they would also mark out the lino 
along which the nation is sure, sooner or later, to go. There are 
forces every moment gathering greater strength, which press in 
this direction, and their quiet constant momentum cannot possibly 
be withstood. The living tide of the great mass of humanity; the 
ever-growing energy of an advancing people ; the native sentiments 
of justice and honour which dwell in all unsophisticated souls ; the 
influence of culture and education, of science and art and poetry, 
and all those thousand things which make for the right, form, 
in their union, a force against which it is futile to strive. This 
is always most clearly seen when we look at great historic breadths. 
We may then see the continuous conquest of right as clearly as 
from a mountain top we can trace the course of a great river, and 
mark it growing broader, deeper, more resistless as it nears the 
sea. Mr. Herbert Spencer’s “ Sociological Tables ” show us, at one 
view, our English history from the time of the Druids to the 
year 1850j and anyone who examines them will find one steady pro- 
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grass, one continuous triumph—the martyrs of one age the heroeB 
and *fashioners of the next. Can anyone believe that that march 
of a great people can be withstood, that the momentum of ages 
will cease, that the principles which have always triumphed in 
the past can fail to secure victory in the future? Everyone who 
fights in the Liberal ranks ought to fight with the assurance of 
victory ; the cause he advocates, if it be just, must triumph. 
Beaten down to-day, he shall be successful to-morrow. If his 
blood be shed as a martyr in the cause, it clothes that cause 
with a moral force which shall secure it a nobler conquest. 

It is therefore of the highest importance that Liberals, especially 
Liberal leaders, should be capable of taking large, broad, statesman¬ 
like views. Obviously this is necessary fof many reasons. In the 
first place, only by so doing can they look away, from the point 
where they now stand, up to the point which the Liberal creed 
marks out as the line of advance, and by this means lead the host 
along that line. ,If they are feeble, little men, shut in within narrow 
conventionalisms, unable to range over great areas, they have not 
the mental and moral robustness needed to command the confidence 
of the people; they are not worthy to lead a strong and high-spirited 
race like the English race; and they had far better retire into the 
background, and let more capable men come to the front. Every 
Liberal leader ought to be like the great Hebrew legislator, when 
he stood on Pisgah, and viewed the promised land—behind him, 
not unworthy deeds, and unheroic ancestors, but all these form¬ 
ing themselves into nobler inspirations to lead on .to a worthier and 
richer life, to a solid and enduring greatness far surpassing anything 
yet attained. None but an able and enlightened statesman can ever 
appreciate the greatness, the majesty, the simple nobleness of our 
English constitution ; can see the immortal strength it possesses as 
it rests "broad-based upon the people’s will.” Only such an one 
can ever be in deep sympathy with it—his mental structure 
fashioned by its broad principles, his moral nature roused to en¬ 
thusiasm by its grand traditions. Given only a great man, one 
touched with reverence for the mighty dead—such an one will drink 
in from the Liberal principle all high and heroic inspirations; he 
will dilate to the full measure of the idea; the powerful champions 
of English liberty will live over again in his nature; he will exult 
in the glorious strength of Milton,- the glorious daring of 
Sidney. Thus, in the sooond place, having this large calibre 
and mould, he will see clearly the surpassing greatness 
Of the cause for which he- fights, the breadth and nobleness of 
the Liberal principle, and ' tho relative littleness and itisignifi- 
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cance of all those crotchets and hobbies, which,-even if right 
and just, are only very small parts of that principle. He will 
see that to secure conquest, the whole Liberal army must march 
abreast; that nothing can possibly be gained, in the long run, 
by taking any one true idea, and giving it a prominence out of 
proportion to its real importance. The task of practical wisdom 
for all true Liberals, is to find out what is really the one work 
of the hour—what is the one cause which most completely ap¬ 
proaches the breadth of the Liberal idea; and then, having found 
this, to put all dividing questions aside, assigning them their 
relatively smaller importance, to close the ranks, and in one 
solid phalanx of earnest and resolute men, bear down in full 
strength upon the foe* If the oause be right and just, the 
Liberals of England have never failed to carry it; they have 
assailed stronghold upon stronghold, privilege upon privilege, 
monopoly after monopoly; the combined strength of the English 
people, thus exerted, has borne down Crown, Peers, and Church, 
and asserted the irresistible might of the nation’s will. Each 
Liberal leader should fight with the lofty c'onsciousnftss of tho 
glorious host behind him; he should remember he bears a 
banner which has never known defeat; he should be in living 
sympathy with those reformers and heroes who have won for us 
our rights; he should feel the greatness and the sacredness of 
the cause he represents; and then, like a true man made power¬ 
ful by the aspirations and the prayers of England’s noblest sons, 
he should go forth and fight his battle with that dogged deter¬ 
mination and royal courage which in unnumbered fields have 
made our cause victorious. 

Strong and able men, men of powerful mind and solid principle, 
can always do much to sway a constituency, and rouse it to heroic 
resolve. If noble and unselfish himself, a man can diffuse a& air 
of nobleness around him; the generous enthusiasm for the right 
which possesses him "will insensibly enter into his hearers, and bear 
them along, and will often make its way to their hearts, and through 
these lay hold of their judgments. There is something almost 
resistless in noble sentiments, if felt to be real, if spoken with the 
accent of convicfcicfn. It is these which have been the mighty force 
of Liberalism in days gone by, which have won its signal victories. 
For such sentiments are as the utterance of a god; they appeal to 
everything that is noble and divine in each man’s soul; they make 
him feel the deity slumbering there; they strike hard upon his 
indolence, and bid him arise and espouse the eause of right. And 
there is no man living who can despise that appeal if itfbe made 
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with sufficient strength. He may put it aside—but a strong 
resolute man, one who is proof in a good conscience himself, and 
mighty in that sevenfold force of right, can compel him, if he trifle 
with it, to pass judgment upon himself, and to slink and cower 
before him, as a mere slave who is bound hand and foot, and will 
not claim his freedom—as a poor coward, who date not for his life 
follow his highest convictions as a man. Given only a strong sense 
of moral righteousness, a strong will driving it home, and earnest 
plain-spoken. Saxon pouring it out in manly, burning words before 
the people, wo do not believe there is any English constituency 
where, with such an indictment as the Liberals have to present, 
the moral sense of the people may not be won over, and made to 
give a verdict for the right. 

Such men, moreover—men of robust understanding and sound 
sense—men who possess our English faculty of going straight to 
the heart of a question, and cutting clean through it in a few 
sentences—can raise a people for a timo into a higher mental 
region. Giving out great thoughts, appealing to broad principles, 
rousing it generous enthusiasm, they sweep away, for a time, the 
little world of selfish and sordid cares; they show men the 
heavens of truth and right which stretch %bove them; they bring 
into clear view the sanctities which every true man, whatever his 
creed, reveres; and they make evident how little, and poor, and 
paltry a great nation like England becomes when it descends to a 
mean and selfish policy. They can show how much greater it is to 
# cultivate an open and even-handed justice towards all nations, to 
live in peace and good-will, to be unsuspicious and unfearing, 
abiding in calm conteut with the quiet majesty of England, with 
a known strength whose full resources have never yet been 
ascertained. 

It is this combination of sober sense, robust intellect, and high 
moral earnestness which are wanted to rouse the sleeping conscience 
of the nation, and bring it to its right mind. There must have 
been a serious loss of these qualities, a sad descent from the high 
lines on which our national policy hitherto moved, or there could 
never have been the deeds of the Beaconsfield Administration. 
Before one-half of them had been perpetrated the'national conscience 
would have spoken out, in tones not to be trifled with. If England 
had been in a healthy moral state, as she used to be, the strongest 
administration which had ventured on such a coarse would have 
been long ago swept away. It is difficult to say what has caused 
the descent, and probably none are exempt from blame. There has 
been, it can hardly be questioned, > a wide-spread relaxation of moral 
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and mental fibre. All classes and sections of the community have 
yielded more or less to a sensuous ease; they have not been faithful 
and vigilant, keeping up the old English traditions, placing beforo 
their eyes our sublime ideal of duty, giving conscience her supremo 
throne, and caring only to do honest, solid work. All tho 
better portion of the nation has been yielding to an emasculating 
pursuit of pleasure, more or loss pronounced, much as tho warriors 
of Hannibal did at Capua, and tho grand moral strength, the clear 
vision and heroic courage, which used to mark this portion of the 
community'have vanished. Our wisdom is to recognise this fact, 
and to remedy it. How tho election will go will be known before 
this paper meets our readers' eye, but in any case, victorious or 
defeated, tho Liberal party has a great task before it. For even 
when it comes into power, it has carefully to purge tho nation 
ox that baser element which made tho Beacousfiold administration 
possible; it has to build up tlio people in solid righteousness, and, 
as far as possible, make them in future incapable of such descent. 
The perils through which we have passed must bo a lesson to us 
all, and ever afterwards we must guard against thqir recurrence. 

Now let us lay to heart this'evident fact that every true 
Liberal, if he really cares about his principles, and wishes to 
see them in the ascendant, must himself maintain a tone of un¬ 
varying heroism. Having chosen his side, because it is tho 
side of right, he must have a moral courage which can make 
him invincibly firm, which can uphold the supremacy of un¬ 
changing principle, which can make him strong to assail any, 
of the strongholds of wrong. His political antagonists may 
sink to anything they choose, either in the moral or the mental 
plane, but any descent or relaxation is fatal to him, his cause 
can triumph only in proportion as he and his party continuo 
at their maximum of strength, and so force the nation along 
the upward path. The- very moment Liberals begin to bo idle, 
listless, wanting in xhoral enthusiasm, in that moment they begin 
to suffer disintegration and defeat. The triumph of Liberalism 
arises from the triumph of intelligence, principle, unselfishness, 
over ignorance, prescription, and the baser passions of men, and 
such a triumph n^ver can be achieved * sav.e by the indomitable 
determination of the strongest and best. 

Now moral courage is not a quality which can be gained in 
an hour ; rather is it the slow work of a lifetime. It may be said, 
ipdeed, to contain every high quality, and to Bhow them all in their 
grandest and purest state. Probably, it bows us in reverence for 
this very reason, that we recognize it to be the expression of a 
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great and full-orbed man—-the momentary flashing of a lofty and 
magnanimous soul. We can see that it could not spring up so 
nobly, and rise so high, if it were not constantly present, if the 
whole life were not of an heroic tone. And it is this heroism in 
the minutice of daily life which is wanted. It is an unfaltering 
devotion to duty, at all costs ; an acceptance of the great law of 
right as the constant rule of the life. One who accepts the prin¬ 
ciple of right at all costs in politics, is manifestly in a false 
position, is hypocritical and unreal, if he does not accept and 
carry out that principle in social and domestic, commercial and 
literary life. He is no true Liberal—his Liberal creed is only 
the mere shell of a Tory nature—who does not constantly have 
recourse to unchanging, eternal law as the standard by which he 
tests all things. If he accepts conventional maxims which have 
no moral significance; if. he estimates men according to their 
riches or position, apart from their character; if he takes false 
doctrines in any department of thought; if he accepts sophisms 
for solid logic, and shallow platitudes for manly sense; if ho 
judges of books by the current opinions of the day, and has no 
definite eternal canon of his own by which to try them; then lie 
may dwell in the Liberal host, and profess the Liberal creed—but 
he is at heart a Tory, and the great bulk of his life really goes 
to setting up the Tory rule. He accepts the principle of authority 
instead 'of right; of the local coterie of the sect or the hour, 
instead of the universal canons made for all time; of shallow 
declamation instead of solid argument; of plausible statements 
instead of proof, and mere appearance instead of rock-like fact. 
One who so acts has started away from Liberalism—has surrendered 
his right and his duty to judge all things; he has given charlatans 
the place due to the wise; and he has no right to complain if 
charlatanism comes to the front, and fashions the nation’s policy. 
He has paved the way for it: on the- small scale, he has been 
so acting himself. 

This carries us «^yer a very wide field, over the whole extent 
of society, and social life, over all books and literature, art, 
science, poetry. It is not possible to generalise accurately in so 
small a compass, but it may safely be said that the heroic tone 
—the tone of high moral nobility—is not so manifest in these as 
it once was. There is very little—some would say there is scarcely 
anything—which presents the sublime and arduous, which 
strengthens the moral fibre, calls up the energies of will, bids man 
live the nobler and the better life. No rugged prophet now sends 
Mb rousing blast through the nation, and sternly tells it wh&t are the 
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high commands of duty ; no grand Englishman, catching the in¬ 
spiration from great ancestors, strikes hard upon the nation’s 
will, and rouses it to deeds of moral hcfroism worthy of the past; 
no teacher of righteousness ventures to set forth, with eloquence 
and power, any of the mighty themes whioh rouse and fashion 
men, like those who formed the worthies long ago; prophets and 
preachers, authors and journalists, poets and artists—all alike are 
reduced by the golden god, and all they say and do does little 
more than make more sensuous and worldly a civilization which 
is already gorgeous enough. They all have been unfaithful to 
their high calling; they have used their gifts as if they 
were their own; they Have sold them to the god of this world; 
they take their highest powers, and make them slaves to men’s 
lower selves. Not thus lived the great ones of the past. The long 
roll of England’s worthies is not made up of men who cared mostly 
for worldly success. Rather is it of men who dared to follow out 
their own convictions; who were content, if need be, with a crust; 
who were rich enough in themselves to despise outward riches, but 
who would not be false to the high endowments they had received. 
It is the souls of these heroes, and their invincible resolve, which 
carried England on her upward path. Therefore they produced 
works and wrote words which the world will not willingly let die. 
And those who should be their successors—who should still have 
pointed men to all that is great, and sublime, and noble, have 
rather pointed them to what is little, and frivolous, and gorgeous. 
For every painting in the Royal Academy for'some years past 
which contained one idea that could show a man the. majesty of 
moral greatness, and make him strong to resist temptation, there 
have been at least a score which tended rather to relax his 
powers, and make him indulge in soft voluptuous ease. To pass 
through the rooms was to pass through a moral Capua. Nor is 
literature much better. A few books have been written in this 
generation which strengthen the moral fibre, and increase the 
mental force—but very few; and, for the most part, the books 
of the day have just the reverse effect. They are so weak and 
diffuse—they are so deficient in mental vigour—striking and noble 
thoughts hardly ever come—the mental areas they cover are so 
contracted—they have such an air of dainty fastidiousness—they 
seldom or never point to any eternal canons—and manifestly 
they are so distinctly the production of feeble, little men, who 
are a woeful descent from the high lines English literature once 
attained, that, on the whole, they debauch the nation’s moral 
sense, and emasculate its mental .manhood. To some who sit in 
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the critical chair, and are regarded as literary dictators, we confess 
we feel no manner of respect. If that is the judgment accepted by 
those who guard and reverence the works of England’s mighty 
ones, we venture to wait till the national genius once more shall 
speak, or till the tribunal of the immortals shall sit. The country¬ 
men of Milton and Shakespeare, Hooker and Barrow, Butler and 
Paley, cannot much longer accept the dictum of men who are 
not great enough to understand such worthies, and who revile 
as defects what are really their crowning excellencies. 

We regard the Beaconsfield Administration as the outcome of the 
nation’s moral tone. That Administration could not have continued 
in power if the nation had not been demoralised. Secret forces 
have been at work upon us, slowly changing our moral habitudes. 
As, across the Channel, under the degraded Second Empire, there 
was a most pronounced descent in moral tone, a most evident love 
for the gilded, the gaudy, the sensuous, and a distinct mental bar¬ 
renness, which things were at once the cause and the consequence 
of a barbaric Imperialism, so the Imperialism with which we have 
been threatened has had its roots, and its sources of supply, in a 
like moral degeneracy amongst ourselves. It is the hateful fungus 
which springs from moral corruption. It means the decay of all 
the finest qualities of the English race. It means the dying out of 
that love of liberty which has hitherto been to us more than the 
love of life itself. It means the departure of that healthy, homely 
simplicity which has hitherto marked us, of that commanding sense 
of duty which has given us onr high tone. And, just as the French 
t people, having shaken off their incubus, are now diligently weeding 
out all the causes which fed Imperialism; are cultivating all that is 
noble, lofty, severe—in art, literature, life; are purifying all the 
springs of conduct, and seeking -to lift up their whole nation to 
something like an antique severity; and so doing are growing nobler 
and greater than ever,—so we, if we bo wise, shall in like manner set 
about lifting up all about us, and cultivating simplicity, manliness, 
and moral greatness. 

And if the Liberals of England, forming at least one-half of the 
nation, will resolutely determine so to live, they must succeed in 
bringing back the old tone. If each one will be true and noble, 
living a high and heroic life; scorning all that is false, shallow, little; 
putting conscience, right, and truth far above mere pleasure, honour, 
or gain; and generally aiming at all that is lofty, great and good, 
thoroughly carrying out these principles over the whole range 
of life and conduct—then there will be created a moral force 
which will not only bear bt^ck all hurtful tendencies, but will 
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purify and ennoble our England to an extent never known 
before. Every man and woman of such a stamp would be a 
centre of holy and noble influences; thousands would catch from 
them the contagion of moral enthusiasm; plain living and high 
thinking would become the order of the day; all society would 
undergo renovation—its weariness, its ennui, its unrest would 
give place to dignified earnestness; and the whole nation would 
have an elasticity, .a bound, a joypusness — like a giant 
newly charged with power. Let every true-hearted patriot, 
everyone who honours and loves the land that gave him birth, 
and the deathless names who have greatened and enriched his 
life, set himself to do his part in accomplishing this aoral reno¬ 
vation. Let him put aside considerations of greater profit or 
honour, aud let him rather do what will lift the nation’s moral 
tone. Let the artist paint his pictures, not showy and sensuous, 
because such are more in demand; but let him dare to be heroic, 
to paint scenes which are sublime, pictures of men who dared all 
for the right, pictures which rouse the will, and | stiffen the nerves, 
and call up fortitude, courage, and endurance. Let him take, if 
need be, a much smaller sum—he will not starvo—and have 
the consciousness that ho has used his powers to greaten and 
ennoble men. Let the poet and the novelist turn away from 
the feeble and the frivolous, and rather speak in earnest, burning 
words, as genius can, of the sanctities of a stainless name, of the 
glory of lofty character, of the dignity of honest work. Let 
the author aud the journalist not write poor, diffuse stuff, which 
only weakens the intellect and the will, simply because they ar# 
paid for quantity; but let them remember that they have a higher 
work before them—to uphold the honour of the English litera¬ 
ture, to maintain 'its great traditions, to keep it on the level 
it once had won. Let the buyer and the reader turn away from 
books and magazines that are shallow and feeble; where what 
ought to have been said in a sentence is spread over a page; 
where brilliant plausibilities aro put for honest logic: and let 
him rather turn to the literature that is stately, noble, elevated; 
that lays hold with a grasp of power; that presents things 
majestic, great, strong; that conducts as to a mountain top, 
demanding of him not a little exertion ere he ascend it, but from 
whence, when reached, and as he is going, he can feel the pure air 
of heaven fanning his cheejs, the exertion demanded strengthening 
his will and rousing his sensibilities, and the mighty expanse all 
around giving conceptions of vastness, sublimity, grandeur, such 
as no meaner ascent c»n ever afford. Let the preacher—who is as 
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great a sinner as any, often, when he least knows it—not descend to 
poor, shallow thought, and diffuse platitudes, or even sensuous illus¬ 
trations, simply because this is popular, and will attract crowds; 
let him remember he is a prophet of God, holding commission from 
the King, bidden to deliver His message, and look to Him for 
guerdon; and let him rather deal in earnest, forceful Saxon, with 
those mighty themes, ragged as granite rocks, which most of all 
can charge a people with moral force, and build them up invincible 
in righteousness. Let us, then, who have the interests of England 
at heart, understand what is expected of us as her true sons, and set 
about living the heroic life. It matters not of what creed we are, 
and if of no creed at all; this is a duty devolving upon us as men, a 
duty plainly recognised in Pagan times; .and unless we arise, and 
fulfil it, we are unworthy of the name we bear, and traitors 
and betrayers of the greatness of England. 
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PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 

“ Whoever understands the theory of the British Constitution, and 
will compare it with the fact, must see at once how widely they 
differ. We must reconcile them to each other, if wo wish to save the 
liberties of the country; and we must reduce our political practice 
as near as possible to our principles.” Theso were the words of Lord 
Chatham, one hundred and ten years ago, and though the accumu¬ 
lated errors and wrongs of ages have since received a partial recti¬ 
fication, he would indeed be a bold man who would assert that the 
fact has been approximated as neatly as possible to the theory. It 
would be more true to say that the approximation has been as close 
as the actual constitution of Parliament would allow. And in that 
statement would bo comprised the whole history of the national 
struggles, which culminated in the Reform Bills of 1832 aiyl 1867. 
In that one word “allow” would be comprised the selfishness, the 
despotic pride, which look with perpetual jealousy upon every 
division of their ancient power, and would guard it against division 
by any means still left to them. There are few who will now deny 
that if the Duke of Wellington could have relied on the military 
power, the Reform Bill of 1832 would not have been allowed to take 
its course. An d if we mistake not the tenor of a recent treatise on 
Democracy and Monarchy, such a spirit is even not yet wholly ex¬ 
tinguished among us. We have no wish to revive the memory of 
such a spirit further than is necessary; we hope rather that the next 
great approximating step to the reconciliation of tho fact with the 
theory of our constitution, ihay be no more accompanied by Bristol 
conflagrations or Hyde Pork riots than it has as yet been preceded 
by Peterloo massacres or Beales’ processions. It may be that the 
solemn suggestion of the Laureate points to a great truth : 

If New and Old, disastrous feud. 

Most ever shock like arrnfed foes,' 

And this be true till time ehnll close 

That principles are rained in blood. ( 
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But we will rest rather in the spirit of his peaceful verse : 

Where freedom broadens slowly down 
From precedent to precedent— 

since the great struggles of 1832 and 1867 have, perhaps, afforded 
sufficient of precedent both to warn obstinacy and encourage effort. 
We will presume, then, that those minds, which consider all Reform 
only a necessary evil, which regard the distribution of political 
power among the people with as great and often sincere fear as 
some of the Stuarts regarded the attack on the divinity of their 
despotism, have at least become convinced of the impossibility of 
maintaining their position by any subtle employment of terrorism or 
procrastination. The wave of progress will pass on irresistibly, and 
those who resist will only pass under it; and in a very few years 
their death-cries will become as much the subjects of wonder and 
ridicule, as the speeches of Sir R. Inglis, Sir C. Wetherell, and many 
others before the great Reform Bill are to men of the present 
generation. It is, therefore, now necessary that those who would 
modify tho progress of Reform, should show clearly on what grounds 
their modifications stand, and no longer rely on the power of the 
Horse Guards to quell insurrection, and the selfishness and apathy 
of the Lords to reject Reform Bills. There have been, and there 
doubtless remain many unselfish and sincere opponents of the 
system yf direct popular representation. It is unnecessary to say 
here that thoso opponents are unworthy of notice who consider that 
the large mass of the people exist only for the benefit of the 
upper classes and should therefore be for ever kept silent and servile. 
The solid and unselfish arguments, however, must be touched upon, 
though every Englishman will probably, in spite of wider theories, 
X'evert to tho actual theory of the English Constitution, as expressed 
by Mr. Pitt, in his motion for Reform in 1782, in the words : “ It 
is the essence of the Constitution that the people have a share 
in the government by the means of representation, and its excel¬ 
lence and permanency is calculated to consist in this repre¬ 
sentation, having been designed to be equal,, easy, practicable, and 
complete.” Nevertheless, though the ‘ears of many readers will 
be closed to any argument for an aristocratic form of govern¬ 
ment, it is perhaps worthy of a little consideration. Mr. 
Carlyle’s and Mr. Ruskin’a writings-present an emotional view 
of the case; the Positivist School of thinkers perhaps present 
the most thorough intellectual view of it, though in saying 
so it is not implied that their view is exclusively intellectual. 
Probably few people of any earnest feelings have failed to receivo 
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great pleasure from the strong advocacy of the two former for the 
rule of a truly noble aristocracy; but the pleasure will have been 
for the most part the enthusiasm of a day dream, nor can the most 
ardent enthusiast in cool contemplation hope that either the Society 
of St. George or of St. Michael will effect a great political revolu¬ 
tion. The books of their faith are for the most part books of lamen¬ 
tation and reproach; very sincere, very impressive, but scarcely apt 
to provide any definite object or definite means for the present. 
With the Positivists it is, perhaps, otherwise. Their system is based 
upon a very close and acute investigation into human motive, 
assisted by a no less minute and accurate reference to history. 
They contend that the political system advocated—one might, per¬ 
haps, say prophesied—by Auguste Comte, is the certain result of 
human progress, the sure product of history, though it must 
be fairly admitted that Comte did not pretend to a knowledge 
of the completo end of progress. Moreover, they add im¬ 
mense consistency and strength to that system by making it 
part of a new religion. Politics are not to them as they are to 
most men—only a matter of business, or practical interest or 
ambition, unmixed with religion, or but very slightly tempered with 
it. In their minds politics are—what they are, too, perhaps to a few 
exceptional statesmen like Mr. Gladstone—a public life, which is 
the true and complete outcome of deep religious thought, referred 
not only ultimately and in the abstract, but most immediately and 
in the concrete to high religious principles. The utterance of the 
Positivist serial on the Afghan question might be quoted as an 
instance of this. No one, who has studied the history of Islamism 
or of Mediaeval Catholicism can fail to see how much more effective 
a political system is likely to be if it is an integral part of a 
religion. It is for this reason that the. Positivist view of popular 
representation is at least interesting and most probably important. 
If it be comparatively, unknown to the public, it is to be hoped 
it will be all the more so. “ Public life/’ says Comte, “ consists 
wholly in the due realization of these two maxims—Devotion of 
the strong to the weak; veneration of the weak for the strong.” 
These are the religions principles of politics. In another place he 
says: “ The method of election was only introduced as a protest, 
and, for a long time, a necessary protest against the caste system, 
which had finally become oppressive. In itself the choice of the 
superior by the inferior is, in all cases, thoroughly anarchical. It 
has never been of use except as a means of breaking up a 
defective social order.” It is, perhaps, unnecessary to give further 
quotations, or to add that Comte provides for continuity in- the 
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thesis—"He who worthily discharges any function whatever, is 
always the best judge of Ids successor.” All who are acquainted 
with Government working in England admit that much, if not all, 
of the most valuable work is done by the Permanent Secretaries and 
those officials who are promoted by the vigilant eyes of superiors. 
Even the most grave part of the legislative work of Parliament is 
often in reality originated by active ipinds in the Government 
offices, and so handled there as to require little more than formal 
treatment to complete it. How far the voice of the people through 
their representatives really modifies such work, is a question to 
which one hears widely different answers. A little study of Parlia¬ 
mentary proceedings will show that such modification is almost 
always of a comparatively insignificant nature. In fine, the actual 
work of the Constitution is done by men receiving their powers 
on a principle much more akin to that of Comte’s stated above 
than to that of popular election. 

It is very worthy of notice that Comte does treat the system 
of election from below as “a necessary protest against the caste 
system,” and “ as a means of breaking up a defective social order.” 
Perhaps few of the advocates of the system have looked upon it 
as only a transitional stage; the general inclination is rather to 
consider universal suffrage with an efficient body of electors as the 
final climax and glorious goal of all Reform. Mr. Mill, in his 
“Representative Government,” would certainly seem to point to 
this. And yet, in this consideration of the electoral system as a 
transition stage, lies the best hope of reconciling all parties, of 
leading all alike to a full and proper recognition of its value. The 
instinct which makes so many cling to the idea of rule by an 
aristocracy can perhaps be thereby fairly and fully satisfied, and 
the errors of an overwhelming democracy possibly averted or 
moderated. 

But before passing to a consideration of the true value of the 
electoral system, it may be worth while to glance at a few of 
Mr. Mill’S statements with regard to popular representation. A 
remarkable passage in his “ Thoughts on Parliamentary Reform,” 
in the third volume of “ Dissertations and Discussions,” must load 
every reader to a oonviction that his treatment of the question was 
(even to his own mind) a compromise. In discussing the relation 
of political rights to human worth,'he says: “Putting aside, for 
the present, the consideration of moral worth, of which, though 
mom important than intellectual, it is not so easy to find an avail- 
aye test/’ etc., etc. This little sentence contains the chief diffi¬ 
culty of the electoral system, and shows the compromise which 
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any acceptance of it as final.renders imperative. Again, in the 
third chapter of the “ Representative Government,” he asserts, as a 
political principle in favour of popular government, "that the rights 
and interests of every or any person are only secure from being 
disregarded, when the person interested is himself able and habit¬ 
ually disposed to stand up for them;” while a little further on he 
candidly assures us: “ Fon»my own part, not believing in universal 
selfishness, I have no difficulty in admitting that Communism 
would even now be practicable among the elite of mankind, and 
may become so among the rest.” This looks very like a wreck of 
principles on the l’ock of expediency. In another place in the same 
book, in arguing against a good despotism as an ideal form of 
government, be says: “ Religion remains; and here at least, it may 
be thought, is an agency that may bo relied on for lifting men's 
eyes and minds above the dust at their feet. But religion, even 
suppose it to escape perversion for tho purposes of despotism, ceases 
in these circumstances to bo a social concern, and narrows into a 
personal affair between an individual and his Maker, in which the 
issue at stake is but his private salvation. Religion in this shape 
is quite consistent with the most selfish and contracted egoism, and 
identifies tho votary as little in feeling with tho rest of his kind as 
sensuality itself.” 

It is with no desire to disparage Mr. Mill’s splendid work on 
the subject that the above flaws in it are sought to be exposed. 
In those passages ho asserts (1) that morality is of supremo impor¬ 
tance in the elector, and yet must be disregarded; (2) that selfish¬ 
ness and individualism must bo made the basis of government, 
though ho does not himself believo in them ; (3) that the effect of 
religion maybe merely to promote egoism. In fine, ho takes the 
lower human motives and builds up on them an ideal polity. What 
wonder if it should occur to some of his readers that such'a polity 
can scarcely ever be a permanent one? It may seem well nigh 
impossible to our eyes that the altruism required for the realization 
of the two great maxims of Comte quoted above should be at¬ 
tained ; perfect confidence and truthfulness, perfect sense of respon¬ 
sibility, may seem t® be idle dreams; to make religion operative 
in politics may seem wildly Utopian. But once for all it should be 
clearly understood that ho one who pretends to be an architect of 
new political systems, or a reformer of existing systems, should 
base his plans upon anything but the highest human principles. 
A compromise with baseness is as pernicious in theoretical as it 
is in practical politics. 

Ldt us now proceed to consider what seems to be the true value 
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of popular representation. Everyone.who has followed the course 
of English Constitutional History, so minutely written by so many 
able hands in latter years, cannot fail to have been Impressed with 
the fact that almost every single change of any importance has been 
effected by external pressure upon the dominant powers of the realm. 
Up to our own time this has remained so. The Bristol riots and 
general turbulence pushed the Great Refoi^n Bill through, as did the 
Hyde Park Riot that of 1867. A passage in the third volume of 
Sir T. Erskine May’s History admirably illustrates this position. 
“ The greater number of Conservatives had viewed the progress of 
legislation, which they could not resist, as a hard necessity; they 
had accepted it grudgingly in an unfriendly spirit—as defendants 
submitting to tho adverse judgment of a Court, whence there is no 
appeal.” It would porhaps be really fair to add that the Liberal 
party would not have been much more willing than the Conserva¬ 
tive to make changes, if they had not realized more fully than the 
latter that the popular pressure was irresistible, and that the 
stability of government depended cn gradual change in accordance 
with such pressure. Tho gist of all the past of England’s history is 
that the Legislature has rather been driven on to effect changes than 
moved towards them of its own accord. If the basis of selfishness, 
assumed by Mr. Mill as tho only practical basis of politics, hold good, 
we may well ask, what interest is the Legislature likely to conceive for 
itself in change ? Tho large majority thereof, as it is at present con¬ 
stituted, doubtless think there is much to be sacrificed and nothing 
to be won by change. The welfare of the whole people has little, or 
they imagine it lias little to do with their own welfare. The repre¬ 
sentation of popular claims and grievances must always add to 
their labours and anxieties. Why, therefore, if selfishness be even 
in a moderate degree the basis of their action, should they care to 
promote the welfare of the people, much less to admit them to the 
possibility of perpetually troubling them with new claims ? The 
idea that mankind exists for the few is certainly not wholly ex- 
communic&ted from the minds of either branch of the Legislature. 
One might perhaps even venture to say that there is in both Houses 
a strong caste feeling, which is more or less inclined on all occa¬ 
sions to resist any impression from without. It is for the purpose 
of destroying the evil effect of all such feeling, for the purpose of 
neutralising this self-preservative, self-interested action, that the 
system of popular representation is so immensely valuable. When 
the governing classes of a country are ignorant and neglectful of 
the claims of the main body of the people j when a House of 
Commons is so venal, as in the days of regal gold pills, that it can 
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be turned to any purpose; when an aristocracy is so secure and 
cotnfortable in the possession of land and wealth that it sinks idle 
and selfish into the lap of luxury, then is a movement of the people 
the last resource. It may bo anarchical; it may organize itself for 
riot and revolution; it may end in civil war, as it did against the 
worthless Stuarts. But it is all justified, if those who held rule 
could not foresee its causes and apply the remedy. And just as the 
special movements of the people concerted on special emergencies 
are of great value and irresistible power, so too is what might bo 
called the more extensive and permanent policy of the people. 
There can be little doubt that the electoral system, as revised by 
and since the Reform Bill of 1832, has done much to enforce among 
candidates for the government of the nation a higher sense of 
responsibility and a more thorough acquaintance with the facts of 
lives wholly beyond their knowledge and sympathy. Anyone 
who has had any intimate acquaintance with the manner in which 
representatives now find it necessary to investigate the interests 
of their electors, must realise how very much more closely the duties 
of their seats must be impressed upon them than if they had been 
less dependent on those electors. So that one of the means of 
forming an aristocracy or ruling body in the State, sufficiently 
endued with a high sense of responsibility and an intimate acquaint¬ 
ance with their duties, is to give every interest which will be under 
their care the power of influencing them. Viewed in this light, 
even definite pledges become useful, though from a higher point 
of view they are merely the results of want of confidence and 
responsibility. 

The arguments which are commonly opposed to this statement 
of the case in favour of popular election, are that, whether the people 
have much or little influence in the choice of their representatives, 
they will always be moved indirectly with great force by the rank 
and wealth of those, .who look upon a position in the Legislature as 
their destiny, their right, or their reward, and that candidates will 
always have sufficient ingenuity to mould their opinions into satisfac¬ 
tory election addresses, however inconsistent with their real legis¬ 
lative intentions, if indeed they have any. Both these arguments 
certainly contain a large amount of truth. Even the Ballot Act has 
not destroyed a tie, which might almost bp called feudal—or, to use 
a more gentle term, domestic—between many constituencies, chiefly 
those of the counties, and their elect. Cheshire, for instance, in 
spite of a most powerful and extensive Liberal conviction, has at 
this General Election again returned its six old Tory representa¬ 
tives, and everyone who has been connected with the election has 
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observed—not, too, without admiration—how influential the tender 
domestic feeling towards the old families of the county has been 
in producing that'result. In so far as acquaintance with, and 
confidence in, the personal character of the elect wins the votes, 
no one entertaining a true view of the connection between elect 
and elector could wish them given otherwise. Indeed, it can scarcely 
be said to be the object of popular representation to destroy the 
influence of the upper classes, when it is exerted in a just and noble 
manner, when the superior character and training which may result 
from rank and wealth are relied *on rather than the rank and wealth 
themselves. So that even if it were a fact that no reasonable 
extension of the Suffrage could really diminish the power, direct or 
indirect, of the upper over the lower classes, that fact would be no 
argument against such extension. On the contrary, as is ably 
argued by the lato Lord Hobart, in a shoi’t essay originally published 
in Macmillan, tho possession of a share in politics by the people is 
to be desired, even if no substantial difference result therefrom 
either in representation or government. And apart from the benefit 
of the interest in politics, which Mr. Mill so strongly states to be 
an education in itself, it affords most unquestionably a salutary 
check on their rulers, if the people can show a disapproval of their 
conduct. It is, of course, not a faot that the people make their 
choice in subservience to the current influences of the upper classes. 
If it were so, we should not have working-men, or such men as the 
new atheistic-republican member for Northampton, returned. From 
. another prevalent point of view, such returns are, of course, the 
greatest evils of the system. If they are evils, they do not vitiate 
the -system j they only enhance its value by drawing the attention 
of the upper classes to movements and opinions among the lower 
classes, which, if wrong, they are responsible for the existence 
of, and if right, they should be forced to recognize in the 
course of legislation. The other argument mentioned above, as 
intended to show the comparative fruitlessness of reform, is perhaps 
as true as it is shameful. There is certainly little doubt that a large 
number of candidates consider it perfectly fair and right to make 
their addresses as favourable to their success as possible, without 
any conscientious regard for the actual state of their opinions where 
they have any, and without any care or thought in the formation of 
opinions where they have none. This -fact is almost notorious, and 
requires no corroboration. At the recent General Election it has 
been a matter of common daily curiosity how far compromise would 
go, and of daily wonder how crude and how unthoughtful have been 
the anftwers to questions put at. public meetings. But such treat* 
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ment of the public cannot last for ever; electors will gradually 
become more wide awake to the real meaning of public com¬ 
promises and crude statements. They will see that the former 
imply the very opposite of what they are intended to 
persuade—a willingness to represent all their interests; and 
that the latter prove what is perhaps worse—a total ignore 
ance of those interests. They will, perhaps, resort event¬ 
ually to the exaction of pledges of a more definite and unmis¬ 
takable character than any yet exacted; they will, perhaps, 
even agitate, if that course do not succeed, for some such measure 
as a Bill for Triennial or Annual Parliaments, whereby they may 
gain the power of recalling their representatives if they fail in per¬ 
forming their duty. Let no man think that the ingenuity of the 
upper classes will long suffice, as it has already perhaps too long 
sufficed, to blind the people, for whom they should care, to their care¬ 
lessness and irresponsibility. As the Monarchy was summoned and 
forced to a sense of its duty by the Barons at Runnymede, by tho 
people itself three centuries later; qs the Lord? were driven from 
their seats by the wrath of a neglected nation, to let the great Re¬ 
form Bill pass—so will the representatives of the people, if they do 
not recognize the full interests and feelings of all classes down to 
the very lowest—if they trifle with the people and make them but 
the means for gratifying individual ambition, be in some irresistible 
manner recalled to a proper sense of their responsibility. It is, 
therefore, scarcely to be admitted that either the vast material and 
social influence, or the superior ingenuity of' the upper classes 
will preserve their position as rulers of the nation in spite of the 
real power placed in the hands of electors by measures of Parlia¬ 
mentary Reform, similar to those of 1832 and 1867, unless 
they simultaneously realize the full meaning of their stations 
as the representatives of a whole nation. When Mr. Pitt, 
in 1792, ten years. after his first young motion for Reform, 
stated his opinion in his remarks on Mr. Grey’s notice of 
a motion on Reform, he was unquestionably influenced by the 
turbulent tendencies produced in England by the French Revolu¬ 
tion, as he was still more in his statement five years later. He 
said it was “not a time to make hazardous experiments.” Yet, 
in that very speech, there is a most valuable definition given of 
the proper condition of the House of Commons. “ It was essen¬ 
tial," he said, “ to the happiness of the people, that they should 
be convinced that they, and the members of that House, felt an 
identity of interest; that the nation at large, and the representa¬ 
tives- of the people, held a conformity of sentiment: this was the 
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essence of a proper representative assembly; under this legitimate 
authority a people could be said to be really free. And this was a 
state in which the .true spirit of proper democracy could be said to 
subsist/’ There is the same ring of truth, and deep conviction, and 
high principle in this sentence, as when, in 1782, he so openly 
exposed the anomalies of representation, and the subservience of 
seats to aristocracy and money. But in 1792, the fear of revolu¬ 
tion was uppermost ; and there is no reason to doubt but that, in 
Mr. Pitt, it was a sincere fear ; and so it continued all the rest 
of his great life, and he never did anything more to produce 
that Reform, which he only failed to initiate in 1782 by twenty 
votes—a better minority than any again obtained on the same 
question for half a century. Nor was this fear at all confined to 
Mr. Pitt and his times. Many were the voices which rose in 1832, 
and oven in 1867, both within and without the walls of Parliament, 
to warn the party of progress that it was bringing on not Reform, 
not a return to the true theory of the Constitution—but a Revolu¬ 
tion j “a revolution,” as the erudite Sir R. Inglis said in his 
opposition to the first reading of the great Reform Bill, “which 
will overturn all the natural influence of rank and property.” 
Indeed, so real was the fear that many people were convinced 
that anarchy would ensue, that the masses which formed the 
Blanketeor movement, the Peterloo meeting, the Birmingham 
demonstrations, would rule the country in their own crude way, 
and render it unsafe for the upper classes. 

The risk attendant upon that liberation of force which usually 
accompanies compulsion, when exercised by large bodies of men, 
is not, however, so great in a stolid race like the English as it is 
with the more volatile spirits of other countries; and it is question¬ 
able whether a Reform Bill might not have been passed by Mr. 
Grey with less disturbance and with as good result in the last 
century, as it was by Earl Grey in 1832. Indeed, could Mr. Pitt 
have foreseen the immense force which postponement of Reform 
was continually imprisoning till it reached a strength wholly 
beyond restraint, would he not have continued the course he so 
ardently began ? 

At the present day there is, perhaps, little fear of a repetition of 
the political error, which represses progress till it forces its growth 
up through all bonds. Popular organization is too strong and too 
loud to allow of it. But there are doubtless many reforms in 
popular representation which ought to be and will be called for at 
no remote date. If there be any recurrence of.the anarchical 
experiences of former years, delay will be the cause of them. It 
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thus becomes incumbent upon all who would avert violent and 
revolutionary agitation from below to insist upon the necessity of 
such measures being moved and carried from above as shall convince 
the people, to use Mr. Pitt’s clear language, that they and their 
representatives feel an identity of interest and a conformity of sen¬ 
timent. If we were to seek for an instance of conduct wholly alien 
to such a purpose, we might refer to the recent action of the 
Beaconsfield Ministry in continuing to hold office when the country 
was ready to return Ihe Opposition to power by such an enormous 
majority. No better instance could be found of the mockery of 
national representation, which the present constitution and regula¬ 
tions of Parliament can afford. There was in the Tory party a 
unity of servility (to use the term once applied to the political 
creatures of the Second Empire) so complete, there is so little 
check applicable to representatives when once elected by their 
constituents, that the Ministry could openly defy the Opposition to 
carry a vote of censure. This is but one of the flaws in the present 
political system, and comes partly within the question of the 
Duration of Parliaments, partly within that' of the Powers of 
Ministers. 

The points in Reform, which require most immediate attention 
are undoubtedly those in which the underlying principle has been 
clearly admitted in past measures, but either inadequately carried 
into practice or vitiated by recent change of population or other 
circumstances. The foremost of these is clearly the Redistribution 
of Seats. As to the urgent necessity for this, there can be absolutely - 
no question to any mind which will take the trouble to investigate 
the figures and interests concerned. It would be indeed a shameful 
thing if the petty jealousies and rivalries of various constituencies, 
which operated so severely against the great reorganization effected 
by the last Reform Bills, were again to prevent or postpone the 
introduction of a measure which, even if there had been any initi¬ 
atory distribution of seats in accordance with fixed principles, 
would on the electoral system in vogue have now become in¬ 
dispensable. 

The extension qf the Suffrage, and more especially the state of 
the County Franchise, is another such question, and only requires a 
fair and patient examination of masses of facts, which individuals 
can only deal with in such a way as to produce general convictions, 
and with the details of which a Government office alone c^n hope 
fairly to cope. The question which comes next in importance to 
this, would seem to be the Representation of Minorities, and there¬ 
with the complete representation of every interest of adequate 
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importance. It must be a matter of wonder to every one who has 
read Mr. Mill's, Mr. Hare's, and Mr. Fawcett's writings on this 
branch of Reform,-that so little attention is given to the matter even 
by electors themselves. It is nothing short of a paradox that, when 
reformers are springing up every day on all kinds of points, there 
should all the time be an almost total silence on this. It is strange 
that it should not occur to more minds that representation in its 
present condition is not a representation even of the two million or 
so of electors, who themselves represent but a very small proportion 
of the whole interests of the nation, but only of a majority, con¬ 
ceivably even of a minority of those electors. This last fact, that 
the party which represents the larger number of seats, entirely 
irrespective of the sizes of the constituencies, can govern the 
country on the opinions held by a minority of a minority of the 
nation, should surely avail to throw doubt, if not ridicule, upon the 
electoral system as at present arranged. Next in order of im¬ 
mediate importance, though in view of the recent experience stated 
above it would scarcely seem to bear any postponement, is the 
question of Duration of Parliaments. It is almost incredible that 
the nation should have acquiesced so quietly and permanently in a 
modification of the original rule of the Constitution on this point, 
which was avowedly made to meet a temporary emergency— i.e., the 
possible entry of the Jacobite party into Parliament in sufficient 
strength to endanger the Hanoverian King’s stability. After this 
question would follow, perhaps, a consideration of the Limits to the 
Powers of Ministers. Whether such an inquiry, which some bold 
spirit would do well to start at once, while the nation is still 
mindful of the unconstitutional proceedings of the late Ministry, 
should be applied only to the relation of Ministers to Foreign Affairs, 
or to their general powers, is a nice question, and would bear much 
research and minute examination. The last but not least grave 
question for Reformers is the Method of Conducting Elections. It 
must be patent to all unprejudiced minds that the current method 
is adapted rather to annul the chances of real free choice than to 
assist them." Not even the Ballot Act has really effected anything 
like a complete amendment of this evil, though jt must be admitted 
to have been a grand step. Undue influence is still much practised, 
and the weaker minds of the electorate are misled in the most 
immoral manner. Under this head, top, should be included all the 


important points relating to the expenses of candidates. Every¬ 
thing possible should be done to detect and abolish, the lower 


material influences now not even concealed at elections, while 
everything should be done to enhance the moral and intellectual 
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influences, which, in a choice that helps to moke or mar a nation, 
are of supreme gravity. 

These appear to be the questions which cry most urgently for 
a hearing. The main body of the people themselves are perhaps 
little acquainted with them, for they are little written of or talked of 
among them. But the industrial classes, which form so weighty a 
section of the electoral body, are daily becoming more alive to the 
necessity of asserting a place for their political opinions by the side 
of those of the bureaucracy, and of the special political caste. It 
will be well for the country if Parliament exercises more foresight 
than it has on former occasions done, and takes all these matters 
into consideration before and not after the nation. It were to be 
desired even that it should change its ancient character, and, 
instead of waiting for external pressure, gracefully and wisely give 
to the people, whose interests it should promote, a full measure of 
equal and easy representation, based upon the highest and most 
sound moral principles, guarded by the most stern and inviolable 
laws. 
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IRRIGATION IN UPPER INDIA. 

“ What,” asks a careful inquirer into the agricultural condition of 
British India, “ has irrigation done for the country ? It has signally 
failed to do all that was foretold of it. Famines have been more 
frequent and more severe since canals were made. Droughts are 
greater than they previously were. The air of the whole country 
is more arid and injurious to animal and vegetable life than it 
formerly was, from the cutting down of forest trees, &c., for 
burning bricks and lime for the canals and other canal purposes, 
and to clear the laud for irrigation. A great amount of land 
has become covered with Ech, and is by many persons considered 
to be permanently sterilised. There is very good reason to fear 
there is. not a single acre of land that has been irrigated by 
canals for ten years whose product has not very considerably 
diminished. The prices of food grains and all agricultural produce 
are notoriously higher than they were. . . . Add to these the 
fevers and consequent prostration of the inhabitants of the dis¬ 
tricts longest irrigated by canals, whilst we are told the population 
is decreasing, the men having become emasculated, Ac., from the 
effects of fevers and other diseases caused by irrigation. In the 
face of these facts, there are people who still talk of the so-called 
blessings of irrigation. Are these blessings, or are they curses ? 

.Irrigation merely acts as a stimulant for a short time, 

and eventually reduces the productive powers of • the land. . . . 
The increase of indigo cultivation in the Upper Doab, and its 
successful prosecution there, is advanced as an argument in favour 
of canal irrigation. Here is an extract of a letter from an indigo 
planter on the subject—‘ The produce in cjmal-irrigated lands, 
in my opinion, will be worse yearly; what with sowing the same 
seed, and with the constant cropping and flooding, the lands are 
being thoroughly exhausted. I remark yearly a great falling off 
of le^jj, and this, by-the-bye, appears to be increasing. Canal 
plant grows too quickly; it Is, in fact, forced, and it conse¬ 
quently cannot draw sufficient support from the soil fast enough 
to keep pace with its rapid growth. If I am right in my con- 
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jecture, produce will get worse as the soil becomes more ex¬ 
hausted.’ ” 

Such is the judgment passed on canal irrigation in India by 
Lieut.-Colonel Corbett, in his book entitled “ Climate and Re¬ 
sources of Upper India.” It is the judgment of a man thoroughly 
competent to form one. The work from which it is takou is, 
unfortunately, defective in style and arrangement; and it is, 
we suppose, on this account that it has attracted so little 
attention. Colonel Corbett was not a literary man, but an agri¬ 
culturist, and his book is a record of careful observation and 
experiment which ought to be studied by all who are interested in 
the well-being of India. I propose, in the present paper, to point 
out, mainly under his guidance, the dangers attending irrigation 
in Upper India, and the appalling, mischief it has already 
wrought. 

There are few people who will deny that the climate of India has, 
within the last quarter of a century, experienced a marked change 
for the worse. The heat has become more intense; the rain-fall less 
and less constant, having been scanty and insuffidient for many years 
in succession, and frequently altogether withheld. Hence the 
country has been scourged with a succession of famines, unparalleled 
in their number and intensity. In 1860, farqine desolated the North¬ 
west Provinces; in 1866, occurred the terrible famine in Orissa, 
which first aroused the attention of the English nation to these 
appaling visitations; in 1868, upwards of a million of human beings 
perished of hunger in Rajpootana; in 1870, there was scarcity, verg- ' 
ing upon famine, throughout the North-west; in 1873, occurred the 
well-known famine in Behar; this was followed, in 1877, by the wide¬ 
spread famine which carried off a third of the population in Madras 
and Mysore, and extended its ravages to a portion of the provinces 
under the Bombay Government; in 1877-78, throughout the North¬ 
west, the Khureef harvest, as the crops reaped in November are 
called, entirely failed, and upwards of a million of men and women 
perished during the winter months of cold, disease, and hunger. 

The two chief agents in the production of this disastrous 
change, are the destruction of forest lands, and the action of surface 
drainage. 

A century ago, Hindostan was a richly-wooded country; but 
since that time, a variety of destructive agencies have been at work 
upon the beautiful groves which gave fertility to the soil, mid cool 
and refreshing shade to the people. First in time and in aestruc- 
tiveuess were the Mahrattas and the Sikhs. These savage con¬ 
querors over-ran the whole of Central India, of the North West 
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Provinces, and the Land of the Five Rivers. And wherever they 
came, they cut down the trees and used them as fire-wood. In this 
way, some of the most beautifully-wooded districts of India were 
swept as clean as the palm of a man’s hand. Since the country has 
passed into our possession, though not carried on with the blind 
folly of savages, the process of denudation has not been stayed. 
Probably, the work having been done more systematically, and with 
an object, has also been done more effectually. The enlargement of 
the area of cultivation has occasioned the clearance of large tracts 
of woodland. Our railways have been grievously destructive to the 
trees of India. They have been cut down by the hundred thousand 
to supply fuel to the engines. An Oudh Missionary, writing a 
short time ago to one of the Calcutta papers, says: “ It was more 
than five years' ago that I. was touring along the line of railway 
newly opened. My attention was then first called to the above 
subject by seeing the immense quantities of wood cut, and being cut, 
along the line. When I inquired where all this wood was going to, 
I was told that some Company had contracted for some hundreds of 
thousands of trees. And this spoliation has been going on over 
since.” It has, indeed, gone far to render the once beautifully 
wooded country of Oudh—the Garden of India, as it was called—a 
treeless plain, to the gre^t diminution of the fertility of the soil, and 
the healthiness of the climate. Along the hill frontiers of our 
Empire, again, the destruction of trees has been’ greater under our 
rule than in any previous period. Vast hill-sides are now bare from 
*• base to summit, which, half-a-century ago, were completely hidden 
by thick masses of foliage. Everyone knows what France, Italy, and 
Spain have suffered from the wanton destruction of forest lands. 
And a like disregard of the provisions of Nature has produced 
results hardly less disastrous in India. 

Colonel Corbett thus describes the influence of forest lands 
upon the soil of a country:— 

Forests and woods preserve moisture in a country in so far as they prevent 
or retard surface-drainage by their leaves, which fall and form a soft, porous 
carpet on the surface : this, yearly increasing in depth, holds water like a sponge, 
the lower layers gradually rot and become incorporated.with the soil; thus, in 
the course of time, there is in every forest (where not carried away by surface- 
drainage) above the mineral soil a layer of loose hnmns, the remains of decayed 
leaves, on which are other layers of leaves in varying stages of decay, the whole 
forming a mass which freely admits water, and prevents its escape by surface- 
drainage.* The shade of the trees prevents the incidence of the direct rays of the 
sun; and the trees break the force of the wind, and prevent the surface of the 
ground being swept and dried by them. Thus forests preserve moisture in the 
country, firstly, by their soil being in a condition to arrest and retain water; and. 
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secondly, by the trees preventing the incidenoe of the sun’s rays on the surface, 
and checking the force of the wind; thus the two chief causes of evaporation 
are absent. (Pp. 31,32.) 

It follows in a country like Upper India, where the sun shines 
with an intolerable heat, and fierce, hot winds sweep across the 
plains, that the soil, in absence of trees, will be entirely desiccated. 
And this evil will be aggravated by the effects of surface-drainage. 
The clearing of the hill-sides results, necessarily, in bringing down 
a heavier rush of water upon the plains. This pours over the 
hardened and desiccated higher'lands as it might do over stone or 
marble, while it floods all the low lands. Thus, the upper lands are 
sterilised by the absence of moisture, and the low lands are desolated 
by excess of it. From these causes, according to Colonel Corbett, 
“the extent of barren lands—lands formerly cultivated, but now 
producing no crop, save, perhaps, some poor grass in the rains—is 
yearly increasing.” 

The cultivated lands in India are mainly under two descriptions 
of crops—the rain crops, and the cold weather crops. The rain 
crops are sown shortly after the commencement of the rains, and 
reaped in October and November. The land is then allowed to lie 
fallow until the ensuing rains. The cold weather crops aro sown in 
October and November, and reaped in March and April; and con¬ 
sequently, during the height of the hot season—the months, namely, 
of April, May, and June—the land occupied by the cold weather 
crops is a baro plain. The sun beats on these bare, unsheltered 
plains, and the hot winds sweep across them, drying them up to the 
hardness of stone. The heat is further intensified by this state 
of the surface soil, which retains and reflects it as a rock or stone 
would. The true remedy for this condition of the soil would be a 
system of deep ploughing. The land thus broken up would absorb 
and retain a far larger quantity of moisture than is possible for tho 
present glazed surface to do. But deep ploughing, in the present 
condition of native agriculture, is out of tho question. The native 
cultivators possess neither the draught-cattle, nor the plough 
requisite, for deep ploughing. The ploughing of a field in India 
is little more than a slight scarifying of the surface. If the rains 
be withheld, the earth literally becomes iron, and defies the puny 
efforts of the cultivator to prepare it for the reception of seed. 
Hence arose the notion that if we could cover India with a net¬ 
work of canals, so that every cultivator should have a stream of 
water brought to his field, we should be independent of the rdin-fall. 
The aid which the cultivator requires, in order to break up the soil, 
would never be wanting to him. . There was, of course, a certain 
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measure of truth in this supposition; but the canal engineers, not 
being agriculturists, were ignorant of the evil latent in their pro¬ 
posed remedy. By irrigation, Colonel Corbett tells us, “ the whole 
surface soil is brought into the condition of sun-dried bricks j the 
more water that has been applied to the land, the harder the soil 
becomes ; and while its powers of absorption and radiation are 
reduced, those of reflection and retention of heat are increased ; and 
we also find that the power of capillary attraction possessed by the 
land is increased, and that the soil so compacted will sooner become 
dried up than soil left loose and ’ open.” As an illustration, he 
describes what takes place in a field of wheat, duly irrigated:— 

The land is prepared by being ploughed and re-ploughed, or rather 
scarified, some two or three inches deep, about ten or twelve times during the 
rains, and immediately after they have ceased. Perhaps not so often on canal- 
irrigated lands, as on lands not so irrigated. The object of these frequent plougli- 
ings or scarifyings is said to be to bring all grass, and other vegetable matter 
there may be in the soil, to the surface, where it is collected and often burnt, thus 
farther diminishing the amount of vegetable matter in the soil. The seed is sown 
in the latter part of October, and in a few days, when the blades show above 
ground, the field is irrigated ; the surface soil is converted into loose mud, which, 
on drying, forms a crust; this crust cracks in all directions from the heat of the 
sun: the water which had thoroughly soaked the loosened surface-soil, and only 
slightly moistened the upper part of the hard pan below it, is dried up in a few 
days .... Water is again turned on ; the loosened soil is converted into a liquid 
mud, and is carried by gravitation, and deposited in the fissures made by the 
heat on drying up, after it had on the previous occasion been irrigated. The 
process is repoated time after time, until every pore of the soil is plugged up, and 
the land becomes almost hermetically sealed. In this state of the soil healthy 
action is impossible. The crop is reaped in March or April, when the surface 
soil presents a smooth glazed appearance, in the very best possible physical con¬ 
dition for retaining and reflecting heat; and in the very worst possible physical 
condition for absorbing and radiating heat. In fact, we have brought the soil 
into a condition as much resembling stone as possible, and in this state it remains 
during the hottest months of the year, increasing the intensity of the heat, until 
the rains cdmmence. (Pp. 21-22.) ’ ' 

Thus, the direct and inevitable effects of canal-irrigation are evil 
in every way. By hardening the Boil they diminish its productive¬ 
ness j and yet the cultivator is driven, by the fact of this hardening, 
to depend upon this poisonous agency before he can, in the absence 
of the rain, prepare the soil for cultivation at all. In other words, 
by the extension of canal-irrigation we obtain a temporary and 
precarious advantage, at the cost of the permanent sterilising of the 
soil. 

But worse, far worse, than any of the evils we have yet 
enumerated as the consequences of irrigation, is the production 
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of what is called Reh, which follows in the wake of our canals like 
black care behind the horseman. So far back as 1850, the offi¬ 
ciating Superintendent of the Western Jumna Canal, in forwarding 
to Calcutta some samples of Reh for analysis, wrote thus :— 

The attention of the Civil and Canal Authorities in these parts lias, for a 
considerable period, been directed to a change -which is taking place in the soil 
in various parte of the country irrigated by these canals. A white efflorescence 
has made and is making its appearance in various places, destroying all vege¬ 
tation with which it comes in contact. The barren space gradually increases 
in area, and speedily the ground thus affected is deserted by the cultivators, 
who forthwith assail the civil officers with petitions for remission of revenue. 

In tho twenty-eight years which have elapsed since the fore¬ 
going was written, there has been a most appalling extension of 
Reh in the canal-irrigated districts of the North-west Provinces. 
In 1874, a canal officer records his opinion in the following em¬ 
phatic language:— 

Canal water creates Reh, especially when it runs shelve tho surface of tho 
ground-level. It is with canal-water that the disease is propagated. The canal, 
in its passage through oosar lands, drains off tho saline matter in the oosar, and 
deposits it elsewhere. Three to seven years is the time required to poison the land, 
and the Reh to show itself. ... No physical law governs the character of the 
land in which Reh appears. It is only necessary to irrigate good land with 
poisoned water for four or five years to propagate Reh. 

If these statements be true to the letter, it follows that the 
completion of our canal-system would result in the conversion of 
British India into a waste of salt. But even if truo at all, they 
render it incumbent upon theaGovernment to proceed with tho 
utmost caution in the construction of irrigation works. As most 
of my readers will doubtless never have heard of Reh in connection 
with Indian canals, a brief account of the ravage it has already 
accomplished will be read with interest. 

The Western Jumna Canal was originally constructed in the 
days of the Delhi Emperors. But it fell into disrepair and disuse 
(from barbarous indolence, the English said: because its terilised 
the land, was the native tradition), and was re-opened by Us, amid 
the customary panegyrics on the progressive and enlightened 
character of - British rule. 

For a time " all went merry as a marriage bell.” Irrigation does 
not blight the fertility of a land all at once. There is always a' 
period of brief and deceptive prosperity. Dalilah-like, it lulls its 
victims to a false security before it deals the mortal blow. In the 
area watered by the Jumna Canal,'theextent cif land under cuftiy*- 
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tion largely increased. The soil yielded cotton, wheat, and sugar-; 
cane, the cultivation of which had been deemed impossible pre¬ 
viously to the construction of tbe canal. So matters went on until 
the year 1850, when signs of an impending calamity were, for the 
first time, perceived by the civil officers. In that year, the Collector 
of Paneepnt reported that thirteen of the villages* in his district 
had been seriously injured by the appearance of Beh. In one of 
these, which he caused 1 to be measured, no lesB than 21 per cent, of 
the cultivable area had been rendered sterile. This alarming report 
caused the Government to address inquiries to the other civil 
officers whoso districts were watered by the Jumna Canal. The 
answers given were to the effect that in all such districts Beh had 
appeared to a greater or smaller extent. But no measures were 
taken to ascertain the cause of this new phenomenon, nor to 
lighten the burden of the State demand on tho afflicted villages. 
For several years the Beh continued to increase unchecked ; until, in 
1856, it was found that in the Delhi territory one-tenth of the entire 
number of villages watered by the canal had been smitten. Some 
had been rendered wholly sterile; all,, it was feared, would become 
so if prompt remedial measures were not applied. It became 
impossible to ignore the evil any longer. Mr. Slierer, an officer of 
the Civil Service, was deputed to visit the distressed districts, and 
report upon the condition of the people and the soil. His report is 
a painful document to read. Ho found lands which had been 
singularly rich a few years before, now barren and depopulated, and 
-either covered with Beh or hopelessly waterlogged. The condition 
of the people was pitiable. They were Jhuts—the most industrious 
agriculturists in India, and willing*to endure almost any suffering 
rather than abandon their hereditary lands. While our canals had 
been ruining their fields, our tax-collecting machinery had been 
grinding on as if nothing had happened to alter the condition of the 
cultivators. To meet our demands, these villagers had had recourse 
to every device which the ingenuity of misery could suggest. 
They had borrowed money at extravagant rates of interest. They 
had become the mere farm-slaves of -the money lenders residing in 
their villages. They had sold the trees on their estates. They had 
sold their daughters, their silver ornaments, their brass utensils, as 
many o i their cattle as they could spare, and even'the rafters 
of their houses. “ The spectacle,’- writes Mr. Sharer, of sick 
women and diseased children crouching among the rains of their 


.f# India a “ villufe * iooluie* not merely tfce AeteUtag-henses of the people, 
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houses, of haggard cultivators wading in the swamps, or watching 
their sickly crops, or attempting to pasture their bony cattle on the 
unwholesome grass, is present to my mind constantly." For this 
plague of water had brought the plague of sickness in its train. 
Fever claimed its multitudes of victims every year. The women 
were stricken with unfruitfulness. And the whole body of sur¬ 
vivors had resolved upon emigrating into the territories of the 
neighbouring Rajah of Jheend. Such was the state to which they 
had Been reduced by the “ infallible panacea” against famine and 4 
drought. 

Mr. Sherer’s Report convinced the Government of Tndia that 
“something" must be done. The immediate “something” was 
to refer the matter to Colonel Baird Smith, the head of the Irriga¬ 
tion Department. His reply was worthy of the most extravagant 
department that ever tried the patience of a financial minister. It 
amounted, in effect, to a proposition that the present canal, being 
defective in its construction, should be closed, and a new one exca¬ 
vated upon improved principles. And it is not improbable that this 
lavish suggestion might have been adopted by the Indian Govern¬ 
ment but for tbe insurrection of 1857. For throe years all ques¬ 
tions of internal administration were shelved of necessity, and 
British rule in India was engaged in a doubtful struggle for exist¬ 
ence. The Mutiny was followed by the terrible famine of J861 j 
that again by tbe Orissa famine of 1866; and that again by tho 
famine in Rajpootana. These successive calamities made the pro¬ 
blem of tbe prevention of famines *an extremely urgent one. A 
few men here and there doubted of the efficacy of canal irrigation 
—notably, Lieutenant-Colonel Corbett. But such were in a very 
small minority, and their convictions regarded as individual eccen¬ 
tricities to which no heed needed to be paid. The, counsels of the 
Government of India were actuated by a very different spirit. Lord 
Mayo was at that time Governor-General, and he proposed, with 
the concurrence of his Council, to borrow ninety millions in order 
to carry out a gigantic system of irrigation for the whole of British 
India. In order to secure the Government from loss, every ryot 
to whose field the wafer was brought was to he charged seven per 
cent, on the cost of construction, whether he Availed himself of 
the canal water or not. Had this scheme been carried out, tho 
British Empire in India mart have collapsed. The liveliest imagi¬ 
nation cannot even dimly realisb the extravagant achievements bl 
the Indian Public Works Department, when in possession of a 
guarantee to theamount Of seven per cent, on all they -expen de d. 
The’ people would hare •perished bf fever by thousands; tfppet 
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India would hare been smitten With barrenness from one end to 
the other; and the Government, reduced to bankruptcy. Happily, 
with Lord Mayo's death, the'scheme also came to an end. A more 
sober, if less startling, style of administration prevailed during 
Lord Northbrook’s tenure of power. But through all these years, 
unheeding of either war or peace, the plague of Beh extended its 
ravages. Along the Western Junpia Canal, matters became far 
worse than when Mr. 'Sherer, reported on them in 1856. In the 
Eastern Jumna Canal tract, Beh was reported as “ increasing *year 
by year.” In the year 1868, that tract is officially described as 
follows - 

In many villages lying along the Eastern Jnmna Canal.field after 

field of the best lands near the village site has had to be abandoned ; for miles of 
country on the left bank of the Jumna Canal, the surface of the soil is as white as 
snow; all the impurities of the soil have been driven to the surface. The country 
in and around Shamlee is known as “ Iteliala ”; and when this Reh, or impure soda, 
once makes its appearance, not even grasp will grow. The climate has changed 
very much for the worse; the very worst kinds of fevers prevail in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of canals. In many villages.population is either-at a 

standstill, or is retrograding; trees and groves are becoming leafless, and 
the wells are choked with filthy stagnant water to the brim. 

In the district of Etawah, where Reh was formerly unknown, the 
canal water had net been irrigating it for more than a few years 
when Beh appeared, and, according to an official report, “ spread far 
and wide." But it is in the district of Allyghur, watered by the 
Ganges Canal, that there has, within the last few years, been the 
most formidable and fatal extension of Beh. Large tracts which, at 
the date of the late settlement a short time back, were exceptionally 
rich and productive, are now desolate salt wastes. A private letter, 
written from the afflicted districts, contains the following:— 

I wish you could spare mo a week in next October or November to see the 
real havoc that is going on. What I showed you oft my estates is mere child’s 
play to what I can show you within a circle of eight miles radius. Your last 
visit was literally one of a few hours only; give me even three dear days, and 
you may judge for yourself how rapidly this curse is marching over the country. 

Seriously alarmed by these reports from so many different 
quarters, the Government of India appointed, at the close of 
1878, a Committee to visit the worst Beh district, for the 
•purpbie of making an investigation of the &cts, and suggesting 
remedial measures. A thoroughly competent sotentifio man 
was placed upon this Committee in the person of Mr. Medlicott, 
the bead of the Geological Department, in India. 'His report 
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upon the matter has not yet been made public; but Reh is a 
phenomenon which Mr. Medlicott has already investigated, and 
his conclusions are in .print. It ia not, therefore, needful to 
wait for the publication of his last Beporb in order to ascertain 
what these are. 

To the engineer officers of India—the great advocates and con 
structors of canals—this persistent appearance and extension of Reh 
has been little less than a personal afi'ront. It has seriously 
damaged the character of their water; and in the controversies on 
the subject, their principal object has been to vindicate for the canal 
water the reputation of a “ perfectly harmless fluid.” If they could 
not do this—farewell content, farewell the tranquil mind. The occu¬ 
pation of the canal engineer would be gone. Unhappily for these 
endeavours, chemical analysis has proved that the canal water con¬ 
tains a small proportion of the constituents of Reh. Thus one cause 
of the formation of Reh on the surface of the land is the same as 
that which produces salt-water lakes—viz., evaporation of river 
water. An immense body of water is turned upon the field to be 
irrigated. The cultivator is not content until he has laid his land 
under as much water as it can hold. From the hardened condition 
of the soil but a small portion of this water finds its way under¬ 
ground. The larger part is drawn off by evaporation, leaving a salt 
deposit behind—slight, of course, in the first instance, but steadily 
increasing year by year. On this branch of the inquiry, Mr. 
Medlicott has expressed hitnself as follows :— 

From motives of beneficence and of economy, the object of the Department is 
to make the given supply of water in any canal cover as largo a surface as pos¬ 
sible. The cultivator (if the quantity supplied affects his water-rent) would have 
even more active motives to make his share go as far as possible, regulating his 
draught to just that amount which would keep the soil, to a small depth, in the 
state of moisture required for vegetation. Little, if any, thorough soaking, with 
underground escape, or even surface washings, occur on canal lands. The 
arrangements are made to-retain the irrigation water in each field till drunk by it, 
and this acts for the rains also. A more ingenious system for the production of 
Reh could scarcely be devised. It is true that the primary elements of Bek are 
scanty, and very slowly set free on alluvial soil; but then the canal water would 
daily bring its dose of ready-made Reh. This goes on over a country where the 
rainfall ranges from less than 10 to less than 30 inches, where the mean humidity 
is under 00 per cent, of saturation, and the mean temperature 7ft*, with summer 
monthly (day and night) means over 00°. It may safely be said that, over a 
large portion of this land not a drop at the fertilising water so distribnted escapes. 

. . . . The area irrigated per cubic foot of discharge is about 200 acres; and if this 
were being watered all day and night all the year round, it would only get 
3<S feat of water. The irrigating season is about half the year, and not mnch 
work is done at night,'except in the very high demand season, so that two feet 
may be taken as the very outside shy irrigated field aver get* in the year, it is 
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calculated that at this rate pure seal might be converted into bad Jieh soil from the 
salt in the canal water in about two hundred years. 

But it is not the salt in the canal water which has been "the 
efficient agent in thus rapidly converting vast tracts of fertile .land 
into salt desert. All over Upper India sweet water is found at a 
distance of from 60 to 100 feet below the surface. But between 
this and the surface, there is interposed an upper water-bed of a 
strongly saline character. Mr. Medlicott is of opinion that 
originally the water in this upper bed was as sweet as the well 
’water beneath it ; and that its present saline character is due to 
defective sub-soil water circulation. He writes: 

These Eeh lands are certainly freshwater (river) deposits; their original 
Btate was one of objectionable purity, as is that of the lands in some of the 
Eastern districts, recently reported on by Mr. Scott as unfit for the cultivation of 
opium because of their lack of salts. All the circumstances of the Eeh —its com - 
position and mode of occurrence—show it to be the result of the slpw accumula¬ 
tion of the soda-salts rejected by vegetation, for the removal of which, by the 
natural process of thorough drainage, the rain-fall has been insufficient, or its 
escape obstructed, or evaporation too powerful." 

The immediate effect of the canal irrigation is to raise the level of 
this impure water-bed so as to place it more immediately within 
the reach of active evaporation, resulting in a profuse efflorescence 
of Beh on the surface. 

If this be a true explanation of the origin of Beh, the agricultural 
prospect in India is black indeed. The denudation of forest lands 
has resulted in an increase of the heat, and a diminution of the 
rainfall. The increase of the heat has resulted in so hardening the 
soil, that without the aid of the rains, the cultivator cannot break it 
up for the purpose of sowing. The increasing uncertainty of the 
rainfall 'has led to the construction of canals at a vast expense. 
Canal irrigation has resulted in still further hardening and impover¬ 
ishing of the soil, and in setting free an agency which has only to 
come into contact with vegetation in order to destroy it utterly. But 
are there no remedies ? None, that we can see, which will be of any 
use. If tbe canals be closed, and the rain be withheld, the people 
will perish of hunger. If the canals be kept open, the plague of 
sterility will he increased, mid famine must be tbe ultimate result. 
Could deep ploughing be introduced into the country^ the cultivator 
would find immediate relief. But to say this is to advise a man to 
stay Ms hanger with bans when he is unable to purchase bread. 
The Indian cultivator has neither the capital nor the oatfcle either to 
peofridfr himself with an English' plough, nor to'use it if it were 
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provided for him. A thorough system of sub-soil drainage, in order 
to purify the upper water-bed is advocated by some. But the cost 
would be incalculable, and the success of the enterprise more than 
doubtful. There remains the endeavour to mitigate the fierceness 
of' the sun, and improve the character of the soil by plantations, of 
trees on all waste land. capable of growing them. This is 
feasible, and ought to be set about at once. But no improvement 
can be wrought by this means, until after the lapse of many years; 
and the question as to what immediate measures of relief ought to 
be adopted remains unanswered—and. we fear unanswerable. One 
thing, at least, ought to be decided upon, and that is that till 
this Reh question is thoroughly investigated and understood, not 
another rupee shall be expended in the construction of irrigation- 
canals. 

The foregoing article has been written in the hope of awaken¬ 
ing discusssion. The very greatest service which, at the present 
moment, could be rendered to India, would be a free discus¬ 
sion of her condition by intelligent and unbiassed minds. This 
inestimable privilege British rule in India* has never enjoyed. 
Our administration of the country has been carried on, from gene¬ 
ration to generation, by bureaucrats, who looked neither .before 
nor after, and the difficulties which, in consequence, arc ac¬ 
cumulating around us, are sufficient to make the most sanguine 
despair of the future. This will startle people in England. They 
have been accustomed to regard British rule in Indifc as a series 
of astonishing administrative successes. This belief must be* 
eradicated from their minds. It would be far nearer the truth 
to say that the annals of our rule are a record of disastrous 
failures. Nor ought this to surprise anyone who compares the 
manner in which changes are effected in England, and the. manner 
in which such matters are managed in India. In England there is 
a division of labour essential to the success of reforming legislation. 
The work of thinking is carried on by quite other minds than 
the work of law-making. If it had depended upon Sir Bobert 
Peel, not merely to repeal the Com Laws, but also to educate the * 
nation to that state of mind which rendered such legislation 
possible, we should have remained Protectionists to this day. But 
any radical change in our national institutions is, in the first 
instance, prepared by professional thinkers, whose object is truth, 
and truth only. And not until the national heart is moved 
by the impulse of an overwhelming conviction, does the legislator 
step forward to give effect to the popular will. An English 
statesman, whose rqind was greatly in advance oi the nation, 
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would, on that very account, be consigned to obscurity and in¬ 
significance. Nor does the process of thorough discussion cease 
when the measure is laid before Parliament. Every clause is 
subjected to a microscopical examination. Every objection which 
the ingenuity of menaced vested interests can devise, has to be 
listened to and taken into account. And only after passing and 
re-passing through a refining furnace, heated seven times, is the 
Bill invested with the authority of Law. Nevertheless, legislative 
failures are not unknown in England. But in India there is no 
preliminary discussion by upbiassed thinkers; there is no severe 
and searching criticism by hostile minds. Men whose intel¬ 
lectual sensitiveness has been dulled by a monotonous routine 
of official duties, are required* to be thinkers as well. Their 
crude thoughts are then embodied in legislative enactments, 
without having to pass through the ordeal of discussion at 
all. The consequences arc what might have been expected. 
But the blunders of Indian Administrators have escaped de¬ 
tection because they have been blunders on such a very large 
scale. They have been blunders in what Mr. Arnold would call the 
“ grand ” style. It is hard to believe that a man, at whose fiat 
sixty millions of human beings are subjected to some radical change 
of status, is quite an ordinary person. Yet so it has been; our 
(so-called) great Indian administrators have, for the most part, been 
little better than blind leaders of the blind. And under successive 
Governors-General the domestic policy of the Indian Government has 
.swung backwards and forwards, from one extreme to another. At 
one time, for example, we were all in favour of landlords, and fixity 
of tenure, in our dealings with the land. Landlords existed in 
England; -therefore without landlords no agricultural country could 
prosper. Landlords were accordingly manufactured all over Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa, and have grievously afflicted both the people 
and the Government ever since. Then the landlord experiment 
having failed, wo swung away to the opposite extreme, and went 
about the country seeking for anything in the shape of a landlord in 
order to destroy him. “ Away with such a fellow from the earth, 
for it is not fit that he should live.” The effect of the first extreme 
was to place the soil of Bengal in the possession of men who 
had no proprietary right in it at all. The effect of the second 
extreme was to disposses, in the North-West Provinces, a landed 
gentry of estates which they and their ancestors had owned for 
generations. 

Lord Dalhousie's annexation policy is another example of this 
thoughtless rushing into extremes. Having, convinced ourselves 
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that our rule was superior to that of the Native Princes, we rushed 
to the conclusion, also, that we were bound to dethrone the Native 
Princes, and appropriate their territories. Lord Dalhousie’s 
“doctrine of lapse” laid down a principle that, when a Native 
Prince died without a son of his own begetting, his dominions 
“ lapsed ” of right to the British Government. Imagine the 
Emperor of Russia proclaiming such a doctrine as henceforth to be 
the guiding principle of his Central Asian policy 1 Would not 
England ring from end to end with denunciations of his shameless 
greed ? But Englishmen needed the sharp lesson of the Mutiny 
before they understood that the excellencies of British Adminis¬ 
tration are not a reason for tho appropriation of other people's 
property. 

Did space permit, it would bo easy to show that oor management 
of the Native Army, and our modes of combating Famine, have been 
characterized by the same wild oscillations from one extreme to 
another. It. has been the same with our vast irrigation schemes. 
Men perceived that on the parched soil of jlndia a carpet of 
refreshing verdure sprang up, as if by magic, wherever moisture 
touched the land. The conclusion was obvious. Pour water over the 
whole of India, and the whole of India will be green ! No thought 
was taken of the effects on the health of tho people by thus 
deluging the land. No attempt was made to ascertain the effects 
of irrigation in other countries. Agriculture in India was deemed 
to be a branch of engineering, and nothing more. The canal 
engineers opened the campaign as the avowed enemies of all 
methods of irrigating the land, except through the medium of 
canals. With malice prepense, water-ways were laid down so as to 
destroy as many wells as possible. And now, all this reckless 
energy would seem, not improbably, to have for result the con¬ 
version of Upper India into a sterile waste of salt. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

The lately-announced Indian deficit of £4,000,000 will surprise no one who 
lias watched the conduct of Indian affairs under the guidance of Lord Lytton. 
The amount set doWn as war expenditure in Sir John Straohey's Budget was 
ridiculously inadequate. The Abyssinian War lasted seven months; the entire 
force employed did not exceed 10,000 men; and the cost amounted to £'14,000,000. 
The war in Afghanistan has extended over eighteen months; from 50,000 to 
«0,000 troops have boen employed in a country so barren and difficult, that 
their supplies had to be sent them from India; and yet Sir John Strachcy 
asked the world to believe that all this had been done at a cost of little more 
than £6,000,000. If Sir John Strachey really believed this, it would prove 
him to be the most incompetent Minister of Financo that had ever held office 
in India. The truth probably is, that Sir John Strachey neither believed nor 
disbelieved it. The order had been given to all the Departments of the 
Indian Administration to prophesy smooth things. Tho Military Department 
oame to the conclusion that the most effective manner of obeying these 
instructions would be to diminish the recorded total of their expenditure by 
a sum of £‘4,000,000, and Sir John Strachey was too much pleased with the 
result, as shown on paper, of this extraordinary achievement to care to inquire 
how &r it tallied with the facts. The transaction is strictly consistent with 
all that the Indian Government has done in reference to this wicked and 
Unhappy war. They have never ceased from saying “Peace" when there 
was no peace. This has been the one device -which their ingenuity could 
invent for surmounting the difficulties their folly had created'. Even how, it 
is hardly open to doubt that we have yot to learn the entire cost of the war, 
or that we shall emerge from it with a total expenditure of less than 
£30,000,000. Moreover, the pecuniary loss is as nothing when set side by 
aide with the human suffering which it represents. . The millions squandered 
in carrying slaughter and havoc through Afghanistan, represent the last 
pittance of food wrung from the Indian ryot and his famishing family. The 
drain caused by this war has forced the Indian Government into a course 
of pitiless rapdoity, hardly to be surpassed even by the Turkish tax-gatherers. 
In the North-west Provinces, no less than 1,350,000 men, women, and children, 
have perished of hunger; the Government wringing from them in their season 
of dire distress, no less a sum than £2,030,000. In the Deccan, the misery 
and mortality have been hardly less appalling than in the North-west 
Provinces. • The massing of troops along*our North-west Frontier, and the 
enormous quantities of supplies required for the columns'operating in Af¬ 
ghanistan, have so raised the price of provisions, that in the Punjab and 
along the frontier, the great body of the people hare, for months past, had 
lt» endure all the severities of famine. It is no exaggeration to say, that for 
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every hundred Afghans whom we have slain in this unrighteous war, we have 
caused a thousand of our own subjects to perish of want and hunger. 

The question, then, which presses for a reply with increasing urgency is, 
How long are we to go on as we are doing? How long are we to persist fit 
slaughtering a people with whom we do not even pretend to have a cause of 
quarrel? How long are we to continue heaping up fresh burdens upon our 
native subjects, already crushed as they are, by the pitilessness of the seasons, 
and the even greater cruelty of their rulers? Those who imagine that General 
Stewart’s march' from Candohar to Cabul has facilitated a settlement are 
grievously deceived. Not one man of note has made his submission in con¬ 
sequence of that march; while the evacuation of Ghuznee has shown to the 
Afghans that we do not possess the military strength necessary for an occupa¬ 
tion of their country. There is oflly one policy possible, and that is, to march 
out of the country with the least possible delay. Every month wo delay our 
departure represents nothing but so much more time, treasure, and human 
life needlessly expended. There is, however, an objection which will be urged 
against this, the one rational proceeding which still remains for us to do. It 
is one we have touched qpon in a foregoing paper. We propose to deal with it 
now at greater length. 

The objection is, that having destroyed the government which formerly 
existed in Afghanistan, we are in honour “bound to remain in the country until 
we have furnished a substitute for that which we have destroyed. To any 
one who knows aught of Afghanistan, or of what we have been doing thero 
during the past eighteen months, an objection of this kind is simply laughable 
and absurd. We are encamped in Afghanistan; but we are not governing or 
even pretending to govern the country. The authority of the Indian Viceroy 
does not extend beyond the line of sentries which encircles each British' encamp¬ 
ment. The Afghans are, at this moment, managing their own concerns in as 
complete independence of us, as if we were not in the country at all. Tho 
fact is that the Ameer is only the leading chief among a number of chiefs. 
(Shere Ali, it is true, was a man of exceptionally great ruling capacity, but we 
speak of ordinary rulers.) The men on whom devolves tho duty of upholding 
such law and order as prevail amid the tribes of Afghanistan, are the chiefs 
of those tribes. And whether we remain encamped in the country, or whether 
we leave it, the authority of these chiefs will be unaffected. They will continue 
to administer, precisely as they are administering at present, the rough justice 
to which the tribes all accustomed. The fear, therefore, that our withdrawal 
from tho country will, he tho signal for letting loose an anarchy which is 
repressed by our presence, is an idle one. Onr presence has, on the contrary, 
an effect exactly the reverse of this. It stimulates the ambition of aspirants 
who trust, with our assistance, to reach an eminence which, unassisted, they 
would not have ventured to ' aim at. The situation in Cabul at the present, 
moment is this. Our presence in Cabul has aroused against ns the hostility 
of what are called the "great tribes,” by which are to be understood the 
Ghilzais, the Kohistaneee, the Wardaks, and the Tarakzais. • These tribes, or 
at leaet the larger part of them, appear to be united in upholding’the claims 
of Moosa Kkan, the son of the expatriated Yakoob. Besides this party, 
there is that of Abd-al-Rahman Khan, the strength of which, is uncertain. Now 
it is plainly impossible to satisfy both these parties; nay, more, it isabeolutely 
certain that whichever side we take, that side will immediately be disoreditedhy 
the feet of our patronage., Try as long as we may, there is no escape from this 
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dilemma. For us to endeavour to set up a ruler in Afghanistan is to make civil war 
a certainty as soon as we are out of the country. It is, unhappily, more pro¬ 
bable than not, that a civil war is inevitable under any circumstances. But tlio 
probability is to a certain extent diminished if we leave the chiefs of the “ great 
tribes ’’ in absolute freedom to choose their own ruler—be he Moosa Khan, or 
Abd-al-Rahman Khan. As to whether such ruler is or is not “ friendly to tire 
British," is surely now a matter in which no reasonable person can get up an 
interest. If he be unfriendly now, there is no reason why he should not be 
friendly a year hence; whereas, if he be friendly, we may confidently reckon upon 
his hostility before many years have passed. But these changes of disposition 
are of no consequence to the British Empire in India. The war has demons 
strated that that Empire lies securely fenced behind a frontier absolutely im¬ 
pregnable. Even if India were not the codtly, dangerous, and burdensome pos¬ 
session that she is, it is not to be supposed that the lessons to be learned from 
the campaign in Afghanistan have not been taken to heart by Russian soldiers 
and statesmen, if any there be crazy enough to covet an Indian Empire. After 
witnessing our inability to accomplish aught decisive, though we have 
thrown upwards of fifty thousand men into Afghanistan, is it probable that the 
Russian Government will wantonly ontangle themselves in a like coil of diffi¬ 
culties ? But even assuming that, untaught by experience, the Russian Govern¬ 
ment continued to cherish such a project, the operations against tire Tekke- 
Turcomans have shown that it is as impossible for the Russians to advance up 
to the frontier of Afghanistan as it is for ns to penetrate to Central Asia. The 
whole of our vast expenditure of blood and treasure has been occasioned by the 
groundless fears and unteacliable ignorance of half-a-dozen political mono¬ 
maniacs. Events have demonstrated beyond reach of question that their fore¬ 
casts and calculations were wrong in every particular. The operations of Russia 
in Central Asia, so far from being (as they declared) a menace to the safety of 
India, have shown that India has absolutely nothing to fear from Russia in 
Central Asia. The conquest of Afghanistan, so far from being the brief, easy, and 
inexpensive operation which they confidently assumed it would be, has been found 
to be ah operation of vast and incalculable difficulty, wholly beyond the military 
strength and financial resources of India. These facts it is which not merely 
justify but imperatively require that the Liberal Government should reverse the 
policy of their predecessors. The only possible alternative is the annexation of 
Afghanistan. “ The British Government," Mr. Lepel Griffin announced to the 
Sirdars assembled at Cabul, “ not only always desired aftl still desires friendship 
with Afghanistan, but will not appoint any one as Ameer who does not profess 
friendship; nor will allow him to continue Ameer unless he plainly shows himself 
the friend of the friends of the British Government, and the enemy of its enemies." 
“ Nor will allow him to oontinue Ameer.” What does this statement foreshadow ? 
Nothing less than tins, that whenever there is, or seems to be, an unfriendly 
Ameer on the throne of Cabul, we shall invade the country and depose him. In 
other words, we shall be perpetually marching to Cabul either to restore a 
friendly puppet whom the scorn and hatred of his own subjects have expelled 
from power, or to displace a national sovereign whom we choose to consider 
unfriendly. Fortunately for the British Empire at this crisis, there is hardly a 
single member of the existing Government who is not pledged, os deeply as words 
can commit a man, to a policy of complete withdrawal from Afghanistan. We 
Jttpaeatly hope that they will not be lacking in the courage of their convictions. 

, #be oily way to escape the loss of honqur, and the heavy prospective difficulties 
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which are inseparable from the Afghanistan policy of their predecessors, is to 
boldly repudiate that policy altogether. No half measure—ho compromise—is 
possible. In attempting to extend our sway over Afghanistan, we have under¬ 
taken a task beyond our strength; and the very existence of our Indian Empire 
depends upon ft prompt and complete renunciation of it. 

Another duty which devolves upon the Liberal Government, and ift which 
Great Britain is hardly less interested than in an early termination of the Afghan 
war, is the restoration of the European concert in regard to Turkey. And this, 
we rejoice to see, they have already vigorously taken in hand. In the Eastern 
policy of the late Government, the only ruling idea that we have been able to 
discover is that the European concert was to be destroyed, whenever an agree¬ 
ment appeared on the point of accomplishment. The last and most flagrant 
instance of the operation of this idea was in the filching of Cyprus, and the 
secret Anglo-Turkish Convention. This Convention plaoed the dominions of the 
Sultan (in obvious defiance of both the letter and the spirit of the Treaty of 
Berlin) under the separate and special Protectorate of Great Britain, as an 
indemnification to the Sultan for the cession of Cyprus. Thus the European 
concert, formulated in the Treaty of Berlin, was destroyed at its very birth; and 
all concerted action in the affairs of Turkey has* been paralysed ever since. 
Having accepted the wages of iniquity from the Turk, the Government found 
itself in a manner bound to uphold the Turk against the pressure of Europe, and 
the Sultan's subjects. Its honour, rooted in dishonour, stood; and thus Lord 
Beaconsfield and his colleagues have been forced to opposo the stipulations of 
that very Treaty of which they claimed to be the principal framers. If we could 
forget the terrible suffering that tins opposition has caused, there would not be 
much reason to regret it; for it has shown the hopeless and incorrigible weakness, 
corruption, and inefficiency of the Sultan's government. It has convinced all 
Europe that if Turkey is not to pass under the domination of cither Bussian or 
Austrian Emperor, the means of averting this destiny must be found in the popula¬ 
tions of Turkey, and not in the Sultan and his Pashas, This is an immense gain. 
The Liberals have never unreservedly condemned the Treaty of Berlin. What" 
they have protested against without ceasing has been the apathy of the late 
Ministry in allowing those provisions to remain unfulfilled whieh pledged the 
Turkish Government to grant to all its provinces the same privileges which nave 
been secured for Eastern Boumclia. This apathetic acquiescence in wrong¬ 
doing has now, we believe, given place to an activity in well-doing.' Greece will 
have her amended frontier; Montenegro will be secured in the peaceful posses¬ 
sion of the territory ceded to her; Macedonia, Armenia, Asia Minor will, it is to 
be hoped, one and all bo'delivered from the cruel oppressors that have laid them 
waste for so many centuries; and—may we hope ?—that the murderers of Mr. 
Ogle will be discovered and hung. Meanwhile, as an earnest of better things to 
come. Sir Henry Layard has been removed from Constantinople; and Europe 
will cease to be amused, and England humiliated by the spectacle of this blatant 
devotee of Jingo harassed, baited, and insulted by his own particular friends, 
the Sultan and his Pashas. 

From Afghanistan and Turkey one's thoughts spontaneously pass onward 
to South Africa. There, also, the late Government has left the traces of its 
existence written in characters of blood; and these, so far as is possible, it will 
be a primary duty of the new Ministry to efface. Any timorous reluctance to right 
the wrongs which have been done will leave the honour of the Empire unre¬ 
deemed. We remember that Mr. Gladstone, in one of his Midlothian speeches, 
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took credit for the Government of Sir Robert Peel in that, while they profoundly 
disapproved of Sir Charles Napier's conquest of Sind, they none the less con¬ 
firmed the deposition of the Ameers, and gave their sanction to the new pro¬ 
vince being permanedtly incorporated as part of our Indian Empire. It is to be 
hoped that Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues are not about to' approach the 
difficulties at present awaiting solution, in a spirit of such equivocal morality. 
There can be hardly any doubt that had Sir Robert Peel's Government had the 
courage to do justice in the matter of Sind, they would have averted the catas¬ 
trophe of 1867. The annexation of that province shattered tko faith of the 
Indian people in British justice and integrity. It has acted as a fetal precedent 
ever since. No one acquainted with the facts doubts that if right was done, the 
Berars would at once be restored to the Nizam of Hyderabad. There can be 
no question that Holkar was grievously calumniated by Sir Henry Durand for 
his conduct when the native troops mutinied at Mhow. But in neither case has 
justice been done, nor is it likely to be done. The authorities rely upon the 
precedent of Sind, which asserts that it is safer to uphold a wrong than to 
make confession of an error. This maxim it is which has been a veritable dry- 
rot, destroying the strength and prosperity of both our Indian and Colonial 
Empire. We trust that the now Government will have the courage to fling it 
to the winds. No punishment short of execution for high treason would, it is 
true, be adequate for such criminuls ns Lord Lytton and Sir Bartle Frere. But 
there is no reason, because an adequate punishment cannot, bo inflicted, that 
these men should escape with none at all. It is difficult to imagiuo a greater 
crime than that of which Str Bartle Frere stands convicted. He is responsible 
for having drawn this nation into a cowardly, savage, and unprovoked massacre 
of a brave and unoffending people, who had for fifty years been our friends, and 
had no wish but to romain so. Sir Bartle Frere elaborately manufactured a war 
with the Zulu King, precisely as Lord Lytton manufactured a war with the loyal 
Shore Ali. He has branded every Englishman with a stigma of infamy, not to 
be effaced until the wrong-doer lias boon punished, and reparation made to the 
* victims of his cruelty and untruthfuJness. It is worse than idle when acts like 
these have been dono, to talk of lotting bygones be bygones They are not 
bygones. Not all great Neptune's ocean can wash this blood clean from our 
hands. But the Government can, if tlroy please, record the national hatred of 
crime which an unprincipled man has perpetrated in the name of Groat Britain. 
They can render that man disqualified henceforth for the service of the country 
in any capacity, high or low—and this much we trust that they will have the 
courage to do. It is, we arc aware, at variance with constitutional practice for 
one Government to attempt to reverso either the acts or the policy of its pre¬ 
decessor. And the rule, no doubt, is Essential to the preservation of order 
and progress in the Government of the Empire. But to pronounce a formal 
censure npon Sir Bartle Frere—to disqualify him henceforth for the service of 
the Country—would not be to reverse the policy of the late Government. They 
have repeatedly disavowed, all complicity in the policy which resulted in the 
Zuln War. They have condemned it hardly less emphatically than Mr. Glad¬ 
stone'and his colleagues. A vote of censure, therefore, on Sir Bartle Frere 
would be in accordance with their convictions, however much they might 
object to giving expression to those convictions. And should the Government 
shrink from discharging a duty which the blackened honour of the nation 
requires at their hands, we hope that some independent member will move, the 
resolution irtuch .they decline to do. *In addition to this*it is hardly .necessary 
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to say that Langalibalele ought to be set at liberty; and the unhappy Ketohy- ■ 
wayo released from the close durance in which he has been kept since he was 
taken prisoner. 

The Finance of India is another matter requiring the prompt attention of 
Government The recontly discovered deficit has completely overthrown the 
optimistic predictions of Sir John Strachey; but people in England are still 
unaware that these predictions were without foundation from the first Sir 
John Strachey's Budget statement, even in its original form, was a mere 
delusion and a snare. 'When a Finance t Minister talks of possessing a surplus 
over expenditure, people unknowing of the ways of Indian officials, fondly 
suppose that this surplus represents the excess of the year’s income over the 
year’s expenditure. This is not Sir John Strachey's method. He counts, as 
his income all that comes into the Treasury, no matter from what sources 
obtained. And in the present year, the Indian surplus over expenditure was 
obtained by the simple expedient of borrowing moling to the extent of £'>,131,000. 
Of this, £2,000,000 were lent by the British Government without'interest. 
Consequently, quite independently of the four millions of deficit just announced, 
the Indian Budget, but for this device of borrowing, would have shown another 
deficit of similar amount. In a word, during tho past financial year, the 
acknowledged excess of expenditure over income has been in India considerably 
abovo £0,000,000. The actual excess has certainly been much greater. At 
tho same time, the Famine Insurance Fund has been regularly confiscated 
from the first day of 'its existence, and expended upon the war in Afghanistan. 
Nor is this the only instance of misappropriation of which Lord Lytton’s 
Government has been guilty. In order to obtain that shortlived and delusive 
appearance of prosperity caused by Sir John Strachey's first Budget statement, 
no loss a sum than £070,000 was taken from tho Treasuries of the Indian 
Provincial Governments. The money in these Treasuries is obtained by 
means of local rates and municipal funds, and the Supremo Government have 
no more right to apply it to general purposes, than to rob people upon the 
highway, in order to obtain funds for carrying on tho war in Afghanistan. 
Tho £070,000 thus obtained represents, therefore, so much additional debt—so 
much the larger excess of expenditure over income. The truth is that thjs 
last Budget, is symbolical of what our Government of India has become. It 
is a huge system of “ eye-wash,” concocted and prepared for the deception of 
the British Public. Mr. Val Prinsep, in his astonishing picture of the Imperial 
Durbar at Delhi, has given us a work of greater significance than perhaps he 
intended. The intelligent spectator will not have failed to observe that the 
prominent feature in the picture is a group of trumpeters. The cerulean blue 
Viceroy, the native Princes, the General Offioers, and all the other imperial 
paraphernalia, whether human or in the shape of flags, are only accessories, to 
this favoured band of trumpeters. There is an admirable fitness in this 
arrangement. A band of trumpeters performing upon wind instruments, repre¬ 
sents very exactly the nature of Lord Lytton's Indian Administration. 

It is too early as yet to say much of Home Affairs; but the measures 
mentioned in the Queen’s speech are sufficient to show that the Government is 
determined to make the best use of the short remainder of the Session which 
still remains to them. It is a truism that the worst kings have been the greatest 
benefactors of the nations. Theif excesses have made men fight for and obtain 
those political privileges, without which no nation can develop a healthy and 
vigorous life, but which, without some such urgent stimulus, men might not have 
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,j»*e$!t*d>thenMelve* ...tata^-The same principle holds good with Vd Ministries. 
& ; fe«I&te unlamemted Government had done nothing eise, a certain measure of 
^gMttade f» cine to them, in that'their apathy and Obs&uotiveness towards all 
fatfUnteMiti had rekindled the desire and the determination to .again 
iVtfm fiwward Ou thd path Of progress. They have oonvinoed us that even in this 
WltlHlfflWtih century it is possible for a daring Minister, hacked by a mechanical 
majority, jodeprive Englishmen of their vaunted political privileges; They have 
'iftiownthat our constitution depends for its preservation upon the good faith of the 
pation’s elected representatives—that if these betray the trust reposed in them, 
great Britain can may 8e made, as easily as France or any other nation, the 
slave of a Brummagem Crosarism. For such lessofis as these we are bound 
to he profoundly grateful; and still more so, for the lesson they have taught 
U% that a humane and a peaceful policy abroad is the indispensable condi¬ 
tion of prosperity and happiness at home. Quite apart from the scope and 
moral character of their Fqpeign Policy, it is obvious that under six more 
yeam of Tory rule, the very machinery of the Administration would have 
broken down and become unworkable, To carry on the mere routine business 
»f a great Empire, requires unremitting diligence, the most watchful card 
and attention. Lord Beaconafield and' his colleagues appeared to think that 
tKij » routine business was carried on by some self-acting machinery, which 
left them in freedom .to roam about the world in search of adventures, filching 
a Cyprus ljjere, a Transvaal there; and attempting to filch a “ scientific 
dfrcnt«|' r in a third place, hat catching only a very uncompromising Tartar. 
These experiences have taught us to value at their true worth, the past years 
when Mr. Gladstone was kingand all things flourished except hoary abuses 
which had no right to do so. And though we feel—and have not shrunk from 
giving free expression to feat feeling 1 -that in their Foreign Policy the action of 
fee present Government is not likely to conform to that national enthusiasm for 
humanity and justice which galled it into existence—that in such matters it will 
advance with halting steps, and a mind that trembles at the thought of doing 
strict justice—we have no such fear in regard to Home concerns. There the axe 
trill be laid to fee roots of the trees; and trees which do not bear good fruit will 
, be hewn dovm "With as hearty a gooil will, as if they cumbered the ground in the 
park of Hawarden. 






